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accuracy, this page probably should not be used as a bibliographic reference. 


This page was last updated March 13, 2003. 


In the lists which follow, links in PLAIN TEXT point to major articles. Links shown in italic lead to 
short definitions. 


There are many technical issues associated with this site, mostly relating to fonts and images. 
For details on how best to use this site, see the page devoted to Technical issues. 


A very brief (and inadequate) introduction to textual criticism can be found here. 


Articles available so far: 


Y-Z | 
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A 


e Abbreviations: see Nomina Sacra 

e abschritt 

e al 

e Aland Categories: see Categories 

e Alexandrian Critical Symbols 

e Alexandrian Text: see Text-Types and Textual Kinship: Alexandrian Text and the Table of 
Text-Types 

e Ammonian Sections: See Divisions of the Text: The Ammonian Sections and Eusebian 
Canon Tables 

e Anglo-Saxon Version: see Versions: Anglo-Saxon 


e A Sample Critical Apparatus: Colossians 
e Arabic Version: see Versions: Arabic 


e Archetypes and Autographs 
e Armenian Version: see Versions: Armenian 
e Assured Results 


e Authorized Version: see Textus Receptus: The King James Version 
e Autograph: see Archetypes and Autographs 


e Short Biographies of textual critics 

e Block Mixture 

e Bohairic Version: see Versions: Bohairic 

e Bover's Text: see Critical Editions: Bover 

e The Byzantine Priority Position 

e Byzantine Text: see Text-Types and Textual Kinship: Byzantine Text and the Table of 
Text-Types; also the Byzantine Priority Position 


e Cesarean Text: see Text-Types and Textual Kinship: Ceesarean Text and the Table of 
Text-Types 

e Canons of Criticism 

e The Alands' Manuscript Categories 

e Catena: see under Commentary manuscripts 
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e Catholics Manuscript Descriptions: see Manuscripts Text-Types -- Catholics 
e Chemicals and Chemical Reagents 

e Church Fathers: see Fathers 

e Claremont Profile Method 

e Classical Textual Criticism: see Non-Biblical Textual Criticism 
e Codex 

e Collations 

e Colophons: see Scribes and Colophons 

e A Sample Critical Apparatus: Colossians 

e Columns and page arrangement 

e Commentary manuscripts 

e Conjectures and Conjectural Emendation 


e Conversions: see Manuscript Numbers and Conversion Table 
e Coptic Versions: see Versions: Coptic 


e Correctors 
e Critical Editions 
e Alexandrian Critical Symbols 


e Dates and Dating Systems 
e Destruction and Reconstruction 


e Dittography 
e Divisions of the Text 


e easily confused letters 
e Eclecticism 


e Editions of the Greek New Testament: see Critical Editions; also The Textus Receptus 

e emendatio: see under Non-Biblical Textual Criticism: emendatio 

e Emendation: see Conjectures and Conjectural Emendation 

e Ethiopic Version: see Versions: Ethiopic 

e Eusebian Canons: See Divisions of the Text: The Ammonian Sections and Eusebian 
Canon Tables 

e Euthalian Edition: See Divisions of the Text: The Euthalian Apparatus 

e examinatio: see under Non-Biblical Textual Criticism: examinatio 


e Examples of Textual Criticism 
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e External Evidence: see also Canons of Criticism: External Critical Rules and Text-Types 
and Textual Kinship 


e fl; see also manuscript 1 

e f13; see also manuscript 13 

e Fathers 

e Folk Music and Song; Folklore: see Oral Transmission 


e The Genealogical Method 
e Georgian Version: see Versions: Georgian 


e Gospels Manuscript Descriptions: see Manuscripts Text-Types -- Gospels 
e Gothic Version: see Versions: Gothic 


e h.a.: see under homoioteleuton 

e Haplography 

e Hebrew Textual Criticism: see Old Testament Textual Criticism 

e History of the Text 

e Hodges & Farstad's Text: see Critical Editions: Hodges and Farstad 
e homoioarcton 

e homoioteleuton 

e h.t. (and see under homoioteleuton) 


e /lluminated Manuscripts 

e Indictions: see Dates and Dating Systems: The Indictions 

e Internal Evidence; see also Canons of Criticism: Internal Critical Rules 
e Introduction to textual criticism 


e The Jerusalem Colophon 
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K 


Kephalaia: See Divisions of the Text: Kephalaia, Titloi 
King James Version: see Textus Receptus: The King James Version 


Lacuna 
Latin Versions: see Versions: Latin 
Lectionaries 


Lemma (lem) 
Lines and Lineation: see Divisions of the Text: Stichoi and Stichometry 


Local-Genealogical Method 
Local Texts 


sm (Majority Text Symbol) 

Manuscript Dates: see Dates and Dating Systems 

Manuscript Categories: see Categories 

Manuscript Numbers and Conversion Table 

Manuscript Text-Types: * Gospels * Paul * Catholics * 

Manuscript Descriptions: * Papyri * Uncials * Minuscules: * 1-500 * 501-1000 * 1001-1500 
* 1501-2000 * 2001 and up* 

Mathematics Updated 

Merk's Text: see Critical Editions: Merk 

Modern-language Translations: See: Modern-languages Translations and textual criticism 


Most Uncertain Readings: Where the Critical Editions Divide Updated 
Music and Musical Notation: see Neumes 


Nestle Text: see Critical Editions: Nestle Text and Nestle-Aland26 
Nomina Sacra 
Non-Biblical Textual Criticism 


Non-Interpolations: see Western Non-Interpolations 
Neumes 
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O 


S 


Old Church Slavonic Version: see Versions: Old Church Slavonic 
Old Latin Versions: see Versions: Old Latin 

Old Syriac Versions: see Versions: Old Syriac 

Old Testament Quotations 

Old Testament Textual Criticism 

Opisthograph 

Oral Transmission 

Ostraca and Talismans 


Paleography 
Palimpsest 
Patristic Evidence: see Fathers 


Paul Manuscript Descriptions: see Manuscript Text-Types -- Paul 
pc 

pm 

Praxis of Textual Criticism: see Examples of Textual Criticism 
Primary Version 

Profile Method: see Claremont Profile Method 

Proof Texts 


Purple Uncials 


Quantitative Method 
Quire 


Received Text: see Textus Receptus 
recensio: see under Non-Biblical Textual Criticism: recensio 
rell 
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e Sahidic Version: see Versions: Sahidic 


e Scribes and Colophons 
e selectio: see under Non-Biblical Textual Criticism: selectio 


e Singular Reading 

e Stemma, Stemmatics 

e Souter's Text: see Critical Editions: Souter 

e Stichoi and Stichometry: see Divisions of the Text: Stichoi and Stichometry 


e Supplements 
e Syriac Versions: see Versions: Syriac 


e Talismans: see Ostraca and Talismans 
e lasker's Text: see Critical Editions: Tasker 


e lText-Types and Textual Kinship 

e Theology and Textual Criticism 

e Tischendorf's Text: see Critical Editions: Tischendorf 
e The Textus Receptus 

e Titloi: See Divisions of the Text: Kephalaia, Titloi 

e Modern-language Translations and textual criticism 


e Uncial Script 
e United Bible Societies Text: see Critical Editions: United Bible Societies 


e Vaticanus's Chapters: See Divisions of the Text: The Divisions in Vaticanus 

e vid 

e vl. 

e Versions 

e von Soden's Textual Theory: see Text-Types and Textual Kinship: Appendix Ill: Von 


Soden's Textual System 
e Vulgate (Latin) Version: see Versions: Vulgate 


Ww 
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e Western Non-Interpolations 
e Westcott & Hort's Text: see Critical Editions: Westcott & Hort 


e "Western" Text: see Text-Types and Textual Kinship: Western Text and the Table of Text- 
Types 


X-Y-Z 


e Year of the World: see Dates and Dating Systems: The Year of the World 


Links to other Textual Criticism sites 


This page has been visited times since J anuary 


1, 1997 


And you thought nobody cared about textual criticism. 
(OK, so maybe you're right...) 


Send mail to page creator Robert B. Waltz (but please, only e-mail me with suggestions or 
additional information; | can't answer all your questions, and chances are any answers | know 
are in here anyway.) If you would like to be added to a list informing you of updates to this page, 
drop me a line to that effect. (Sorry, no LISTSERV yet.) 


Thanks to the folks who have made corrections, suggestions, and additions, including Jean 
Valentin for photographs; Ulrich Schmid for information on Wachtel; Wieland Willker for 
proofreading corrections; Ulrich Schmid for information on manuscripts, Michael Holmes and 
Jimmy Adair for source materials; Ulrich Schmid, Jean Valentin, Christopher Eyton, and Vincent 
Broman for information on the Fathers; and anyone else whose names | have forgotten. 
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Technical Concerns associated 
with the ENTTC Web Site 


It is the hope of the site maintainer that the Encyclopedia of New Testament Textual Criticism 
will someday be a book. Once it exists in that form, there will be no question of formatting. At 
present, however, the Encyclopedia exists only as a web site. What is more, the web site offers 
only a limited amount of space. 


This raises serious concerns. Space limitations mean that documents must be done in HTML, 
and that graphics must be kept small and few in number. This makes it difficult, e.g., to properly 
present Greek text. 


As a result, certain compromises have been reached in presenting the data at this site. This 
document describes these limitations, and offers advice for overcoming them. 


Fonts: Representing Greek text online 


It is an unfortunate fact that there is no standard for representing Greek using the ASCII 
character set. Although most Greek fonts agree that the letter Q represents theta, there is no 
agreement, e.g., on whether X or C should represent xi and chi (or vice versa). Nor is there any 
standard for the placement of accents and breathings. 


As a result, all Greek on this site is presented without accents and breathings. \n addition, 
terminal sigmas are not differentiated from internal sigmas. 


The convention adopted here is that x represents xi and c represents chi. In the case of the 
manuscript 040, the graphic = has been used (see the section on images). 


Within that limitation, the attempt has been made to display Greek as Greek. Depending on 
whether xi/chi are needed, either three or four fonts are used. The preferred font is Apple's 
Symbol font (chosen because, unlike the other Greek fonts I've seen, it can actually be read on- 
screen). The next choices are Koine and KoineRegular. If circumstances permit, the Scholars 
Press SPlonic font may also be used. 


The following list will let you see which fonts you have installed. If you have a font installed, 
John 1:1 will show in Greek. If the text is all in Roman type, you do not have that font. Note that 
you do not need to have all these fonts installed; any one is sufficient (especially if the one is 
Apple Symbol; if you have that font available but not installed, it is strongly suggested that you 
do so; there are a few places where Symbol and only Symbol can be used). 
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e This section is in Apple's Symbol font. It is the preferred font. Ev apyn nv o Aoyoo, Ka o 
KOYOG NV TPOG TOV BEOV, KAI BEOG NV O AOYOO. 

e This section is in Koine. En arch hn o logos, kai 0 logos hn pros ton geon, kai geos hn o logos. 

e This section is in KoineRegular (available, at least for Macs, from Zondervan 
publishing). En arch hn o logos, kai 0 logos hn pros ton geon, kai qeos hn o logos. 

e This section is in SPlonic. This face is available, at no charge, from Scholars’ Press. 
However, observe that this font uses x and c incorrectly (as defined by the 
Encyclopedia). This font will therefore not be used when these letters are involved. En 
arch hn o logos, kai o logos hn pros ton qeon, kai geos hn o logos. 


If you do not have any of these fonts, or if your version does not display the passage in John 
correctly, | have created a downloadable "Koine" font which you can install. The upper-case 
letters are fairly standard uncial forms, and the lower case approximate modern sans serif 
Greek type. It should be noted, however, that this font is only moderately legible on-screen or in 
print; this is why Symbol has been preferred. Also, | cannot offer technical support for these 
fonts; they are as they are and it's up to you to install and use them. Also note that this font 
contains only upper and lower case characters, plus some useful punctuation -- no numbers, 
no accents, etc. 


Here you can proceed to download the Koine font: 


e Koine for Macintosh. Adobe Type 1 format. BinHexed self-extracting archive. 
e Koine for PC. TrueType format. ZIP archive. 


Another font note: This site makes frequent use of italic type. It is therefore strongly suggested 
that you display it using screen fonts which have true italic types (rather than slanted versions 
of Roman type). If your browser displays text in Helvetica (the current preferred font), for 
instance, you really should install the Helvetica Oblique font (available, for instance, with Adobe 
Type Manager). 


Finally, it has sometimes seemed necessary to save files in Adobe Acrobat format. You will 
need the Adobe Acrobat reader (available at www.adobe.com) or the Acrobat plug-in to read 
these files. 


Images 


Space reasons limit the number of images included in the Index. Even such images as are 
included have been compressed heavily. This means, first, that most images have been 
reduced in size. In addition, the images are displayed at screen resolution, which is sharply 
limited. As a result, most images have been retouched to some degree. In addition, some of the 
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images are saved in .GIF format, which limits the colours available. In such cases, the standard 
web palette has been used, whether appropriate or not. All these facts mean that the images 
shown here do not exactly match the originals in color, size, or detail. The student is strongly 
advised to refer to original photographs if there is any doubt about the reading of the images 
displayed here, and not to trust the colours displayed. 


Most portions of the site can be used with graphics turned off. Where possible, ASCII graphics 
have been used instead of images. There are places where images are necessary -- but these 
have been kept to a minimum. It should be possible to use this site effectively with any browser 
that supports tables, whether it is graphical or not. Still, it is recommended that graphics be 
turned on; the pages at this site are not graphics- intensive, and all graphics except one are 
under 50K. 


If you do not want to view the images on this page, it is suggested that you load the following 
six images manually and cache them. This will allow you to read all the text on these pages 
without loading images: 


Aleph: 

Xi: 3 
Lectionary: £ 
Stigma: ¢ 
Majority Text: si 
Dagger: t 


In addition, a handful of images (e.g. those on uncial script) assume a particular screen image 
size. Note that the default used is 72 dots per inch, not 96 dpi as on some Windows systems. 
That is, if you wish to print these images at actual size, you should set the output resolution to 
72 dpi (e.g. for 720 dpi printers) or 75 dpi (for 300, 600, or 1200 dpi laser printers). 


Broswers/ Required HTML Features 


Except for fonts, this site deliberately uses the simplest possible HTML. Java, JavaScript, and 
advanced tags have generally been avoided. However, it has not been entirely possible to 
avoid the use of HTML tables. This site can thus be viewed with any browser that allows tables 
(Navigator, Internet Explorer, recent versions of Lynx), but no effort has been made to 
accommodate earlier browsers (e.g. Mosaic). 


In addition, it is very helpful to use a browser that supports superscript and subscript tags. 


Enabling cascading style sheets will also improve the appearance of certain pages. Except ina 
handful of cases, they are not necessary, but the use of style sheets really helps. 
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Special Note: Certain pages on this site, for no reason | can determine, lose their fonts under 
Internet Explorer 4.0. Since | disapprove of monopolies such as Microsoft, | have not made 
strenuous attempts to fix this (after all, Netscape Navigator is equally free and currently faster). 
Use of Navigator is therefore strongly encouraged. If you find a formatting bug in Internet 
Explorer which does not occur in Navigator, | do not promise to fix it. (I will do what | can to fix 
any problems which occur while viewing pages in Navigator.) 


An Aside to Professors/ Teachers 


| never thought | would have textual criticism classes using this site, but I've had enough 
comments to indicate that at least a few instructors are using it as a reference. This is 
wonderful; it's why | put up the site. But it also brings a request. 


This is a non-commercial site. That means that | am only allowed a certain number of visits and 
file transfers a month. | never thought | would threaten that figure, but at the present rate of 
several dozen visits per day, it is possible that | will reach it. So if there is a particular page on 
this site that you are referring all your students to, | would suggest that you download this page 
and distribute it to the students yourself. This will help ensure that the ENTTC page is still 
available as a reference to those who need it. 


Also, | am getting an ever-increasing number of requests for help. | have a form letter which | 
distribute in this case, but | ask you to stress to your students that | can't answer their 
questions. | put my e-mail address on the site only so people can offer suggestions and 
corrections. Thanks! 
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An Introduction to 


New Testament Textual Criticism 


Contents: Introduction * Types of Manuscripts * Printed Versions of the New Testament * The Practice 
of Textual Criticism * List of New Testament Manuscripts * Final Examples * Final Notes: Critical 
Editions, Science, and Faith * 


Introduction 


Chances are that you've played the game "Telephone" some time in your life. "Telephone" is the game in 
which a group of people gather around in a circle. One person thinks up a message, and whispers it to 
the next person, who whispers it to the next person, and so on around the circle, until you reach the end 
and the final person repeats the message aloud. The first person then states the original message. 


The two sentences often cannot be recognized as related. 


Even if you haven't played "Telephone," you must have read a book or a magazine which was filled with 
typographical errors. And that's in a case where the typesetter has the author's original manuscript 
before him, and professional proofreaders were engaged to correct errors. 


Now imagine what happens when a document is copied, by hand, tens of thousands of times, long after 
the original manuscript has been destroyed. Imagine it being copied by barely literate scribes standing 
(not sitting, standing) at cold desks in bad light for hours on end, trying to read some other scribe's 
barely legible handwriting. 


Imagine trying to do that when the words are written in all upper-case letters, with no spaces between 
words, on poor-quality paper with a scratchy reed pen using ink you made yourself. 


Because that's what happened with all ancient books, and with the New Testament in particular. 


After a few centuries of that, it's easy to imagine that the text of the New Testament would no longer 
bear any relationship to the original. Human beings just aren't equipped to be exact copyists. And the 
more human beings involved in the process, the worse the situation becomes. 
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Fortunately, the situation is not as grim as the above 
picture would suggest. Despite all those incompetent 
scribes making all those incompetent copies, the text of the 
New Testament is in relatively good shape. The fact that 
copies were being made constantly, by intent scribes under 
the supervision of careful proofreaders, meant that the text 
stayed fairly fixed. It is estimated that seven-eighths of the 
New Testament text is certain -- all the major manuscripts 
agree, and scholars are satisfied that their agreement is 
correct. Most of the rest is tolerably certain -- we probably 
know the original reading, and even if we aren't sure, the 
variation does not significantly affect the sense of the 
passage. For a work so old, and existing in so many 
copies, this fact is at once amazing and comforting. 


Still, there are variations in the manuscripts of the New 
Testament, and some of them are important. It is rare for 
such variants to affect a fundamental Christian doctrine, but 
they certainly can affect the course of our theological 
arguments. And in any case, we would like the most 
accurate text of the New Testament possible. 


That is the purpose of textual criticism: Working with the 
materials available, to reconstruct the original text of an 
ancient document with as much accuracy as possible. It's 
not always an easy job, and scholars do sometimes 
disagree. But we will try to outline some of the methods of 
New Testament textual criticism in this article, so that you 
too can understand the differences between Bibles, and all 
those odd little footnotes that read something like "Other 
ancient authorities read...." 


Types of Manuscripts 


(Footnote: The description at left is my 
definition of textual criticism: Determining, as 
best we can, the original text of the 
document. In recent years, with this post- 
modern tendency to think that methods 
matter more than results, there has been a 
certain tendency to argue that the phases in 
the history of the document are the point of 
textual criticism. I'll say flat-out that, as far as 
I'm concerned, this is pure bunk. Such 
historical criticism is useful and interesting -- 
but it's not textual criticism, which should 
always have its eyes fixed firmly and solely 
on the original text. Only that and nothing 
more.) 


If the task of reconstructing the text of the New Testament may be compared to a detective story, then 
our "witnesses" are the ancient manuscripts. Manuscripts fall into three basic categories: Greek 
manuscripts, ancient translations (generally called "versions"), and quotations in ancient authors. 


The analogy to witnesses in court is apt. Some of our witnesses are fragmentary; they preserve only 
small parts of the story (though often important parts). Others are fairly complete, but are not very 
reliable. Each witness has its own peculiarities, which must be taken into account as we decide between 
readings. As one scholar put it, to be a successful textual critic, you must "know the personality of your 


witnesses." 


Of the three classes of witnesses mentioned -- Greek manuscripts, versions, and quotations -- the most 
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important are the manuscripts, since they preserve the wording in the original language and in the 
original order. (Exception: the lectionary manuscripts, of course, do not preserve the order.) The oldest 
Greek manuscripts date from the second century; from that time on, the number of manuscripts grows 
ever greater until the thirteenth century, then comes to a fairly abrupt halt at the end of the fifteenth 
century (when first the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and then the printing of the first Greek Testament in 
1516 reduced the need for manuscript copies). These manuscripts take various forms, and the form of 
the manuscript (arrangement of columns and lines, style of script used, etc.) can sometimes influence 
the sorts of readings we find in it. 


The books of the New Testament were almost certainly originally written on scrolls. We see evidence of 
this in the texts of Matthew and Luke, both of which drastically compressed the material in Mark in order 
to make their books fit on the largest possible scroll. These scrolls were probably of papyrus, which was 
the cheapest and most important writing material in the ancient world. 


But the urge to collect the writings that eventually made up the New Testament must have been very 
strong. It is generally believed that collections of Paul's writings were in existence by 100 C.E. if not 
earlier. This posed a problem: A collection containing the writings of Paul, or the four gospels, was far 
too long for a single scroll. A complete New Testament would have been even more impossible. 


The solution was the form of book known as the codex. This is, in fact, wnat moderns think of asa 
"book." Instead of sheets being placed side to side to produce a immensely long single "page," they 
were folded over each other, permitting books of any length -- and, not insignificantly, saving expensive 
writing material (Since codices could be written on both sides). The Christian church seems to have 
adopted codices with great enthusiasm; over 99% of known New Testament manuscripts are in codex 
form, and the few minor exceptions were already-written scrolls that Christians salvaged and reused. 


The earliest manuscripts rarely if ever contained complete New Testaments (for one thing, the canon of 
the New Testament was not finally settled until about the fourth century). Most manuscripts contained 
only one section -- Gospels, Paul, Acts and Catholic Epistles, Revelation. In addition, early manuscripts 
are often incomplete -- pages have been lost, or parts of pages have become decayed or torn or simply 
illegible. 


Part of the problem 
is the writing 
material. Our 
earliest surviving 
manuscripts are 
written on papyrus, 
which grows brittle 
with age and can 
be ruined by damp. 
Only in Egypt has 
the dry climate 
allowed a few 
papyrus 
manuscripts to 
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endure, and even 
these are often 
damaged. With the 
exception of the 
papyrus P72 (which 
contains the books 
of 1 and 2 Peter 
and Jude in their 
entirety, along with 
non-scriptural 
writings), not one 
papyrus contains 
the complete text 
of any book. 


of Hebrews. Note the uncial (all-uppercase) letters and the lack of 
spaces between words, as well as the damage to the 1700-year-old 
material. 


Papyrus was not the only writing material used in the ancient world, however. Parchment -- the carefully 
prepared skins of animals -- was also available. It was, in fact, a better material, at once stronger, 
smoother (which made attractive writing easier), and more durable. But it was also much more 
expensive. It was not until the church became legal in the reign of Constantine that parchment came to 
be widely used for church writings. 


Parchment and papyrus continued to be used side by side for many centuries. The heyday of papyrus 
manuscripts was the third and fourth centuries, but we have papyri from as late as the eighth century (by 
which time the Islamic conquest had largely suppressed Greek-speaking Christianity in Egypt). 
Parchment manuscripts first appear in the third century, and become common in the fourth; they 
remained dominant until the early part of the second millennium, when paper began to be used. 


Both the papyri and the early parchments were written in a style of writing known as "uncial" (also 
sometimes called "majuscule"). This is, more or less, what we would call "upper-case letters." The letters 
were large, and the various letterforms were not connected. For the most part, the letters fall between 
two lines. In the earliest manuscripts, there were no accents, no breathings, no punctuation, and no 
spaces between words. (This doubtless led to certain errors, as scribes misread undivided words and 
sentences. So, for example, in uncial script it would be easy to confuse AAAA and AMA.) 


As the centuries passed, uncials grew more elaborate, with the letters sprouting serifs and other slow-to- 
write forms (the reader is invited to examine the chart of uncial letterforms). Manuscripts grew easier to 
read as scribes gradually started to add breathings, punctuation, etc., but they were slow to write and 
took up a great deal of writing material. What was needed was a cursive hand -- but it was not until the 
ninth century that an appropriate script was developed (there were earlier Greek cursive hands, but they 
were not used for Biblical manuscripts, probably because they were not considered elegant enough). 
With the development of this script began the "age of the minuscule" -- "minuscule" being the name 
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given to both this cursive style and the manuscripts written in the style. The first minuscules were written 
in the ninth century, and by the end of the tenth century they had essentially driven the uncials out of use 
(uncials continued to be used in lectionaries for a few more years, but from the thirteenth century on we 
have no examples of the type except in a few marginal notes). 
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One of the best-known minuscule manuscripts: 1739, of the tenth century, with the run of the text in 
minuscule script and a colophon at the bottom in an uncial hand. 


(It is interesting to note that other languages followed a similar history. Early Latin manuscripts are 
written in Latin uncials, but as time passed, minuscules came into use. Unlike Greek minuscules, 
however, where the unity of the Byzantine Empire meant that the same general style was adopted 
throughout, different centers seem to have developed different minuscule styles; we see great variety in 
eighth and ninth century manuscripts, until the Carolingian Minuscle became dominant.) 


All told, there are somewhat more than 3000 continuous-text Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. 
Between 85% and 90% of these are in minuscule script; the remaining 10-15% (uncials and papyri) are 
in uncial script. 


It will be evident that some system is needed to keep track of all these assorted manuscripts. The 
present system, although somewhat imperfect, was adopted after centuries of trial and error and, frankly, 
confusion. In it, continuous-text manuscripts are divided into three classes: Papyri, Uncials, and 
Minuscules. 


Papyri are written on (guess what) papyrus, in uncial script. As noted, the earliest papyri date from the 
second century, and the last date from the eighth. Papyri are designated by the letter P (often ina 
blackletter script) and a superscript letter. Thus P13, P45, P46, P47, P66, P72, P74, and P75 are among the 
most important papyri. AS new papyri continue to be discovered, new numbers are added to the series 
(thus the lower the number, the earlier a papyrus was probably found). As of this writing, the number of 
known papyri is about one hundred. (Note that some papyri have more than one number, as different 
portions came to light at different times. So the actual number of manuscripts in a class will generally be 
slightly less than the nominal number.) 
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The second class of Greek manuscripts are the uncials. In a way, it is unfortunate that uncials are 
distinguished from papyri, since they are written in the same script and there is no great difference in age 
-- the oldest uncials date from the third century; they continued to be written until the tenth/eleventh 
century. The difference lies only in the writing material: Uncials are written on parchment, papyri on 
papyrus. (It is true that most papyri are older than most uncials -- the bulk of surviving papyri are from 
the third and fourth centuries, while uncials do not become common until the fourth century and the bulk 
of the surviving copies date from the sixth through ninth centuries. But it is important to remember that 
some of the best uncials are as old as or older than many of the papyri.) 


Uncials were originally designated by letters, i.e. A, B, C, D. As the number of known uncials increased 
(the nominal number now stands at slightly over three hundred, but -- as with the papyri -- the same 
manuscript sometimes has multiple designations, meaning that the actual number is on the order of 
270), it became necessary to use Greek letters, then Hebrew letters. Eventually scholars gave up and 
took to using a numbering scheme, with each uncial's number preceded by a zero. Thus the manuscript 
A is now also called 02, B is 03, etc. However, most of the best-known manuscripts are still known by the 
letter designation they once had. 


Beyond these are the minuscules, recognized by the script in which they are written (since they can be 
on either parchment or paper). The earliest minuscules date from the ninth century (overlapping the last 
uncials), and continued to be written up to, and even after, the appearance of the first printed New 
Testament in 1516. For the most part, minuscules are marked not only by their script but by the 
presence of accents, breathings, word spacing, paragraphs, punctuation -- all the things whose absence 
made the early uncials so hard to read. Minuscules are given simple numbers, from 1 on up to the 
current total of about 2850. 


There is a fourth class of Greek manuscripts, the lectionaries, which of course contain the lessons read 
in the Greek church in the order they are read. Lectionaries are quite numerous (about 2300 are now 
known), but most of them are late and fairly standardized. They may be written on parchment or paper, 
in uncial or minuscule script. Lectionaries are designated by a script letter £ followed by a number (e.g. 
£547 is the relatively well-known "Ferrar Lectionary," so-called because its text follows Family 13). To this 
point, they have not been very carefully studied, and they are rarely used in textual criticism. Since this 
article is intended to be short, we will say no more about them. 


A list of some of the more important New Testament manuscripts is found elsewhere in this document. 


In addition to the Greek manuscripts, we have the testimony of the "versions" -- the ancient translations 
of the Greek New Testament. These are highly valuable in some ways -- they are usually early (the 
oldest Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions date from the second to fourth centuries, and the Armenian 
probably to the fifth), and we know what part of the world they come from. But they also have drawbacks: 
No translation, even if precise and literal (and not all these translations are) can exactly render the 
wording of the Greek original. Also, the versions have a textual history of their own, which means we 
have to reconstruct theireadings. Finally, it is worth remembering that, although a version may exist in 
thousands of copies, it is usually translated from no more than a handful of Greek originals. Thus the 
versions are very important for determining the history of a variant reading, but sometimes less useful for 
determining the original text. 
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The final class of witnesses is the testimony of quotations in the Church Fathers. This is an amazingly 
rich resource -- many, many authors quoted the New Testament over the centuries. And we usually 
know with fair precision both the date of the quotation and the place where the author wrote. 
Unfortunately, the authors often cited loosely, adding, paraphrasing, or omitting as they saw fit; they did 
not cite in order, they rarely cited long passages; and in any case, their works, just like the manuscripts 
themselves, have been subject to copying and corruption over the years. Hence the Fathers, like the 
versions, are best used to establish the history of the text. 


Printed Versions of the New Testament 


The first complete New Testament to be published was the edition of Erasmus, now known as the 
Textus Receptus ("The text received [by all]" -- a phrase derived from an advertising blurb in a later 
edition!). This was published, with great haste and on the basis of only a handful of late manuscripts, in 
1516 (the printer wanted to beat a rival edition onto the market, and so hurried Erasmus and then 
pushed the edition through the press without proper oversight). Yet it formed the basis for all Greek 
editions for over three centuries; Luther's German translation and the English King James Version (as 
well as most of the English editions preceding it) were translated from editions of the Textus Receptus. 


The Textus Receptus had a text that was fairly typical of the manuscripts of its time, and for the first 
century or so of its existence no one worried much about its text. But in the early seventeenth century 
the Codex Alexandrinus arrived in England from the Middle East. This produced a sensation, since it 
was a very old (fifth century) manuscript which often disagreed violently with the Textus Receptus. 
Suddenly scholars began to realize that there were different forms of the New Testament text. 


It was not until 1831, however, that Karl Lachmann (1793-1851) published the first Greek testament not 
based on the Textus Receptus. Lachmann's edition differed from the Textus Receptus at thousands of 
points, some of them significant. His text came under immediate and intense attack. Yet almost every 
Greek edition since Lachmann's time has been closer to his text than the Textus Receptus. The reason 
was that textual criticism was beginning to come into its own, and the Textus Receptus no longer 
appeared adequate. 


The Practice of Textual Criticism 


But why was the Textus Receptus inadequate? Although it was based on late manuscripts, and 
Lachmann's text on early manuscripts, both are based on actual readings. They simply adopted different 
readings at points of variations. So why is Lachmann right and Erasmus wrong? How do we decide 
which reading is original? 


Scholars have given many names to their answers, and they apply them in different ways. But 
fundamentally they use two tools: "Internal Evidence” and "External Evidence." 


Internal evidence (sometimes called "Transcriptional Probability" or the like) is based on logic: "Which 
reading best explains the others?" It asks questions like, "Is there an easy way for this reading to have 
been converted into that one?" 
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External evidence is based on the manuscripts. It looks for the reading based on the "best," earliest, or 
most manuscripts. 


But rather than dwell on this, let's take a handful of examples. By seeing how an actual apparatus 
criticus (table of information about variations) is constructed, we can probably make things a lot clearer. 


For our first example, take part of 1 John 2:23. The King James version renders its Greek text 
"Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father." After this, however, they add, in italics 
(meaning that it is not a correct part of their text) "[but] he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father 
also." Almost all modern version accept this longer reading as original -- that is, as part of the correct 
and original text. 


In the Greek, this variation involves only eight words. The table below shows the various words used 
here, along with the manuscripts supporting them (it is customary in such apparati to leave out accents 
and breathings. We list witnesses in the order papyri, uncials, minuscules, versions, church fathers). The 
name "NX" in the third item refers to an important uncial manuscript known by that symbol. If a 
manuscript's symbol appears in parenthesis, it means that it generally supports a particular reading but 
with some minor variation. If a manuscript's symbol is followed by an asterisk (e.g. 1739*), it means that 
this was the reading written by the original scribe of the manuscript, which some later owner altered. The 
"corrected" reading (we put "corrected" in quotes because such corrections often replace a good early 
reading with a bad late one) is noted with a superscript c (e.g. 1739°) or sometimes, in older manuals, 
with two asterisks (e.g. 1739**). If a manuscript is marked V/9, it means that the manuscript is incomplete 
or damaged, but the surviving portion seems to support the reading in question. Obviously we cite only a 
handful of the three-thousand-plus known manuscripts (many of which have not even been collated yet, 
so we couldn't cite them even if we wanted to). A very brief description of most of the manuscripts cited 
here, including age, contents, and how various scholars have classified them, is found in the Description 


of Manuscripts of the Catholic Epistles. 


e 0 OLOAODYMV TOV VLOV KO TOV TATEPA ExEL -- "the one who confesses the son has the father also" X 
ABCP ¥ 5 33 206 223 323 614 623 630 1243 1505 1611 1739 1799 2138 2412 2495 vg pesh 
hark sa bo™ss arm 

e omit phrase -- K L 049 6 38 42 69 88 97 177 181 201 216 226 319 330 356 398 424 436 440 462 
479 483 489 547 582 635 642 704 876 917 920 927 999 1175 1240 1241 1248 1311 1315 1319 
1424 1518? 1522 1597 1610 1738 1827 1829 1835 1845 1854 1872 1873 1874 1876 1888 1889 
1891 1898 2143 2423 z bo™S Hilary(?) 


These are by no means all the manuscripts supporting either reading, but they give the general 
impression. Much the larger share of manuscripts support the short reading, though they are mostly 
minuscules, while the early uncials without exception have the longer reading (K, L, and 049 are uncials, 
but of late date -- ninth century or so). 


The crucial matter, though, is the form of the reading. Note that both long and short readings end with 


the same set of letters: tov natepa exer. It would be very easy for a scribe's eyes to skip from the first 
occurence to the second. This is the error known as homoioteleuton ("same ending"), and it is incredibly 
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common. Almost all manuscripts display at least a few instances of it. We don't as often see it affecting 
whole classes of manuscripts, but that is clearly the case here. The longer reading, despite being absent 
from the majority of manuscripts, is surely original. 


A different sort of problem is illustrated by Matthew 19:20. Jesus is talking to the rich young man, and 
has just told him to keep the commandments. Does the young man say "I have kept all these" or "| have 
kept all these from my youth"? The evidence is as follows (f! and f!3 are small groups of closely related 
manuscripts; you can look up the manuscripts in the Description of Manuscripts of the Gospels): 


e €K VEOTHTOS LOD -- "from my youth" (N°) C (D omits "my") EF GHOWTAYXf!l8 28 33 157 565 
892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1342 1424 1505 1506 abc (d) ef ff# hn q sy sa bo arm eth geo 
slav 

e omit x* BL @ f! 22 579 700* aur ff! g! | Cyprian 


It is clear that the bulk of the manuscripts include the longer reading "from my youth." On the other hand, 
the text without "from my youth" is supported by the two oldest manuscripts (3t* and B), and by several 
other manuscripts with what we shall learn are good or interesting texts. Most scholars would conclude, 
simply on the basis of the manuscripts, that the shorter reading is better. 


But we have more evidence. This reading, of course, has parallels in Mark (10:20) and Luke (18:21). 
Both of the other gospels have the words "from my youth." Now suppose you're a scribe. You've heard 
the phrase "I have kept all these from my youth" a few zillion times in your life. Unless this is your first 
copy of the gospels, you've written it a few times in your life. If you encounter a copy without the words, 
wouldn't you be tempted to add them? Certainly, if they were present already, you would have no 
tendency to delete them. 


This process is known as "assimilation of parallels." Scribes have a tendency to make texts read alike. If 
a text sounds familiar, the scribe tended to conform it exactly to the familiar form. (You may have done it 
yourself. Try reading this phrase: "To be, or not be, that is the question...." Did you notice the omission of 
the word "to" after "not"?) 


So in all likelinood the original reading here is the one which omits "from my youth." 


You may have noticed that in both cases here we went against the reading supported by the majority of 
manuscripts. Does this mean that we are undemocratic? 


In a word, yes. One of the great rules of textual criticism is that "manuscripts are to be weighed and not 
counted." Some manuscripts are good, some are less good. (Though all are at least occasionally 
questionable; as Michael Holmes puts it, "none are perfect, not even one; all have flaws, and fall short of 
the glory of the autograph" -- Michael Holmes in "A Case for Reasoned Eclecticism," not yet published at 
the time of this writing.) So how do we decide? 


This is a matter that scholars have been working on for centuries. When they began, the number of 
manuscripts known was much smaller than today, and old manuscripts were especially rare. Still, at 
about the turn of the nineteenth century a scholar named Griesbach (following the lead of Semler) 
discovered that the manuscripts known to him seemed to fall into three distinct groups. The largest of 
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these groups, by far, he called the "Byzantine," because most of the manuscripts it included were written 
in the late Byzantine period. The two smaller groups he labelled "Alexandrian" (because it agreed with 
the readings of such Alexandrian fathers as Origen and Cyril) and "Western" (because it was associated 
with the Latin versions used in the western Roman Empire). Thus arose the concept of "Text-types” -- 
groups of manuscripts related at a stage more recent than the original. 


This concept was refined in the second half of the nineteenth century by Fenton John Anthony Hort 
(1828-1892), who did most of his work in collaboration with Brooke Foss Westcott (1825-1901). Westcott 
and Hort adopted Griesbach's Western and Byzantine types as given (although they called the 
Byzantine text "Syrian"); the Alexandrian text they split into two groups which they called "Neutral" and 
"Alexandrian." (This latter distinction has been rejected by most scholars, who believe that the Neutral 
and Alexandrian text-types are just earlier and later forms of the same sort of text; they generally call it 
by the name "Alexandrian.") 


But Hort didn't just affirm the identity of these types. The discovery that made Hort famous was that the 
Byzantine text was (in his view) late. Hort based this argument on a number of points (| have amplified 
some of these): 


e That none of the fathers before the fourth century preserve a characteristically Byzantine text 
(some have Byzantine readings, but not on a consistent basis). 

e That there are no early Byzantine manuscripts (in the Gospels, the earliest witness to the 
Byzantine text is A of the fifth century, and even it is not fully Byzantine; outside the gospels, there 
are no fully Byzantine witnesses prior to the ninth century) 

e That the Byzantine text is a consistently full, smooth text. Any difficult or disharmonious readings 
have been wiped away. This implies a gradual process of improvement over the years. Even if it 
came about suddenly (as a result of editing), the smooth readings must somehow have been 
before the editor. 

e That the Byzantine text shows many conflations -- places where two earlier readings have been 
combined. 


All of these points have problems. The first two remain true, but they are an argument from silence. The 
fourth point is weakened by the fact that conflations are not as common as Hort would imply, and occur 
in all types of manuscripts. The third point is the strongest by far, but has never been adequately tested. 
(See the article on Byzantine priority.) Still, the overall thrust of Hort's logic has convinced the majority of 
scholars. The Byzantine text-type -- even though it contains nearly 90% of the witnesses, and has 
influenced most of the others -- is regarded as a secondary product, derived from earlier text-types. 


This left the field open to the earlier text-types, the Western and Alexandrian. 


The Western text in the Gospels consisted of only one Greek witness (Codex Bezae, D/05, a well-known 
fifth or sixth century uncial), but it is supported by most of the Old Latin versions, and by quotations from 
many early writers such as Irenaeus and Tertullian. The Old Syriac versions also seem to belong here, 
although they are not as pure and may have elements of other types. In the Acts, Bezae and the Old 
Latins are still the key elements of the type, although 614, the margin of the Harklean Syriac, and the 
other manuscripts of Family 2138 are believed by many to belong here. In Paul, the Old Latin still 
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supports the type, as do the uncials D (here D is 06, Codex Claromontanus, of the sixth century, not 
Codex Bezae) and the closely-related ninth century pair F G. There are no known witnesses to the type 
in the Catholic Epistles or the Apocalypse. 


The Alexandrian text, which includes the majority of the non-Byzantine witnesses, is more amorphous. It 
consists of both uncials and minuscules, as well as versions. In Hort's time, the most important and basic 
witness to the type was the famous Codex Vaticanus, B/03, which contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Catholic Epistles complete as well as most of the Pauline Epistles. It was also the earliest representative 
of the type, dating from the fourth century. Also from the fourth century, and nearly as important, is 
Codex Sinaiticus, 8/01, the only uncial to contain the entire New Testament. They are supported by the 
Coptic versions. In addition, they are supported in part by manuscripts such as the uncials C and L in the 
gospels and the uncials A and C in the Acts and Epistles, as well as by minuscules such as 33 579 892 
1241 in the gospels and 33 81 1175 in the Acts and Epistles. 


Most of these latter manuscripts, however, display a phenomenon known as "mixture." This means that 
they contain readings from more than one text-type. Typically they will have some Alexandrian and some 
Byzantine readings, although there may be a few "Western" readings thrown in as well. 


The reason for this is not hard to imagine. Unlike today, when books are cheap enough to simply be 
purchased and referred to only intermittently, old books were used. So the users were always writing 
notes, commentaries, and corrections in the margin. It was not unusual for a later copyist to assume 
these marginal remarks belonged in the text (or at least might belong in the text), and insert them into 
the manuscript he was writing. 


Then, too, manuscripts were copied in a scriptorium, and corrected. A corrector (Stop8a@teo) would 
carefully read over the new copy, comparing it to some official, reputable copy. Often this reputable copy 
would not be of the same type as the original, meaning that the corrector would add readings of a 
second text-type to the originally pure text of the manuscript. We can actually see this happening in 
some manuscripts; 424 has a Byzantine text that has been corrected toward the readings of 1739, while 
many famous manuscripts (including # and both Ds) have been corrected toward the Byzantine text. 
When new copies are made from these manuscripts, of course, the corrections go straight into the text of 
the copy, producing mixed manuscripts. 


Mixture makes the task of textual criticism much harder. Since most manuscripts have more than one 
"arent," it means that we cannot trace a simple genealogy. Although P”9, B, and L are all related, L is 
not a child of B, which is not a child of P75. This means that we cannot simply go back up the 
generations to find the original reading of a text-type, let alone of the original text. 


Still, by careful use of both internal and external evidence, it is usually possible to determine the readings 
of text-types. Hort, for instance, found that B preserved the readings of the Alexandrian/Neutral text in 
the large majority of cases. 


But at this point Hort faced a problem. Both the Alexandrian and "Western" types were early, and went 
directly back to the original. How, then, did one decide between the two in cases where they disagreed? 
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Here Hort turned to internal evidence. The "Western" text, he found, was marked by paraphrase, 
expansion, and stylistic "improvements" of all sorts. The Alexandrian text, by contrast, was concise -- 
even abrupt -- and had more than its share of infelicitous readings. 


On this basis, Hort concluded, the Neutral (Alexandrian) text was best and most reliable. Unlike the 
Western text, it was not rewritten; unlike the Byzantine text, it was not a mixture of older elements. The 
text printed by Westcott & Hort was largely that of the Alexandrian text, and of B in particular. And it was 
widely felt that the Westcott & Hort text was the best New Testament edition of the nineteenth century. 
Even today, our printed texts are strongly "Hortian." 


But the twentieth century has seen changes. New manuscripts -- including all the papyri and many early 
uncial fragments -- have been discovered. Our knowledge of the versions is much greater. 


This has had many consequences. A new text-type -- the "Caesarean" -- has been proposed (though its 
existence is not so widely accepted today as in the early part of the twentieth century). The various 
substantial papyri -- particularly P46 and P75 -- have altered our understanding of the early history of the 
text. Discoveries of new and better manuscripts of the Fathers have helped us understand all stages of 
that history. And new tools, some computer-aided, have allowed us to assess many manuscripts 
(especially minuscules) that had never previously been studied. We know of many manuscript groupings 
we had not previously been aware of. We have also learned that even the Byzantine text is not one great 
monolith; although it is the most coherent of the text-types, even it has phases and has undergone a 
certain amount of evolution. 


List of New Testament Manuscripts 


In the light of the complexity we now see in the relationships between manuscripts, we cannot do as Hort 
did and generally just follow the text of B. We need to be aware of all the non-Byzantine manuscripts, 
and keep their peculiarities in mind. We also must know and understand the Byzantine text. If we 
believe, with Sturz and others, that it is early, we must take its readings into account. Even if we accept 
the opinion of Hort in its entirety, and consider the Byzantine text late, we sti// must know its readings so 
that we can see how they have influenced other manuscripts. 


The following list describes some of the more important (generally non-Byzantine) New Testament 
manuscripts and their characteristics. 


e P45. Chester Beatty Papyrus |. Third century papyrus of the Gospels and Acts, now very defective. 
Thought for a time to have a "Caesarean" text, but Hurtado has given strong evidence against this, 
and Colwell has shown that the text has been extensively rewritten and often shortened. The text 
as it stood before this editing may have been Alexandrian. 

e P46, Chester Beatty Papyrus II. Papyrus of the Pauline Epistles (with assorted lacunae; missing 
the beginning of Romans and all of 2 Thessalonians; includes Hebrews, but probably never 
contained the Pastoral Epistles). Usually dated c. 200, although much earlier dates have been 
suggested. The text is rather free, especially in Romans, and contains very many singular 
readings. It stands closer to B than any other manuscript, however, and the two probably form 
their own text-type or sub-text-type. 
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e P47. Chester Beatty Papyrus III. Third century papyrus of the Apocalypse, containing (with 
lacunae) 9:10-17:2. The text is closest to N; it is considered to be more "wild" and less valuable 
than the mainstream Alexandrian witnesses A C. 

e P66. Bodmer Papyrus II. Second or third century papyrus containing most of the gospel of John. 
The manuscript was written in a beautiful hand, probably that of a professional scribe, but very 
carelessly; there are literally hundreds of casual errors corrected by the scribe himself, and in all 
likelihood many more that he did not catch. The resultant text is mostly Alexandrian, and closest to 
P75 and B, but with very many singular readings and readings associated with other types. 

e P/2. Bodmer Papyri VII, VIII. Third or fourth century papyrus containing, along with assorted non- 
Biblical works, 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. As mentioned above, P’ is the only papyrus to contain 
biblical books without lacunae. In the Petrine Epistles its text appears good and early, being 
closest to B. In Jude the text has been regarded as "wild" -- not unusual for manuscripts of Jude, 
which was not highly esteemed in the early church. 

e P/, Bodmer Papyri XIV, XV. Early third century papyrus of Luke and John, containing the majority 
of Luke 3-John 15. The text is regarded as extraordinarily good and carefully written. It is very 
close kin to B, although not a direct ancestor. 

e [8V/01. Codex Sinaiticus. Uncial of the fourth century, and unique in many ways. It is the only uncial 
to contain the complete New Testament (along with large portions of the LXX and certain 
apocryphal books). It is the only New Testament manuscript written with four columns per page. 
The story of its "discovery" and transportation from Sinai to Europe is also unique and involved, 
and cannot be detailed here; although romantic, it's not really significant for textual criticism. 

8/01 is textually very good (although only one of the three scribes was an accurate speller, and 
this one wrote only a handful of leaves in the New Testament). In the Gospels it is generally 
Alexandrian (although the text is something else -- perhaps "Western" -- in the first third of John). 
It is considered second only to P’”° and B as a representative of this type. The same is true in Acts 
and the Catholic Epistles. In Paul, where the textual character of B changes somewhat, % is 
actually the best Alexandrian witness. In the Apocalypse it is somewhat different; it belongs with 
P47 with a text considered inferior to A C. 

e A/02. Codex Alexandrinus. Uncial of the fifth century. The first of the great uncials to come to the 
attention of European scholars. It once contained the entire Old and New Testaments; in its 
current state, most of Matthew and smaller portions of John and 2 Corinthians are missing. In the 
Gospels the manuscript goes primarily with the Byzantine text, although it has a number of non- 
Byzantine readings, most of which are also found in good manuscripts such as B. In the Acts and 
Epistles the text is much better, mostly Alexandrian with only a few Byzantine and mixed readings. 
In the Apocalypse it (along with C) is considered the best surviving witness. 

e B/03. Codex Vaticanus. Uncial of the fourth century, and widely regarded as the most important 
surviving Biblical manuscript. Originally probably contained the entire Greek Bible (except the 
books of Maccabees). However, the final pages of the manuscript have been lost, taking with 
them Hebrews 9:14-end, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and probably the Apocalypse 
(although it is possible that the latter was never part of the manuscript). 

In the gospels in particular, B is considered almost to define the Alexandrian text, and -- since the 
Alexandrian is considered the best text-type -- by implication the original text. Both the Westcott & 
Hort and United Bible Societies editions are strongly dependent on it. 

B retains its high quality in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Its nature in Paul is more uncertain. 
Hort viewed it as mostly Alexandrian with some Western mixture. However, it appears that it 
actually belongs in its own group with P46. (Interestingly, B is the closest uncial to all the 
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substantial early papyri -- to P66 and especially P’”> in the Gospels, to P46 in Paul, and to P’2 in 
the Catholics.) 

e C/04. Uncial of the fifth century, and the most important New Testament palimpsest. It originally 
contained the whole Greek Bible; about three-fifths of the New Testament, and fragments of the 
Old, survive. The upper writing is a series of sermons by Ephraem. 

The text-type of C varies. In the Gospels it is a mixture of Alexandrian and Byzantine elements, 
though some parts are more Byzantine than others. In Acts it is somewhat more Alexandrian. In 
Paul it is almost purely Alexandrian, being very nearly as good as A although perhaps not quite as 
pure as X or 33. In the Catholics it seems to show a mixture of Alexandrian and Family 1739 
readings, with more of the latter than the former. In the Apocalypse it stands close to A, and is one 
of the best manuscripts of the book. 

e D/05. Codex Bezae. The most controversial of all New Testament manuscripts. It is a Greek/Latin 
diglot, with the versions on facing pages. The manuscript is usually dated to the fifth or sixth 
century. It now contains most of the Gospels and Acts, but many pages have been lost. The lost 
pages contained the Johannine Epistles, but there were probably other writings as well, and it is 
not certain what they were. 

On the above scholars agree. On all other things there is debate. For instance, the Greek and 
Latin sides of D (denoted D and d respectively) are very similar, and have obviously been edited 
so as to agree. But was D conformed to d, or d to D, or both? There is no consensus. Nor is there 
agreement about the peculiar nature of D's text. It clearly falls closest to the so-called "Western" 
witnesses such as the Old Latin versions and fathers such as Irengeus. But it also has important 
differences -- e.g. D is the on/y manuscript to transfer Matthew's genealogy of Jesus into Luke 
3:23f. This transfer is obviously the result of rewriting. Is the rest of D's text rewritten, or is this an 
abberation? Again, scholars do not agree. 

This is a particularly serious problem in that D is the only substantial Greek witness to the 
"Western" text of the gospels. Assessing its readings is a perennial problem of textual criticism. All 
we can say here is that its readings should be used with caution, especially when they do not 
have support from a large number of Latin witnesses. 

e D/06. Codex Claromontanus. Uncial of the sixth century, containing almost all of the Pauline 
Epistles (the first few verses of Romans are missing). Like Codex Bezae, it is a Greek/Latin diglot, 
with the two texts on facing pages. Also like Bezae, it is "Western." The "Western" text of Paul, 
however, does not diverge as far from the Alexandrian text as does the text in the Gospels. Also, 
in Paul there are other Greek witnesses to the type, F and G. 

e E/07. Uncial of the ninth century, containing the gospels with minor defects. Noteworthy only as 
the earliest full-blown witness to the Byzantine text (other Byzantine witnesses will not be listed; 
see the entry on the Byzantine Text). 

e E/08. Codex Laudianus. Sixth century uncial of Acts. Greek/Latin diglot, with the two languages in 
very narrow parallel columns on the same page. This manuscript was almost certainly consulted 
by Bede in his commentary on Acts. It is largely Byzantine, but also has many "Western" readings 
(some perhaps from the Latin, but not all) and some Alexandrian readings. 

e F/010 and G/012. Ninth century uncials of Paul. Both are Latin diglots; F has the Latin (a mixed 
Old Latin/Vulgate text) in a facing column; G has a Latin interlinear that appears based on an Old 
Latin text but which has been conformed to the Greek. Both appear to derive from a common 
ancestor at a distance of no more than two generations. This common ancestor lacked Hebrews 
and probably had some other gaps that appear in both manuscripts. The text of the two sister 
uncials is "Western," with perhaps more minor alterations in the text than even D/06. Of the two, F 
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is the more attractive and legible, but G is more complete and seems to have preserved the 
ancestral text better. 

e L/019. Codex Regius. Eighth century uncial of the Gospels, with some slight gaps. The most 
Alexandrian of the late uncials, falling closer to B than to 8. The combination B L was considered 
very strong by Hort. L is mostly Byzantine in the early parts of Matthew, but Byzantine readings 
are rare in Mark through John. 

e P/025. Ninth century uncial palimpsest of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. P is more 
noteworthy for its relative completeness than its text; it is everywhere more Byzantine than 
anything else. P is almost purely Byzantine in Acts, and has the "Andreas" text in the Apocalypse; 
in Paul and the Catholic Epistles, however, it has many Alexandrian readings among the 
Byzantine. 

e W/032. Fifth century uncial of the Gospels, with some slight lacunae. W is unusual in that its text is 
heavily "block mixed": Byzantine in Matthew, "Western" and/or "Ceesarean" in Mark; Byzantine 
and Alexandrian in Luke, mostly Alexandrian in John. Its early date makes it important, but the 
student should always be sure to know what to expect from it in any particular passage. 

e ©/038. The Koridethi codex. Uncial of the gospels, missing parts of the first five chapters of 
Matthew. Its date is uncertain (there are no other manuscripts which use the same writing style; it 
seems to have been written by a scribe who had very little Greek), but the ninth century is often 
suggested. The earliest and most important witness to the so-called "Caesarean" text, although in 
fact it has many Byzantine readings as well. 

e 1. Minuscule of the twelfth century, containing the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. 
In the Acts and Epistles the text is mostly Byzantine, but in the Gospels it is the head of the family 
known as the Lake Group (usually symbolized A or f!), which also contains 118, 131, 205 (a 
probable descendent of 209), 209, and 1582 (the closest relative of 1). The Lake Group is usually 
listed as "Ceesarean," although the group seems slightly closer to the Alexandrian text than the 
other witnesses to this type. 

e 13. Minuscule of the thirteenth century, containing the Gospels with some lacunae. It is the best- 
known (though not the best) member of the family known as the Ferrar Group (usually symbolized 
o or f13), which also contains 69, 124, 174, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983, 1689, and 1709. 
Like the Lake Group, the Ferrar Group is listed as "Caesarean," though it has more Byzantine 
readings than the Koridethi Codex or Family 1. 

e 33. Minuscule of the ninth century, containing the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse 
(with some small gaps in the gospels and many places where damp has made the manuscript 
difficult to read). Called "the Queen of the Minuscules," and generally worthy of the title. In the 
Gospels it is Alexandrian, though with much Byzantine mixture. The Byzantine mixture is less in 
the rest of the New Testament; in Paul it is second only to ® as an Alexandrian witness (except in 
Romans, which has a Byzantine text written by another hand). 

e 81. Minuscule of the year 1044, containing the Acts (with lacunae) and Epistles. Often, and with 
some justice, regarded as having the best text of Acts among the minuscules. It agrees generally 
with the Alexandrian text, although with somewhat more Byzantine mixture and a few more late 
readings than the Alexandrian uncials. 

e 5/79. Minuscule of the thirteenth century, containing the Gospels with lacunae. One of the more 
strongly Alexandrian minuscule witnesses in the Gospels, although it also has many Byzantine 
readings (especially in Matthew, where the Byzantine element is stronger than the Alexandrian). 

e 892. Minuscule of the ninth century, containing the Gospels with some insertions from a later 
hand. Although 892 is a minuscule, it was copied from an uncial, and still displays some of the 
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characteristics of its parent (e.g. the same page breaks). 892 is probably the most Alexandrian of 
all the minuscules of the Gospels, although there is (as always) a significant Byzantine element. 
The supplements (which occupy most of the second half of John) are almost purely Byzantine. 

e 1175. Minuscule of the eleventh century, containing the Acts and Epistles (with significant lacunae 
in the final part of Paul). Considered one of the best and most Alexandrian minuscules, but with a 
curiously mixed text. Romans and the Johannine Epistles are Byzantine. The rest of the Epistles 
are Alexandrian with some Byzantine readings. Acts is mostly pre-Byzantine, but the amount of 
"Western" influence seems to vary from insignificant to rather large. 

e 1241. Minuscule of the twelfth century, containing the entire New Testament except the 
Apocalypse, but with some lacunae and assorted supplements. Carelessly copied and with many 
peculiar readings as a result. A curiously mixed text, mostly Byzantine though with some 
Alexandrian readings in Matthew and Mark; perhaps the most Alexandrian minuscule witness to 
Luke; Alexandrian and Byzantine mixed in John; mostly Byzantine in Acts; mostly Byzantine in 
Paul, but with supplements containing some earlier readings; highly valuable in the Catholics, 
where it goes with 1739. 

e 1506. Minuscule of the year 1320, now containing only the gospels (with some lacunae) plus the 
beginning of Paul (Romans and the first three and a fraction chapters of 1 Corinthians). It is of no 
value at all in the Gospels, but in Paul its text is strongly Alexandrian. 1506 is most noteworthy in 
that, alone among New Testament manuscripts, it omits Chapter 16 of Romans. 

e 1739. Tenth century minuscule of the Acts and Epistles, complete except that the first chapter and 
a fraction of Acts come from a later hand. The single most important minuscule known. Space 
does not permit us to describe it in detail here; see the link. Suffice it to say that 1739 and its allies 
contain a very old text -- which, however, is not part of the Alexandrian text and so has great value 
in its own right. 

e 2138. Minuscule of the year 1072, containing the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. 2138 is of value 
only in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. It is, however, the earliest member of a fairly large group of 
manuscripts (e.g. 614 in the Acts and Catholics, 630 in the Catholics, and 1505 in the Acts, Paul, 
and Catholics) which contain a text neither Alexandrian nor Byzantine (some have called it 
"Western"; this is open to debate. For more on the matter, follow the link to 2138). 


The above list shows that we know quite a bit about certain manuscripts. Even so, the matter of 
manuscript classification remains highly uncertain. The reader interested in a discussion of 
contemporary issues is referred to the article on Text-Types and Textual Kinship. 


Perhaps as a result of this uncertainty, textual criticism in the twentieth century has placed increased 
emphasis on internal evidence. All textual critics balance internal and external evidence to some degree, 
but the twentieth century has seen a new class of critics. Often called "Radical" or "Thoroughgoing 
Eclectics," they decide readings almost entirely on the basis of internal evidence; manuscripts are simply 
the sources of the readings to be examined. Foremost among these scholars are G. D. Kilpatrick and J. 
Keith Elliot. 


The "documentary" methods of Hort, meanwhile, have been almost completely abandoned. The most 
common method today is "Reasoned Eclecticism," which attempts to give both internal and external 
evidence full voice. The interested reader is therefore advised to study the list of Canons of Criticism, 
examining both the rules for internal and external evidence. 
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Let us conclude this far-too-brief survey with a handful of addition examples that demonstrate both 
internal and external rules. A handful of additional Examples are available in the Encyclopedia, but many 
of these stress the use of text-types and external evidence, and so are perhaps not ideal for beginning 
students. 


James 5:7 
0 yewpyoo... AABN [add] TPOWLOV KOU OWLWLOV: the farmer... receives... early and late [add] 


e add vetov, "rain" AK L P ¥ 049 056 0142 33 81 88 104 181 322 323 330 (436) 451 614 629 1243 
1505 1611 1735 1852 2138 2344 2412 2464 2492 2495 Byz pesh hark'ext geo™s slav 

e add xapnov, “fruit” X(*) 398 1175 ff hark™@'9 (bo) Faustus Cassiodorus 

e [no addition] P’4 B 048 (69) 945 1241 1739 2298 vgam.colb,dem,dubl,ful,(harl) sa arm geomss 


This reading can be resolved using either internal or external evidence. Internally, it is clear that the 
original reading is the short one. If the text originally said "the farmer waits to receive early and late," this 
could easily have confused scribes, who would feel that the verb needs an object. A forerunner of the 
Byzantine text added "rain," while a few scribes added "fruit" instead. Thus the reading without either 
noun easily explains the others. Whereas if either "rain" or "fruit" were original, there would be no reason 
to omit it, and even less reason to change the one to the other. 


The manuscript evidence is also clear. "Fruit" is simply inadequately supported. The support for "rain" is 
somewhat better, consisting of the Byzantine text, Family 2138, and an assortment of late Alexandrian 
manuscripts. The omission, however, has the support of Family 1739, of the earliest Alexandrian witness 
(B, supported by P’4 and the Sahidic), and a wide variety of versions. While this is not as decisive as the 
internal evidence, it is strong. Combined, the internal and external evidence make it all but certain that 
the short reading is original. 


Matthew 13:9 


ota /add] OKOVETO: with ears [add] let that one hear 


e add axovetv, "to hear" 8° CDEFGKNOWXZTA OTL fF fl3 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 
1010 1071 1241 1243 1342 1424 1505 Byz aur b cdf ff@ g! h|q vg cur pesh hark sa bo arm eth 
geo slav 

e [no addition] X* B Lae ff! k sin 


This reading will usually be decided based on internal evidence, since the external evidence is 
somewhat spilt. The earliest Alexandrians omit "to hear," as do several of the best Old Latins. On the 
other hand, the majority of both Alexandrian and "Western" witnesses, along with the entire "Caesarean 
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and Byzantine families, add the infinitive. On the basis of the external evidence, most scholars would 
probably prefer the short reading, but would be open to counter-suggestion. 


The internal evidence is quite decisive, however. In Mark we find the phrase "ears to hear" three times 
(4:9, 23, 7:16), supported in two instances by Luke. In Matthew, however, all three instances of the 
phrase are marked by variation. In each case, the Byzantine text reads "ears to hear,” and at least some 
early witnesses omit "to hear." Now we know that Matthew abbreviated Mark wherever possible, and we 
know that scribes were always harmonizing one gospel to another (that is, making both gospels sound 
alike -- usually by grafting the longer reading of one gospel onto the shorter reading of another). 
Therefore there is every likelihood that the reading without "to hear" is original (here and in 11:15, 
13:43), and the longer readings are assimilations to Mark. 


Several Final notes.... 


First, critical editions use many different formats to present data. The system above is by no means 
typical. A good critical edition will explain how it is to be read, but you can also find information in the 
article on Critical Editions -- which also briefly describes the nature and history of several of the major 
editions. 


Second, it should be stressed that textual criticism, unlike any other Biblical discipline, should not be faith- 
based. The goal must always be the highest possible degree of scientific objectivity. This is simply a 
logical necessity. The Bible is one of the basic pillars of Christian theology (most Protestant sects would 
say the basic pillar). Therefore it follows that we want to reconstruct it as accurately as possible. But as 
soon as one allows personal preference (whether it be called that or "the voice of the Holy Spirit" or the 
like) to determine the text, where does one stop? | will offer myself as an example. | personally find the 
doctrine of predestination to be simply abhorrent. It's boring for God and utterly unfair for humans. If | 
were to allow my own opinions (which feel just as much like the voice of the Holy Spirit as the next 
person's opinion) to control me, | would always be tempted to delete or soften pro-predestination 
references. We will all have such prejudices. The only possible solution is to follow objective rules. Your 
rules may differ from mine, and so may produce different results -- but at least the result will not suffer 
from theological bias. Treat textual criticism as a science (using logic in the application of internal 
evidence and text-types and mathematical data in the evaluation of the external), and you should do 
well. 


Third, I've had people come to me saying, in effect, "Help! This textual criticism stuff is undermining my 
faith." | would stress that this is no concern of the textual critic, who has a job to perform. (Yet another 
advantage of textual critics with no religious axe to grind.) But | suppose we should speak to this point. 


First, it should be noted that every ancient writing extant in multiple copies shows variations -- often 
much more significant variations than we find in the New Testament text. If 6,000 New Testament 
manuscripts showed no variation at all, it would be clear and direct evidence of supernatural influence 
(note that such influence need not have been God's; it could theoretically be the work of a being 
opposed to God). But God presents no other such explicit evidence; why offer it only in a strange and 
obscure form that no one could appreciate until recently when we have at last been able to study enough 
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manuscripts to prove the point? Even if you have some sort of inerrantist belief, it makes no sense. And 
there is a faith issue the other way, too: What sort of God would keep the Bible inviolate but allow wars 
and rape and murder and child abuse? A God who simply takes a "hands off" attitude is one thing, a 
capricious God is another. 


As to how the textual critic can answer the doubts of laypeople confronted with the alleged issue of 
textual criticism, | would suggest simply having the doubter consult one of the modern English 
translations. The New Revised Standard Version, for instance, records textual variations with the words 
"other ancient authorities read...." Have the person read some of these footnotes. Do any of them really 
affect the person's beliefs? Does it really matter if the Greek transliteration of the name of the Hebrew 
King Amon was "Amon" or "Amos"? Does it matter if people in Alexandria spelled their verbs in a way 
modern writers consider uncouth? Variation in the text is real and is widespread. Few if any scholars 
believe that we have recovered the original text with absolute certainty -- but | know of none who regard 
the difference as so substantial as to be actually capable of producing heresy. Scholars such as Burgon 
and Pickering have been intemperate (and, in the latter case at least, demonstrably inaccurate) in their 
attacks on scholars' methods. But even they have not shown any instance of modern (as opposed to 
ancient) editors producing any readings which affect Christian doctrine; doctrine is a unity and does not 
rest on a particular passage. 


Though | would strongly argue, personally, that if such a reading does exist, it is still the textual critic's 
duty to adopt that reading if the evidence supports it. "ko ywmoeo8e THY GANDELAV KOI N AANOELO 
ehevOEepmoet VLA" (John 8:32, a verse with no significant variants). 


There is an interesting analogy in Karen H. Jobes and Moisés Silva's Introduction to the Septuagint 
(page 124): Consider purifying our water supplies (or anything else involving sanitation, e.g. washing 
hands or pasteurizing milk): No matter how hard you try, none of these activities will eliminate all 
contamination. Does that mean that it's not worth purifying water -- that we should drink dirty water and 
assume it's clean? Only if you like typhoid fever. We can't reconstruct the original text perfectly, because 
we are human and it is a text copied by humans. But we can produce better and purer text. We can -- 
but only if we're willing to concede the need. Textual criticism does not threaten the Bible. Refusing to 
engage in TC is the threat. 


Good luck! 
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Assorted Short Definitions 


Abschrift 
German for "copy, duplicate," and used to refer to manuscripts that are copies of other 
manuscripts. Normally symbolized by the superscript abbreviation 255, Thus 2055S is a 
copy of 205, and Das! (Tischendorf's E) and D@>s2 are copies of D/O6. Only about a 
dozen manuscripts are known to be copies of other manuscripts, though more might be 
recognized if all manuscripts could be fully examined (it is unlikely that there are any 
other papyrus or uncial manuscripts which are copies of other manuscripts, but few 
minuscules have been examined well enough to test the matter, and the number of 
lectionaries so examined is even smaller.) 

Chemicals and Chemical Reagents 
Old manuscripts can be extremely difficult to read. The most obvious examples are 
palimpsests, but even the upper writing can fade. 
Today, scholars have excellent tools for dealing with such problems (notably ultraviolet 
photography, though there are many other techniques in use). That wasn't so in the past, 
but the desire to read the manuscripts was just as great. 
In consequence, scientists developed a number of chemicals for trying to bring out faded 
or eradicated ink. The first ink restorer seems to have been oakgall (gallic acid or, 
technically, trinydroxbenzoic acid, CgH2(OQH)3;COOKH) used as early as the early 


seventeenth century (possibly earlier), but much stronger chemicals were eventually 
discovered. Some of the reagents used in the nineteenth century include ammonic 
sulphydrate, potassium nitrate, potassium bisulfate, and Gioberti tincture -- successive 
coats of hydrochloric acid and potassium cyanide (!). 

The problem with these chemicals is that, although they can bring out the writing in the 
short term, they destroy the manuscript in the slightly longer term. They can cause the 
ink to blot and the parchment to decay. Among New Testament manuscripts, this 
happened notably to C (though it is not clear whether Tischendorf was guilty; other 
scholars seem to have been the primary culprits). The problem is especially bad when 
multiple chemicals are applied (as was done, e.g., to the manuscript of The Poem of the 
Cid); not only does this damage the parchment, but it also renders ultraviolet 
photography less effective. 

Chemical "enhancement" of manuscripts is now strongly frowned upon, and has 
effectively stopped. Unfortunately, there are instances of the use of chemicals as late as 
the 1920s; many manuscripts which survived the Middle Ages have now been 
permanently damaged by more modern scholars who generally did not learn much as a 
result of their vandalism. 

Another application of chemistry to textual criticism is in the dating and verification of 
manuscripts. Spectroscopy and other tests can reveal chemicals contained in inks or 
paintings without damaging the manuscript. And if a manuscript contains a chemical not 
in use at the time it was thought to have been written, well, that implies a problem. This 
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line of argument has been used, e.g. to implicate 2427 as a forgery, since it contains 
Prussian Blue, a dye not invented until the eighteenth century, well after 2427's alleged 
date. The problem with such arguments is that they depend to a strong extent on our 
knowledge of history of chemical use; there is currently a major argument about another 
chemical, titanium dioxide, thought to be modern but now found in small amounts in 
ancient inks. 

Codex 
Plural codices. The characteristic format of Christian literature. The Christian church 
adopted this format almost universally in its early years, at a time when both Jews and 
pagan writers continued to use scrolls. Among known Christian manuscripts, all but four 
are written in codex form (the four exceptions, P12, P18, P18, and P22, are all written on 
reused scrolls; there is thus no known instance of a scroll being deliberately prepared for 
use in Christian literature). 
The codex was in fact what moderns think of as a book -- a series of leaves folded and 
bound together, usually within covers. Codices could be made of parchment or papyrus 
(or, of course, paper, once it became available). Whichever writing material was used, a 
series of sheets would be gathered and folded over, meaning that each sheet yielded 
four pages. These gatherings of leaves are normally referred to as quires. 
Many of the earliest codices consisted of only a single quire of many pages. Examples of 
single-quire codices include P®, P46, and P”9. Single-quire codices, however, are 
inconvenient in many ways: They do not fold flat, they often break at the spine, and the 
outside edges of the page are not even. Still more troublesome is the fact that the scribe 
had to estimate, before the copying process began, how many leaves would be needed. 
If the estimate were inaccurate, the codex would be left with blank pages at the end, or -- 
even worse -- a few extra pages which would have to be somehow attached to the back 
of the document. As a result, it became normal to assemble books by placing smaller 
quires back to back. This can be seen as early as P66, which uses quires of from four to 
eight sheets (16 to 32 pages). Quires of four sheets (16 pages) eventually became 
relatively standard, although there are many exceptions (B, for example, uses five-sheet 
quires). 

Alexandrian Critical Symbols 
The scholars of the ancient Alexandrian library are often credited with inventing textual 
criticism, primarily for purposes of reconstructing Homer. This is a somewhat deceptive 
statement, as there is no continuity between the Alexandrian scholars and modern 
textual critics. What is more, their methods are not really all that similar to ours 
(questioning lines, e.g., because they didn't think Homer could write an imperfect line). 
But their critical symbols will occur on occasion in New Testament works as well as 
(naturally) classical works. In addition, Origen used some of the symbols in the Hexapla. 
In fullest form, the Alexandrians used six symbols: 


Symbol Name Purpose 
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= 
Dittography 


Obelus 


Diple 


Oldest and most basic (and occasionally shown in other forms); 
indicates a spurious line. (Used by Origen in the Hexapla to 
indicate a section found in the Hebrew but not the Greek. For 
this purpose, of course, it had sometimes to be inserted into the 
text, rather than the margin, since the LXX, unlike Homer, was 
prose rather than poetry.) 


Indicates a noteworthy point (whether an unusual word or am 
important point of content). Often used in conjunction with 
scholia. 


periestigmene Largely specific to Homer; indicates a difference between 
(dotted diple) editions 


Asteriskos 


Asterisk plus 
obelus 


Antistigma 


A line repeated (incorrectly) in another context (the location of 
the repetition was marked with the asterisk plus obelus). (Used 
by Origen to note a place where the Greek and Hebrew were 
not properly parallel.) 


Indicates the repetition of a passage which correctly belongs 
elsewhere (the other use, where the passage is "correct," is also 
marked, but only with the asterisk) 


Indicates lines which have been disordered 


A particular form of scribal error, in which a scribe accidentally repeats a letter or 
sequence of letters which should be written only once. Most such readings can be 
detected instantly, but in some instances where a sequence of letters occurs once in 
some manuscripts and twice in others, it is not clear whether the double reading is the 
result of dittography or whether the single reading follows from haplography. A famous 
example of this is in 1 Thes. 2:7, where we see a variation between eyevnOnuev vor 
and eyevnOnuev nto. A relatively common dittography involves the conjunction sev, in 
readings such as o1vdapev (Or 01d LEV) VErSUS OLOMUEV LEV. 

Easily Confused Letters 
Many mistakes in copying arise when a scribe misreads the exemplar. Handwriting being 
what it is, chances are that, on occasion, almost everything has been read as something 
else. But some errors are much more likely than others. In Greek uncials, for example, 
the following were frequently and easily confused: 
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AAA AAA 


ee OC ROO 

IC K It K 

[ T rT 
IHW T TT WANT TT 
NMOAA MAA 


In Greek minuscule hands, with many different styles and vast numbers of ligatures, 
there were many more combinations which might be confused occasionally. Some of the 
most common confusions, however, include 

Bru 

uv 

EVD 

It will be noted that errors which could occur in uncials are more important for the history 
of the text, as these errors could have arisen early in the history of copying. 

Similar confusions could, of course, occur in other languages. The list for Coptic, for 
instance, closely resembled the Greek list, as Coptic letters were based on the Greek. 
Latin had its own list. In uncials, the primary probleme were: 

ILT 

FPR 

CEOGU 

EU COG 

(the list for inscriptional capitals is somewhat different, as E, for example, was straight in 
capitals but curved in uncials. Since, however, there are no known copies of the New 
Testament inscribed on stone tablets, this is of little concern.) 

Easily confused letters in Latin minuscule script include 

au 

oe 

cld 

nu 

sf 

ct 

In addition, almost any combination of letters with many vertical strokes (such as i | mn t) 
could cause confusion. Particular scripts might add additional confusions; Beneventan 
script, for instance, used an odd form of the letter t which closely resembles the letter a! 
Also, it's worth remembering that the above lists are based on book hands. In the days 
when almost all copying was done by trained copyists, one could expect nearly 
everything to be written in such hands. But as literacy became widespread, this tended to 
break down. Casual writers could produce almost anything. A book on English 
letterforms, for instance, gives samples of sixteenth century writing which show forms of 
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the letter a which look like b, n, u, and w; many writers made c resemble t; d and e could 
both look like a theta (!), and so forth. 
A final reminder concerns numbers. In Greek as in most modern languages, a number 
could be written as a numeral or spelled out (e.g. in Rev. 13:18, the "number of the 
beast" could be e€akootor e&nkovta e€& or XEC'. It will be evident that this can produce 
different confusions. (Though this error is perhaps more likely in Latin, with its repeated | 
and X symbols, than Greek.) 

Exemplar 
The manuscript from which a manuscript was copied (compare "abschrift,” the copied 
manuscript). We know the exemplars of certain manuscripts (e.g. DP/06 is the exemplar 
of D@6s1), but generally the term refers to lost manuscripts. 

External Evidence 
Evidence based on the readings found in the manuscripts (as opposed to internal 
evidence, which based on the nature of the readings). External evidence is based on the 
number and nature of the witnesses supporting a particular reading. For further details 
see External Critical Rules under Canons of Criticism. 

The Genealogical Method 
Considered to be the method practiced by F. J. A. Hort in the preparation of the Westcott 
& Hort edition of the New Testament. (Though in fact Hort did not use genealogy, just the 
presuppositions of genealogy.) In theory, the basic procedure resembles that of Non- 
Biblical Textual Criticism performed in a sort of an abstract way: Examine the witnesses 
and group them into text-types, then examine the text-types. This evidence then can be 
used to determine the original text. (It should be noted, however, that if Hort ever really 
did quantitative study of text-types, he left no evidence of this. He simply assumed the 
types, without examining them in detail.) 
Hort's use of the genealogical method led him to the theory of "Neutral," Alexandrian, 
"Syrian" (Byzantine), and "Western" texts which formed the basis of the Westcott-Hort 
edition. This textual theory has been modified in some instances, with the result that the 
"genealogical method" is now rather in dispute. This is rather unfair; although Hort's 
results cannot stand, and his description of his method is too theoretical (and was not, in 
fact, the entire basis of his text), the principle of grouping and editing by text-types has by 
no means been disproved. See, e.g., the section on The Use of Text-Types in the article 
on Text-Types. 

haplography 
In broadest terms, the loss of letters in a text. It occurs when a scribe skips ahead one or 
more letters in a manuscript, omitting the intervening letters. Haplography is thus the 
inverse of dittography. Haplography may arise from many causes (homoioteleuton and 
homoioarcton being the most common), and while it can usually be detected by a casual 
reader, in some cases it may produce a variant which could also be the result of 
dittography (see the examples in that entry). 

Homoioarcton 
Homoioarcton, "same beginning," is the inverse error of the better-known (and somewhat 
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more common) homoioteleuton. It occurs when a scribe's eye skips from one occurence 
of a word, phrase or sequence of letters to a similar sequence further down the page. An 
obvious example comes in Luke's genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23-38), in which we find 
the sequence "tov [some name]" repeated dozens of times. Small wonder that a very 
large number of manuscripts missed a name or two! (e.g. the apparatus of the Aland 
synopsis shows six different authorities, out of some forty to fifty examined, omitting at 
least one name). 
Like homoioteleuton errors, homoioarcton errors can produce nonsense, but can also be 
sensible (and therefore perhaps difficult to tell from other sorts of errors). 
Homoioarcton is noted in the Nestle-Aland apparatus with the notation h.a., but 
observation shows that this notation is not used nearly as often as it might be (e.g. none 
of the omissions in Luke 3 are noted as possible homoioarcton errors). Students are 
therefore advised to note this possibility in examining variants. 

Homoioteleuton 
Homoioteleuton, "same ending." Perhaps the most common of all forms of scribal error; 
almost all manuscripts contain at least a few instances of it. Homoioteleuton occurs when 
two words/phrases/lines end with the same sequence of letters. The scribe, having 
finished copying the first, skips to the second, omitting all intervening words. An English 
example of homoioteleuton might be the following trivial instance: 
Original reads "Pete went to the store. When he reached the store he bought bread and 
milk." The scribe, skipping from the first instance of "store" to the second, would write 
"Pete went to the store he bought bread and milk." 
Homoioteleuton errors can occur almost anywhere, and are often easily detected as they 
produce nonsense. There are, however, exceptions, as e.g. in 1 John 2:23, where the 
Majority text has skipped tov matepa e€xXEél...TOV TATEPa ExXEL, leaving a text which is 
incomplete but perfectly sensible. 
Homoioteleuton is symbolized in the Nestle apparatus by the symbol h.t. (which indicates 
either that a manuscript has a homoioteleuton error or that a variant is or might be 
caused by homoioteleuton). Others such as Merk use a "leap" symbol, ~~, similar to a 
sideways parenthesis or a musical slur. 

liluminated Manuscripts 
In theory, an illuminated manuscript is one which brings light on the text, i.e. one which 
makes it clearer. This sense, however, has given way completely to the meaning 
"decorated manuscript." An illuminated manuscript is one which, in some way or other, is 
more attractive than an ordinary manuscript. Such manuscripts range from the Purple 
Uncials (written in metallic inks on purple parchment) to manuscripts with illustrations to 
manuscripts such as 16 with its elaborate scheme of multicolored inks. (It might be noted 
that the proliferation of such extravagant manuscripts provoked the wrath of Jerome, but 
even his condemnation did not stop their production.) 

Internal Evidence 
Evidence based on the logic of readings (as opposed to external evidence, which is 
based on the readings of manuscripts). Also called "transcriptional probability" or the like. 
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It is based on determining which reading most likely gave rise to the others -- e.g. which 
reading a scribe would be more likely to change by accident or on purpose; which 
reading the original author is most likely to have written. For further details see Internal 
Critical Rules under Canons of Criticism. 

Jerusalem Colophon 
A colophon found in a number of manuscripts, including A/039, 20, 164, 215, 262, 300, 
376, 428, 565, 686, 718, 1071, etc. (though some manuscripts apply it only to particular 
books, and others to all four gospels). The colophon states that the manuscript involved 
was "copied and corrected from the ancient exemplars from Jerusalem preserved on the 
holy mountain" (i.e. probably Athos). It should be noted, however, that this colophon 
does not guarantee anything about the texts of the manuscripts; they are not necessarily 
related textually (though a surprising number belong to Group A: A, 164, 262, and 
perhaps some of the many Wisse does not classify). Presumably the colophon was 
copied down from document to document independently of the text. 

Lacuna 
Plural lacunae. From Latin lacuna, gap, pool, cavern. With reference to manuscripts, it 
means to be defective for a portion of the text (usually short). Notice that a lacuna always 
refers to a portion of a manuscript which has been /ost (due to the disappearance of 
leaves or the effects of water or trimming or whatever); it should not be used to refer to a 
section of the text which never was found in a manuscript. 
The adjective Jacunose may refer to a manuscript with many lacunae. 

Lemma 
Ultimately from Greek AauBava@, hence "(something) received." The closest common 
equivalent is probably a "proposition" or perhaps "suggestion, statement." This is the 
sense in which the term is used in mathematics: A subsidiary proposition, of no great 
importance in itself, which is used to prove a more important theorem. 
In textual criticism, "lemma" usually is used to describe the text of a running commentary 
or commentary manuscript. So, for example, we might cite Origen'©™ and Origencom™, 
with the lemma being the reading found in the biblical text of the manuscript and the 
commentary being found in the margin. 
Since the biblical text seems more liable to correction than the commentary, the value of 
a lemma is usually less than the reading(s) in the margin. Thus certain editions will only 
cite a lemma where the commentary is missing or unclear. 

Local-Genealogical Method 
The method of criticism advocated by Kurt and Barbara Aland, which they describe as 
"applying to each passage individually the approach used by classical philology for the 
whole tradition" (Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament, p. 34). On page 291 
they explain this: "[Arranging the variants in each passage] in a stemma... reflecting the 
lines of development among the readings, demonstrating which reading must be original 
because it best explains the rise of the other readings." Thus the "local-genealogical 
method" is really just another way of saying "that reading is best which best explains the 
others." 
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It should perhaps be added that the Alands, in their work on the United Bible Societies 
Edition, do not appear to have followed this method, as the UBS text is overwhelmingly 
Alexandrian. A text proceeding purely from local-genealogical work (i.e. from internal 
criteria only) would without doubt be more eclectic. This leads to the suspicion that the 
Alands have not correctly described their method, which instead consists of using "local 
genealogy" as assisted by the history of the text (so, e.g., a reading found only in a late 
text-type cannot be earlier than one found in an early text-type, no matter how original it 
may appear on internal grounds). This is, in the author's opinion, the best and most 
proper form of criticism -- but it requires a truly accurate history of the text, something 
which the Alands (on the evidence) had not achieved. 

Local Texts 
A term popularized by B. H. Streeter. A "local text" is the style of text typically found ina 
particular area -- as the Alexandrian text is considered to have been found in Alexandria 
and the "Ceesarean" text in Caesarea. As these texts evolved largely in isolation (a 
manuscript on, say, Mount Athos might be compared with other manuscripts at Athos, 
but rarely with manuscripts from other places), each local text would tend to develop 
peculiar readings, and peculiar patterns of readings. Streeter, for instance, thought he 
might have evidence of five local texts: The Alexandrian, (found in B # C L 33 Sahidic 
Bohairic etc.), the Caesarean (© family 1 family 13 28 565 700 Armenian Georgian), the 
Antiochian (Old Syriac), the Italian or Gaulish (D ab), and the African (WMark k e) (see 
The Four Gospels, p. 26, etc.). 
Direct evidence for the theory of local texts is largely lacking; except for the Egyptian 
papyri, we cannot correlate texts with the place of origin of manuscripts. There is some 
evidence of local texts on a lower level; we tend to find, e.g., that if a particular scribe 
copies several manuscripts, they tend to be of a single type. (Consider the work of 
Theodore of Hagiopetros, who is almost single-handedly responsible for Wisse's Kx 
Cluster 74, or George Hermonymos, who game us manuscripts of KX Cluster 17). There 
is also evidence from non-Biblical manuscripts; in works such as Piers Plowman, we find 
significant correlation between the place a manuscript was copied and the text it 
contains. (The vast majority of manuscripts of the "C" recension are found in the general 
area of Gloucester and the southwest; the "B" recension is common around London; the 
"A" recension is scattered but has several representatives near Cambridge.) 
With the discovery of the papyri and the realization that not all these Egyptian 
manuscripts have Alexandrian texts, the theory of local texts has lost some of its favour. 
We also find that not all the texts at large ancient repositories (Athos, Sinai) are of the 
same type. The truth is, however, that even in Egypt a single text (the Alexandrian) is 
dominant. At the very least, we could expect local texts to flourish in isolated areas, and 
also to find particular sorts of texts associated with particular localities. There was much 
commerce in the ancient world, and so not all manuscripts in an area will automatically 
have the local text -- but this does not invalidate the theory; it merely means that we must 
investigate manuscripts to see if they belong with their local type. 
Still, caution must be used in assessing the value of local texts. If two local texts are 
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indeed independent, then their common readings do have extra value. But the texts must 
indeed be independent! If, as some have charged, the "Caesarean" and/or Byzantine 
texts are the result of editorial conflation of the Alexandrian and "Western" texts, they 
have no value as diverse witnesses. In addition, we must be alert to the possibility that 
one local text is derived from another. If, e.g., the texts at Athos are ultimately derived 
from Constantinople (a real possibility), then the local text of Athos has no independent 
significance. 

Old Testament Quotations 
Many modern editions of the New Testament highlight Old Testament quotations in some 
way (typically by the use of boldface or italics). This is not a new idea; we find Old 
Testament quotations marked from a very early date. Typically such passages are 
marked with the symbol > in the margin; we see this, e.g., in Codex Vaticanus. 
As far at the quotations itself are concerned, it should be kept in mind that most scribes 
knew them in their own language. Thus copies of the Greek Bible tended to use the 
Septuagint text, and scribes would tend to conform passages to the Septuagint if by 
some chance they differed. This phenomenon doubtless occured also in the other 
versions (e.g. a Vulgate quotation might be assimilated to the Vulgate Old Testament), 
though this is not normally a matter of great concern for textual critics. 

Opisthograph 
The name means "back-writing,” and is descriptive. An opisthograph is a writing written 
on the back of another writing. (For obvious reasons, opisthographs are written on the 
back of scrolls, not codices.) The only important opisthograph in the catalog of NT 
manuscripts is P13. 

Paleography 
Obviously from the Greek roots for "old writing,” paleography is the study of the writing of 
manuscripts. A paleographic study of a manuscript can provide much useful information, 
hinting, e.g., at the place the manuscript was copied, the circumstances of its writing, and 
(perhaps most important) its approximate date. 
The term "paleography" was coined by Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, who in 1708 
published the Paleographia graeca -- not actually the first book on dating manuscripts, 
but the first one to develop the tools of the discipline; soon after, Scipione Maffei 
discovered many old documents in Verona, and on this basis developed Latin 
paleography and added greatly to the knowledge of the field. 
Palaeography uses many tools to make its judgements (far too many to be covered 
here!); of these, shapes of the letters is perhaps the most important (for examples of the 
evolution of uncial letterforms, see the article on and examples of Uncial Script). 
However, a paleographer will also examine the way the manuscript is prepared -- both 
the material (papyrus, parchment, paper; scroll or codex) and the method of writing 
(reed, quill, metal pen; ink type), plus the way the lines are ruled (sharp or blunt point, 
etc.) Word forms as well as letter forms must be examined, as well as the shape of the 
page and the arrangement of the columns, plus any marginalia or artwork or even 
unrelated scribbles. 
Care must be taken with the results of paleography, however. It is not an exact science, 
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and all its judgments are approximate (so, e.g., the enthusiasm about the early date of 
Ps2 should be treated with a certain amount of caution; it is simply not possible to date a 
manuscript to the fifteen or so year span some have proposed for P®2). Housman writes, 
wisely, that "...even when palaeography is kept in her proper place, as handmaid, and 
not allowed to give herself the airs of mistress, she is apt to be overworked." It is 
perfectly possible for old handwriting styles to be preserved long after new ones have 
evolved. Sometimes this is the result of isolation -- but sometimes it is the result of 
peculiar needs. (An example of this is Old English hands. Old English used three letters 
not in the Roman alphabet -- eth (4), thorn (k), and yogh (3). This led to preservation of 
an older script for Old English documents even as new ones evolved for Latin (we see 
instances, even from the same scribe, of Old English documents written in an insular 
hand even as Latin works are copied in a Caroline minuscule). We see something rather 
analogous in the case of Codex Bezae, where the Greek and Latin hands have been 
conformed to each other (this is the chief reason why Bezae is so difficult to date). It 
should also be noted that paleography does not concern itself solely with manuscript 
dating, although this seems to get all the "press" in most English-language volumes on 
TC. Paleographers concern themselves also with the place of the writing, the scribe, etc. 
(E. Maunde Thompson, for instance, was perhaps the most famous of all students of 
classical paleography -- and he was called upon to examine the manuscript of the play 
"Sir Thomas More" to see if a particular scene was indeed in Shakespeare's own hand.) 
These other considerations can be very important: Consider the implications, e.g., if 
Tischendorf had been right and the same scribe had worked on B and 3, or if it could be 
proved that one of those manuscripts had been written in an unexpected place (e.g. 
Rome). 

Palimpsest 
From Greek roots meaning "again-scraped." A palimpsest was a manuscript which was 
re-used. Presumably the original writing was no longer valued and/or easily read, anda 
scribe decided that the expensive parchment could be better used for something else 
(almost all palimpsest are parchment; papyrus and paper are not suitable for re-use). In 
most instances the parchment would be washed and/or scraped and resurfaced, then 
overwritten, although there are instances of manuscripts which were overwritten without 
being cleaned. 
The under-writing of palimpsests is, of course, often difficult to read, although modern 
tools such as ultraviolet photography help somewhat. (Earlier chemical reagents often 
damaged manuscripts without doing much to improve their legibility.) But almost all 
palimpsests are illegible at certain points, and most have lost leaves as well. 
Among the more important New Testament palimpsests are C (sometimes listed as the 
first palimpsest "discovered"), P€, P@P", Q, and 048 (the latter a double palimpsest -- it 
was overwritten twice). 

Primary Version 
A "primary version" is a version translated directly from the original language. For the 
New Testament, the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic are generally conceded to be 
primary versions. This is in contrast to a secondary version, which is translated from a 
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primary version, or even a tertiary version, which is translated from a secondary version. 
(So, for example, the Coptic versions of the Old Testament appear to be translated from 
the LXX. Thus LXX is a primary version of the OT, while the Coptic versions are 
secondary.) 
Note: One will occasionally see the usage "primary version" applied to the versions of 
greatest significance for TC. (Under this definition, the Latin is still a primary version, but 
the Gothic becomes secondary.) Such usage is to be discouraged as it can cause 
confusion. 

Purple Uncials 
The shorthand name for a group of four uncials, all written on purple parchment in or 
around the sixth century, which display a common sort of text. The four purple uncials 
are N, O, &, and &. Their text is mostly Byzantine but with some distinct readings which 
have been variously classified (e.g. Streeter considered them "Ceesarean" while in Von 
Soden's classification they are listed as as |*). 

Quantitative Method 
The "Quantitative Method" is the system for determining Text-Types first outlined by E. 
C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune in "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships 
Between Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts." This is the famous Colwell 
"Seventy Percent Rule" (that members of a text-type should agree in 70% of readings 
and have a 10% gap from witnesses of other types) often found in genealogical studies. 
It should be noted, however, that 1) The "Quantitative Method" is not a method but a 
definition, 2) that the definition was provisional and has not been proved, 3) that the 
definition has been mis-applied in most studies which use it, and 4) the definition gives 
every evidence of being incomplete, if not wrong, as it does not deal with mixed 
manuscripts. Thus the term "quantitative method" should be retired. For further 
discussion, see the section on the Colwell Definition in the article on Text-Types. 

Quire 
Also known as a "gathering." A collection of sheets folded over to form a portion of a 
codex. (A scroll, for obvious reasons, did not contain quires.) Quires can be found in 
modern hardcover books, which are sewn together to form volumes. 
Volumes fall into two basic types: Single-quire codices and multi-quire codices. Multi- 
quire codices have the codices set back to back, with relatively small numbers of sheets 
per quire (usually four sheets, or sixteen pages, though other numbers are known), 
arranged so that sheets of similar type (for papyri, e.g., vertical strips facing vertical strips 
and horizontals facing horizontals; for uncials, flesh side facing flesh and hair facing 
hair). Multiple-quire codices were easier to assemble (since one didn't need to guess 
how many leaves one would need), and generally more attractive, but required binding, 
meaning that at least some codices (such as P46 and P’5) were single-quire codices: 
One huge gathering of dozens of sheets folded over. This has its conveniences for 
critics: We don't have the outermost leaves of either P4® or P75, but we know the overall 
length of both manuscripts, because we can locate the center leaf and calculate from 
there. (This is possible even if we have only a single leaf of a single-quire codex, as long 
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as page numbers can be found on both sides.) And knowing the overall length, we can at 
least estimate the extent of the contents (it is by this means, e.g., that we calculate that 
P46 can never have contained the Pastoral Epistles). Of course this is also possible with 
multi-quire codices, but only in the special case where we have quires before and after 
the lacuna. If a multi-quire codex simply ends (as is the case, e.g., with B), there is no 
way to estimate how many leaves are missing. 
Another problem with single-quire codices is length. A single quire can only contain so 
many leaves -- a few dozen at most. So to assemble a full Bible, or even a complete set 
of the Four Gospels or the Acts and Epistles, requires a multiple-quire codex. 
Most fragments, of course, consist of only a single sheet (not even a complete leaf; it's 
quite common for the page to break at the fold, and only one half of the broken leaf to 
survive), making it impossible to tell whether they come from single-quire or multiple- 
quire codices. 
For more on the significance of quires, see the entry on codices. 

Singular Reading 
A "singular reading" is a reading found in only one manuscript in the tradition. (The term 
is sometimes applied to readings found in only one major manuscript, with support from 
some minor manuscripts, but this is properly called a "subsingular reading.") Since most 
singular readings are the result of scribal idiosyncracies, scholars generally do not adopt 
them (or even use them for genetic analysis) unless the internal evidence is 
overwhelming or the tradition shows very many readings at this point. 

Supplements 
It's well-known that relatively few old manuscripts are complete. We are accustomed to 
pointing out that only Sinaiticus among the uncials contains the complete New 
Testament, and that the papyri are all fragmentary. This is a little deceptive; most of 
those uncials never contained the complete New Testament. But if we look at the first 
250 uncials by number, and attempt to count how many still contain their original 
contents in their entirety, it's still a small percentage. 
Many of these defects are modern, but many are old, as well. Today, if a book is 
damaged, we will likely just go out and buy another copy. When manuscripts were 
copied by hand and expensive, this was not a reasonable option. Far easier to copy off 
enough pages to fill the gap, and re-insert that into the binding. This is very common 
among the early uncials. B was supplemented by the minuscule 1957. But this is an 
unusual supplement, coming much later and in another style of writing. Usually we see 
supplements in the same sort of script. So D&, for instance, has supplements in Matt. 
3:7-16, Mark 16:15-20, John 18:14-20:13. If a critical apparatus notices this (not all do), 
the supplement will be marked with the superscript § or SUPP. So in John 19, for instance, 
the Nestle-Aland apparatus does not cite D but DS. Other important manuscripts with 
supplements include DP (in 1 Corinthians), W (in John), 565 (various places), 892 (in 
John), and 1241 (portions of Paul and the Catholics). 
There are instances where it appears the supplement may have been copied from the 
original manuscript, in whole or in part (this could happen, e.g., if a portion of a page had 
been damaged by damp or torn). Usually, however, another exemplar had to be 
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consulted. This can result in a change in text-type. Usually this will mean a shift toward 
the Byzantine text (892SUPP, for instance, is noticeably more Byzantine than 892 proper). 
But not always! In Paul, 1241's basic run of text is purely Byzantine, while the 
supplements are an Alexandrian/Byzantine mix. 

Most supplements appear to be a response to accidental damage. But this is not always 
the case. Codex Vercellensis (a) of the Old Latin appears to have been deliberately 
supplemented: The ending of Mark is missing, cut away, and a portion restored. C. H. 
Turner calculated that the missing leaves could not have contained the "longer ending" 
16:9-20. Thus the logical conclusion is that a was deliberately mutilated and a 
supplement added to supply this ending. 
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New Testament Manuscripts 


Uncials 


Note: In the catalog which follows, bold type indicates a full entry. Plain type indicates a short entry, which may occur under another manuscript. 


Additional note regarding the Great Uncials (especially % A B C D): These manuscripts have simply been studied too fully for there to be any hope of a complete examination 
here, let alone complete bibliographies. The sections below attempt no more than brief summaries. 


Contents: * 3 (01) * A (02) * B (03) * C (04) * Dea (05) * DP (06) * Dabs * Ee (07) * Ea (08) * EP: see Dabs * Fe (09) * Fa * FP (010) * Ge (011) * Ga: see 095 * GO: see 0120 * GP_ 
(012) * He (013) * H@ (014) * HP (015) * | (016) * Ke (017) * KaP (018) * L€ (019) * Me (021) * MP: see 0121 and 0243 * N (022) * PaPr (025) * Q (026) * R (027) * S (028) * T (029) * 
T9 (Scrivener TP): see 061 * Tk (Scrivener T9): see 085 * U (030) * W (032) * X (033) * Z (035) * F (Gamma, 036) * A (Delta, 037) * © (Theta, 038) * A (Lambda, 039) * El (xi, 040) 
* TI (Pi, 041) * @ (Phi, 043) * WY (Psi, 044) * 046 * 047 * 048 * 055 * 056 * 061 * 085 * 095 and 0123 * 0121 and 0243 * 0122 * 0123: see 095 and 0123 * 0212 * 0243: see 0121 
and 0243 * 


Manuscript x (01) 
Location/ Catalog Number 


The entire New Testament portion, plus part of the Old and the non-Biblical books, are in London, British Museum Add. 43725. A handful of Old Testament leaves are at Leipzig. 
Originally found at Saint Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, hence the name "Codex Sinaiticus." A few stray leaves of the codex apparently remain at Sinai. X is the famous 
Sinaiticus, the great discovery of Constantine von Tischendorf, the only complete copy of the New Testament prior to the ninth century. 


Contents 


X presumably originally contained the complete Greek Bible plus at least two New Testament works now regarded as non-canonical: Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. As it 
stands now, we have the New Testament complete (all in London; 148 leaves or 196 pages total), plus Barnabas and Hermas (to Mandate iv.3.6). Of the Old Testament, we have 
about 250 leaves out of an original total of some 550. Apart from the portions still at Sinai (which are too newly-found to have been included in most scholarly works), the Old 
Testament portion cconsists of portions of Gen. 23, 24, Numbers 5-7 (these first portions being cut-up fragments found in the bindings of other books), plus, more or less 
complete, 1 Ch. 9:27-19:17, 2 Esdras (=Ezra+Nehemiah) 9:9-end, Esther, Tobit, Judith, 1 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees (it appears that 2 and 3 Maccabees never formed part of the 
text), Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lament. 1:1-2:20, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Job. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourth century. It can hardly be earlier, as the manuscript contains the Eusebian Canons from the first hand. But the simplicity of the writing style 
makes a later dating effectively impossible. 


Tischendorf was of the opinion that four scribes wrote the manuscript; he labelled them A, B, C, and D. It is now agreed that Tischendorf was wrong. The astonishing thing about 
these scribes is how similar their writing styles were (they almost certainly were trained in the same school), making it difficult to distinguish them. Tischendorf's mistake is based 
on the format of the book: The poetic books of the Old Testament are written in a different format (in two columns rather than four), so he thought that they were written by scribe 
C. But in fact the difference is simply one of page layout; scribe C never existed. For consistency, though, the three remaining scribes are still identified by their Tischendorf 
letters, A, B, and D. 
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Of the three, scribe D was clearly the best, having almost faultless spelling. A, despite having a hand similar to D's, was a very poor scribe; the only good thing to be said about 
him was that he was better than B, whose incompetence is a source of almost continual astonishment to those who examine his work. 


The New Testament is almost entirely the work of scribe A; B did not contribute at all, and D supplied only a very few leaves, scattered about. It is speculated (though it is no more 
than speculation) that these few leaves were "cancels" -- places where the original copies were so bad that it was easier to replace than correct them. (One of these cancels, 
interestingly, is the ending of Mark.) 


It has been speculated that Sinaiticus was copied from dictation. This is because a number of its errors seem to be errors of hearing rather than of sight (including an amusing 
case in 1 Macc. 5:20, where the reader seems to have stumbled over the text and the copyist took it all down mechanically). Of course, the possibility cannot be absolutely ruled 
out that it was not Sinaiticus's exemplar, but one of its ancestors, which was taken down from dictation. In the case of the New Testament, however, it seems likely that it was not 
taken from dictation but actually copied from another manuscript. 


Sinaiticus is one of the most-corrected manuscripts of all time. Tischendorf counted 14,800 corrections in what was then the Saint Petersburg portion alone! 


The correctors were numerous and varied. Tischendorf groups them into five sets, denoted a, b, c, d, e, but there were actually more than this. Milne and Skeat believe "a" and "b" 
to have been the original scribes (though others have dated them as late as the sixth century); their corrections were relatively few, but those of "a" in particular are considered to 
have nearly as much value as the original text. 


The busiest correctors are those collectively described as "c," though in fact there were at least three of them, seemingly active in the seventh century. When they are 
distinguished, it is as "c.a,"""c.b," and "c.pamph." Corrector c.a was the busiest, making thousands of changes throughout the volume. Many of these -- though by no means all -- 
were in the direction of the Byzantine text. The other two correctors did rather less; c.pamph seems to have worked on only two books (2 Esdras and Esther) -- but his corrections 
were against a copy said to have been corrected by Pamphilius working from the Hexapla. This, if true, is very interesting -- but colophons can be faked, or transmitted from copy 
to copy. And in any case, the corrections apply only to two books, neither in the New Testament. There may have been as many as two others among the "c" correctors; all told, 
Tischendorf at one time or another refers to correctors c, ca, cb, cc, and cc*. 


Correctors d and e were much later (e is dated to the twelfth century), and neither added particularly many changes. Indeed, no work of d's is known in the New Testament. 


It is unfortunate that the Nestle-Aland edition has completely befuddled this system of corrections. In Nestle-Aland 26 and beyond, X@ and X® are combined as 1; the correctors 
N° are conflated as X2, and (most confusing of all) X& becomes N°. 


(For more information about the correctors of X, see the article on Correctors.) 
Description and Text-type 


The history of Tischendorf's discovery of Codex Sinaiticus is told in nearly every introduction to New Testament criticism; | will not repeat it here. The essential elements are these: 
In 1844, Tischendorf visited Saint Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai. (Sadly, he did not do much to investigate the many fine minuscules at Mount Sinai, such as 1241 and 
1881). At one point, he noted 43 sheets of very old parchment in a waste bin, destined to be burned. Tischendorf rescued these leaves (the Leipzig portion of Sinaiticus, all from 
the Old Testament), and learned that many more existed. He was not able to obtain these leaves, and saw no sign of the manuscript on a second visit in 1853. 


It was not until 1859, near the end of a third visit, that Tischendorf was allowed to see the rest of the old manuscript (learning then for the first time that it contained the New 
Testament -- complete! -- as well as the Old). Under a complicated arrangement, Tischendorf was allowed to transcribe the manuscript, but did not have the time to examine it in 
full detail. Tischendorf wanted to take the manuscript to the west, where it could be examined more carefully. 


It is at this point that the record becomes unclear. The monks, understandably, had no great desire to give up the greatest treasure of their monastery. Tischendorf, 
understandably, wanted to make the manuscript more accessible (though not necessarily safer; unlike Saint Petersburg and London, Mount Sinai has not suffered a revolution or 
been bombed since the discovery of X&). In hindsight, it seems quite clear that the monks were promised better terms than they actually received (though this may be the fault of 
the Tsarist government rather than Tischendorf). Still, by whatever means, the manuscript wound up in Saint Petersburg, and later was sold to the British Museum. 
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However unfair these proceedings, they did make the Sinaiticus available to the world. Tischendorf published elaborate editions in the 1860s, Kirsopp Lake published a 
photographic edition before World War I, and once the manuscript arrived in the British Museum, it was subjected to detailed examination under ordinary and ultraviolet light. 


The fact that & is both early and complete has made it the subject of intense textual scrutiny. Tischendorf, who did not pay much attention to text-types, did not really analyse its 
text, but gave it more weight than any other manuscript when preparing his eighth and final critical edition. Westcott and Hort regarded it as, after B, the best and most important 
manuscript in existence; the two made up the core of their "neutral" text. Since then, nearly everyone has listed it as a primary Alexandrian witness: Von Soden listed it as a 
member of the H type; the Alands list it as Category | (which, in practice, means purely Alexandrian); Wisse lists it as Group B in Luke; Richards classifies it as A? (i.e. a member 
of the main Alexandrian group) in the Johannine Epistles, etc. The consensus was that there were only two places where the manuscript is not Alexandrian: the first part of John, 
where it is conceded that it belongs to some other text-type, probably "Western," (Gordon D. Fee, in a study whose methodology | consider dubious -- one can hardly divide things 
as closely as a single verse! -- puts the dividing point at 8:38), and in the Apocalypse, where Schmid classifies it in its own, non-Alexandrian, type with P47. 


The truth appears somewhat more complicated. Zuntz, analysing 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, came to the conclusion that X and B do not belong to the same text-type. (Zuntz's 
terminology is confusing, as he refers to the P46/B type as "proto-Alexandrian," even though his analysis makes it clear that this is not the same type as the mainstream 
Alexandrian text.) The true Alexandrian text of Paul, therefore, is headed by , with allies including A C | 33 81 1175. It also appears that the Bohairic Coptic tends toward this 
group, although Zuniz classified it with P4°/B (the Sahidic Coptic clearly goes with P46/B), while 1739, which Zuntz places with P46/B, appears to me to be separate from either. 


This leads to the logical question of whether 8 and B actually belong together in the other parts of the Bible. They are everywhere closer to each other than to the Byzantine text -- 
but that does not mean that they belong to the same type, merely similar types. In Paul they are definitely separate. There are hints of the same in the Gospels: B belongs to a 
group with P’5, and this group seems to be ancestral to L. Other witnesses, notably Z, cluster around X. While no one is yet prepared to say that B and X belong to separate text- 
types in the gospels, the possibility must at least be admitted that they belong to separate sub-text-types. 


In Acts, | know of no studies which would incline to separate X and B, even within the same text-type. On the other hand, | know of no studies which have examined the question. 
It is likely that the two do both belong to the Alexandrian type, but whether they belong to the same sub-type must be left unsettled. 


In Paul, Zuntz's work seems unassailable. There is no question that B and N belong to different types. The only questions is, what are those types, and what is their extent? 


It would appear that the X-type is the "true" Alexandrian text. P46 and B have only one certain ally (the Sahidic Coptic) and two doubtful ones (the Bohairic Coptic, which | believe 
against Zuntz to belong with X, and the 1739 group, which | believe to be a separate text-type). %, however, has many allies -- A, C, 33 (X's closest relative except in Romans), 
and the fragmentary | are all almost pure examples of this type. Very many minuscules support it with some degree of mixture; 81, 1175, and 1506 are perhaps the best, but most 
of the manuscripts that the Alands classify as Category Il or Category III in Paul probably belong here (the possible exceptions are the members of Families 365/2127, 330, and 


2138). It is interesting to note that the Alexandrian is the only non-Byzantine type with a long history -- there are no P46/B manuscripts after the fourth century, and the "Western" 


text has only three Greek witnesses, with the last dating from the ninth century, but we have Alexandrian witnesses from the fourth century to the end of the manuscript era. Apart 
from certain fragmentary papyri, X is the earliest and best of these. 


The situation in the Catholic Epistles is complicated. The work of Richards on the Johannine Epistles, and the studies of scholars such as Amphoux, have clearly revealed that 
there are (at least) three distinct non-Byzantine groups here: Family 2138, Family 1739 (which here seems to include C), and the large group headed by P72, x, A, B, 33, etc. 
Richards calls all three of these Alexandrian, but he has no definition of text-types; it seems evident that Amphoux is right. These are three text-types, not three groups within a 
single type. 


Even within the Alexandrian group, we find distinctions. P’2 and B stand together. Almost all other Alexandrian witnesses fall into a group headed by A and 33 (other members of 
this group include ’, 81, 436). 8 stands alone; it does not seem to have any close allies. It remains to be determined whether this is textually significant or just a matter of 
defective copying (such things are harder to test in a short corpus like the Catholic Epistles). 


As already mentioned, Schmid analysed the manuscripts of the Apocalypse and found that % stood almost alone; its only ally is P4’”. The other non-Byzantine witnesses tend to 
cluster around A and C rather than &. The general sense is that the A/C type is the Alexandrian text (if nothing else, it is the largest of the non-Byzantine types, which is 
consistently true of the Alexandrian text). Certainly the A/C type is regarded as the best; the P47/x type is regarded as having many peculiar readings. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
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von Soden: 62 
Many critical apparati (including those of Merk and Bover) refer to & using the siglum "S." 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


A full edition, with special type and intended to show the exact nature of the corrections, etc. was published by Tischendorf in 1861. This is now superseded by the photographic 
edition published by Kirsopp Lake (1911). 


Sample Plates: 
Images are found in nearly every book on NT criticism which contains pictures. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf. 


Other Works: 
See especially H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of Codex Sinaiticus (1938) 


Manuscript A (02) 
Location/ Catalog Number 


British Museum, Royal 1 D.v-viii. Volumes v, vi, and vii (as presently bound) contain the Old Testament, volume viii the New Testament. Originally given to the English by Cyril 
Lucar, at various times patriarch of Alexandria and Constantinople. He had it from Alexandria, and so the manuscript came to be called "Codex Alexandrinus," but it is by no 
means sure that it had always been there. 


Contents 


A originally contained the entire Old and New Testaments, plus | and II Clement and (if the table of contents is to be believed) the Psalms of Solomon. As the manuscript stands, 
small portions of the Old Testament have been lost, as have Matthew 1:1-25:6, John 6:50-8:52 (though the size and number of missing leaves implies that John 7:53-8:11 were 

not part of the manuscript), 2 Cor. 4:13-14:6. The final leaves of the manuscript have been lost, meaning that 2 Clement ends at 12:4. Like the New Testament, the Old contains 
some non-canonical or marginally canonical material: 3 and 4 Maccabees, Psalm 151, Odes. 


Date/ Scribe 


There is some slight disagreement about the date of A. A colophon attributes it to Thecla, working in the time of Saint Paul (!), but this is clearly a later forgery. Although most 
experts believe the manuscript is of the fifth century, a few have held out for the late fourth. The number of scribes has also been disputed; Kenyon thought there were five, but 
Milne and Skeat (who had better tools for comparison) suggest that there are only two, possibly three. (The uncertainty lies in the fact that part of the New Testament, beginning 
with Luke and ending with 1 Cor. 10:8, present a rather different appearance from the rest of the New Testament -- but when compared in detail, the hand appears extremely 
similar to the scribe who did the rest of the New Testament.) 
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A contains a significant number of corrections, both from the original scribe and by later hands, but it has not undergone the sort of major overhaul we see in X or D or even B 
(which was retraced by a later hand). Nor do the corrections appear to belong to a particular type of text. 


Description and Text-type 


The story of how A reached its present location is much less involved than that of its present neighbour NX. A has been in England since 1627. It is first encountered in 
Constantinople in 1624, though it is likely that Cyril Lucar (recently translated from the Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria to that of Constantinople) probably brought it with him 
from Egypt. Lucar was involved in a complex struggle with the Turkish government, the Catholic church, and his own subordinates, and presented the codex to the English in 
gratitude for their help. The Church of Constantinople was disorderly enough that Lucar seems to have had some trouble keeping his hands on the codex, but it eventually was 
handed over to the English. 


A is somewhat confounding to both the friends and enemies of the Byzantine text, as it gives some evidence to the arguments of both sides. 


A is Byzantine in the gospels; there can be no question of this. It is, in fact, the oldest Byzantine manuscript in Greek. (The Peshitta Syriac is older, and is Byzantine, but it 
obviously is not Greek.) But it is not a "normal" Byzantine witness -- that is, it is not directly related to the Kx type which eventually became dominant. The text of A in the Gospels 
is, in fact, related to Family II (Von Soden's Ix). Yet even those who documented this connection (Silva Lake and others)note that A is not a particularly pure member of Family IT. 
Nor, in their opinions, was it an ancestor of Family I; rather, it was a slightly mixed descendent. The mixture seems to have been Alexandrian (the obvious example being the 
omission of John 7:53-8:11, but A also omits, e.g., Luke 22:43-44 and (in the first hand) John 5:3). Westcott and Hort felt the combination of B and A to be strong and significant. 
We are nonetheless left with the question of the relationship between A and the rest of the Byzantine text. The best explanation appears to me to be that A is derived from a 
Byzantine text very poorly and sporadically corrected against an Alexandrian document (most likely not systematically corrected, but with occasional Byzantine readings 
eliminated as they were noticed in an environment where the Alexandrian text dominated). But other explanations are certainly possible. 


The situation in the rest of the New Testament is simpler: A is Alexandrian throughout. It is not quite as pure as XN or B or the majority of the papyri; it has a few Byzantine 


readings. But the basic text is as clearly Alexandrian as the gospels are Byzantine. The Alands, for instance, list A as Category | in the entire New Testament except for the 
Gospels (where they list it as Category Ill for historical reasons). Von Soden calls it H (but I*4 in the Gospels). 


In Acts, there seems to be no reason to think A is to be associated particularly with ¥ or B. It seems to be somewhat closer to P”4. 

In Paul, the situation changes. A clearly belongs with & (and C 33 etc.), against P46 and B. This was first observed by Zuntz, and has been confirmed by others since then. 

The case in the Catholic Epistles is complicated. The vast majority of the so-called Alexandrian witnesses seem to be weaker texts of a type associated with A and 33. 
(Manuscripts such as VY, 81, and 436 seem to follow these two, with Byzantine mixture.) The complication is that neither B nor X seems to be part of this type. The simplest 
explanation is that the Alexandrian text breaks down into subtypes, but this has not been proved. 

In the Apocalypse, A and & once again part company. According to Schmid, % forms a small group with P47, while A is the earliest and generally best of a much larger group of 
witnesses including C, the vulgate, and most of the non-Byzantine minuscules. In this book, the A/C text is considered much the best. Based on its numbers relative to the P47/x 


text, one must suspect the A/C text of being the mainstream Alexandrian text, but this cannot really be considered proved -- there simply aren't enough early patristic writings to 
classify the witnesses with certainty. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 64 
Bibliography 


Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
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Collations: 


The first publication of the manuscript was as footnotes to the London Polyglot. The symbol "A" comes from Wettstein. A photographic edition (at reduced size) was published by 
Kenyon starting in 1909. 


Sample Plates: 
Images are found in nearly every book on NT criticism which contains pictures. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf (plus Wettstein, etc.) 


Other Works: 


Manuscript B (03) 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Vatican Library, Greek 1209. The manuscript has been there for its entire known history; hence the title "Codex Vaticanus." 
Contents 


B originally contained the entire Old and New Testaments, except that it never included the books of Maccabees or the Prayer of Manasseh. The manuscript now has slight 
defects; in the Old Testament, it omits most of Genesis (to 46:28) and portions of Psalms (lacking Pslams 105-137). In the New Testament, it is defective from Hebrews 9:14 
onward (ending KATA), omitting the end of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the Apocalypse. It is possible that additional books might have been included at the 
end -- although it is also possible that the Apocalypse was not included. Indeed, it is barely possible that B originally omitted the Pastorals; this would accord with the contents of 
its relative P46. 


Date/ Scribe 


It is universally conceded that B belongs to the fourth century, probably to the early part of the century. It is in many ways very primitive, having very short book titles and lacking 
the Eusebian apparatus. It has its own unique system of chapter identifications; that in the gospels is found elsewhere only in IE]. It uses a continuous system of numbers in Paul, 
showing that (in one or another of its ancestors), Hebrews stood between Galatians and Ephesians, even though Hebrews stands after Thessalonians in B itself. There is a 
second system in Paul as well; this doubling of chapter enumerations, in fact, is found also in Acts and the Catholic Epistles, save that 2 Peter is not numbered (perhaps because 
it was not considered canonical by the unknown person who created this chapter system). 


A single scribe seems to have been responsible for the New Testament, though two scribes worked on the Old. There were two primary correctors, though the dates of both are 
rather uncertain. The first is tentatively dated to the sixth century; the second comes from the tenth or eleventh. The second of these is much the more important, though more for 
damage done than for the actual readings supplied. This scribe, finding the manuscript somewhat faded, proceeded to re-ink the entire text (except for a few passages which he 
considered inauthentic). This scribe also added accents and breathings. This re-inking had several side effects, all of them (from our standpoint) bad. First, it defaced the 
appearance of the letters, making it much harder to do paleographic work. Second, it rendered some of the readings of the original text impossible to reconstruct. And third 
(though related to the preceding), it makes it very difficult to tell if there are any original accents, breathings, punctuation, etc. Such marks will generally disappear under the re- 
inking. Only when such a mark has not been re-inked can we be sure it came from the original hand. 


It is not absolutely certain when B was damaged, but it certainly happened in the manuscript era, because a supplement with the missing material was later added to the volume. 
This supplement is late, in a minuscule hand (manuscript 1957, dated paleographically to the fifteenth century; it is believed that the Apocalypse was copied from a manuscript 
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belonging to Cardinal Bessarion. It has been conjectured that Bessarion supplied the manuscript to the Vatican library, but this is pure conjecture; all that is known is that the 
manuscript has been in the library since the compiling of the first catalog in 1475.) 


Description and Text-type 


This is the manuscript. The big one. The key. It is believed that every non-Byzantine edition since Westcott and Hort has been closer to B than to any other manuscript. There is 
general consensus about the nature of its text: Westcott and Hort called it "Neutral" (i.e. Alexandrian); Von Soden listed it as H (Alexandrian), Wisse calls it Group B (Alexandrian), 
the Alands place it in Category | (which in practice also means Alexandrian). No other substantial witness is as clearly a member of this text-type; B very nearly defines the 
Alexandrian text. 


Despite the unanimity of scholars, the situation is somewhat more complicated than is implied by the statement "B is Alexandrian." The facts change from corpus to corpus. 


In the Gospels, Westcott and Hort centered the "Neutral"/Alexandrian text around B and N. At that time, they agreed more closely with each other than with anything else (except 
that Z had a special kinship with X). Since that time, things have grown more complex. B has been shown to have a special affinity with P75 -- an affinity much greater than its 
affinity with X%, and of a different kind. The scribal problems of P66 make it harder to analyse (particularly since X departs the Alexandrian text in the early chapters of John), but it 
also appears closer to B than X. Among later manuscripts, L has suffered much Byzantine mixture, but its non-Byzantine readings stand closer to B than to X. Thus it appears that 
we must split the Alexandrian text of the Gospels into, at the very least, two subfamilies, a B family (P66, P’5, B, L, probably the Sahidic Coptic) and an X& family (X, Z, at least 
some of the semi-Alexandrian minuscules). This is a matter which probably deserves greater attention. 


There is little to be said regarding Acts. B seems once again to be the purest Alexandrian manuscript, but | know of no study yet published which fully details the relations between 
the Alexandrian witnesses. It is likely that B, A, and X all belong to the same text-type. We have not the data to say whether there are sub-text-types of this text. 


In Paul, the matter is certainly much more complex. Hort described B, in that corpus, as being primarily Alexandrian but with "Western" elements. This was accepted for a long 
time, but has two fundamental flaws. First, B has many significant readings not found in either the Alexandrian (% A C 33 etc.) or the "Western" (D F G latt) witnesses. Several 
good examples of this come from Colossians: In 2:2, B (alone of Greek witnesses known to Hort; now supported by P46 and implicitly by the members of Family 1739) has tov 
Qe0v Xpiotov; in 3:6, B (now supported by P4®) omits ext tove viove tho aneerac. Also, B was the earliest witness known to Hort; was it proper to define its text in terms of two 
later text-types? 


It was not until 1946 that G. Zuntz examined this question directly; the results were published in 1953 as The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition Upon the Corpus Paulinum. 
Zuntz's methods were excessively labourious, and cannot possibly be generalized to the entire tradition -- but he showed unquestionably that, first, B and P46 had a special 
kinship, and second, that these manuscripts were not part of the mainstream Alexandrian text. This was a major breakthrough in two respects: It marked the first attempt to 
distinguish the textual history of the Epistles from the textual history of the Gospels (even though there is no genuine reason to think they are similar), and it also marked the first 
attempt, in Paul, to break out of Griesbach's Alexandrian/Byzantine/Western model. 


Zuntz called his proposed fourth text-type "proto-Alexandrian” (p. 156), and lists as its members P46 B 1739 (and its relatives; Zuntz was aware of 6 424** M/0121 1908; to this 
now add 0243 1881 630) sa bo Clement Origen. 


It appears to me that even this classification is too simple; there are five text-types in Paul -- not just the traditional Alexandrian, Byzantine, and "Western" texts, but two others 
which Zuntz combined as the "Proto-Alexandrian" text. (This confusion is largely the result of Zuntz's method; since he worked basically from P4, he observed the similarities of 
these manuscripts to P46 but did not really analyse the places where they differ.) The Alexandrian, "Western," and Byzantine texts remain as he found them. From the "Proto- 
Alexandrian" witnesses, however, we must deduct Family 1739, which appears to be its own type. Family 1739 does share a number of readings with P46 and B, but it also shares 
special readings with the Alexandrian and "Western" texts and has a handful of readings of its own. It also appears to me that the Bohairic Coptic, which Zuntz called Alexandrian, 
is actually closer to the true Alexandrian text. 


This leaves B with only two full-fledged allies in Paul: P46 and the Sahidic Coptic. | also think that Zuntz's title "Proto-Alexandrian" is deceptive, since the P46/B type and the 
Alexandrian text clearly split before the time of P46. As a result, | prefer the neutral title P46/B type (if we ever find additional substantial witnesses, we may be able to come up 
with a better name). 
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When we return to the Catholics, the situation seems once again to be simple. Most observers have regarded B as, once again, the best of the Alexandrian witnesses -- so, e.g., 
Richards, who in the Johannine Epistles places it in the A? group, which consists mostly of the Old Uncials: § AB C W 6. 


There are several disturbing points about these results, though. First, Richards lumps together three groups as the "Alexandrian text." Broadly speaking, these groups may be 
described as Family 2138 (A!), the Old Uncials (A2), and Family 1739 (AS). And, no matter what one's opinion about Family 1739, no reasonable argument can make Family 2138 
an Alexandrian group. What does this say about Richards's other groups? 


Another oddity is the percentages of agreement. Richards gives these figures for rates of agreement with the group profiles (W. L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek 
Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles, SBL Dissertation Series, 1977, p. 141): 


Manuscript Agreement % 
96% 
94% 
94% 
89% 
81% 
72% 


M>rPwWwxoOodKG 


This is disturbing in a number of ways. First, what is 6 doing in the group? It's far weaker than the rest of the manuscripts. Merely having a 70% agreement is not enough -- not 
when the group profiles are in doubt! Second, can Y, which has clearly suffered Byzantine mixture, really be considered the leading witness of the type? Third, can C (which was 
found by Amphoux to be associated with Family 1739 in the Catholics) really be the leading Old Uncial of this type? Fourth, it can be shown that most of the important Alexandrian 
minuscules (e.g. 33, 81, 436, none of which were examined by Richards) are closer to A than to B or 8. Ought not A be the defining manuscript of the type? Yet it agrees with the 
profile only 81% of the time! 


A much more reasonable approach is to take more of the Alexandrian minuscules into account, and a rather different picture emerges. Rather than being the weakest Alexandrian 
uncial, A becomes (in my researches) the earliest and key witness of the true Alexandrian type, heading the group A ¥ 33 81 436 al. The clear majority of the Alexandrian 
witnesses in the Catholics go here, either purely (as in the case, e.g., of 33) or with Byzantine mixture (as, e.g., in 436 and its near relative 1067). In this system, both B and & 
stand rather off to the side -- perhaps part of the same type, but not direct ancestors of anything. We might also note that B has a special kinship, at least in the Petrine epistles, 
with P72, the one substantial papyrus of the Catholic Epistles. Despite Richards, it appears that B and P72 form at least a sub-type of the Alexandrian text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 61 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

B has been published several times, including several recent photographic editions (the earliest from 1904-1907; full colour editions were published starting in 1968). It is 
important to note that the early editions are not reliable. Tischendorf, of course, listed the readings of the manuscript, but this was based on a most cursory examination; the 
Vatican authorities went to extraordinary lengths to keep him from examining Vaticanus. Others who wished to study it, such as Tregelles, were denied even the right to see it. 
The first edition to be based on actual complete examination of the manuscript was done by Cardinal Mai (4 volumes; a 1 volume edition came later) -- but this was one of the 
most incompetently executed editions of all time. Not only is the number of errors extraordinarily high, but no attention is paid to readings of the first hand versus correctors, and 


there is no detailed examination of the manuscript's characteristics. Despite its advantages, it is actually /ess reliable than Tischendorf, and of course far inferior to recent editions. 
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Sample Plates: 
Images are found in nearly every book on NT criticism which contains pictures. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 


Other Works: 
The bibliography for B is too large and varied to be covered here. The reader is particularly referred to a work already mentioned: 


G Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition Upon the Corpus Paulinum. 
See also, e.g., S. Kubo, P’2 and the Codex Vaticanus. 


Manuscript C (04) 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris, National Library Greek 9. 

Contents 

C originally contained the entire Old and New Testaments, but was erased in the twelfth century and overwritten with works of Ephraem. The first to more or less completely read 
the manuscript was Tischendorf, but it is likely that it will never be completely deciphered (for example, the first lines of every book were written in red or some other colour of ink, 
and have completely vanished). In addition, very many leaves were lost when the book was rewritten; while it is barely possible that some may yet be rediscovered, there is no 
serious hope of recovering the whole book. 


As it now stands, C lacks the following New Testament verses in their entirety: 


Matt. 1:1-2, 5:15-7:5, 17:26-18:28, 22:21-23:17, 24:10-45, 25:30-26:22, 27:11-46, 28:15-end 


e 

e Mark 1:1-17, 6:32-8:5, 12:30-13:19 

e Luke 1:1-2, 2:5-42, 3:21-4:5, 6:4-36, 7:17-8:28, 12:4-19:42, 20:28-21:20, 22:19-23:25, 24:7-45 

e John 1:1-3, 1:41-3:33, 5:17-6:38, 7:3-8:34 (does not have space for 7:53-8:11), 9:11-11:7, 11:47-13:8, 14:8-16:21, 18:36-20:25 
e Acts 1:1-2, 4:3-5:34, 6:8, 10:48-13:1, 16:37-20:10, 21:31-22:20, 23:18-24:15, 26:19-27:16, 28:5-end 
e Romans 1:1-2, 2:5-3:21, 9:6-10:15, 11:31-13:10 

e 1 Corinthians 1:1-2, 7:18-9:16, 13:8-15:40 

e 2 Corinthians 1:1-2, 10:8-end 

e Galatians 1:1-20 

e Ephesians 1:1-2:18, 4:17-end 

e Philippians 1:1-22, 3:5-end 

e Colossians 1:1-2 

e 1 Thessalonians 1:1, 2:9-end 

e 2 Thessalonians (entire book) 

e 1 Timothy 1:1-3:9, 5:20-end 

e 2 Timothy 1:1-2 

e Titus 1:1-2 

e Philemon 1-2 

e Hebrews 1:1-2:4, 7:26-9:15, 10:24-12:15 
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e James 1:1-2, 4:2-end 

e 1 Peter 1:1-2, 4:5-end 

e 2 Peter 1:1 

e 1 John 1:1-2, 4:3-end 

e 2 John (entire book) 

e 3John 1-2 

e Jude 1-2 

e Revelation 1:1-2, 3:20-5:14, 7:14-17, 8:5-9:16, 10:10-11:3, 16:13-18:2, 19:5-end 


(and, of course, C may be illegible even on the pages which survive). We might note that we are fortunate to have even this much of the New Testament; we have significantly 
more than half of the NT, but much less than half of the Old Testament. 


Date/ Scribe 


The original writing of C is dated paleographically to the fifth century, and is quite fine and clear (fortunately, given what has happened to the manuscript since). Before being 
erased, it was worked over by two significant correctors, C2 (Cb) and C3 (C¢). (The corrector C1 was the original corrector, but made very few changes. C1 is not once cited in 
NA27.) Corrector C2 is though to have worked in the sixth century or thereabouts; C3 performed his task around the ninth century. (For more information about the correctors of C, 
see the article on Correctors.) 


It was probably in the twelfth century that the manuscript was erased and overwritten; the upper writing is a Greek translation of 38 Syriac sermons by Ephraem. 
Description and Text-type 


It is usually stated that C is a mixed manuscript, or an Alexandrian manuscript with much Byzantine mixture. The Alands, for instance, list it as Category II; given their classification 
scheme, that amounts to a statement that it is Alexandrian with Byzantine influence. Von Soden lists it among the H (Alexandrian) witnesses, but not as a leading witness of the 
type. 


The actual situation is much more complex than that, as even the Alands' own figures reveal (they show a manuscript with a far higher percentage of Byzantine readings in the 
gospels than elsewhere). The above statement is broadly true in the Gospels; it is not true at all elsewhere. 


In the Gospels, the Alands' figures show a manuscript which is slightly more Byzantine than not, while Wisse lists C as mixed in his three chapters of Luke. But these are overall 
assessments; a detailed examination shows C to waver significantly in its adherence to the Alexandrian and Byzantine texts. While at no point entirely pure, it will in some sections 
be primarily Alexandrian, in others mostly Byzantine. 


Gerben Kollenstaart brings to my attention the work of Mark R. Dunn in An Examination of the Textual Character of Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus (C, 04) in the Four Gospels 
(unpublished Dissertation, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 1990). Neither of us has seen this document, but we find the summary, "C is a weak Byzantine witness in 
Matthew, a weak Alexandrian in Mark, and a strong Alexandrian in John. In Luke C's textual relationships are unclear" (Summarized in Brooks, The New Testament Text of 
Gregory of Nyssa, p. 60, footnote 1). | dislike the terminology used, as it looks much too formulaic and appears to assume that C's textual affinities change precisely at the 
boundaries between books. (Given C's fragmentary state, this is even more unprovable than usual.) But the general conclusion seems fair enough: Matthew is the most 
Byzantine, John the least. In all cases, however, one suspects Byzantine and Alexandrian mixture -- probably of Byzantine readings atop an Alexandrian base. This would explain 
the larger number of Byzantine readings in Matthew: As is often the case, the corrector was most diligent at the beginning. 


Outside the Gospels, C seems to show the same sort of shift shown by its near-contemporary, A -- though, because C possessed Alexandrian elements in the gospels, the shift is 
less noticeable. But it is not unfair to say that C is mixed in the Gospels and almost purely non-Byzantine elsewhere. 


In short works such as Acts and the Catholic Epistles, the limited amount of text available makes precise determinations difficult. In the Acts, it is clear that C is less Byzantine 
than in the Gospels, but any conclusion beyond that is somewhat tentative. The usual statement is that C is Alexandrian, and | know of no counter-evidence. Nonetheless, given 
the situation in the Catholic Epistles, | believe this statement must be taken with caution. 
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The situation in the Catholic Epistles is purely and simply confused. The published evaluations do not agree. W. L. Richards, in his dissertation on the Johannine Epistles using 
the Claremont Profile Method, does a fine job of muddling the issue. He lists C as a member of the A? text, which appears to be the mainstream Alexandrian text (it also contains 
N, A, and B). But something funny happens when one examines C's affinities. C has a 74% agreement with A, and a 77% agreement with B, but also a 73% agreement with 1739, 
and a 72% agreement with 1243. This is hardly a large enough difference to classify C with the Alexandrians as against the members of Family 1739. And, indeed, Amphoux and 
Outtier link C with Family 1739, considering their common material possible "Caesarean." 


My personal results seem to split the difference. If one assumes C is Alexandrian, it can be made to look Alexandrian. But if one starts with no such assumptions, then it appears 
that C does incline toward Family 1739. It is not a pure member of the family, in the sense that (say) 323 is; 323, after all, may be suspected of being descended (with mixture) 
from 1739 itself. But C must be suspected of belonging to the type from which the later Family 1739 descended. (Presumably the surviving witnesses of Family 1739 are 
descended from a common ancestor more recent than C, i.e. Family 1739 is a sub-text-type of the broader C/1241/1739 type.) It is possible (perhaps even likely) that C has some 
Alexandrian mixture, but proving this (given the very limited amount of text available) will require a very detailed examination of C. 


In Paul, the situation is simpler: C is a very good witness, of the Alexandrian type as found in 8 A 33 81 1175 etc. (This as opposed to the type(s) found in P46 or B or 1739). So 
far as | know, this has never been disputed. 


In the Apocalypse, C is linked with A in what is usually called the Alexandrian text. No matter what it is called, this type (which also includes the Vulgate and most of the better 
minuscules) is considered the best type. Note that this is not the sort of text found in P4’ and x. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 63 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

Various editors extracted occasional readings from the manuscript, but Tischendorf was the first to read C completely. Tischendorf is often reported to have used chemicals, but in 
fact it is believed that they were applied before his time -- and they have hastened the decay of the manuscript. Tischendorf, working by eye alone, naturally did a less than perfect 
job. Robert W. Lyon, in 1958-1959, published a series of corrections in New Testament Studies (v). But this, too, is reported to be imperfect. The best current source is the 
information published in the Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus series. But there is no single source which fully describes C. 

Sample Plates: 


Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 


Other Works: 
Mark R. Dunn, An Examination of the Textual Character of Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus (C, 04) in the Four Gospels (unpublished Dissertation, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 1990) 


Manuscript Dea (05) 
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Location/ Catalog Number 


Cambridge, University Library Nn. 2. 41. The well-known Codex Bezae, so-called because it was once the possession of Theodore Beza. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin diglot, with the Greek on the left page. The Greek currently contains the Gospels and Acts with lacunae; the manuscript lacks Matt. 1:1-20, 6:20-9:20, 27:2-12, John 
1:16-3:26, Acts 8:29-10:14, 21:2-10, 16-18, 22:10-20, 29-end. In addition, Matt. 3:7-16, Mark 16:15-end, John 18:14-20:13 are supplements from a later hand. The Gospels are in 
the "Western" order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, though Chapman offered evidence that an ancestor had the books in the order Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 


Since the Greek and Latin are on facing pages, the contents of the Latin side is not precisely parallel; d (the symbol for the Latin of D; Beuron #5) lacks Matt. 1:1-11, 2:20-3:7, 6:8- 
8:27, 26:65-27:2, Mark 16:6-20, John 1:1-3:16, 18:2-20:1, Acts 8:21-10:3, 20:32-21:1, 21:8-9, 22:3-9, 22:21-end. In addition, the Latin includes 3 John 11-15. 


The original contents of D are somewhat controversial. Obviously it must have contained the Gospels, Acts, and 3 John. This would seem to imply that the manuscript originally 
contained the Gospels, Catholic Epistles, and Acts (in that order). This, however, does not fit well with the pagination of the manuscript; Chapman theorized that the manuscript 
actually originally contained the Gospels, Apocalypse, 1 John, 2 John, 3 John, and Acts (in that order). 


Date/ Scribe 


The manuscript has been variously dated, generally from the fourth to the sixth centuries. In the middle of the twentieth century, the tendency seemed to be to date it to the sixth 
century; currently the consensus seems to be swinging back toward the fifth. It is very difficult to achieve certainty, however, as the handwriting is quite unique. The Greek and 
Latin are written in parallel sense lines, and the scribe uses a very similar hand for both languages -- so much so that a casual glance cannot tell the one language from the other; 
one must look at the actual letters and what they spell. 


The unusual writing style is only one of the curiosities surrounding the scribe of D. It is not clear whether his native language was Greek or Latin; both sides of the manuscript 
contain many improbable errors. (Perhaps the easiest explanation is that the scribe's native language was something other than Greek or Latin.) 


D's text, as will be discussed below, was far removed from the Byzantine standard (or, perhaps, from any other standard). As a result, it was corrected many times by many 
different scribes. Scrivener believed that no fewer than nine correctors worked on the manuscript, the first being nearly contemporary with the original scribe and the last working 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. In general, these correctors brought the manuscript closer to the Byzantine text (as well as adding occasional marginal comments and even 
what appear to be magical formulae at the bottom of the pages of Mark). For more recent views on these correctors, see D. C. Parker's work on Codex Bezae; Parker redates 
some of the correctors (moving them back some centuries), and believes that one had an Alexandrian text. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of D can only be described as mysterious. We don't have answers about it; we have questions. There is nothing like it in the rest of the New Testament tradition. It is, by 
far the earliest Greek manuscript to contain John 7:53-8:11 (though it has a form of the text quite different from that found in most Byzantine witnesses). It is the only Greek 
manuscript to contain (or rather, to omit) the so-called Western Non-Interpolations. In Luke 3, rather than the Lucan genealogy of Jesus, it has an inverted form of Matthew's 
genealogy (this is unique among Greek manuscripts). In Luke 6:5 it has a unique reading about a man working on the Sabbath. D and ® are the only Greek manuscripts to insert 
a loose paraphrase of Luke 14:8-10 after Matt. 20:28. And the list could easily be multiplied; while these are among the most noteworthy of the manuscript's readings, it has a rich 
supply of other singular variants. 


In the Acts, if anything, the manuscript is even more extreme than in the Gospels. F. G. Kenyon, in The Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, describes a comparison of the text 
of Westcott & Hort with that of A. C. Clark. The former is essentially the text of B, the latter approximates the text of D so far as it is extant. Kenyon lists the WH text of Acts at 
18,401 words, that of Clark at 19,983 words; this makes Clark's text 8.6 percent longer -- and implies that, if D were complete, the Bezan text of Acts might well be 10% longer 
than the Alexandrian, and 7% to 8% longer than the Byzantine text. 
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This leaves us with two initial questions: What is this text, and how much authority does it have? 


Nineteenth century scholars inclined to give the text great weight. Yes, D was unique, but in that era, with the number of known manuscripts relatively small, that objection must 
have seemed less important. D was made the core witness -- indeed, the key and only Greek witness -- of what was called the "Western" text. 


More recently, Von Soden listed D as the first and chief witness of his I% text; the other witnesses he includes in the type are generally those identified by Streeter as "Ceesarean" 
(© 28 565 700 etc.) The Alands list it as Category IV -- a fascinating classification, as D is the onlysubstantial witness of the type. Wisse listed it as a divergent manuscript of 
Group B -- but this says more about the Claremont Profile Method than about D; the CPM is designed to split Byzantine strands, and given a sufficiently non-Byzantine 
manuscript, it is helpless. 


The problem is, Bezae remains unique among Greek witnesses. Yes, there is a clear "Western" family in Paul (D F G 629 and the Latin versions.) But this cannot be identified 
with certainty with the Bezan text; there is no "missing link" to prove the identity. There are Greek witnesses which have some kinship with Bezae -- X in the early chapters of 
John; the fragmentary papyri P29 and P88 and P48 in Acts. But none of these witnesses are complete, and none are as extreme as Bezae. 


D's closest kinship is with the Latin versions, but none of them are as extreme as it is. D is, for instance, the only manuscript to substitute Matthew's genealogy of Jesus for Luke's. 
On the face of it, this is not a "Western" reading; it is simply a Bezan reading. 


Then there is the problem of D and d. The one witness to consistently agree with D9'eek is its Latin side, d. Like D, it uses Matthew's genealogy in Luke. It has all the "Western 
Non-Interpolations." And, perhaps most notably, it has a number of readings which appear to be assimilations to the Greek. 


Yet so, too, does D seem to have assimilations to the Latin. 


We are almost forced to the conclusion that D and d have, to some extent, been conformed to each other. The great question is, to what extent, and what did the respective Greek 
and Latin texts look like before this work was done? 


On this point there can be no clear conclusion. Hort thought that D arose more or less naturally; while he considered its text bad, he was willing to allow it special value at some 
points where its text is shorter than the Alexandrian. (This is the whole point of the "Western Non-Interpolations.") More recently, however, Aland has argued that D is the result of 
deliberate editorial work. This is unquestionably true in at least one place: The genealogy of Jesus. Is it true elsewhere? This is the great question, and one for which there is still 
no answer. 


As noted, Bezae's closest relatives are Latin witnesses. And these exist in abundance. If we assume that these correspond to an actual Greek text-type, then Bezae is clearly a 
witness to this type. And we do have evidence of a Greek type corresponding to the Latins, in Paul. The witnesses D F G indicate the existence of a "Western" type. So Bezae 
does seem to be a witness of an actual type, both in the Gospels (where its text is relatively conservative) and in the Acts (where it is far more extravagant). (This is in opposition 
to the Alands, who have tended to deny the existence of the "Western" text.) 


So the final question is, is Bezae a proper witness to this text which underlies the Latin versions? Here it seems to me the correct answer is probably no. To this extent, the Alands 
are right. Bezae has too many singular readings, too many variants which are not found in a plurality of the Latin witnesses. It probably has been edited (at least in Luke and Acts; 
this is where the most extreme readings occur). If this is true (and it must be admitted that the question is still open), then it has important logical consequences: It means that the 

Greek text of Bezae (with all its assimilations to the Latin) is not reliable as a source of readings. If D has a reading not supported by another Greek witness, the possibility cannot 
be excluded that it is an assimilation to the Latin, or the result of editorial work. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 65 


Bibliography 


Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
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Collations: 


The standard reference is probably still F. H. A. Scrivener, Bezae Codex Canatabrigiensis, simply because of Scrivener's detailed and careful analysis. J. Rendel Harris published 
a photographic reproduction in 1899. See also J. H. Ropes, The Text of Acts and A. C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, both of which devote considerable attention to the text of 
Bezae in Acts. 


Sample Plates: 
(Sample plates in almost all manuals of NT criticism) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf, and most prior to that. 


Other Works: 

The most useful work is probably James D. Yoder's Concordance to the Distinctive Greek Text of Codex Bezae. There are dozens of specialized studies of one or another aspect 
of the codex, though few firm conclusions can be reached (perhaps the most significant is the conclusion of Holmes and others that Bezae has been more thoroughly reworked in 
Luke than in Matthew or Mark). See also the recent work by D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae. 


Manuscript DP (06) 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Paris, National Library Greek 107, 107 AB. The famous Codex Claromontanus (not to be confused with the even more famous, or infamous, Codex Bezae, also designated D) -- 
so-called because Beza reported that it had been found at Clermont. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin diglot, with the Greek and Latin in stichometric lines on facing pages. Contains the Pauline Epistles with the slightest of lacunae: It lacks Romans 1:1-7 (though we 
can gain some information about the readings of D in these verses from D@s). In addition, Romans 1:27-30 and 1 Corinthians 14:13-22 are supplements from a later hand. 
(Scrivener, however, notes that this hand is still "very old.") Hebrews is placed after Philemon. 


The Latin side, known as d (Beuron 75) has not been supplemented in the same way as the Greek; it lacks 1 Corinthians 14:9-17, Hebrews 13:22-end, and Romans 1:24-27 area 
supplement. 


Scrivener observes that the very fine vellum actually renders the manuscript rather difficult to read, as the writing on the other side often shows through. 
Date/ Scribe 
Almost all scholars have dated D to the sixth century (some specifying the second half of that century). The writing is simple, without accents or breathings; some of the uncial 


forms seem to be archaic. The Greek is more accurately written than the Latin; the scribe's first language was probably Greek. We should note certain broad classes of errors, 
however. The scribe very frequently confuses the verb ending -6e with -@c1; this occurs so regularly that we can only say that D is not a witness at variants of this sort. 


A total of nine correctors have been detected, though not all of these are important. The first important corrector (D** or, in NA26, D1) dates probably from the seventh century; the 
single most active corrector (D*** or D2, who added accents and breathings and made roughly 2000 changes in the text) worked in the ninth or tenth century; the final significant 
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corrector (D*** or D°) probably dates from the twelfth century or later. 


Description and Text-type 


There is an inherent tendency, because D is a Greek/Latin diglot and because it is called "D," to equate its text with the text of Codex Bezae, making them both "Western." This is, 
however, an unwarranted assumption; it must be proved rather than simply asserted. 


There is at least one clear and fundamental difference between Bezae and Claromontanus: They have very different relationships to their parallel Latin texts. The Greek and Latin 
of Bezae have been harmonized; they are very nearly the same text. The same is not true of Claromontanus. It is true that D and d have similar sorts of text -- but they have not 
been entirely conformed to each other. The most likely explanation is that dP was translated from a Greek text similar to DP, and the two simply placed side by side. 


Claromontanus also differs from Bezae in that there are Greek manuscripts similar to the former: The close relatives F and G are also akin, more distantly, to Claromontanus. All 
three manuscripts, it should be noted, have parallel Latin versions (in the case of F, on a facing page; the Latin of G is an interlinear). All three, we might add, are related to the 
Old Latin codices (a, b, m; they are rather more distant from r) which do not have Greek parallels. 


Thus it seems clear that there is a text-type centred about D F G and the Latins. Traditionally this type has been called "Western," and there is no particular reason to change this 
name. 


We should make several points about this Western text of Paul, though. First, it is nowhere near as wild as the text of Codex Bezae, or even the more radical Old Latin witnesses 
to the Gospels and Acts. Second, it cannot be demonstrated that this is the same type as is found in Bezae. Oh, it is likely enough that Bezae's text is edited from raw materials of 
the same type as the ancestors of D F G of Paul. But we cannot prove this! Astonishingly enough, there is not one Old Latin witness containing both the Gospels and Paul. There 
are a few scraps (primarily t) linking the Acts and Paul, but even these are quite minimal. Thus, even if we assume that Bezae and Claromontanus represent the same type, we 
cannot really describe their relative fidelity to the type (though we can make a very good assumption that Claromontanus is the purer). 


We should also examine the relations between the "Western" witnesses in Paul. It is sometimes stated that F and G are descendents of D. This almost certainly not true -- 
certainly it is functionally untrue; if F and G derive from D, there has been so much intervening mixture that they should be regarded as independent witnesses. 


Interestingly, there is a sort of a stylistic difference between D and F/G. F and G appear to have, overall, more differences from the Alexandrian and Byzantine texts, but most of 
these are small, idiosyncratic readings which are probably the result of minor errors in their immediate exemplars. D has far fewer of these minor variants, but has an equal 
proportion (perhaps even a higher proportion) of more substantial variants. 


So far we have mentioned only these two uncials as relatives of D. We should note that these manuscripts were merely the leading witnesses of Von Soden's |@! type; with them 
he classified a number of minuscules: 88 181 915 917 1836 1898 1912. Several of these minuscules (e.g. 88 and 181) do appear to be somewhat related to each other, but there 
is no real evidence that they are akin to the key "Western" witnesses. (88", it is true, joins the Western uncials in placing 1 Corinthians 14:34-35 after 14:40, but this is nearly 
unique). The only minuscule to show real kinship with the Western uncials is 629. It is likely, however, that this kinship is not properly genetic; rather, 629 is a Greek/Vulgate diglot, 
and there are instances where the Greek seems to have been conformed to the Latin. Since the Vulgate, in Paul, has many "Western" readings, this has given 629 something of a 
"Western" tinge. 


The case is rather different for the Latin witnesses. These clearly are related to D F G. The Latin d is closest to D, though by no means identical; b is also closely related. It is 
rather more distant from a and m, and still more distant from r (the latter fragments sometimes seem to approach the Alexandrian text). The other Old Latin fragments of Paul are 
too short to assess properly. 


The classification used by the Alands for the diglot uncials of Paul is fascinating. None of them is classified as Category IV -- in other words, the Alands do not regard them a 
belonging to the same type as Codex Bezae. (Of course, it should be noted have not published definitions of their categories, but that it is clear that Category IV has no definition 
at all; they simply placed witnesses there because they felt like it.) But the situation is curious even if we ignore Category IV. In the second edition of their Introduction, they list D, 
the oldest manuscript of the type, as Category III; the same description is applied to G -- but F, which is universally agreed to be a close relative of G, but inferior on the whole, is 
listed as Category II! The most charitable word | can think of for this is "inexplicable." 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: «1026 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

Tischendorf's 1852 edition remains the standard (if it can be found); beyond that, one must turn to K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 
Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 plate); also a facsimile in Scrivener 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf, and most prior to that. 


Other Works: 


Dabs 


There are actually two manuscripts which circulate under the symbol! D@S, correctly designated D@6s!1 and Dabs2, Both are Greek/Latin diglots. It is one of the curiosities of textual 
criticism that almost no manuscripts are known which are copies of other manuscripts. Only two uncials are known to be copies of other uncials -- and both are copies of the 
Pauline Codex D/06 (Claromontanus). Their descriptions are as follows: 


e Dabs!. Codex Sangermanensis, Saint Petersburg, Public Library Greek 20. Von Soden's «1027 (D/06 is «1026); Tischendorf/Scrivener EP. Dated to the ninth (Aland) or late 
ninth/tenth (Scrivener) centuries. Contains Paul, copied from Claromontanus; lacking Rom. 8:21-33, 9:15-25, 1 Tim. 1:1-6:15, Heb. 12:8-end. Its relationship with 
Claromontanus has been repeatedly proved (mostly based on odd errors), and need not be demonstrated here. It was copied some time after the fourth corrector of D had 
done his work, and uses the accents supplied by the correctors. The Greek and Latin are in parallel columns on the same page, with the Greek on the left; the letters are 
described as "coarse, large, and thick." The sole value of D@s1 for criticism of the Greek lies in Rom. 1:1-7 (where Claromontanus is defective), and perhaps also with 
regard the supplements in D in Rom. 1:27-30, 1 Cor. 14:13-22. In addition, the Latin side, although based on that in Claromontanus, has been suspected of some outside 
influence; where this version (labelled e) differs from d, it may have independent value. 

e Dabs2. Mengeringhausen (Waldek), Stadtarchiv. Von Soden's «1120. Dated paleographically to the tenth century. Now consists only of fragments of Ephesians (1:13-9, 
2:11-18 in Greek; 1:5-13, 2:3-11 in Latin). It will be evident that this manuscript has even less value than Dabs! 


Manuscript E€ (07) 


Basel, University Library A.N. Ill. 12. Contains the Gospels almost complete; lacks Luke 3:4-15, 24:47-end. Luke 1:69-2:4, 12:58-13:12, 15:8-20 are supplements in a later, cursive 
hand. Dated paleographically to the eighth century (so all recent authorities; Burgon argued for the seventh; the letterforms look old, but the accents, breathings, and punctuation 
argue that it is relatively recent). This makes it the very first purely Byzantine uncial in any part of the Bible; it is the first Byzantine manuscript to contain not merely the small, 
more ordinary Byzantine readings but also the story of the Adulteress (found earlier in D, but no one will claim Bezae is Byzantine!). (In the gospels, there are earlier almost-pure 
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Byzantine uncials: A and the Purple Uncials; elsewhere, all Greek witnesses to the Byzantine text are even later than E. Obviously the Byzantine type is much older than E. E is 
simply the earliest pure representative of what became the dominant type in the Middle Ages.) All examiners have agreed on E's Byzantine nature; the Alands list it as Category 
V; von Soden lists it as Ki; Wisse calls it KX Cluster Q. (We might add that K* Cluster Q is Ki; Wisse's three chapters did not provide enough text to distinguish the two groups, but 
historical evidence seems to imply that they are distinct although very closely related.) Certain disputed passages are marked with asterisks (Matt. 16:2-3, Luke 22:43-44, 23:34, 
John 8:2-11). It is well and carefully written, and probably deserves inclusion in critical apparati as the leading witness of the later Byzantine type. 


Manuscript E@ (08) 
Location/ Catalog Number 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Greek 35. Called "Codex Laudianus" because it was donated to the Bodleian Library by William Laud (1573-1645t), the anti-Calvinist Archbishop 
of Canterbury under the British King Charles |. 


Contents 


Contains the Acts almost complete; lacks 26:29 (from mavAoo) to 28:26 (resuming after Aeyov). The parchment is very thin, and there is some burn-through of ink, which, 
combined with the light colour of some letters, occasionally makes it difficult to read. Greek/Latin diglot, with the languages in parallel columns on the same page. The Latin is on 
the left. The manuscript is divided into sense lines of sorts, for purposes of parallelism, but as the lines are generally no more than fifteen letters long (often consisting of a single 
word!), they rarely form any real sort of syntactic unit. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth or seventh century, with most scholars inclining toward the sixth. It can be demonstrated that it was in existence by no later than 716, since the 
Venerable Bede used it at that time for his commentary Expositio Retractata. (Giving us, incidentally, two Latin readings now lost: 27:5, 28:2). Prior to that, it had been in Sardinia; 
an entry (not by the original hand) refers to an edict of a Byzantine governor of that island (which was under Byzantine rule from 534). 


It is hard to know what to make of the scribe. Although Metzger calls the uncials "clumsy," in fact both Greek and Latin letterforms are clearly written if large. On the other hand, 
the scribe had a great deal of difficulty with his pen, which ran dry every few letters. Based on this fact, it appears to me that he wrote the Latin column first, then the Greek, rather 
than writing across the page. 


Description and Text-type 


The Greek of E, it is generally conceded, is more Byzantine than anything else. The manuscript is mixed, however, there are many "Western" and some Alexandrian readings. (In 
fact, the manuscript seems somewhat block-mixed; "Western" readings are much more common in some sections than in others.) The Latin is not the vulgate, but rather a unique 
version of the Old Latin. 


This raises the question of whether the Greek has been conformed to the Latin or vice-versa. Different scholars have answered this differently. Scrivener, for instance, reports that 
"the Latin... is made to correspond closely with the Greek, even in its interpolations and rarest various readings. The contrary supposition that the Greek portion of this codex 
Latinised, or has been altered to coincide with the Latin, is inconsistent with the facts of the case." More recent scholars such as Ropes and Clark, however, maintain that the 
Greek has in fact been conformed to the Latin. In this context, it is worth noting that the Latin is in the left-hand column, usually regarded as the place of honour. 


It is worth noting, however, that the Latin of e seems somewhat unusual. And the arrangement of the two parts, with such short sense lines, argues that both texts may have 
undergone some adjustment. This is, however, only logic.... The most important point is that E has a mixed text, heavily but not purely Byzantine. It also has a number of 
interesting long readings, the most famous being Acts 8:37 (the Ethiopian Eunuch's acceptance of faith). By its nature, any reading in E must be taken with some hesitation and 
examination of its sources. This is reflected in earlier classifications of the manuscript: Von Soden listed it as 141 (i.e. as part of the core "Western" text), but the Alands list it as 
only Category Il. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: «1001 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


First published, with many inaccuracies, by Hearne in 1715 (Sabatier used this transcription in his Old Latin edition). Also collated by Tischendorf. Ropes and Clark also studied 
the manuscript in detail. Finally, if it can be found, there is a Ph.D. dissertation by O. Kenneth Walther, Codex Laudianus G 35: A Re-Examination of the Manuscript, Including a 
Reproduction of the Text and an Accompanying Commentary. The manuscript will also be published in the Acts volume of Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus. 


Sample Plates: 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 

Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 page -- a smaller version of the above) 

Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (that same page again) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 


Other Works: 


Manuscript Fe (09) 


Utrecht, University Library MS. 1. Contains the Gospels with significant lacunae, especially in Luke; the damage has been progressive, and some leaves have been lost since 
Weistein saw it in 1730. (Between 1730 and 1830 it was in private hands, and was unbound, with the leaves becoming disordered and torn.) As it stands now, it begins with Matt. 
9:1 (though in Wetstein's time it apparently started at 7:6); it also lacks Matt. 12:1-44, 13:55-14:9, 15:20-31, 20:18-21:5, (24:13-15 according to SQE but not Scrivener), Mark 1:43- 
2:8, 2:23-3:5, 11:6-26, 14:54-15:5, 15:39-16:19, John 3:5-14, 4:23-38, 5:18-38, 6:39-63, 7:28-8:10, 10:32-11:3, 12:14-25, 13:34-end. Luke is in even worse shape; Scrivener 
reports that there are 24 different lacunae, and SQE does not even bother collating the manuscript in that book. Dated paleographically to about the ninth century (so Tischendorf, 
von Soden, Aland; Tregelles preferred the tenth century). It has the Ammonian sections but not the Eusebian references; otherwise it has all the features of late uncials, including 
accents and breathings. The text is definitely Byzantine; the Alands list it as Category V; von Soden lists it as K!. Wisse's classification doesn't mean much in this case; he lists F 
as Kmix in Luke 1, but it is defective for the other two chapters. In all likelihood it is actually either Kx or Ki (what Wisse would call KX Cluster Q). The date of the manuscript makes 
it potentially important for the history of the Byzantine text, but the large number of lacunae significantly reduce its value; it would have been much better had another Byzantine 
manuscript (preferably one of a type other than Kx) been used in the apparatus of SQE and UBS4 


Manuscript F@ 


This Symbol No Longer Used. This symbol was given by Wettstein to a manuscript of the Septuagint (M of sixth or seventh century) in which he found, in the original hand, a 
marginal text containing Acts 9:24-25. Uncials of the Acts were few enough that Wettstein included this as an uncial witness to Acts. Detailed examination later showed it to 
include several other New Testament passages. The complete list is: Matt. 5:48, 12:48, 27:25, Luke 1:42, 2:24, 23:21, John 5:35, 6:53, 55, Acts 4:33, 34, 9:24, 25, 10:13, 15, 
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22:22, 1 Cor. 7:39, 11:29, 2 Cor. 3:13, 9:7, 11:33, Gal. 4:21, 22, Col. 2:16, 17, Heb. 10:26. When Gregory regularized the catalog of uncials, however, he eliminated F@ on the 
grounds that it was not a continuous-text manuscript; it has not been cited since. 


Manuscript FP (010) 
Location/ Catalog Number 


Cambridge, Trinity College B.XVII.1. Codex Augiensis, so-called because it comes from the monastery of Augia Dives in Lake Constance. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin diglot. The Greek lacks Romans 1:1-3:19, 1 Cor. 3:8-16, 6:7-14, Col. 2:1-8, Philem. 21-25, Hebrews. Save for the lacuna in Romans, all of these defects are supplied 
in the Latin. All the omissions save that in Romans are also paralleled in the sister manuscript G2. The clear conclusion (also supported, e.g., but the pagination) is that both F and 
G were copied from a manuscript which omitted the passages in 1 Corinthians through Hebrews, but that the Romans passage (or most of it) was originally present in the 
manuscript and has now been lost. (Note: The general run of the Latin is not the Vulgate, but Hebrews does have a Vulgate text; in addition; NA6 lists the Latin sections not 
paralleled in the Greek as being supplements, but this seems to be based not on the nature of the writing but on its relationship with the Greek.) 


The Greek and Latin are in parallel columns on the page, with the Greek in the inner column (closest to the spine of the book) and the Latin in the outer. Where the Greek fails, the 
Latin occupies the full width of the page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century. Greek and Latin are both beautifully written, but the Greek quite incompetently; it is clear that the scribe was more comfortable in Latin 
(the most obvious example of this is word division: the exemplar clearly did not have word divisions, and while the scribe put in points to show divisions, they are very often in 
error). The scribe was almost certainly a native speaker of German. 


Description and Text-type 


The first and most obvious point about F is that it is an immediate relative of G, Codex Boernianus. The resemblances are both textual (they agree almost absolutely) and physical 
(they have the same lacunae). 


It is generally conceded that G, although less attractive, has the better text. For this reason, many editions cite G and not F. This fact has also led to some rather absurd 
speculation -- notably that F is a copy of G. This is not the case. The two manuscripts are not direct descendents of one another; rather, they have a recent common ancestor. It is 
not impossible that they are sisters, both derived from a somewhat defective Greek/Latin diglot. Even this is by no means certain, however. It is worth noting that F and G, while 
they have nearly identical Greek texts, do not have identical Latin texts. The Latin of G (known as g) is a strict interlinear translation of the Greek. F, however, has a parallel Latin 
version, and this version is not the same as the Latin of G. Rather, the Latin of F (known as f) is a modified Vulgate. As the Latin version does not exactly match the Greek, it 
seems likely that it has been conformed to an Old Latin version. 


It is worth noting that both G and F are written without heavy correction by the scribes. This strongly implies that both were copying texts that lay before them, rather than editing 
their Latin sides to match the Greek. In other words, there was probably (note the word probably; this is simply logic, and not assured!) an ancestor before the scribe of G with an 
interlinear Latin, and an ancestor before the scribe of F with a parallel Latin, including the lacunae in the Greek. Since the ancestor of F/G probably did not contain both an 
interlinear and a parallel Latin, there is presumably an intermediate manuscript in one or the other case. Continuing the logic, it appears more likely that G is copied directly from 
the common exemplar than that F is -- had the exemplar resembled F, it is likely that G's interlinear Latin would more nearly resembled f. Thus the highest likelihood is not that F 
and G are sisters, but that they are no closer than aunt and niece, and it is possible that they are merely cousins of some degree. (Thus the tendency to cite only G in the critical 
apparatus, ignoring F, is to be deplored; there may well be readings where F preserves the family text better than G, though it seems clear that G is overall the better and more 
complete witness. The only significant scholars to disagree with this assessment seem to be the Alands, who -- in what can only be labelled an inexplicable classification -- list F 
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as Category Il, but G, and D for that matter, as Category Ill.) 


The relationship with Codex Claromontanus (D) has also been a matter of discussion. | have seen stemma implying that F and G are descended from D, and others implying a 
common ancestor which was the parent of D. This is quite absurd; there are simply too many major differences between the three (perhaps the best single example of this is the 
ending of Romans: D includes 16:25-27 at the end of that book, but F and G omit altogether). No one will deny that these three manuscripts form a text-type, but they are by no 
means immediate kin. 


For the relationship between the "Western" text of Paul (the usual name given to the text of D F G and the Latin versions) to the "Western" text of Codex Bezae, see the entry on 
that manuscript and the entry on Codex Claromontanus. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: «1029 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

The basic work remains F. H. A. Scrivener, An Exact Transcript of Codex Augiensis. One may check this against the Pauline portion of Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus. 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Because of its close similarity to G, most editions cite F only intermittently. The primary exceptions are Tischendorf and NA26 and NA2? 


Other Works: 


Manuscript Ge (011) 


London, British Museum Harley 5684 (a single leaf, taken from the codex by J. C. Wolff and given to Bentley, is in Cambridge, Trinity College B.XVII.20; it contains Matt. 5:29-31, 
39-43). Called codex Wolfii A after the first important owner (though the manuscript in fact originated in the east, and was brought to the west by Andrew Erasmus Seidel), or 
alternately Codex Herleianus after its present location. Contains the Gospels with lacunae; lacks Matt. 1:1-6:6 (a small part of this, be it noted, being included on the Cambridge 
leaf), 7:25-8:9, 8:23-9:2, 28:18-Mark 1:13, Mark 14:19-25, Luke 1:1-13, 5:4-7:3, 8:46-9:5, 12:27-41, 24:41-end, John 18:5-19, 19:4-27. Portions of this damage were rectified by 
later hands: One scribe supplied Matt. 28:18-Mark 1:8 and John 18:5-19, another Luke 12:27-41. Earlier editors, such as Scrivener, dated the manuscript to the tenth century, but 
the Alands have lowered this to the ninth century. (Part of the problem may be the scribe's coarse writing, small uncials drawn with a pen much too large for the chosen size; 
Scrivener gives a facsimile showing irregular accents and breathings and demonstrating the ugly writing style.) There is more agreement about the text; all would agree that it is 
Byzantine. Von Soden classified it as K', and the Alands list it as the Alands list it as Category V; Wisse describes it as KX. There are hints of something more, though; even the 
Alands' figures show G as having a relatively high number of non-Byzantine, non-UBS readings (a total of 21, out of 288 readings tested; by way of comparison, E has 9 such "s" 
readings out of 326 readings examing, H has 7 in 265 test readings; M has 12 in 327; S has 12 in 327). It may be simply that the manuscript is carelessly written, but in working 
through the apparatus of SQE, | was struck by how many of the non-Byzantine readings seemed to be "Caesarean." Great care, of course, must be taken in dealing with the 
"Ceesarean" text, as its very existence is questionable and the text has never been properly defined -- but this pattern of readings may imply that the non-Byzantine readings, 
although very few, may have some slight value. (I repeat, however, that this is based solely on my subjective examination of the SQE critical apparatus; the matter needs to be 
examined in detail before this is taken as fact.) 
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Manuscript GP (012) 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Dresden, Sachsiche Landesbibliothek A 145b. Codex Boernerianus, so-called because it was formerly owned by C. F. Borner of Leipzig. 
Contents 


Greek/Latin interlinear diglot, lacking Romans 1:1-4, 2:17-24, 1 Cor. 3:8-16, 6:7-14, Col. 2:1-8, Philem. 21-25, Hebrews. These defects were clearly present in the exemplar as 
well, as all are shared by FP, which was derived from the same exemplar. 


It has been argued that G and the gospel manuscript A were originally part of the same volume; they are are similarly written, both are interlinear diglots, and the pages are 
exactly the same size. We should note, though, that not all commentators are convinced by these arguments. There is at least one counter-argument, though it is textual rather 
than physical or paleographic: The text of A is Byzantine, with Alexandrian elements in Mark; the text of G is purely and simply "Western." And while there are genuine physical 
similarities between the manuscripts (probably because they both derive from Saint Gall), A appears rather finer and fancier (though this may simply be because the Gospels are 
usually given finer treatment). 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century by all authorities. The manuscript is written without accents or breathings, but with spaces between words (sometimes misplaced), in a 
stiff, awkward hand; the letterforms do not much resemble other manuscripts of the period (save A; while the two may not be part of the same volume, they are almost certainly 
from the same school as they resemble each other even in small details of preparation). The latin interlinear is written above the Greek, with the Greek lettering fairly large and the 
Latin extremely small. There is some slight decoration in colour, though not nearly as much as in A. A dot and an enlarged letter marks the beginning of phrases. It has been 
theorized (probably correctly) that the exemplar of G was written in some sort of sense lines, as the separate phrases and enlarged letters are almost evenly spaced. 


A peculiar fact about the manuscript is that it contains (on folio 23) some verses in (archaic) Irish Gaelic referring to a pilgrimage to Rome. The writing in these verses appears 
similar to that of the Latin; the original scribe may have been Irish (many Irish monks settled in Saint Gall). But this point has not, as far as | know, been proved. 


Another fact is that the scribe doesn't seem to have been accustomed to the type of text he copied. G (along with F and 629) omits Romans 16:25-27 -- but the scribe of G left 
room for the verses after 14:23. There is no sign of this in F; the simplest explanation (though by no means sure!) is that the scribe of G was more accustomed to a text containing 
those verses there. 


Description and Text-type 


In the entry on FP, we noted the similarities between F and G. Not only are they both Greek/Latin diglots, but they have the same lacunae (with the exception of the first part of 
Romans, where F is defective). The similarity is further confirmed by their texts. Scrivener, who collated both, lists 1,982 differences -- but breaks them down as 578 blunders of 
the scribe, 967 vowel changes (including itacisms), 166 instances of interchanged consonants, and 71 grammatical or orthographic differences, 32 instances of addition or 
omission of the article, and 168 instances of clear variants. 


Like F, the word division is sometimes peculiar, implying that the two were copied from an exemplar without word divisions. The two do not use identical word divisions, however, 
meaning that they can hardly have been copied from one another. That neither is a copy of the other is confirmed by much additional evidence. The key fact, perhaps, is that the 
two are in completely different styles: F has a facing Latin text, G an interlinear, but both are copied without major corrections by the scribes, implying that both Greek and Latin 
texts were present in their current forms in the exemplars. Nor do the Latin versions match closely. 


Of the two, G seems to be the more accurate overall (despite the much uglier writing). One often finds G cited to the exclusion of F. This is unfortunate, since both are needed to 
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reconstruct the exemplar, but certainly G is the one to choose if only one is to be cited. 


That F and G belong to the same text-type as DP and the Old Latin versions need not be doubted. This type is generally called "Western," though no absolutely convincing proof 
has been offered that this is truly the same type as found in Codex Bezae in the gospels. The relationship between D, F, and G is somewhat involved; while F and G are cousins 
or closer (see the discussion in the entry on F), D is much more distant -- not really kin at all, except at the text-type level. (Some manuals show D as an uncle, or even a direct 
ancestor, of F and G, but this is extremely unlikely -- there are too many differences; consider, for instance, their various forms of the ending of Romans.) Examination seems to 
show that F and G have more minor divergences from the common text than D (indeed, F and G may be the most idiosyncratic of all manuscripts in this regard, adding, changing, 
and omitting articles, pronouns, and other secondary words almost at random). They may actually have fewer /arge variants than D, however (this position was first stated by 
Corssen in 1889, | came to the conclusion independently). Casual inspection also seems to imply that F and G fall slightly closer to P46 and B than does D. 


The Latin side of G, known as g (Beuron 77), is less interesting than the Greek. As an interlinear, it has been heavily conformed to the Greek, though there probably was an 
independent Latin version behind it (and used as a crib). An interesting feature of g is that it sometimes has alternate rendering. Metzger cites an example from 1 Corinthians 3:2; 
the Greek text reads yoAo vac exoteroa, (NAZ6 yoru vuas exotiom). The alternate readings are for vuas, where g reads vos vel vobis. It is at least possible that some of these 
alternate readings are places where the Latin reference edition used to compile g disagreed with the Greek text of G (particularly as there are instances where g does not match G 
at all). 


Most classifications of G, of course, have closely followed the classification of F -- Von Soden, e.g., lists both as |@1, in the same group as D (and, we must note, some unrelated 
minuscules). The one curiosity is the Alands, who place G in Category III but F in Category Il. (For further discussion, see the entry on F). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: «1028 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

First published by Matthei, in an edition said to be highly accurate but, of course, now nearly inaccessible. Scrivener published a detailed collation against F in F. H. A. Scrivener, 
An Exact Transcript of Codex Augiensis. One may check this against the Pauline portion of Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus. 

Sample Plates: 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate) 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf, and some before. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript He (013) 


Primarily at Hamburg, University Library, Cod. 91 in scrin.; one folio (formerly in the possession of Bentley, who never returned it to its rightful owner) is in Cambridge, Trinity 
College Library B.XVII.20. Called Codex Seidelianus II (after the man who brought it from the east) or Wolfii B after the first important owner. Contains the Gospels with major 
lacunae; lacks Matt. 1:1-15:30, 25:33-26:3, Mark 1:32-2:4, 15:44-16:14, Luke 5:18-32, 6:8-22, 10:2-19, John 9:30-10:25, 18:2-18, 20:12-25. It may never have been fully finished; 
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it contains the Ammonian sections but not the Eusebian canons. Dated by all authorities to the ninth century. The text is definitely Byzantine -- though Scrivener reports that some 
esteemed H as having somewhat greater value than G, meaning probably that it was a little less Byzanine. This does not seem to be born out by the evidence; the Alands, 
naturally, list H as Category V, but also show it with a very low number of non-Byzantine readings (only 9 readings in either Category 2 or Category S; G, by contrast, has 25). My 


own informal experience bears this out; H has very few non-Byzantine readings. Wisse describes H as Kx. Von Soden (who designated it as ¢88) listed it as Ki, a group which 
Wisse considers part of K*. 


Manuscript H@ (014) 


Modena, Biblioteca Estense, G.196 (II.G.3), folios 9-51 (the remaining folios, which contain the Catholic and Pauline Epistles, are now designated 2125). Codex Mutinensis. The 
uncial portion contains Acts only, and is defective for Acts 1:1-5:28, 9:39-10:19, 13:36-14:3, 27:4-28:31. The first three lacunae have been supplied in a minsucule hand (formerly 
designated h), the last by an uncial hand. Overall, the manuscript is dated to the ninth century, and Burgon thought the minuscule supplements to be "scarcely later," while the 
uncial supplement containing 27:4-28:31 has been dated to the eleventh century. The additional material found in 2125 was dated to the twelfth century by Scrivener, but the 
Alands give a tenth century date. There is little to be said about the text, save that it is Byzantine; the Alands list H as Category V, while Von Soden (who gave the manuscript the 


symbol «6) lists it as K with some | influence. 


Manuscript HP (015) 


Location/ Catalog Number 
41 folios distributed among eight numbers in seven libraries in six cities: 8 leaves at the Great Lavra on Mount Athos; 3 leaves in Kiev (Nat.-Bibl. Petrov 26); 3 leaves in St. 


Petersburg (Bibl. Gr. 14); 3 leaves in Moscow (Hist. Mus. 563 and Ross. Gosud. Bibl. Gr. 166,1); 22 leaves in Paris (Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Gr. 1074 and Bibl. Nat. Coislin 202; the latter 
number also describing 94); 2 leaves at Turin (Bibl. Naz. A.1). Collectively known as Codex Coislinianus. 


Contents 

H presumably originally contained the entire Pauline corpus. At some point it was disassembled and the leaves used to bind other books (the Athos leaves were placed in the 
binding of a book dated 1218 by a monk named Makarius). The surviving leaves contain 1 Cor. 10:22-29, 11:9-16; 2 Cor. 4:2-7, 10:5-11:8, 11:12-12:4; Gal. 1:1-10, 2:9-17, 4:30- 
5:5; Col. 1:26-2:8, 2:20-3:11; 1 Thes. 2:9-13, 4:5-11; 1 Tim. 1:7-2:13, 3:7-13, 6:9-13; 2 Tim. 2:1-9; Titus 1:1-3, 1:15-2:5, 3:13-15; Hebrews 1:3-8, 2:11-16, 3:13-18, 4:12-15, 10:1-7, 
10:32-38, 12:10-15, 13:24-25. 

Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth century. H is written on parchment in extremely large uncials (over 1.5 cm in height), one column per page. The text is written stichometrically. 
A later hand added accents and breathings to the text although not to the subscriptions of the books. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list H as Category Ill; von Soden classifies it among the Alexandrian witnesses. From the stichometric arrangement of the lines, as well as the subscriptions to 
the various books (written in vermillion), H would appear to be based on the Euthalian edition of Paul -- probably the earliest example of this type. 


A footnote to Titus claims that the text was corrected based on a manuscript written by Pamphilius. This is either an error or refers to the exemplar used for H; such corrections as 
we find in the text are almost always Byzantine (see the entry on correctors). 
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Overall, the text of H does appear to be Alexandrian, but with much Byzantine mixture. It is probably of more note for the history of the Euthalian text than the biblical text as a 
whole. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «1022 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf. 


Other Works: 
M. H. Omont, Notice sur un trés ancien manuscrit grec en onciales des Epitres de Paul, conservé a la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1889 (a partial edition, based on materials available 
at the time). 


Manuscript | (016) 


Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, 06.275. Called Codex Freerianus or Codex Washingtonensis. Contains fragments of the Pauline Epistles (84 folios). The extant fragments 
consists of (portions of) 1 Cor. 10:29, 11:9-10, 18-19, 26-27, 12:3-4, 27-28, 14:12-13, 22, 32-33, 15:3, 15, 27-28, 38-39, 59-50, 16:1-2, 12-13; 2 Cor. 1:1, 9, 16-17, 2:3-4, 14, 3:6-7, 16-17, 4:6-7, 
16-17, 5:8-10, 17-18, 6:6-8, 16-18, 7:7-8, 13-14, 8:6-7, 14-17, 8:24-9:1, 9:7-8, 9:15-10:1, 10:8-10, 10:17-11:2, 11:9-10, 20-21, 28-29, 12:6-7, 14-15, 13:1-2, 10-11; Gal. 1:1-3, 11-13, 1:22-2:1, 2:8-9, 
16-17, 3:6-8, 16-17, 24-28, 4:8-10, 20-23; Eph. 2:15-18, 3:6-8, 18-20, 4:9-11, 17-19, 28-30, 5:6-11, 20-24, 5:32-6:1, 6:10-12, 19-21; Phil. 1:1-4, 11-13, 20-23, 2:1-3, 12-14, 25-27, 3:4-6, 14-17, 4:3- 
6, 13-15; Col. 1:1-4, 10-12, 20-22, 27-29, 2:7-9, 16-19, 3:5-8, 15-17, 3:25-4:2, 4:11-13; 1 Thes. 1:1-2, 9-10, 2:7-9, 14-16, 3:2-5, 11-13, 4:7-10, 4:16-5:1, 5:9-12, 23-27; 2 Thes. 1:1-3, 10-11, 2:5-8, 
14-17, 3:8-10; 1 Tim. 1:1-3, 10-13, 1:19-2:1, 2:9-13, 3:7-9, 4:1-3, 10-13, 5:5-9, 16-19, 6:1-2, 9-11, 17-19; 2 Tim. 1:1-3, 10-12, 2:2-5, 14-16, 22-24, 3:6-8, 3:16-4:1, 4:8-10, 18-20; Tit. 1:1-3, 10-11, 
2:4-6, 14-15, 3:8-9; Philem. 1-3, 14-16; Heb. 1:1-3, 9-12, 2:4-7, 12-14, 3:4-6, 14-16, 4:3-6, 12-14, 5:5-7, 6:1-3, 10-13, 6:20-7:2, 7:7-11, 18-20, 7:27-8:1, 8:7-9, 9:1-4, 9-11, 16-19, 25-27, 10:5-8, 16- 
18, 26-29, 35-38, 11:6-7, 12-15, 22-24, 31-33, 11:38-12:1, 12:7-9, 16-18, 25-27, 13:7-9, 16-18, 23-25. These represent 84 leaves (many fragmentary) out of an original total of about 210; 
Hebrews followed 2 Thessalonians. The manuscript is generally dated to the fifth century, though a few have suggested the sixth century instead. There is little doubt about the 
text; it is clearly Alexandrian. Von Soden (who designated it as 0.1041) lists it as type H, while the Alands place it in Category Il, ascribing it to the Egyptian text. Their own 
numbers, however, make this dubious; of the 34 readings of I, only one is purely Byzantine, while 22 agree with UBS against the Byzantine text; six agree with neither. While this 
is too small a sample to allow for absolute certainty, on its face it implies that | is not Category II but Category |, and Alexandrian, not a member of the later Egyptian text. By the 
numbers, | is the most Alexandrian manuscript of Paul! And my own checking indicates that | is the closest relative of 8 in existence (and much closer to A C 33 than it is to P46 or 
B or 1739). Its fragmentary nature limits its usefulness, but where it exists, | deserves to be treated with all the respect accorded to & or A. 


Manuscript Ke (017) 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Paris -- Bibliotheque Nationale Gr. 63. It was taken to Paris from Cyprus in 1673. 
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Contents 


Contains the Gospels complete. 
Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century. K is written on parchment, one column per page. The scribe was named Basil, and the manuscript was bound by one Theodulos. 
Scrivener says of the writing, "[It has] one column of about twenty-one lines per page, but the handwriting is irregular and varies much in size. A single point being often found 
where sense does not require it, this codex has been thought to have been copied from an older one arranged in ot1xou.... The subscriptions, titAo1, the sections, and indices of 
the Kedar of the last three gospels are believed to be the work of a later hand: the Eusebian canons are absent. The breathings and accents are prima manu;, but are often 
omitted or incorrectly placed. Itacisms and permutations of consonants are very frequent..." 


Description and Text-type 


Recognized from a very early date as Byzantine (so, e.g., Aland and Aland, who list it as Category V). Von Soden classified it as Ika, i.e. Family I. This has been confirmed by all 
who have investigated the matter, most recently by Wisse (who places K in the IT@ group in all three tested chapters of Luke, and calls it a core member of the group). 


Wisse distinguishes two groups within Family I -- 114 and I>. Of these, I is more distinct and has more differences from the Byzantine bulk Kx. Among the more important 
members of this group are K itself, Il, 1079, and 1546. A (which is, of course, the earliest substantial Byzantine witness) is a diverging member of this group. The case can thus 
be made that K belongs to the oldest family of the Byzantine text -- and it is the oldest complete witness to this text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €71 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 


Cited by Tischendorf (who also collated it). 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 

Cited as a secondary witness in NA26 and NA2’, but not in SQE13 
Cited in UBS3 but not UBS4 


Other Works: 

All of the following pertain to Family II, and so include information on K as well (although the works of Geerlings are sometimes guilty of dubious methodology): 
Jacob Geerlings, Family 11 in John, Studies & Documents 23, 1963 

Jacob Geerlings, Family 11 in Luke, Studies & Documents 22, 1962 

Jacob Geerlings, Family 11 in Matthew, Studies & Documents 24, 1964 

Silva Lake, Family TI and the Codex Alexandrinus: The Text According to Mark, Studies & Documents 5, 1937 
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Manuscript K@P (018) 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Moscow -- Historical Museum V.93, S.97. Originally from Mount Athos. 

Contents 

Contains the Catholic Epistles complete and Paul almost complete (lacks Romans 10:18-1 Corinthians 6:13; 1 Corinthians 8:8-11). Includes a marginal commentary. 
Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the ninth century. K is written on parchment, two columns per page. 

Description and Text-type 


Von Soden classifies K as I! in Paul and AP! in the Catholics. This is based, however, on the commentary (being that of John of Damascus in Paul and, according to von Soden, 
that of Andreas in the Catholics). The text is correctly described by Aland and Aland as Category V (i.e. purely Byzantine). 


Within the Byzantine tradition, K forms a pair with 0151. The two may be sisters; certainly they are very closely related. Taking the book of Galatians as an example, we find 279 
variants which can count at least two papyri or uncials on each side. K and 0151 agree on 263 of these. (In addition, K has seven singular readings and 0151 has ten.) Of these 
263 agreements, seven are found only in these two manuscripts (a very high rate of subsingular agreement for Byzantine manuscripts). 


Even their sixteen disagreements are suggestive: 


Verse |K reads 0151 reads 

1:22 = |mo TOLLO 

2:4 KATASOVAWOWVTAL KATASOVAWGOVTAL 

3:8 ool ov 

319 lf 0 

3:22 s- TO 

4:4 YEVVOLIEVOV EK YEVOLLEVOV EK Vid 

4:6 Kpacov KpaCov 

4:7 oAAa CAA 

5:14 — |oeavtov EQVTOV 

5:26a |yivoueda Ywaowedo 

5:26b |aAANAoLS OAANAODG 

6:4 EAVTOD QvTOD 

6:8 EAVTOD QvTOD 

6:9 BEPLOOLLEV BEpLoMpev 
EPYACWLEHA epyacopnedba 
KAVXNOOVTAL KAVXNOOVTOL 
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Thus every difference between the two is trivial, usually revolving around vowel sounds. In this list there is not one instance of a reading that is clearly of genetic significance. In all 
likelihood these two commentary manuscripts descend from a common ancestor at a distance of no more than a handful of generations. It is unlikely, however, that one is copied 
from the other, since both have singular readings. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: I! (Paul); At?! (Cath) 
Matthei's g 
Scholz's 1022, 117° 
Bibliography 


Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf (though Nestle cites it only silently). 


Other Works: 


Manuscript Le (019) 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris, National Library Greek 62. Codex Regius. 
Contents 


Contains the four Gospels with small lacunae: Now lacks Matt. 4:22-5:14, 28:17-end, Mark 10:16-30, 15:2-20, John 21:15-end. Portions of the remainder have been rendered 
difficult to read by damp. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eighth century; it is, by general consent, the most important manuscript of that period. The manuscript is written in a fairly firm, if clearly late, hand, 
but the scribe was not especially competent. Errors in the text are common; errors in externals perhaps even more common. Scrivener notes that "The breathings and accents are 
often deficient, often added wrongly, and placed throughout without rule or propriety. The apostrophus is common, and frequently out of place; the points for stops are quite 
irregular...." The manuscript contains many ornamentations, but they are not regarded as attractive (Scrivener calls them "in questionable taste"). In addition, the lectionary 
apparatus and Eusebian material is included, but the number of errors in the latter may indicate that the scribe did not understand their purpose. There are also occasional 
marginal comments on the text (some even stand in the text, such as that on the variant endings of Mark). 


It seems likely that the scribe was an Egyptian, more used to writing Coptic than Greek. 


Description and Text-type 
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When Hort defined his text-types, he described an "Alexandrian" text which was basically the "neutral" text with some grammatical corrections. Hort could not point to a single 
pure witness, but the closest he came was L. 


L is fascinating because, among all the late uncials, it is far and away the least Byzantine. If having an Alexandrian text is taken as a measure of quality, L is probably the fourth- 
best manuscript of the Gospels, trailing only P75, B, and X. 


L is not without a Byzantine element; the first twenty-some chapters of Matthew agree almost entirely with the Majority Text. But this element fades toward the end of Matthew, 
and the rest is quite different. (The logical conclusion is that the ancestor of L was corrected toward the Byzantine standard, but that the corrector gave up somewhere in Matthew. 
This is not unusual; we see something similar in manuscripts such as 579 and 1241). From that point on, L has mostly Alexandrian readings, although there are some readings of 
other sorts. Some are Byzantine; others seem to be simply the sorts of readings that crept into the tradition with time. (Hort would call these readings Alexandrian, and the Alands 
have labelled this late phase of the Alexandrian text "Egyptian," but there is no real reason to think that this is in any sense a separate text-type. It's simply a text-type which has 
undergone continuous mixture and corruption. L may fairly be called a Late Alexandrian manuscript, but to call it a member of a "Late Alexandrian" or "Egyptian" text-type goes far 
beyond the available evidence.) As between B and ¥, L is clearly closer to the former; L is obviously descended from a manuscript in the P’5/B phase of the Alexandrian text. 

The single most significant reading in L is certainly the ending of Mark. L is the first important Greek manuscript to include both the longer ending (Mark 16:9-20) and the so-called 
"shorter ending." Both, of course, clearly predate L (the shorter ending is found in k, some Coptic manuscripts, and the margin of the Harklean Syriac, as well as in the uncial 
fragments 083 and 099; the longer ending is obviously ancient), but L is the earliest Greek manuscript whose text-type we can exactly fix. The existence of alternate endings in 
this manuscript clearly indicates that the reading is not an original part of the Alexandrian text -- in other words, its omission in B and N is not casual. 

L has many other readings which indicate its non-Byzantine nature. It omits, for instance, Mark 7:16, Luke 11:2b, c, John 5:3b (although it includes 5:4), 7:53-8:11. These facts all 


combine to confirm the various classifications of the manuscript: Von Soden listed it as H (and listing it as the seventh H witness, implying that he regarded it as one of the better 
manuscripts of the type); Wisse lists it as a core member of Group B; the Alands list it as Category II (meaning, in effect, Alexandrian with some Byzantine mixture). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: €56 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

Published by Tischendorf in Monumenta sacra inedita (1846). There is a strong need for a modern edition using all the current tools of scholarship. 
Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
First cited, imperfectly, by Stephanus (as n), and cited in nearly every edition since. 


Other Works: 
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Manuscript Me (021) 


Paris, National Library Greek 48. Called Codex Campianus after Abbé Francois de Camps, who gave it to Louis XIV in 1707. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the ninth century by all authorities. Both the manuscript and the writing are small and neat (though the writing would have been more legible had a finer pen 
been used). The margins, however, are crowded, with lectionary, notes, Eusebian materials, and more. It is interesting to note the number of languages used in the margins; we 
observe Greek, Arabic, and Slavonic comments. The text, in addition to accents and breathings, has neumes for singing. The text of M is Byzantine but interesting; it is definitely 
not part of KX. The Alands classify it (correctly, by their standards) as Category V, but the situation is more complicated than that. It was Von Soden who first tried to classify M 
(though earlier scholars, such as Scrivener, thought its text interesting and valuable). Soden categorized M as part of his I* group; other members of this group include but are not 
limited to 27 71 692 1194 (several of these only in certain books; these are the witnesses von Soden cited regularly; in addition, von Soden recognized subgroups within this type 
but did not really distinguish them in his apparatus). The I? groups as a whole are an interesting lot; 92 is what Streeter calls Family 1424; ¢© has never received much attention; ¢¢ 
includes such noteworthy manuscripts as 945 and 1010. 

This classification has, however, been heavily modified by Wisse. Wisse concedes the existence of a Byzantine sub-type including M and related manuscripts, but completely 
redoes the grouping. Although calling them the "M groups," M itself is listed as a diverging member of Group M27; the other M groups include M10, M106, M350, M609, and 
M1386, along with a variety of clusters and pairs. Wisse believes the M groups have kinship with the II groups. 


Manuscript N (022) 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Codex Purpureus. Various libraries: Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 537 (182 folios); Patmos, loannou 67 (33 folios); London, British Library Cotton Titus C. XV (4 
folios); Vienna, National Library Gr. 31 (2 folios); Athens, Byz. Museum Frg. 21 (1 folio); Lerma (Spinola Collection) (1 folio); Rome, Bibl. Vat. Gr. 2305 (6 folios) New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Lib. 874 (1 folio); Salonika, Byz. Museum Ms. 1 (1 folio). (Total of 231 folios, representing roughly half of the original manuscript.) 


Contents 


Contains the Gospels with very many lacunae: Matt. 1:1-24, 2:7-20, 3:4-6:24, 7:15-8:1, 8:24-31, 10:28-11:3, 12:40-13:4, 13:33-41, 14:6-22, 15:14-31, 16:7-18:5, 18:26-19:6, 19:13- 
20:6, 21:19-26:57, 26:65-27:26, 26:34-end; Mark 1:1-5:20. 7:4-20, 8:32-9:1, 10:43-11:7, 12:19-24:25, 15:23-33, 15:42-16:20; Luke 1:1-2:23, 4:3-19, 4:26-35, 4:42-5:12, 5:33-9:7, 
9:21-28, 9:36-58, 10:4-12, 10:35-11:14, 11:23-12:12, 12:21-29, 18:32-19:17, 20:30-21:22, 22:49-57, 23:41-24:13, 24:21-39, 24:49-end; John 1:1-21, 1:39-2:6, 3:30-4:5, 5:3-10, 
5:19-26, 6:49-57, 9:33-14:2, 14:11-15:14, 15:22-16:15, 20:23-25, 20:28-30, 21:20-end. It has been thought that it was originally broken up by Crusaders (so Metzger; Scrivener 
says this of ®); certainly its career was exciting (Gregory reports how the Saint Petersburg portion, when it was still in Asia Minor, was stolen -- and recovered by a crowd of angry 
villagers). 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth century. N is written on purple parchment in (now badly faded) silver ink, with certain of the nomina sacra in gold. The letters are very large 
(see the reduced sample in the section on uncial script), and are very regular in form; they seem to have been stamped on the page (though there are multiple stamps for the 
letters, and they are not uniform in size). There are two columns per page, with the columns containing only a dozen or so letters due to the large size of the print. Scrivener/Miller 
say of the manuscript, "[T]he punctuation [is] quite as simple [as in A of the fifth century], being a single point (and that usually neglected) level with the top of the letter... and there 
is no space between words even after stops.... It exhibits strong Alexandrian forms... and not a few such itacisms as the change of 1 and 1, ou and ¢." 


Description and Text-type 


There is general agreement that N forms a group with the other sixth century purple uncials (O © ®&). Cronin believed that N O © are in fact sisters, copied from a single exemplar 
(® he believes to have some "Western" mixture). There is less agreement about the nature of this group. Von Soden classifies it as I", but this really begs the question as it is 
simply another of those mixed I-K groups, and has no witnesses except the purple uncials. Streeter laid claim to the group as a weak witness to the "Caesarean" text -- but of 
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course Streeter insisted that everything not otherwise classified was "Ceesarean." In any case, studies of the group have been hindered by the fact that O contains only Matthew, 
while = ® contain only Matthew and Mark. Thus only N represents the type in Luke and John, and passages where all four purple uncials exist are relatively few. 


In recent times, Aland and Aland have described N as Category V (Byzantine). Wisse reports that it is mixed in Luke 20; there is, of course, no text of chapter 1 and very little of 
chapter 10. 


All of these claims are slightly imprecise. N is much more Byzantine than anything else (about 80% of its readings seem to belong to that type), but by no means purely. It omits 
John 7:53-8:11, for instance, as well as Luke 22:43-44. There seems to be no pattern to the non-Byzantine readings, though; certainly they are not "Ceesarean" (N agrees with the 
Koridethi codex in only 31 of 44 non-Byzantine readings tested, with Family 1 in 26 of 34, and with Family 13 in 23 of 36; by contrast, it agrees with A in 20 of 24, with K in 16 of 
21, and with Y in 29 of 32). The simplest conclusion is that N is mostly Byzantine with occasional surviving readings of all types. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €19 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
Since N came to light in so many pieces, there is no complete collation. H. S. Cronin published the text as it was known in 1899 (Texts and Studies volume 4). A few additional 
leaves have been published in the Journal of Biblical Literature by Stanley Rypins (Ixxv, 1956). 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA26 and NA2? for the Gospels. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 


Other Works: 

The work of Cronin cited above (and its follow-up in JTS, July 1901) discusses the relationship between the purple uncials. 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins, 1924, discusses on pp. 575-577 his perceived relationship between the purple uncials and the "Ceesarean" text. This 
discussion shows at once the strengths and weaknesses of Streeter's method; since he equates the Textus Receptus entirely with the Byzantine text, almost any manuscript -- 
even one purely Byzantine! -- will show "Caesarean" readings by this method. 


Manuscript P@Pr (025) 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 225. Called Codex Porphyrianus after its former possessor, Bishop Porphyry. 

Contents 

Palimpsest, originally containing the Acts, Catholic Epistles, Paul, and the Apocalypse complete. In addition to occasional letters obliterated by the upper writing (works of 
Euthalius), a number of leaves have been lost, including those containing Acts 1:1-2:13, Romans 2:16-3:4, 8:32-9:10, 11:23-12:1, 1 Cor. 7:15-17, 12:23-13:5, 14:23-39, 2 Cor. 
2:13-16, Col. 3:16-4:8, 1 Thes. 3:5-4:17, 1 John 3:20-5:1, Jude 4-15, Rev. 16:12-17:1, 19:21-20:9, 22:6-end. Scrivener states that, in addition, James 2:12-21, 2 Pet. 1:20-2:5 are 


"barely legible." Presumably modern methods have made it more possible to read these sections, but they will be poorly cited in older editions. (Scrivener notes that it contains "a 
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few fragments of 4 Maccabees," but given that it is palimpsest, one may wonder if these are truly part of the same volume.) 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century. Considering its date, it has a fairly primitive appearance; accents and breathings are fairly rare. But it does have lectionary indications 
in the margin. The over-writing has been dated to 1301, though the writing itself appears more typical of the thirteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of P varies significantly from section to section. It is quite thoroughly Byzantine in Acts; this was recognized by Hort, supported by Von Soden (who lists it as with some | 
influence in that book, and confirmed by the Alands (who list it as Category V in Acts). Even a fairly casual examination will confirm this point. 


The Apocalypse may also be regarded as Byzantine; the Alands again list P as a member of Category V. (Von Soden lists P as H with | influence, but his classifications in the 
Apocalypse are now all but completely ignored.) A number of older commentators followed Von Soden as viewing P as valuable -- but this is probably due to methodological 
difficulties. P is a witness to the Andreas type (according to Schmid), but it lacks the Andreas commentary and differs just enough from the Andreas type of the Textus Receptus 
as to cause a Byzantine manuscript to appear non-Byzantine. (This just reinforces the fact that we cannot use differences from the TR as a measure of quality.) Observers were 
probably further biased by the fact that P is an uncial, and with only a handful of substantial uncials of the Apocalypse (x A C P 046), it is natural that its importance would be 
exaggerated. 


The matter is more complex in Paul and the Catholic Epistles. Here P is clearly a mixed manuscript. The Alands make P more Alexandrian than Byzantine in Paul; by their tables, 
P has 87 readings which agree with UBS against the Byzantine text, plus 31 readings which agree with neither, while it has only 82 readings which agree with the Byzantine text 


against UBS. My experience in working over the readings in NA26, however, made it appear that P agrees with the Byzantine text at at least two-thirds of the points of variation.) 
Both my numbers and the Alands' agree that P is more Byzantine than anything else in the Catholics -- according to Hort, it is entirely Byzantine in 1 Peter.. 


In Paul and the Catholics, the Alands list P as Category III, while Von Soden assesses it as H (Alexandrian). He also places it next to in his list of manuscripts cited, implying 
some degree of kinship. Speaking informally, there does appear to be some truth to this; while ¥ in Paul is much more Byzantine than P, it has a significant number of non- 
Byzantine readings in the last few books (particularly Hebrews), and in examining the readings, | seemed to see kinship between P and V. This is only an opinion, however; | have 
not verified this statistically. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: a3 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Published by Tischendorf in volumes v and vi of Monumenta sacra inedita; the only publication based on modern methods of decipherment is in the Das Neue Testament auf 
Papyrus series. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf (though some do not cite it for Acts). 


Other Works: 
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Manuscript Q (026) 


Codex Guelpherbytanus B. Wolfenbittel, Herzog August Bibliothek, (portions of) Weissenburg 64 (folios 194-201, 299, 302, 303, 304, 311). Von Soden's e4. Palimpsest, 
containing small portions of Luke and John (Luke 4:34-5:4, 6:10-26, 12:6-43, 15:14-31, 17:34-18:15, 18:34-19:11, 19:47-20:17, 20:34-21:8, 22:27-46, 23:30-49; John 12:3-20, 
14:3-22, with large parts even of these verses illegible). Dated paleographically to the fifth century. Assessments of the text of Q have varied widely. Von Soden listed it as H 
(Alexandrian) in John and I' in Luke (I' being a large and disjoint group containing many uncial fragments -- P Q R 074 090 0116 0130 0131 -- plus the Byzantine uncials [ 047 
and a number of minuscules which generally have not been regarded as noteworthy). The Alands list Q as Category V, and regard it as the first truly Byzantine text (it should be 
noted, however, that Q exists for only twelve of their sample readings -- too small a number for classification). Wisse reports it as Mixed, though due to lack of text he was only 
able to examine chapter 20. The real truth seems to fall somewhere between these assessments. Q is much more Byzantine than anything else -- but it is no more a purely 
Byzantine text than is A or R. It furnishes evidence that the Byzantine type was in existence in the fifth century, but not that it had reached its final form or that it was in any way 
dominant. Consider the Nestle apparatus: Listing only a limited number of variants, NA2” shows Q departing from the Byzantine text 54 times (in the space of 209 verses, many of 
them fragmentary) in Luke, and 16 times (in 38 verses) in John. Thus Q is perhaps 80% Byzantine (though even this may be exaggerated; Q seems to be heavily given to 
harmonization, and some of its agreements with the Byzantine text may be coincidental). The remaining text seems to agree with the later Alexandrian witnesses (L, 33, 579) 
more than anything else. Physically, Q is part of a large palimpsest containing also the fragments of P€ (025) and the Gothic version; the upper writing consists of Latin treatises of 
Isodore of Seville. It has the Ammonian Sections, but if the Eusebian Canons were supplied, they must have been written in a coloured ink which has not survived. (This is not 
impossible; the manuscript seems to have had some writings in vermillion which are now illegible and barely detectable, and the Eusebian numbers were supposed to be written 
in color.) It has a handful of breathings, though they are not applied in any systematic way. 


Manuscript R (027) 
Location/ Catalog Number 


Codex Nitriensis. London. Catalog Number: British Museum Add. 17211. Originally from Egypt; brought to England in the 1840s from the convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian 
Desert. 


Contents 
Contains palismpsest fragments of Luke: Luke 1:1-13, 1:69-2:4, 2:16-27, 4:38-5:5, 5:25-6:8, 6:18-36, 6:39, 6:49-7:22, 7:44, 7:46, 7:47, 7:50, 8:1-3, 8:5-15, 8:25-9:1, 9:12-43, 10:3-16, 11:5- 


27, 12:4-15, 12:40-52, 13:26-14:1, 14:12-15:1, 15:13-16:16, 17:21-18:10, 18:22-20:20, 20:33-47, 21:12-22:6, 22:8-15, 22:42-56, 22:71-23:11, 23:38-51 (the above list is approximate; in 
some cases the manuscript is so hard to read that we cannot tell exactly where each portion ends). A second hand adds 15:19-21, but these are not generally cited. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth century. R is written on parchment, two columns per page. The hand is very large and clear, though Scrivener calls the letters "somewhat 
irregular and straggling,” and notes that "the punctuation is effected by a single point almost level with the tops of the letters, as in Cod. N. The pseudo-Ammonian sections are 
there without the Eusebian canons." In the eighth or ninth century the manuscript was overwritten with a Syriac text of Severus of Antioch against Johannes Grammaticus. (Along 
with R, a text of the lliad was used to provide parchment for the upper writing.) 


Description and Text-type 
Assessments of R over the years have varied. Hort says of it (§209, p. 153) that it is mixed, but has "a large proportion of Pre-Syrian [i.e. non-Byzantine] readings." Von Soden 


assigns it to I' (which tells us very little, since this is one of the catchall groups, containing both mixed and purely Byzantine manuscripts). Wisse, based on the fragments available 
to him, lists it as K* in Luke 1, KX in Luke 10, and mixed in Luke 20. The Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine). 


Of all these assessments, the most accurate appears to be Hort's. The Alands, in particular, base their opinion on a mere nineteen readings -- too small a sample to tell us 
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anything. 


A much more detailed assessment can be made by examining the apparatus of NA2. The table below classifies readings in the Nestle apparatus into six categories: Those where 
R agrees with the Majority text against B, those where R agrees with B against the Majority Text, those where R agrees with both ‘il: and B but where at least two important 
witnesses have a different reading, readings where R disagrees with both ‘i and B, and those where the majority text is split but R either agrees or disagrees with B. The numbers 
given below are slightly approximate (due mostly to the readings where the apparatus only cites evidence for one reading), but these generally affect the third category, which is 
the least significant for our purposes. 


R with i |R with B |R with si:/R against ‘1 RwithB |Rwith pm 
against B jagainst ‘t|andB = jandB against pm a B 

Luke 1-3 13 3 13 
Luke 4-6 32 8 16 
Luke 7-9 51 [13 29 


i aa 
[3 
2 
Luke 10-12 (25 6 20 3 
Luke 13-15 12 20 9 8 
4 
6 
4 
31 


Luke 16-18 [33 13 11 
Luke 19-21 [56 


13 
Luke 22-24 28 6 9 
82 


TAT 
o 


Totals 


Readings: 513 |250 126 


16 8 


Thus we see that, no matter where we look, about 20-25% of R's readings are non-Byzantine, everywhere, and that the manuscript is not Byzantine at all in about chapters 13-16. 
Although it is by no means a primary witness, R should not be completely ignored. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €22 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 


Cited by Tischendorf, who also collated it. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Cited in NA26 but deleted in NA2” 


Other Works: 


Manuscript S (028) 
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Codex Guelpherbytanus B. Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 354. Von Soden's €1027. Contains the four gospels complete. Dated by its colophon to 949. This makes S the only dated 
uncial (other than TI, which has a partial date which we cannot interpret with certainty). It is also one of the four oldest dated New Testament manuscripts (the oldest being the 
minuscule 461, from the year 835; this is followed by 2500, from 891, then by S and the minuscule 1582, both from the year 949). Textually, it is entirely Byzantine. Von Soden 
classified it as K! (along with such other Byzantine uncials as V and Q); Wisse has made the minor correction of listing S as KX Cluster Q. (The other members of this group 
include E V Q and some thirty-three minuscules.) The Alands corroborate this by listing S as Category V. The writing is large and compressed (see the sample in the Table of 
Scripts Used in Various Uncials), and appears Slavic. Scrivener notes that it "contains many later corrections... and marginal notes" (both patristic and textual, e.g. one of them 
obelizes John 5:4) as well as the Eusebian apparatus. It also includes neumes. The scribe was a monk named Michael. Note: The symbol S is also used in some apparati for X. 
(These apparati will usually use 028 as a symbol for the real S.) One should always be aware of which symbol is used for which manuscript. 


Manuscript T (029) 
Location/ Catalog Number 


Codex Borgianis. Catalog Number: Rome, Vatican Library Borg. Copt. 109, Borg Copt. 109; New York, Pierpont Morgan Library M. 664A; Paris, National Library Copt. 129.7, 
129.8, 129.9, 129.10. The various fragments, when discovered, were designated T (029), 0113, 0125, 0139. 


Contents 


Contains fragments of the gospels of Luke and John, in Greek and Sahidic (Sahidic on the verso), with the Greek containing Luke 6:18-26, 18:2-9, 10-16, 18:32-19:8, 21:33-22:3, 
22:20-23:20, 24:25-27, 29-31; John 1:24-32, 3:10-17, 4:52-5:7, 6:28-67, 7:6-8:31 (with some of these leaves being fragmentary). The following list shows how the various portions are 
designated: 


Luke 6:18-26 (0139, Paris; 6:11-18 in Sahidic) 

18:2-9 (0139, Paris; 17:29-18:2 in Sahidic) 

18:10-16 (T, New York; 18:2-9 in Sahidic) 

18:32-41 (T, New York; 18:?-32 in Sahidic) 

18:42-19:8 (0139, Paris; 18:32-42 in Sahidic) 
21:33-38 (0139, Paris; 21:25-32 in Sahidic) (except for 21:36, 0113, Paris; 21:26-28 in Sahidic) 
22:1-3 (0113, Paris, 21:31-32 in Sahidic) 

22:20-23:20 (T, Rome; 22:12-23:11 in Sahidic) 
24:25-27 (0139, Paris; 24:18-19 in Sahidic) 

24:29-31 (0139, Paris; 24:21-23 in Sahidic) 

John 1:24-32 (0113, Paris; 1:16-23 in Sahidic) 
3:10-17 (0113, Paris; 3:2-10 in Sahidic) 

4:52-5:7 (0125, Paris; 4:45-52 in Sahidic; fragmentary) 
6:28-67 (T, Rome; 6:21-58 in Sahidic) 

7:6-8:31 (T, Rome; 6:58-8:23 in Sahidic) 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fifth century, though Giorgi, who first published portions of it, prefers the fourth. T is written on parchment, two columns per page -- but, curiously, the 
Greek and Sahidic are not in facing columns but on facing pages. Tischendorf thought the scribe was a Copt, as the letters often show Coptic forms. It has a handful of breathings, 
but they are not supplied consistently. As far as the punctuation goes, Scrivener notes that "a single point indicates a break in the sense, but there are no other divisions." 
Description and Text-type 
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That T stands close to B has been widely observed -- e.g. by Hort; von Soden classified all four parts as H, and the Alands place it in Category II. (Wisse was unable to classify it, 
as no text exists in his sample chapters.) But few seem to have realized how close the two are. The following tables show the relations between T and thirteen other witnesses in 
Luke and John. The readings are the variants in NA2’ which are supported by at least two of the witnesses cited. 


Affinities of T -- Luke 


[P75 


XN 


A 


B 


D kK 


nn nn 


Tr 


—— 


fl f13 


44/64=69% 


17/64=27% 


53/64=83% 


12/64=19% |24/64=38% 


46/64=72% |57/64=89% 


15/64=23% |17/64=27% 


21/62=34% |19/64=30% 


44/64=69% 


36/98=37% 


66/98=67% 


33/98=34% '42/98=43% 


76/98=78% |69/98=70% 


32/98=33% 43/98=44% 


44/95=46% |42/97=43% 


17/64=27% 


36/98=37% 


28/98=29% 


37/98=38% |73/98=74% 


35/98=36% |26/98=27% 


82/98=84% |73/98=74% 


55/95=58% |60/97=62% 


53/64=83% 


12/64=19% 


66/98=67% 


33/98=34% 


28/98=29% 


37/98=38% 


25/98=26% 


25/98=26% |37/98=38% 


38/98=39% 


72/98=73% |91/98=93% 


33/98=34% |23/98=23% 


19/98=19% (32/98=33% 


41/98=42% |37/98=38% 


35/95=37% |30/97=31% 


'44/95=46% |43/97=44% 


24/64=38% 


42/98=43% 


73/98=74% 


37/98=38% 


38/98=39% |- 


45/98=46% |35/98=36% 


73/98=74% |67/98=68% 


55/95=58% |65/97=67% 


46/64=72% 


57/64=89% 


76/98=78% 


69/98=70% 


35/98=36% 


26/98=27% 


72/98=73% 


91/98=93% 


33/98=34% '45/98=46% 


23/98=23% |35/98=36% 


- (75/98=77 % 


75/98=77% |- 


31/98=32% '42/98=43% 


21/98=21% |30/98=31% 


41/95=43% |38/97=39% 


31/95=33% |28/97=29% 


15/64=23% 


32/98=33% 


82/98=84% 


19/98=19% 


41/98=42% |73/98=74% 


31/98=32% 21 /98=21% 


- |69/98=70% 


53/95=56% |62/97=64% 


er Ae 


= 
a 


17/64=27% 
21/62=34% 


43/98=44% 


44/95=46% 


73/98=74% 


55/95=58% 


32/98=33% 


35/95=37% 


37/98=38% |67/98=68% 


44/95=46% |55/95=58% 


42/98=43% 30/98=31 % 


41/95=43% |31/95=33% 


69/98=70% - 


53/95=56% |61/95=64% 


61/95=64% |61/97=63% 


- 47/95=49% 


19/63=30% 


42/97=43% 


60/97=62% 


30/97=31% 


43/97=44% |65/97=67% 


38/97=39% |28/97=29% 


62/97=64% |61/97=63% 


47/95=49% - 


[P75 


XN 


54/125=43% 


A 
18/52=35% 


B 


103/125=82% 


D 


28/113=25% 


K 


48/125=38% 


L 


80/125=64% 


T 


101/125=81% 


Tr 


51/125=41% 


(G) 


56/125=45% 


fl 


52/120=43% 


f13 


48/125=38% 


54/125=43% 


18/52=35% 


20/55=36% 


20/55=36% 
55/55=100% 


49/144=34% 


22/55=40% 


75/132=57% 


25/43=58% 


55/144=38% 


42/55=76% 


66/144=46% 


33/55=60% 


54/144=38% 


24/55=44% 


52/144=36% 


37/55=67% 


66/144=46% 


31/55=56% 


55/139=40% 


35/52=67% 


56/144=39% 


38/55=69% 


103/125=82% 


49/144=34% 


22/55=40% 


35/132=27% 


57/144=40% 


92/144=64% 


114/144=79% 


53/144=37% 


59/144=41% 


59/139=42% 


48/144=33% 


28/113=25% 


48/125=38% 


75/132=57% 


55/144=38% 


25/42=60% 


—S 


42/55=76% 


35/132=27% 


57/144=40% 


56/132=42% 


56/132=42% 


61/132=46% 


76/144=53% 


38/132=29% 


67/144=47% 


54/132=41% 


114/144=79% 


57/132=43% 


83/144=58% 


57/127=45% 


96/139=69% 


60/132=45% 


102/144=71% 


80/125=64% 


66/144=46% 


33/55=60% 


92/144=64% 


61/132=46% 


76/144=53% 


103/144=72% 


77/144=53% 


74/144=51% 


81/139=58% 


71/144=49% 


101/125=81% 


51/125=41% 


54/144=38% 


52/144=36% 


24/55=44% 


37/55=67% 


114/144=79% 


53/144=37% 


38/132=29% 


54/132=41% 


67/144=47% 


114/144=79% 


103/144=72% |- 
77/144=53% 


63/144=44% 


63/144=44% 


69/144=48% 


85/144=59% 


71/139=51% 


93/139=67% 


67/144=47% 


102/144=71% 


56/125=45% 


66/144=46% 


31/55=56% 


59/144=41% 


57/132=43% 


83/144=58% 


74/144=51% 


69/144=48% 


85/144=59% 


80/139=58% 


100/144=69% 


52/120=43% 


55/139=40% 


35/52=67% 


59/139=42% 


57/127=45% 


96/139=69% 


81/139=58% 


71/139=51% 


93/139=67% 


80/139=58% 


86/139=62% 


48/125=38% 


56/144=39% 


38/55=69% 


48/144=33% 


60/132=45% 


102/144=71% 


71/144=49% 


67/144=47% 


102/144=71% 


100/144=69% 


86/139=62% 


Examining these numbers, however, tells us that T is not simply close to B in Luke; it is immediate kin -- as close to B as is P’9. Indeed, T agrees with these two more than they 
agree with each other. The difference is not statistically significant given the size of the sample, but if this were true, it would imply that T is actually closer to the group archetype 
than either P’5 or B. In any case, it deserves to be on a footing equal to theirs. 
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The matter is not quite as clear in John. T is still very close to P’5 B, but not as close as in Luke. In first examining the data, it appeared to me that T had acquired some Byzantine 
mixture. Full examination of the data, however, makes it appear that instead it had been infected with late Alexandrian readings -- of the sort we find, e.g., in L. Thus in Luke Tis a 
manuscript of the first magnitude, though in John its value is slightly less. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €5 (=T), €50 (=0113), €99 (=0125), £1002 (=0139) 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
As this manuscript was recovered in sections, there has been no comprehensive publication. The first edition, by Giorgi in 1789, includes only the portions of John then known. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited by Tischendorf as far as known. 


Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover as far as known. 
Cited in NA26 and UBSS3 (under four sigla) and in NA2” and UBS4 under the combined symbol T. 


Other Works: 


Note: The symbol T was used by Tischendorf and Scrivener for certain other manuscripts: T> = 083; T¢ = 084; T9 = 061; Tk = 085; Two! = 070. 


Manuscript U (030) 


Venice, Biblioteca San Marco 1397 (1.8). Called Codex Nanianus after a former owner. Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 354. Von Soden's ¢90. Contains the four gospels complete. 
Dated by modern sources to the ninth century, though Scrivener, based on Tregelles, writes that it dates "scarcely before the tenth century, although the ‘letters are in general an 
imitation of those used before the introduction of compressed uncials; but they do not belong to the age when full and round writing was customary or natural, so that the stiffness 
and want of ease is manifest." It is an ornate codex, with full marginalia, as well as pictures and golden ornaments. Textually, it appears Byzantine; the Alands place it in Category 
V (though their statistics for the manuscript are manifestly wrong; a complete copy of the Gospels will have many more than the 155 readings they list!). Wisse calls it 
Kmix/K*/Kmix, with some similarity to 974 and 1006. This not-quite-pure Byzantine-ness may explain why Von Soden lists the manuscript as 1°; 1° contains a number of 
manuscripts strongly but not entirely Byzantine (e.g. X and 1071), though there is no real reason to think they are related. 


Manuscript W (032) 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art 06.274 (Smithsonian Institution). Called Codex Washingtonensis for its location, or the Freer Gospels for its purchaser. 


Contents 
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Originally contained the four gospels complete; now lacks Mark 15:13-38, John 14:27-16:7. In addition, John 1:1-5:11 are a supplement from a later hand, probably to replace a 
quire that was lost. Gospels are in the "Western" order: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 


Date/ Scribe 
Generally dated to the fifth century, though some have preferred a date in the late fourth century. The supplemental leaves are probably to from about the seventh century. 
Description and Text-type 


W is textually a curiosity, as the nature of the text varies wildly. The usual statement (found, e.g., in Kenyon/Adams, p. 215) is that Matthew is Byzantine, Mark chapters 1-5 
(possibly 1:1-5:30) are "Western," Mark chapters 6-16 are "Caesarean," Luke 1:1-8:12 are Alexandrian, Luke 8:13-end are Byzantine, John 5:13-end are Alexandrian. (The 
supplement in John 1:1-5:12 is variously assessed; in my experience, it is Alexandrian, though perhaps not quite as pure as the original text. Based simply on the text, it is not 
impossible that the replacement quire was actually copied, at least in part, from the quire that it replaced.) These boundaries are, of course, impossibly precise; one cannot 
determine a text-type boundary to the nearest sentence. But that there are shifts at about these points seems true enough. 


The nature of the text-types is, however, open to question. So far as | know, no one has questioned the Byzantine designation in Matthew or the Alexandrian designation in John. 
My own experience, moreover, indicates that both assessments are correct. 


Things are a bit more complicated in Luke. Here, Wisse assesses W as Group B (Alexandrian) in Luke 1, as expected. In Luke 10, he lists it as KX, while in Luke 20 it is mixed. 
The classification in Luke 10 is, in a sense, what we expect: W is Byzantine. But the finding that it is KX is extraordinary; this makes W the earliest KX manuscript by at least three 
centuries. The "Mixed" assessment is also somewhat surprising. It's worth noting, though, that all these assessments are based on single chapters; assessments of larger 
sections of text might produce a slightly different view. The assessment that Luke is Alexandrian in the early chapters and Byzantine in the final two-thirds is probably essentially 
accurate. 


The question of Mark is much more complicated. Sanders, who first edited the manuscript, linked 1:1 to 5:30 to the Old Latin (claiming even to see Latin influence in the text). The 
rest of Mark he recognized as non-Byzantine and non-Alexandrian, but he thought it was not "Western" either; he linked it to manuscripts such as 1 and 28. 


At this point Streeter entered the picture. Streeter claimed the last ten chapters of Mark as "Caesarean," basing this mostly on a comparison against the Textus Receptus. 
Unfortunately for Streeter's case, this method is now known to be completely faulty (as he should have known himself). Streeter's "proof" in fact proved nothing (though we must 
remember that his method was merely faulty, not necessarily producing inaccurate results; his contention may be true; he simply didn't prove it.) 


There things sat for half a century, while the "Caesarean" text was sliced, diced, added to, subdivided, and finally slowly dissolved under scrutiny. Finally Larry W. Hurtado 
published Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark (1981). This study compared W, chapter by chapter, against some of the 
leading witnesses of the various text-types. 


Unfortunately, Hurtado's study has its own defects. The analysis is rather rigidly defined by chapters, and several key witnesses are ignored. The key defect, however, is the fact 
that it simply counts readings without weighing them. This is fine for detecting immediate kinship, but less effective for dealing with mixed manuscripts -- and even Streeter 
admitted that all "Ceesarean" witnesses, except W itself, are mixed. 


Hurtado found about what one would expect: W, in Mark 1-4, is indeed "Western" (note that he moved the dividing line toward the beginning of the book somewhat). Starting with 
chapter 5, it is something else, and that something does not match any of the other witnesses precisely. It is assuredly not Byzantine or Alexandrian. But neither does it agree 
particularly closely with the "Ceesarean" witnesses. 


Hurtado's study has been viewed, quite inaccurately, as dissolving the "Caesarean" text. In fact it does no such thing, in that Hurtado nowhere so much as addresses Sireeter's 
definition (which finds the "Ceesarean" text in the non-Byzantine readings of the "Caesarean" witnesses. Since Hurtado did not classify readings, he could not study the type as 
defined by Streeter). Nonetheless, Hurtado did a reasonable job of demolishing Streeter's claim that W is a pure "Caesarean" witness in the latter portions of Mark. The fact that 
the "Ceesarean" witnesses do not agree with each other is not relevant (the effect of random mixture is to make the mixed witnesses diverge very rapidly). The fact that they do 
not agree with W, however, /s significant. W can hardly be part of the type from which the surviving "Ceesarean" witnesses descended. This does not, however, prove that it is not 
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"Czesarean" -- merely that it does not spring from the sources which gave rise to ©, 565, and Family 13. Further conclusions must be left for a study which addresses Streeter's 
text-type according to Streeter's definitions. (For what it is worth, my statistical analysis does seem to imply that the "Ceesarean" type exists -- but the sample size is not enough to 
allow certainty about W's relationship to it.) Hurtado found that W had a special relationship with P45, and this is by no means improbable. Hurtado also theorized that W in the 
final chapters of Mark was still "Western," but with mixture. This too is possible, and given Streeter's sloppy methods, it might explain why Streeter associated W with the 
"Ceesarean" type. But Hurtado's method cannot prove the matter. 


There has been much discussion of why W is so strongly block mixed. Sanders thought that it was compiled from bits and pieces of other manuscripts. Streeter counter-argued 
that an exemplar was heavily corrected from several different manuscripts, each manuscript being used to correct only part of the exemplar. Neither theory can be proved; they 
have different strengths and weaknesses (Sanders's theory explains the abrupt textual shifts, but is it really probable that any church would have so many fragments and no 
complete books? Streeter's theory eliminates this objection, but does very little to explain why the text does not show more mixture. W is block mixed, but the text is generally pure 
in each part.) 


The most noteworthy reading of W is the so-called "Freer Logion" (so-called because it occurs only in W; Jerome quotes a portion of it). This passage, inserted after Mark 16:14, 
is quoted in most textual criticism manuals and will not be repeated here. 


There is little else to say about the text of W. The Alands list it as Category III, but of course this is an overall assessment; they do not assess it part by part (if they did, the 


assessment would probably range from Category II in the Alexandrian portions to Category V in the Byzantine). Von Soden's classification is more complex (I -- i.e. mainstream 
"Western"/"Czeesarean" -- in Mark, H in Luke and John), but this tells us little that we did not already know. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 014 

Bibliography 

Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 

Collations: 

The basic edition is still Henry A. Sanders, Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels in the Freer Collection, plus (again by Sanders) The New Testament 


Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, Part |: The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels 


Sample Plates: 
Almost every handbook has a photo, but it's always the same page (the Freer Logion in Mark 16). Finegan has a plate of the supplement in John 1. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Von Soden 


Other Works: 
See most recently and most notably Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. This is largely a reaction to 
Streeter; for Streeter's opinions concerning W, see Appendix V to The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins. 


Manuscript X (033) 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Codex Monacensis. Munich. Catalog Number: University Library fol. 30. It arrived in Munich in 1827; prior to that it had been in Landshut (from 18038), still earlier in Ingoldstadt; its 
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earliest known home was Rome. 


Contents 


Contains the Gospels in the "Western" order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark (as presently bound, there are actually leaves of Matthew at both beginning and end of the codex, and 
Scrivener implies that the original order was John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, but this is probably a binding error). It has suffered some damage, and now contains Matt. (5:45 in 
commentary only), 6:6, 10, 11, 7:1-9:20, 9:34-11:24, 12:9-16:28, 17:14-18:25, 19:22-21:13, 21:28-22:22, 23:27-24:2, 24:23-35, 25:1-30, 26:69-27:12, John 1:1-13:5 (2:23-6:71 lost but 
added in a later hand), 13:20-15:25, 16:23-end, Luke 1:1-37, 2:19-3:38, 4:21-10:37, 11:1-18:43, 20:46-end, Mark 6:46-end (with portions of chapters 14-16 illegible and 16:6-8 
completely lost). Text with commentary; most of the marginal material is from Chrysostom. The commentary is very full in Matthew and in John; that in Luke contains references to 
the previous sections as well as new material; Mark has no commentary at all. The commentary is written in minuscules and is contemporary with the uncial text. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the tenth or possibly ninth century. X is written on parchment, two columns per page. The hand is described as "very elegant"; Scrivener quotes 
Tregelles's work to the effect that the letters are "small and upright; though some of them are compressed, they seem as if they were partial imitations of those used in the very 
earliest copies." The text has, apart from the commentary, relatively few guides for the user; there are no lectionary notes or KedaAcia. 


Description and Text-type 
The most recent assessment of this manuscript, that of the Alands, is stark: they place is in Category V as purely Byzantine. This is, however, much too simple. While it is certainly 
true that the manuscript is more Byzantine than anything else, it has a number of noteworthy readings not of that type. Wisse, for instance, finds it to be mixed insofar as it exists, 
with "some relationship to Group B." 
Von Soden isn't much help in this matter; he classified X as 1°. However, the members of this group, according to Wisse, are a rather mixed lot: U (Kmix/K*; close to 977 1006), 
213 (Mix), 443 (M159), 1071 (Mix; "some relationship to Group B"), 1321(part) 1574 (Mix) 2145 (M1195/K*). Still, a handful of striking readings will show that X is at least 
occasionally linked with the Alexandrian text, especially with the B branch: 

e Matt. 16:2-3 -- 8 B X f18 157 579 1216 sin sur sa arm omit "the signs of the times"; in C D KL W f! 33 565 700 892 1241 Byzit vg pesh 

e Luke 15:21 -- add noinoov Le wo Eva TOV LLGELMOV Gov X B (D) X 33 700 1241 hark; P75 A L W fl f13 565 579 892 Byzabcef ff? qr! sin cur pesh sa bo arm geo omit 

e John 7:53-8:11 -- omit verses P66 P75 x Avid B Cvid LN T W X 33 157 565 1241 al;in DF GHKMUS Byz 

e John 12:1 -- Aacapoo 8 BL W X 0218 a aurcer' sa; add 0 teOvnKwo PS A D K f! f138 33 565 700 892 1241 Byzb df ff? vg geo arm goth 

e John 13:32 -- omit 1 0 Oe00 E50Ea0On ev avtw P66 x* B C* DL W X fl 1071 al; in A K f13 33 565 700 892 Byz 

e John 14:4 -- thv odov PS§6-¢ X B C* LQ W X 33 579 1071 a bo; P66* ADE KN f! f13 565 700 892 1241 Byz kon tnv OSov o1da:te 
It appears that the largest fraction of X's Alexandrian readings is in John; this may explain why the Alands (who did not examine John) classified it as Byzantine. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: A$ 
Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
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Cited by Tischendorf, who also collated it. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Cited in UBS but deleted in UBS4 


Other Works: 


Manuscript Z (035) 


Codex Dublinensis Rescriptus. Dublin, Trinity College K.3.4. Von Soden's €26. Palimpsest, containing portions of Matthew (Matt. 1:17-2:6, 2:13-20, 4:4-13, 5:45-6:15, 7:16-8:6, 10:40- 
11:18, 12:43-13:11, 13:57-14:19, 15:13-23, 17:9-17, 17:26-18:6, 19:4-12, 21-28, 20:7-21:8, 21:23-30, 22:16-25, 22:37-23:3, 23:15-23, 24:15-25, 25:1-11, 26:21-29, 62-71). The upper writing 
is a cursive, no earlier than the tenth century, consisting of works of various church fathers. Of the original 120 or so leaves, fourteen double leaves and four half-leaves survive. 
Dated paleographically to the sixth or possibly fifth century. Written in a large, attractive, and very precise uncial, with the Ammonian Sections but seemingly no Eusebian canons. 
It has spaces at key points, but very little punctuation, and no breathings or accents. Quotations are indicated with the > symbol. Assessments of its text have universally rated it 
highly; Von Soden lists it as H (Alexandrian) and the Alands show it as Category Ill. The text is in fact very close to 8, and may be regarded as that manuscript's closest ally. 


T (Gamma, 036) 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. T. infr. 2.2 and Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 33. Codex Tischendorfianus IV. Von Soden's €70. The date of this manuscript is 
a mystery: It gives a date by indiction, and also mentions that (in modern terms) November 27 was a Thursday. Tischendorf calculated that the only date between 800 and 950 
which fits this description is 844, but Gardthausen calculated that 979 also meets the conditions. Paleographers tend to date the manuscript to the tenth century. It is rather 
sloppily written, with lines ruled badly and irregularly. A later corrector added additional accents and breathings to those supplied by the original scribe; Scrivener calls these 
additions "very careless" and describes the later scribe as a "scrawler." Tis a copy of the gospels, with many lacunae in Matthew (lacks Matt. 5:31-6:16, 6:30-7:26, 8:27-9:6, 21:19- 
22:25) and one in Mark (lacks Mark 3:34-6:21); Luke and John are complete (there is some damage from damp to the end of Luke, but this does not render the manuscript 
illegible). ' was found by Tischendorf in "an eastern monastery" and divided into rather odd portions: England has part of Matthew, all that survives of Mark, all of Luke, and a few 
leaves of John; Russia has the rest of Luke and the larger portion of John. 

Assessments of the text of [ have varied a great deal. Scrivener, without being able to examine it fully, remarked that "Some of its peculiar readings are very notable, and few 
uncials of its date deserve more careful study." Von Soden also saw some value in it, as he classified it as I' (in other words, among the miscellaneous members of the | group. 
Most I' members seem in fact to be mostly Byzantine). But one has to suspect that this classification is actually based on only a single reading: I is one of the several manuscripts 
to exclude Matthew 16:2-3 (others which do so include & B X f18 157 579 and many of the early versions). Recent assessments have been much less kind. The Alands classify it 
as Category V (with only one non-Byzantine reading in 286 test passages, though it also has 12 readings which agree neither with the Byzantine nor the UBS text). Wisse lists it 
as KX in all his test chapters. On the face of it, it would appear that I’, rather than being an unusually distinguished manuscript for its date, is in fact a perfectly typical Byzantine 
manuscript with more than its share of singular errors, the work of a somewhat inept scribe. 


Manuscript A (Delta, 037) 
Location/ Catalog Number 
Saint Gall, where it has been as long as it has been known (hence the title Codex Sangallensis). Catalog number: Stiftsbibliothek 48. 


Contents 
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Contains the gospels almost complete; it lacks John 19:17-35. The Greek is accompanied by an interlinear Latin translation (designated 5). It has been argued that A was originally 
part of the same volume as GB; for the arguments for and against this (e.g. their similar appearance and identical size), see the entry on that manuscript. 


Date/ Scribe 


Ususally dated paleographically to the ninth century. (It can hardly be earlier, as reference is made to the (heretical) opinions of Godeschalk at Luke 13:24, John 12:40. These 
references appear to be in the original hand, and Godeschalk died in 866.) A few sources prefer a tenth century date. 


The hand is quite awkward and stiff, resembling GP in this as in many other ways. The Latin is written above the Greek, and the scribe seems to have been more comfortable with 
that than with Greek. (There are many reasons for believing this; one of the more noteworthy is his regular confusion of certain Greek letters.) It has been widely suggested that 
his native language was (Irish) Gaelic. 


The form of the manuscript again reminds us of G: It is written in continuous lines, but appears to have been made from a manuscript written in sense lines of some sort; there are 
enlarged, decorated letters in almost every line. (Though the decorations are very inartistic; Gregory suggests that "[t]he larger letters are rather smeared over than painted with 
different colours." The enlarged letters do not really correspond with sentences, but rather are quite evenly spaced. Spaces are supplied between words, but these are very 
inaccurate (more evidence of the scribe's weakness in Greek). There are only a few accents and breathings, not always accurate. Gregory notes that "[t]he titles for the chapters 
often stand in the middle of the text." 


Rettig believed that several scribes worked on the manuscript. This is a difficult question to say the least. The style of the manuscript is very similar throughout. At first glance -- 
indeed, at any number of glances -- it appears that the scribe is the same throughout. But this is because the hand is so peculiar. The evidence of G indicates that this was more 
or less the normal style at Saint Gall. So it is possible that there were several scribes -- but the matter really needs to be investigated with modern resources. 


Description and Text-type 


For once there is almost universal agreement: A is block-mixed. The usual assessment is that Matthew, Luke, and John are Byzantine, while Mark is Alexandrian. (Indeed, A was 
the single most important prop in Streeter's argument that manuscripts should be examined first in Mark.) Interestingly, most formal investigations have not precisely confirmed 
this result; von Soden listed A as H, and the Alands list it as Category III. Even Wisse does not find it to be purely Byzantine in Luke 1; his assessment is that it is Mixed in Luke 1 


and KX in Luke 10 and 20. 


It should be noted, however, that both the Aland and von Soden were listing text-types for the gospels as a whole; they are not book-by-book assessments. (The Alands, at least, 
did not so much as examine John.) An examination of the actual readings of the manuscript shows that conventional wisdom is correct: A is Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and 
John, and is Alexandrian in Mark. We should note that it is not purely Alexandrian even in Mark, however; nowhere does it approach the quality of B, or even of L. It is a late 
Alexandrian/Byzantine mix. It is also my personal impression that A has rather more Alexandrian readings in the early part of Mark, and that the Byzantine component increases 
somewhat in the final chapters -- but | have not formally verified this. 


The interlinear Latin version is sometimes listed as an Old Latin version, and designated 6. This is probably at least technically a misnomer; the Latin version was probably 
prepared after the translation of the Vulgate. But since it has been made to correspond to the text of A, it is not a pure vulgate text. Still, it has no real critical value. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €76 

Bibliography 

Collations: 


H. Ch. M. Rettig's edition of 1836 remains the only full-fledged edition. Fortunately, this edition is said to be highly accurate (Gregory calls it the best edition of a manuscript prior 
to Tischendorf). 
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Sample Plates: 
Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 


Other Works: 


Manuscript © (Theta, 038) 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Tbilisi, Georgia (the former Soviet republic), Inst. rukop. Gr. 28 Known as the Koridethi Codex or Codex Koridethianus (after its earliest known location). 
Contents 

Contains the four gospels nearly complete; lacks Matthew 1:1-9, 1:21-4:4, 4:17-5:4. 

Date/ Scribe 


The writing of © is entirely unique -- see the sample letterforms in the article on uncial script; note in particular the delta (well on its way to becoming a Cyrillic letterform), kappa, 
lambda, mu, and the horizontal shape of chi. The odd letterforms make the manuscript impossible to date; extreme estimates range from the seventh to the tenth century. A late 
date is all but assured, however, by the generally narrow letterforms and the strong serifs. The most common estimate is the ninth century, and later seems more likely than much 
earlier. 


The scribe of © was, to put it mildly, not comfortable in Greek; there are strange errors of spelling and grammar on every page. In addition, the scribe does not seem to have been 
trained to write Greek; he has been accused of drawing rather than writing his letters. Certainly they vary significantly in size and in their relationship to the line. If the scribe knew 
Greek at all, it was probably as a spoken language. 


Gregory and Beermann gave this information about the codex (thanks to making this available to me): "In the year 1853 a certain Bartholomeé visited a long abandoned 
monastery in Kala, a little village in the Caucasian mountains near the Georgian/Russian border... he discovered the MS. The MS rested there probably for several hundred years 
(Beermann: ca. 1300 - 1869).... Before this time the MS was in a town called Koridethi. This was a village near the Black Sea, near today's Bat'umi in Georgia. There should still 
be some ruins of a monastery. Notes in the Gospel indicate dates from ca. 965 CE on. At around this time, according to a note, the book has been rebound. The book was there 
until around 1300 CE." 


The most likely explanation is that the scribe was a Georgian, or possibly (as Beermann argued) an Armenian. Not only is the manuscript from the Caucasus, but it has a 
Georgian inscription on the back cover. In addition, the text appears to have affinity with the Georgian and Armenian versions. 


Description and Text-type 

Other than Codex Bezae, perhaps no other manuscript has been so enshrouded in scholarly controversy than the Koridethi Codex. The common statement in the manuals (e.g. 
Metzger, Kenyon) that it is Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, while having a different text in Mark is simply false; it is based on a misreading (| am tempted to say a perverse 
misreading) of Streeter. Whatever © is (and we must defer this question a bit), it is the same throughout the Gospels: It is a mixture of readings of the Byzantine type and 


something else. 
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The key question, though, is What is the something else? That the manuscript was interesting was obvious from the very start. When it was first published, it was obvious that 
some of the non-Byzantine readings were typical of the Alexandrian text, others of the "Western." 


It was Kirsopp Lake who first looked at those other readings, and perceived a kinship. It appeared to him that these readings were similar to the non-Byzantine readings of 
manuscripts such as 1, 13, and 565. 


At this point, B. H. Streeter entered the picture. He found, in these readings, a kinship to the text which Origen used while in Ceesarea. He therefore declared this type to be the 
"Ceesarean" text. Within this type, he included the non-Byzantine readings of a large number of manuscripts, notably (family) 1, (family) 13, 28, 565, and 700 -- but also such 
things as the purple uncials (N etc.) and family 1424. 


But note the key phrase: the non-Byzantine readings of these manuscripts. This proved to be a real sticking point. It has two problems. One is methodological: Streeter assumed 
that the Textus Receptus is identically equal to the Byzantine text. This is simply not the case; while the TR is Byzantine, it is not a normal Byzantine text. To make matters worse, 
the chief non-Byzantine influence on the TR is none other than 1. This means that the TR itself has "Caesarean" readings -- and that, in turn, means that a reading which is purely 
Byzantine might be classified as "Ceesarean" under Streeter's system. 


So does the "Ceesarean" text exist? This is an extremely vexed problem. Streeter described the text as having a mixture of Alexandrian and "Western" readings. Here, again, the 
description muddies the picture. If the "Ceesarean" type is real, it has only "Ceesarean" readings; it's just that it shares some with the Alexandrian text, and it shares a different set 
with the "Western" text. (This is to be expected; the majority of variants are binary -- that is, have two and only two readings -- so it follows, if the Alexandrian and "Western" texts 
disagree, that the "Ceesarean" text will agree with one of them.) But this leads to a problem: If all "Ceesarean" readings are shared with either the Alexandrian or Byzantine or 
"Western" texts, how do we tell a "Ceesarean" witness from an Alexandrian/Western mixed text? (To add to the uncertainty, we have to decide what is the "Western" text; the fact 
that Codex Bezae is our only Greek witness, and it in many ways peculiar, makes this a very difficult question.) 


There are two partial answers to the question of how to tell a "Caesarean" from a mixed manuscript: One is that the "Caesarean" text does have some unique readings. A famous 
example is Matt. 27:16-17, where © f! 700* arm geo? call the criminal released instead of Jesus "Jesus Barabbas," while all other Greek witnesses read simply "Barabbas." 


The other is the pattern of agreements. If you create two manuscripts which arbitrarily mix Alexandrian and "Western" readings, they will only agree on half the readings where the 
two types separate. If two manuscripts have a percentage of agreements which is significantly higher than this, then they are kin. 


This was more or less Streeter's argument. But Streeter had a problem: All his "Ceesarean" witnesses were mixed -- they had definite Byzantine overlays. That meant that he 
could only assess the nature of the underlying text where the manuscripts were non-Byzantine. This was a real problem, and made worse by the fact that Streeter (because he 
used the Textus Receptus to represent the Byzantine text) did not know what the Byzantine text actually read! 


Streeter, in examining the non-Byzantine readings of his sundry witnesses, found agreement rates usually in the 70% to 90% range. This is a difficulty. Allowing for a 50% inherent 
agreement rate, and 10% readings where the TR is not Byzantine (making agreements against the TR actually Byzantine), and 10% for coincidental agreement (e.g. 
harmonizations which could occur independently), and the expected rate of agreement in non-Byzantine readings is on the order of 70%. (I have verified this in testing a number 
of manuscripts. Unrelated manuscripts usually agree in 60% to 70% of non-Byzantine readings.) Certainly 70% agreement in non-Byzantine readings doesn't prove much. 


The result was some decades of confusion. Streeter, by his faulty method, managed to make nearly everything a "Caesarean" witness, and many scholars followed him. For some 
decades, there was a hunt for "Caesarean" witnesses. This more or less culminated in the declaration that P45 was "Czesarean." 


At this point, the whole edifice started to crumble of its own weight. Everything not nailed down had been declared "Caesarean," often on no stronger basis than the fact that it 
wasn't in pure agreement with the Textus Receptus. People started wondering about the "Ceesarean” text. 


These doubts began to surface as early as the 1940s, but the single stronger blow was not struck until the 1980s, when Larry W. Hurtado published Text-Critical Methodology and 
the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. This dissertation attempted to re-examine the entire "Caesarean" question. 


Great claims have been made about the results of this study (not least by its author), but in fact it was a limited work. Still, it accomplished two things: First, it demonstrated (as 
was already known) that the members of the "Caesarean" text were not immediate kin, and second, it showed that P45 and W, often treated as the earliest and key "Caesarean" 
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witnesses, were not "Caesarean" at all. (That P45 was simply a mixed witness had already been shown by Colwell, who found it to be a freely edited manuscript, but Hurtado 
generally confirmed Colwell's findings.) 


But Hurtado's study had severe flaws of its own. One Hurtado has admitted in internet correspondence: The study did not examine all of the leading "Caesarean" witnesses. The 
other is more fundamental: He refuses to acknowledge Streeter's definition of the "Ceesarean" type. Streeter defined the type in terms of non-Byzantine readings. Hurtado dealt 
with all readings. While he did some classification, it was not Streeter's method of classification. The two are talking past each other. Thus the final word on the "Ceesarean” text 
remains to be spoken. (As is shown by the fact that many modern scholars firmly believe in the "Caesarean" text, while others are equally vehement in denying its existence.) 


We, unfortunately, cannot prove the matter. The nature of the case, however, is that we must look at the matter using multiple statistical measures -- for that is how the text has 
been assessed to this point. Those who dismiss the "Ceesarean” text use Hurtado's method of overall agreements. Streeter defined it in terms of non-Byzantine agreements. And 
those who believe in the type today tend to point to the unique readings of the type, such as the "Jesus Barabbas" reading noted above. 


There is, in fact, no fundamental reason why al! three methods cannot be used. | have attempted this myself (see the article on Text-Types). The results are interesting: © and the 


other "Caesarean" witnesses do not show unusually high degrees of overall kinship (except that © and 565 are quite close in Mark). They show high degrees of agreement in non- 
Byzantine readings -- but not so close a degree of kinship that we can automatically say it is statistically signigicant. In near-singular readings, however, there does appear to be 
kinship. 


Does this settle the matter? No. Since we don't have a mathematical definition of a text-type, we can't just state that the numbers tell us this or that. It appears to me that 

Streeter's definition is sound, and that © is the best surviving witness of a small group (© family 1 family 13 565 700; | am less certain of 28, and | find no others) which have a text- 
type kinship but have been heavily mixed. Streeter's claim that these are a family (i.e. a group of closely related manuscripts, close than a text-type) is, however, thoroughly 
untrue. A final answer, however, must await better definitions of our terms. 


This has not, of course, kept people from classifying ©. Von Soden, who was the first to really examine the manuscript (and who worked before Streeter) listed it as I%, i.e. asa 
member of the main "Western" group. (We should note that Streeter took all these witnesses, save D, and declared them "Czesarean.") Wisse classified the manuscript as "mixed" 
in Luke (a result which should have told him something about his method, but didn't. Certainly © is mixed -- but we don't want to know if it's mixed; we want to know what elements 
compose the mixture! Wisse could detect a weak Group B manuscript, because manuscripts like B and & gave him a clear Group B profile -- a profile so clear, in fact, that he 
could include D in the type! But there is no pure witness to the "Ceesarean" text; Wisse could not identify a "Caesarean" type if one exists). The Alands, who do not classify by text- 
types, simply list © as Category Il. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: e050 
(and note that the symbol © was used for assorted small uncial fragments until Gregory reorganized the manuscript list) 


Bibliography 

Note: A true bibliography about © is impossible, since every work about the "Ceesarean" text is largely about ©. The following list includes only a selection of key works. 
Collations: 

A Russian facsimile edition of Mark is extremely hard to find. Gustav Beerman and Caspar René Gregory published the complete text in Die Koridethi Evangelien © 038 (1913). 


Streeter, however, warns that the secondary collations in this book (comparing © against other manuscripts) are highly inaccurate, at least for the minuscules. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 


Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
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Cited in all editions since Von Soden 


Other Works: 

Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake, "The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex" (Harvard Theological Review, xvi, 1923) is the first major work on what came to be called 
the "Czeesarean” text. 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins, (1924) is the basic definition of the "Caesarean" text. 

Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark is the most recent major study of the "Caesarean" text. 


A (Lambda, 039) 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. T. infr. 1.1. Codex Tischendorfianus III. Von Soden's ¢77. Dated paleographically to the ninth century (although Scrivener allows the bare 
possibility of the eighth century). It is a curious manuscript, containing only Luke and John in uncials. The gospels of Matthew and Mark were written in minuscules; this half of the 
manuscript is numbered 566 (von Soden's €77) and located in Saint Petersburg. It has the Eusebian apparatus and a few comments in the margins. It is also noteworthy for 
having the "Jerusalem Colophon" after all four gospels. Textually, Von Soden listed it as I"; other members of this group include 262 (which also has the colophon) 545(part) 1187 
1555 1573. Wisse lists it as a member of his Group A (though with some "surplus"); this is his equivalent of Soden's I’. Other members of the group, according to Wisse, include 
161 164 166 173(part) 174 199 211 230 262 709 710(part) 899 1187 1205 1301 (part) 1502(part) 1555 1573(part) 2465 2585(part) 2586 2725(part). Wisse notes that the group is 
fairly close to K%, falling between Group 1216 and KX This is confirmed by the Alands, who place it in Category V (Byzantine). 


= (Xi, 040) 


Cambridge, University Library, British and Foreign Bible Society MS. 24. Codex Zacynthius. Von Soden's A!. Palimpsest, with the upper writing being the lectionary £299 
(thirteenth century). Presumably originally contained the entire Gospel of Luke with a catena (probably the oldest catena surviving, and the only one with both text and 
commentary in uncial script; nine Fathers are thought to have been quoted.), but the remaining leaves contain only Luke 1:1-9, 19-23, 27-28, 30-32, 36-60, 1:77-2:19, 2:21-22, 2:33-3, 
3:5-8, 11-20, 4:1-2, 6-20, 32-43, 5:17-36, 6:21-7:6, 7:11-37, 39-47, 8:4-21, 25-35, 43-50, 9:1-28, 32-33, 35, 9:41-10:18, 10:21-40, 11:1-4, 24-33 (86 full leaves and three partial leaves, originally 
quite large in size). Dated by W. P. Hatch and the Alands to the sixth century, but Scrivener argues that the writing in the catena (which is interwoven with the text, and clearly 
contemporary, in a hand so small as to be all but illegible since its erasure) belongs to the eight century, and other authorities such as Greenlee have tended toward the later 
rather than the earlier date (though the absence of accents and breathings inclines us against too late a date). Textually, = clearly has Alexandrian influence, probably of a late 
sort (indeed, it appears to be closer to L than any other manuscript). Wisse lists it as being KX in Luke 1 and Group B (Alexandrian) in Luke 10, but this probably does not indicate 
block mixture so much as sporadic Byzantine correction. As a catena, Von Soden does not really indicate a text-type (listing it simply as one of the witnesses to Titus of Bostra's 
commentary), but the Alands assign it to Category III. Perhaps even more interesting than the text, however, is the system of chapter division, for 2 uses the unusual scheme of 
divisions found in Codex Vaticanus (B), though it also has the usual system of titAo1. This serves as additional reason to believe that the text is basically Alexandrian. First edited 
by Tregelles in 1861, the text has been re-edited as recently as 1957 (by Greenlee), but probably is due for another examination with the most modern technology. 


II (Pi, 041) 


Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 34. Codex Petropolitanus. Formerly owned by Parodus of Smyrna, who was persuaded by Tischendorf to give it to the Tsar of 
Russia. Von Soden's €73. Dated paleographically to ninth century. Contains the four gospels with minor lacunae: Matt 3:12-4:18, 19:12-20:3, John 8:6-39. In addition, Scrivener 
reports that John 21:22-25 are from a later hand. 

When II was first discovered, it was observed that it generally agreed with the Byzantine text, but with certain unusual readings, most of which agreed with K&. This kinship was 
later formalized by Von Soden, who declared II (along with K Y and a number of minuscules such as 265 489 1219 1346) to be members of his I*@ group. Von Soden felt this 
group to be a mix of | and K (Byzantine) texts, with K heavily predominating. 
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Speedy confirmation of Von Soden's results followed, though the studies (primarily by Lake, New, and Geerlings) were subject to severe methodological flaws. I*, now generally 
known as Family I, is a genuine and highly recognizable Byzantine subgroup. The most recent work, that of Wisse, finds Family I to involve in excess of 100 manuscripts, and 
breaks it down into two basic groups (IT? and I>) plus ten sundry clusters. Of these, II is the largest (65 members) and most significant, containing the two uncials K and I (both 
of which Wisse calls core members of the group) and many minuscules. (The other Family I? uncial, Y, Wisse places in the group I1#171.) Wisse also places A in the II@ group 
(an opinion first stated by the Lake/Geerlings studies), but admits it is a diverging member. 

The IT@ group is clearly distinct from the "mainstream" Byzantine text of K*; in his three chapters of Luke, Wisse notes some three dozen places where II@ and Kx diverge (apart 
from passages where neither formed a fixed reading), out of 196 passages tested. If one takes the readings noted in the footnotes of UBS/GNT, the number is somewhat smaller 
(on the order of 10-12% of the readings), but still large enough to allow easy recognition of Famiy II? readings. The type is Byzantine, but few Byzantine groups differ so sharply 
from the Byzantine norm. 

The other interesting point is that it is o/d. A is not a perfect member of this group, but it isn't a perfect member of the Byzantine text, either. Still, A attests to the existence of the 
Byzantine text in the fifth century -- and to the existence of Family I] in the same century. The earliest witnesses to the K*/K'/K! group, by contrast, is E of the eighth century. 
Although Family II did not prove to be the dominant Byzantine group (K* certainly provides more manuscripts, and K' probably does as well), the possibility must be considered 
that this is the earliest form of the Byzantine text. 

About IT itself there is relatively little to add. The Alands, naturally, list it as Category V. Interestingly, however, it has obeli by John 5:4 and 8:3-6 (omitting the earlier portion of the 
pericope); we also note that Mark 16:8-20, while present and not marked doubtful, are not as fully annotated as the rest of the manuscript. 


® (Phi, 043) 


Tirana, Staatsarchiv Nr. 1. Formerly at Berat, hence the name Codex Beratinus. Von Soden's ¢17. Dated paleographically to fifth (Scrivener) or sixth (Aland) century (Scrivener 
reports that it "may probably be placed at the end of the fifth century, a little before the Dioscorides (506 A.D.), and before the Codex Rossanensis." No supporting evidence is 
offered for this.) Purple parchment. Contains portions of the gospels of Matthew and Mark (the loss of Luke and John may be traced to "the Franks of Champagne."). Matt. 1:1-6:3, 
7:26-8:7, 18:23-19:3, and Mark 14:62-end are lacking. Textually, Von Soden classified ® as I, that is, as part of the group which also contains N O ©. This assessment has been all 
but universally accepted, though assessments of the text of the group itself have varied. The Alands place all four manuscripts of the group (the Purple Uncials) in Category V, 
and it is certain that they are more Byzantine than anything else. Streeter, however, felt that the group had a "Ceesarean" element (for discussion, see the entry on N), which 
accords with Von Soden's view that they were members of the | text. Samples do not indicate a clear affiliation with any text other than the Byzantine (it should be noted, however, 
that their defects have kept the profile method from being applied to any of these manuscripts). Of the four, ® is generally regarded as being the most unique -- though this may 
be based primarily on a single reading, the "Western" addition in Matthew 20:28 about seeking what is greater (shared by Dabcde ff! ff@ hub™arg ox theo cur hark™arg?), 
Scrivener describes the writing as follows: " The pages have the kedaActa marked at the top, and the sections and canons in writing of the eighth century at the side. The letters 
are in silver, very regular, and clearly written. None are in gold, except the title and the first line in St. Mark, and the words Ilatnp, Inoovo, and some others in the first six folios. 
There is no ornamentation, but the first letters of the paragraphs are twice as large as the other letters. The letters have no decoration, except a cross in the middle of the initials 
O's. The writing is continuous in full line without stichometry. Quotations from the Old Testament are marked with a kind of inverted comma. There are no breathings.... 
Punctuation is made only with the single comma or double comma... or else with a vacant space, or by passing to the next line.... Abbreviations are of the most ancient kind.” 
Edited by P. Batiffol in 1887. 


Manuscript ¥ (Psi, 044) 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B' 52 
Contents 


Y originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. All of Matthew, as well as Mark 1:1-9:5, have been lost; in addition, the leaf containing Hebrews 8:11-9:19 
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is lost. The Catholic Epistles have 1 and 2 Peter before James. ¥ is written on parchment, 1 column per page. It has been furnished with neumes -- one of the oldest manuscripts 
to have musical markings. 


Date/ Scribe 
Usually dated paleographically to the eighth/ninth centuries; the latest editions (e.g. NA) date it to the ninth/tenth centuries. 
Description and Text-type 


W has an unusually mixed text. Aland and Aland list it as Category Ill in the Gospels, Acts, and Paul, and Category Il in the Catholic Epistles. Von Soden lists it as generally 
Alexandrian. 


In fact the situation is even more complicated than this. In Mark the manuscript is distinctly Alexandrian, of the sort of late, mixed cast we see, e.g., in L; like L, it has the double 
Markan ending. In Luke the manuscript loses almost all traces of Alexandrian influence and becomes predominantly Byzantine. In John the manuscript is mixed -- more Byzantine 
than anything else, but with significant numbers of Alexandrian readings. 


In Acts ¥ is largely Byzantine. 


In Paul ¥ is more Byzantine than anything else (it is perhaps the earliest substantial witness to that type), although there are certain Alexandrian readings (which seem to bear a 
certain similarity to those of P). The Alexandrian element seems to be slightly greater in the later books. 


In the Catholics Y is again mostly Alexandrian, though with Byzantine influence. The text seems to be of the type found in A 33 81 436. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 66 

Bibliography 

Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since von Soden. 


Other Works: 
Kirsopp Lake, "Texts from Mount Athos," Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica V (Oxford, 1903), pp. 89-185 discusses this manuscript in some depth 


Manuscript 046 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 2066. Soden's «1070; Tischendorf/Scrivener B("). Contains the Apocalypse complete, along with much other non-Biblical matter (the Biblical text 
occupies folios 259-278) including homilies of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa. It has been variously dated; Scrivener favours the eighth century, Aland the tenth. The text is 
of the Byzantine type (so von Soden, who listed it as K, and all experts since); 046 is the earliest manuscript of the main Byzantine group ("a"). The Alands therefore classify it as 
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Category V, though early manuscripts of the Apocalypse are so rare that even a Byzantine uncial deserves special attention. Scrivener describes the writing thus: "the uncials 


being of a peculiar kind, leaning a little to the right; they hold a sort of middle place between square and oblong characters.... The breathings and accents are prima manu, and 
pretty correct..." while the punctuation is fairly well evolved. 


Manuscript 047 


Princeton, New Jersey, University Library Med. and Ren. Mss. Garrett 1. Soden's €95; original Gregory 1. Contains the Gospels with some mutilations (in Matt. 2-3, 28, Mark 5-6, 
8-9, John 12, 14, and breaking off in John 17). Dated paleographically to the eighth or perhaps the ninth century. Textually of no great interest; von Soden places it in I' (with such 
diverse manuscripts as P Q RT 064 074 079 090 0106 0116 0130 0131 4 162 251 273 440 472 485 495 660 998 1047 1093 1295 1355 1396 1604 2430), but the Alands simply 
list it as Category V (Byzantine), and Wisse corroborates this by placing it in KX throughout. What interest 047 has is, therefore, derived from its format, for the manuscript is 
written in the form of a cross (photo in Aland & Aland and in Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible). \t is believed that this is the only continuous-text cruciform manuscript (the 
lectionaries £283 and £1635 are also cruciform, and £2135 has some cruciform pages). This format has many drawbacks; it is very wasteful of writing materials (047 has about 37-38 
lines per page; of these typically ten reach the full width of the page, with about twelve lines above and fifteen below being slightly less than half the available width. Thus about 
three-eights of the usable area of the page is blank), and the format makes it harder to use the marginalia. These are no doubt among the reason the format is so rarely 
encountered. The manuscript has some marginal corrections (including, e.g., one obelizing John 5:4). 


Manuscript 048 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 2061. Soden's a1; Tischendorf/Scrivener 1(@P). Double palimpsest (i.e. the biblical text has been overwritten twice), resulting in a manuscript very 
difficult to read even on the leaves which survive (and the leaves which survive are few -- only 21 of what are believed to have been originally 316 folios. They constitute folios 198- 
199, 221-222, 229-230, 293-303, 305-308 of Vatical Gr. 2061). These surviving leaves contain (according to NA2’; other sources give slightly different contents, no doubt based 
partly on the illegibility of the manuscript) Acts 26:6-27:4, 28:3-31; James 4:14-5:20; 1 Pet. 1:1-12; 2 Pet. 2:4-8, 2:13-3:15; 1 John 4:6-5:13, 5:17-18, 5:21; 2 John; 3 John; Romans 13:4- 
15:9; 1 Cor. 2:1-3:11, 3:22, 4:4-6, 5:5-11, 6:3-11, 12:23-15:17, 15:20-27; 2 Cor. 4:7-6:8, 8:9-18, 8:21-10:6; Eph. 5:8-end; Phil. 1:8-23, 2:1-4, 2:6-8; Col. 1:2-2:8, 2:11-14, 22-23, 3:7-8, 3:12- 
4:18; 1 Th. 1:1, 5-6, 1 Tim. 5:6-6:17, 6:20-21, 2 Tim. 1:4-6, 1:8, 2:2-25; Titus 3:13-end; Philemon; Heb. 11:32-13:4. The hand is dated paleographically to the fifth century. The 
manuscript is one of the very few to be written with three columns per page. Due to the small amount of text, the manuscript's type has not been clearly identified. The Alands 
classify it as Category Il, which is probably about right, but this is on the basis of a mere 44 readings in Paul. Von Soden did not classify it at all. Observation shows that it is 
clearly not Byzantine; the strongest element is probably Alexandrian, though some of the readings may be "Western." 


Manuscript 055 


Paris, National Library Gr. 201. Tischendorf/Scrivener 309°. Dated paleographically to the very end of the uncial period (e.g. Aland lists XI; Scrivener says X-XII). Despite being 
numbered among the uncials, it is not a true New Testament manuscript, containing rather a commentary with partial text (Chrysostom on Matthew and John, Victor on Mark, 
Titus of Bostra on Luke). Thus it has not been subjected to textual analysis; Von Soden did not even include it in his catalog (despite listing manuscripts of his A type with even 
less text), the Alands did not place it in a Category, and Wisse did not profile it. Such minimal evidence as is available indicates, however, that the text is Byzantine. The writing 
itself, as might be expected of a semi-uncial manuscript variously listed as an uncial and a minuscule, is reported as "very peculiar in its style and beautifully written.” 


Manuscript 056 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 26. Soden's O7; Tischendorf/Scrivener 162, 19P. Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. Dated paleographically to the tenth century or even 
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after (Scrivener lists the eleventh century). Commentary manuscript. The commentary is described by Scrivener as "like" that of (the pseudo-)Oecumenius, and of course Soden 
lists 056 among the Oecumenius manuscripts. The manuscript also includes, according to Scrivener, "a catena of various fathers [and] a life of St. Longinus on two leaves [ix]." 
Textually, 056 has been little studied; Soden simply listed it as having the Oecumenius text. The Alands correctly place it in Category V (Byzantine). This is elaborated somewhat 
by Wachtel, who lists it among the manuscripts which are 10-20% non-Byzantine in the Catholic Epistles, pairing it with 0142 (also an Oecumenius manuscript, Soden's O®) and 
1066 (another Oecumenius text, though this one exists only in the Acts and Catholic Epistles; Soden's 07°21). That 056 also goes with 0142 in Paul and the Acts is easily 
demonstrated; indeed, they seem to be closer than we would expect even of Oecumenius texts, and probably go back to a recent common exemplar. In Acts, for instance, the two 
agree in 184 of 189 test readings (the test readings being of UBS$ for which both exist, including a subsingular reading in Acts 28:14, em, found in 056 0142 pesh). For 
comparison, 056 agrees with other Byzantine witnesses as follows: L, 127 of 141; P, 172 of 183; 049, 174 of 190, 1241, 170 of 187. Their five differences in the test readings in 
Acts are as follows: 


Reading |Text and Supporters of 056 Text and Supporters of 0142 
Acts 5:16 eto IepovoaAnu D E P Byz llepovooAnu P74 x AB 0189 agig vg 
Acts 10:5 loo 8 E P 33 Byz tivo. oc P74 A BC 81 1739 a vg 


OTEKPLON SE LOL OWVN EK TOD OVPAVOD (singular reading, probably a parablepsis for 
the reading anexpi8n de Lol dw@vy ex devtEepov Ek TOD OVPavoD Of P Byz) 


Acts 11:9 jamexp16n de dbwvn ex Sevtepov Ek TOV OVpavon P45 P74 X A 049 81 1739 gig vg 


Acts 13:42 |napexaArovv ta e6vn evo to P Byz mapeKaAovv eto to P’4 & AC (D) 33 81 1739 al 


KOTNAGBOLEV Ot ELEpOv Sexamevte (Singular reading, probably derived from the 
KOTNAGBOEV Ot SEKaTEVTE ELEpav Of 614 1518 2138 2147 2412 a h hark**) 


Acts 27:5 |katnASouev P74 & A B P 33 81 1739 Byz gig 


Thus it would appear that, if anything, 0142 is the ancestor of 056, but examination of the data in Hebrews makes it appear more likely they are derived from a common exemplar, 
with 0142 perhaps copied slightly earlier. A notable peculiarity of both manuscripts is the use of extra iotas at the end of words. Most of these (perhaps all of them) are instances 
where an iota would normally be found subscripted, but neither manuscript is consistent in this usage. 


Manuscript 061 


Paris, Louvre MS. E 7332. Tischendorf's T9; Scrivener's T or TP; Von Soden's «1035. Contains a small fragment of 1 Timothy, 3:15-16, 4:1-3, 6:2-4, 5-8, on two leaves, both 
damaged. Dated paleographically to the fifth century by most authorities; Scrivener says IV or V. Based on this date, it is very surprising to find the Alands classifying it as 
Category V -- and even more surprising to find them calling it Category V with singular readings (!). They do not make it easy to check the point, however, as 061 is not cited in the 
Nestle-Aland edition. Nor did Von Soden classify the manuscript. It must be regarded as a small question mark in the manuscript lists. 


Manuscript 085 


Currenty Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 714 (formerly at Cairo). Tischendorf's Tk; Scrivener's T9; Von Soden's 23. Contains a small fragment of Matthew, 20:3- 
32, 22:3-16. Dated paleographically to the sixth century by most authorities, though Scrivener allows the possibility of a seventh century date. He notes that the letters resemble 
Coptic. Textually, it is regarded as Alexandrian; Von Soden lists it as H, while the Alands place it in Category II. A spot check seems to show a mixed manuscript; taking the 
readings in Matthew 22 where NA?’ cites 085 explicitly, we find 32 readings of 085, of which 16 agree with X, 16 with B, 19 with D, 22 with L, 17 with ©, and 12 with the majority 
text; a couple of readings are subsingular. 


Manuscript 095 and 0123 
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Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library. 095 is MS. Greek 17; 0123 is the first folios of MS. Greek 49. 095 is Von Soden's «1002 and Tischendorf/Scrivener G@; 0123 is Von 
Soden's «1014 (Gregory 702P!, possibly Scrivener 724?!, though Scrivener's list gives a ninth century date and gives the contents incorrectly. Scrivener also lists it as a palimpsest, 
but the Alands simply list it as fragments; one must assume that portions of this manuscript, so fragmented as to be mistaken for a lectionary, are partly palimpsest). Scrivener 
dates it to the seventh century, but the Alands describe it as being from the eighth. Scrivener reports that the portion known as 095 (his G or G@) was "written in thick uncials 
without accents, torn from the wooden cover of a Syriac book." 095 contains Acts 2:45-3:8. The portion known as 0123 consists of fragments with parts of Acts 2:22-28. It is difficult 
to assess the manuscript's type because of its small size. Von Soden listed 095 as H (Alexandrian), and the Alands list it as Category III, while Scrivener admits "a few rare and 
valuable readings." If we examine the apparatus of Nestle-Aland2’, we find the manuscript cited explicitly only six times; in these, it agrees with A and C five times (and with P”4 in 
all four readings for which both are extant); with E, Y, 33, and 1739 four times; with the Majority Text three times; and with X, B, and D twice. If such a small sample means 
anything at all, it would seem to imply a late Alexandrian witness. 


Manuscript 0120 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 2302. Tischendorf/Scrivener G5; Von Soden's «1005. Palimpsest, six folios (only five of which had been discovered by Scrivener's time), consisting 
of pp. 65-66, 69-72, 75-76, 79-94 of the upper manuscript (a menaeon). The manuscript consists of Acts 16:30-17:17, 17:27-29, 31-34, 18:8-26. The date of the manuscript is most 
uncertain; the date listed in Scrivener (apparently from Gregory) is fourth century (with a question mark); the Alands date the manuscript to the ninth century! (In favour of the later 
date is the fact that the Alands will have examined the manuscript using more modern methods.) 

0120 is rarely cited; it is not, e.g., a "constant witness" in the Nestle-Aland text. We are, as a result, largely dependent on the classifications of others. The Alands list 0120 as 
Category III. Von Soden listed it as 161, which (if accurate) is very interesting; I>1 is the group containing witnesses such as 206 429 522. In other words, in Acts, this is a weaker 
branch of Family 1739. Unfortunately, we must remind ourselves that Von Soden's results are anything but reliable, particularly for fragments. 


Manuscripts 0121 and 0243 

Location/ Catalog Number 

0121: London. British Museum Harley 5613. 

0243 (Corinthian portion): Venice. San Marco Library 983 (II 181) 
0243 (Hebrews portion): Hamburg. Univ. Libr. Cod. 50 in scrin. 
Contents 

0121 contains 1 Cor. 15:42-end, 2 Cor. 1:1-15, 10:13-12:5 


0243 contains 1 Cor. 13:4-end and all of 2 Cor.; Heb. 1:2-4:3, 12:20-end. 
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Date/ Scribe 


Both generally dated 
to the tenth century 
(so, e.g. NA2’). 


G. Zuntz, however 
(The Text of the 


Epistles, London, napakancteot-ona 
1953, pp. 74, 286- ms t sr iasie ines 


287) states that 0121 Wide enindenTaefainbers “HETY 
"ig by no means-an aernacte Racdcrapaksre en 


‘uncial’: its letters are 
the kind of majuscule de ren ndenfarta f avn, 


which scribes of the pakowieee tart Ne-rrap t Karnov ue 


tenth and later if ; : od a 
centuries often used te weeamrroy #y-¢ ka ‘ 
to distinguish Facsimile of 2 Cor. 1:3-5 in 0121. Colors are exaggerated 


marginal scholia from @Nd manuscript is enlarged. The unaccented text reads 
the text. In M [=0121] TIAPAKAHXYEQO® - O TTAPAKAAQN 

these majuscules HMAY EIT TIALH THI @AIVEI - EIY TO 

contain a significant AYNAZ@AI HMAY IIAPAKAAEIN 

admixture of TOYZ EN TIAXH OAIVE! AIA THE TIA 

minuscule forms.... | PAKAHZEQY HY TIAPEKAAOYME 

should ascribe Mto @©A AYTOI YIIO TOY OY. OTI KAO@QY 

the twelfth century.” 

(See facsimile at 

right.) 


Both are written in 
red ink on 
parchment, two 
columns per page. 


Description and Text-type 

Before we can describe these manuscripts, we must describe their recent history. When first two portions of the manuscript (what we now call 0121 and the Hebrews portion of 
0243) were discovered, it was observed that both were of about the same date, that both were in red ink, that they had similar texts, and that both were in two columns on 
parchment. It was naturally assumed that they were the same. In Tischendorf, the fragments were referred to as M. In the Gregory catalog, this became 0121. Then Birdsall 


observed that the two were in distinct hands. So the Corinthian portion became 0121a and the Hebrews portion 0121b. They were cited in this way in NA26. 


At about the same time Birdsall discovered that the two were separate, the larger (Corinthian) portion of 0243 came to light. Some time later, it was realized that this was the same 
as 0121b. So 0121b was renumbered 0243 and 0121a became 0121. 


If this is confusing, maybe this table will help: 


‘Contents 'Tischendort Symbol Gregory Symbol |NA26 symbol NA27 symbol 
1 Cor. 15:42-end, 2 Cor. 1:1-15, 10:13-12:5 |M 0121 01214 0121 
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Heb. 1:2-4:3, 12:20-end iM 0121 — (0121b 0243 
1 Cor. 13:4-end and all of 2 Cor. |- 0243 0243 


In all this shuffling, one thing remains certain: Both manuscripts are closely affiliated with 1739. 0243 is a probably a first cousin (perhaps even a sister); 0121 is a cousin or 
descendant. 


Several striking examples of agreements between 0243 and 1739 may be cited. Perhaps the most noteworthy is Hebrews 2:9, where 0243, 1739*, and perhaps 424**, alone 
among Greek manuscripts, read XQPIX OEOY instead of the majority reading XAPITI @EOY. 


The reader who wishes further details, including a comparison of the readings of 0121 and 1739, is referred to the entry on 1739 and family 1739. 


Von Soden lists 0121 as H. Aland and Aland list 0121a as Category III and the Corinthian portion of 0243 as Category Il (its sister 1739 is, however, a Category I). 0121b is still in 
their list, and is Category Ill (!). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
For 0121: von Soden: «1031. Tischendorf: MP 


Bibliography 
J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 


Collations: 
A collation of the Hebrews portion of 0243 is available here. 


Sample Plates: 
(| know of none in the standard editions; Scrivener has a facsimile) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 as 0121a, 0121b, and 0243. 

Cited in UBS$ as 0121a, 0121b, and 0243. 

Cited in NA27 as 0121 and 0243. 

Cited in UBS4 as 0121 and 0243. 

Von Soden, Merk, and Bover cite the "M" portions. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 0122 


Saint Petersburg, Russian Pubic Library Greek 32. Soden's «1030; Tischendorf/Scrivener N(P); Hort's O9. Two folios containing small fragments of Paul: Gal. 5:12-6:4, Heb. 5:8- 
6:10. Dated paleographically to the ninth century. Textually, the Alands have assigned it to Category Ill, but Von Soden listed it as K (purely Byzantine), and the latter assessment 
seems to be correct. An examination of its readings in Galatians reveals the following departures from the Byzantine text: 


Verse [Byzantine reading |0122(*) reads icomment 
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5:12 avactatovvtes |0122* avactavtovvteo __ |singular; probable copying error at some stage 
5:14 jewvtov 0122* ceavtov [Byzantine text divided 

517 laa ~+(0122*aeav~—St~=~S*SdiS found in 8 A pce 

5:22 |se 0122¢ omits ‘singular reading 

5:23 jeykpatera 0122¢ eykpateeta vAOLOVy |singular reading 

5:24 |Inoov Xptotov 01221 Xpiotov Inoov (0122*, 01222 with the Byzantine text 

6:1 | mpoAnoey 0122°¢ rpooAnoen ‘singular reading 

6:3 In 0122¢ omits isubsingular, found also in B* 075¢ 


It will thus be observed that all deviations from the Byzantine text are relatively trivial and generally poorly supported. | have not examined the portion in Hebrews in detail, but the 
Nestle apparatus makes it appear that 0122 is equally Byzantine there. It will be observed that the manuscript has been fairly heavily corrected (observe the double correction in 
Gal. 5:24), but the corrections have no more significance than the original text; indeed, in this admittedly tiny sample they seem simply to be more idiosyncratic. 


Manuscript 0212 


New Haven, Yale University Library P. Dura 10. 0212 is not technically a New Testament manuscript; rather, it is a fragment of a gospel harmony. It was discovered in the ruins of 
Dura Europus in 1933. Since Dura was a Roman fortress town sacked by Shapur | of Persia in 256/7 C.E., the assumption is that the manuscript was written in the first half of the 
third century, though an earlier date cannot be excluded. The fragment was found in an earth embankment believed to have been built for the final defense of the town. It was 
fairly close to a small Christian chapel, but far enough away that it may have come from some other source. Physically, the surviving fragment (usually regarded as only a portion 
of a leaf, though the edges are sharp and some seem to have been cut with a knife) measures 10.5 cm by 9.5 cm. It is written on only one side, and may well have come from a 
scroll. (The most recent study of the manuscript, D. C. Parker, D. G. K. Taylor, M. S. Goodacre, "The Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," published in Taylor, Studies in the Early 
Text of the Gospels and Acts, concludes that it is definitely a scroll, not a codex, based on observations of holes along one edge which seemingly correspond to stitches.) The 
surviving column originally contained about 30-35 letters per line (with the first five or more letters lost, and with additional damage to certain of the lines). Portions of fourteen 
lines survive. As noted, it is a gospel harmony, containing phrases seemingly from Matt. 27:56-57, Mark 15:40, 42, Luke 23:49, 50, 51, John 19:38. (So Kraeling, who first edited 
the manuscript; for this transcription, see e.g. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, p. 66. The reconstruction of Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre, found in the article cited above, 
differs in only a few particulars, though some of the differences are significant). The manuscript has some unusual orthographic features, including the Nominum Sacrum oto -- an 
abbreviation found nowhere else, with uncertain meaning. 

0212 has generally been regarded as a fragment of Tatian's Diatessaron, though the small size of the fragment meant that this was never certain. Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre, 
upon detailed examination and comparison with recent studies, are convinced that the fragment is not Tatianic, but is a fragment of a separate Gospel harmony (perhaps devoted 
solely to the passion narrative), compiled in Greek from Greek sources. 

Since 0212 is not a New Testament fragment, the Alands did not analyse it, and it is too recent to have been analysed by Von Soden. It appears to contain a unique reading in 
Luke 23:49, referring to the wives of Jesus's disciples. This text is, however, only partly legible. 


Manuscript 0243 


See: 0121 and 0243 
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Divisions and Organization of the 
Text 


Contents: Introduction * Chapters and Verses * kedaAara, t1tA01 * The Divisions in Vaticanus * 
The Ammonian Sections and Eusebian Canon Tables * The Euthalian Apparatus * Andreas's 
Divisions * Stichoi and Stichometry * Table Summarizing the Various Divisions * Order and 
Arrangement of Books 


Introduction 


Historically, the New Testament has been divided and organized in many ways. Some divisions, 
such as our modern chapters and verses, are merely cataloguing schemes, used to find 
passages quickly. Others, such as the Eusebian apparatus, served scholarly purposes. This 
document will briefly outline some of the methods used over the centuries and preserved in the 
manuscripts. In addition, it will describe some of the more common marginalia found in the 
manuscripts. 


This is followed by a description of some of the order in which books occur in the New 
Testament. 


Chapters and Verses 


We may first dispose with the modern scheme of divisions. 


The modern division of the Bible into chapters is believed to have been the work of Stephen 
Langton, the famous Archbishop of Canterbury (1207-1228) during the reign of the English King 
John. This system of chapters is found in many Latin Bibles, but only a few of the most recent 
Greek manuscripts; it has no historical significance. 


Our modern verses have even less importance; they were devised by Robert Estienne 


(Stephanus) for his edition of the Textus Recepius, and have survived in printed editions ever 
since. They do not, however, occur in the manuscripts. 


KEOAACLM, TITAOL 


The xedaAara or Major Headings, the ancient equivalent of our modern chapters, are the most 
widespread form of organization in the ancient gospel manuscripts. Their exact date is not 
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known; they have been ascribed to such worthies as Tatian. Their absence from the Codices 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, however, argues against such an early date. We first find them in the 
Codices Alexandrinus and Ephraemi of the fifth century (in the gospels; for the other books see 
the sections on the Euthalian Apparatus and Andreas's Divisions). It will be noted that the 


KEdaAata constitute a series of numbers which restart with each book, but not with the first word 
of the book. In Matthew, for instance, the first entry coicides with 2:1; in Mark, the first notation 
occurs at 1:23; and similarly throughout. The locations of the kedaAaa are noted (with italic 
Arabic numerals) in the margins of the Nestle-Aland editions, and so are readily accessible today. 


Corresponding to the major KkedaAaia are the titAo1 or Titles. These are simply short summaries 
of the actions which happen in each section. Tables of titAo1 are often found at the beginnings of 
the gospels, and the headings themselves may appear at the heads of pages or the margins of 
manuscripts. The titles usually take the form "epi (something)," e.g. "About the Wedding at 
Cana." 


The Divisions in Vaticanus 


We noted above that Vaticanus does not use the kedaAaia. Instead it has its own system of 
chapter numeration -- in places two of them. The system in the gospels is rather less orderly than 
the KedaAo1a, as the sections vary greatly in length (some as short as a sentence, others many 
paragraphs long). These numbers were written in red, though the chapter divisions in the other 
part of the New Testament are in ordinay ink. The divisions in the gospels are also found in # but 
not in any other Greek manuscript. 


In the Acts, Vaticanus has two systems of division, of different ages and independent of each 
other. The first-written of these was also available to the scribes of Sinaiticus, as it also has some 
of these numbers (up to Acts 15:40, where the numbering in * breaks off). 


In Paul we also find two unique systems of numbering. The older system has interesting trait that 
the entire corpus was numbered consecutively. This also reveals the interesting fact that, 
although Hebrews follows 2 Thessalonians in Vaticanus, the numbering is derived from a 
manuscript in which Hebrews followed Galatians (this follows since Galatians ends with §58, 
while Hebrews starts with §59; Vaticanus breaks off in Hebrews in the middle of §64, and we find 
§70 as the first entry in Ephesians). 


In the Catholic Epistles we yet again find two systems of numbers, with the interesting feature 


that 2 Peter is not numbered. Presumably it was not regarded as canonical when the system was 
devised. 


The Ammonian Sections and Eusebian 
Canon Tables 
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The sections described above were simply that: Sections. Ways of finding things. They had no 
other purpose, and little real value. 


Not so the Eusebian apparatus, which was an early (and amazingly good) cross-referencing 
scheme for the Gospels. 


The system had its roots in the work of one Ammonius of Alexandria, who some time in the 
second century arranged a sort of partial gospel harmony, taking the text of Matthew as his base 
and paralleling it with sections of the other gospels. Each section was numbered, and the 
numbers are referred to as the Ammonian Sections. (Confusingly, the Ammonian Sections are 
sometimes referred to as kedaAoua. This usage is to be avoided. Not only is it confusing, but the 
Ammonian Sections average much shorter than the kedaAo1a -- e.g. in Matthew there are 355 
sections but only 68 KedaAara.) 


Roughly a century later, Eusebius of Caesarea (the famous church historian) hit on a scheme to 
dramatically improve the Ammonian apparatus, by allowing any section of any gospel to serve as 
the basis point while still letting the reader look up parallels. Starting from the Ammonian divisions 
(which he may have modified somewhat), he created a set of lookup tables (to use a modern 
computer term) for finding cross-references. To each Ammonian number, he affixed a canon 
table number, showing the table in which the reader was to look for the cross-references. The 
contents of the tables were as follows: 


Table | contained passages paralleled in all four gospels 

Table II contained passages found in Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
Table III consisted of passages in Matthew, Luke, and John 
Table IV listed the parallels of Matthew, Mark, and John 

Table V contained parallels between Matthew and Luke 

Table VI included the parallels between Matthew and Mark 
Table VII listed the relations between Matthew and John 

Table VIII contained parallels between Mark and Luke 

Table IX dealt with the parallels between Luke and John 

Table X (in four parts, but they hardly matter; this table did not even need to be copied) 
included sections which had no parallels in the other gospels. 


The Eusebian system is not perfect; apart from occasional imperfections in the parallels, it was 
much easier to look up passages from Matthew than the other gospels (since the sections had to 
be listed in the order they occurred in one gospel, and Matthew was the chosen one). They were, 
however, compact (much more compact than our modern system of parallels), and they worked. 
They worked well enough that they were found in most later gospel manuscripts, and are even 
found in the modern Nestle-Aland margin (though with the section numbers transcribed into 
Arabic numerals and the canon numbers, perversely | think, converted to Roman numerals in the 
modern style -- i.e. IV for IIIl and IX for VIIII). An example of its use is shown below, based on the 
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opening sections of Matthew. 


Modern Ancient Modern |Equivalent 

Verse (Canon |Canon 

Matt. 11 la ‘1 Item 1, found in Table III: Matthew #1 = Luke #14 (Luke 3:23f.) 
(through 1:16) T il = John #1 (John 1:1f.) 

Matt. 1:17 : : ‘Item 2, found in Table X: Table X means no parallels 

Matt. 1:18 : Item 3, found in Table V: Matthew #3 = Luke #2 (Luke 1:35f.) 
Matt. 1:19 : ¥ Item 4, found in Table X: Table X means no parallels 


Most manuscripts with the canon numbers naturally also included the canon tables, as well as 
Eusebius's Letter to Carpianus which explained the system, but this was by no means universal. 


There are some variations in the canon system (in some cases, such as the ending of Mark, 
caused by variations in the text); the Nestle-Aland apparatus shows the variations found in many 
earlier editions of the canon tables (though manuscripts are not cited). 


Finally, we should point out that the Eusebian apparatus did not always list actual parallels as we 
would understand the term; some items were linked only by theme (as witness the first example 
above: The genealogy of Jesus in Matthew is quite properly linked with the genealogy in Luke -- 
but also to the hymn to the incarnate Word in John). 


Historical Note: Some have suspected that the Ammonian Sections did not exist prior to 
Eusebius's work. In support they urge the fact that the first manuscript to contain either 
(Alexandrinus) has both. (The numbers are also found in Sinaiticus, but from a later hand. N & ® 
have them from the first hand, but they were added later in Bezae). We should note, however, 
that a significant number of manuscripts exist with the sections but no canon numbers or tables. 
In some cases this may mean that the manuscript was never truly finished (the canon numbers 
were usually added after the manuscript was completed, as they were usually written in colour; 
Eusebius had preferred that they be written in red. Also, some manuscripts listed the actual 
parallels at the bottom of the page, but this was easier done after the manuscript was finished). 
However, it seems more likely that the canons and sections truly were separate entities. 


The Euthalian Apparatus 


The most important supplements to the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles are associated with 
the name of Euthalius (or Evagrius). Who Euthalius was we do not know, nor can we even fix his 
dates (Suggestions range from the fourth to the seventh centuries, though the fourth century is 
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the usually accepted date, and he is sometimes described as Bishop of Sulci). Euthalius 
prepared an edition of the Acts and Epistles in sense-lines (this survives in manuscripts Such as 
HP; see the section on Stichoi and Stichometry). 


In addition to his text, which occurs only in a few manuscripts, Euthalius compiled various helps 
for the reader; these are much more commonly found. Working, seemingly, from an earlier edition 
(Mill conjectured that it was that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose work was officially 
unacceptable due to his alleged unorthodoxy), Euthalius produces a system of sections and titles 
for Paul (similar to the kedaAaia system in the gospels), and later extended it to the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles (these perhaps based on the work of Pamphilius). 


Euthalius also organized the Old Testament quotation in the various Pauline Epistles, numbering 
and cataloguing them. 


Finally, Euthalius is credited with the prologues and/or subscriptions to the various Epistles found 
in many manuscripts. This is, however, less certain -- and, as Scrivener remarks, the prologues 
"do no credit to the care or skill of their author," for they are patently inaccurate. 


Andreas's Divisions 


In the Apocalypse, the leading system of divisions is that of Andreas of Ceesarea, who lived in the 
sixth century and wrote the commentary that is found in so many of the Apocalypse manuscripts. 
Andreas's divisions are highly artificial (and not very well preserved, as the variations in the 
Nestle margin will show). Andreas arbitrarily divided the book into 24 sections (Aoyo1); this seems 
to have been inspired by the 24 elders of Rev. 4:4. Each section was subdivided into three 
KedaAara (these inspired, apparently, by body, soul, and spirit). Thus there are 72 divisions in all 
in the Apocalypse, which the Nestle text numbers continuously though they are properly divided 
into groups of three. 


Since these divisions were not invented until the sixth century, it will be evident that none of our 
oldest manuscripts (P47, 3, A, C) contain them. Andreas summarized his sections, but since the 
number of divisions was arbitrarily set, it will be observed that these sections do not really accord 
with the logic of the book's arrangement. 


Stichoi and Stichometry 


Greek ot1yoo means literally "line" (with many of the same extensions the English word has, e.g. 
a rank of soldiers or a line of a poem). In literary circles, however, it had a more specific meaning: 
The standard Homeric line of fifteen to sixteen syllables (about 35-50 letters). (This line is also 
sometimes called an exoo, but this usage was in disuetitude by New Testament times.) This 
"standard line" came to have important implications. Seemingly by the fourth century, the notion 
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of stichometry, or measurement by lines, was in existence (although it is officially credited to 
Callimachus c. 260 B.C.E.). 


Stichometry had several uses for scribes and their patrons. It was the ancient equivalent of a 
"word count," used to determine what a scribe should be paid for a particular work. It could also 
be used to determine if a manuscript had been copied fully and correctly. And it could even be 
used as an approximate way to find quotations in a text. Thus it became standard practice to 
determine the number of sticho/ in works that were regularly copied. 


Stichometry seems to have been applied to the New Testament fairly early; Eusebius quoted 
Origen as commenting on the stichometry of various books. By the fourth century, we find 
Euthalius/Evagrius preparing an edition of the Acts and Epistles based on stichographic 
principles (although sense, rather than syllable count, had some part in the Euthalian edition; not 
all the lines are exactly one Homeric stichos long. Thus these books are properly arranged in cola 
et commata, rather than stichometrically). A stichometric edition of the Gospels is also known, 
though its compiler is not. 


Relatively few New Testament manuscripts were copied in stichoi; sense-lines used too much 
expensive writing material. Still, there are books arranged in sense-lines (e.g. D@4, DP, HP. In 
addition, FP and GP seem -- based on the size and arrangement of letters -- to derive from an 
Original in stichoi, though the lineation has not been preserved directly; the same is true of A). But 
the rarity of these manuscripts means that the stichometry of the New Testament was not well- 
known; although manuscripts beginning with P46 include stichometric information (usually in 
colophons), the figures quoted often vary significantly. The most common stichometry of the 
Gospels, according to Kirsopp Lake (K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament sixth edition 
revised by Silva New, p. 61), "gives 2600 [lines] for Mt., 1600 for Mc., 2800 for Lc., and 2300 for 
Jo.; but these are probably corruptions of 2560, 1616, 2750, and 2024 respectively, which are 
found in several MSS., and imply the presence of xvi.9-20 in Mark, and the omission of vii.53- 
vili.12 in John" (Lake does not, however, offer an explanation for this supposed "corruption." Also, 
Scrivener gives 2740 rather than 2750 as the number of lines in Luke). The table at the end of 
this document summarizes various stichometries, including the "common" one, the partial one in 
P46, and the early but rather defective one found in Codex Claromontanus (DP; note the absence 
of four of the Pauline Epistles, although the omission of Philippians and the Thessalonian letters, 
at least, are likely accidental). In addition to the canonical works, the Claromontanus canon lists 
four extra-canonical works, Barnabas (850 lines), Hermas (4000 lines), Acts of Paul (3560 lines), 
and the Revelation of Peter (270 lines). The Revelation to John is listed among these semi- 
canonical works, as is, amazingly, the Acts of the Apostles. 


Table Summarizing the Various Divisions 


The following table (adapted with some additions from Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament, fourth edition, p. 68) summarizes the number and extent of the 
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various divisions of the New Testament. 


cok Vaticanus sorte" Ammonian ee re (fr fle es 
Older Newer Divisions |Sections ‘Common P46 Claromontanus f13) 
Matthew 170 |-- 68 — 355 = |2560 2600 (2522 © 
a oo Co 
Luke = 152 |-- 83 342 = |2740 2900 —_——|3803 
John 80 |- |18 232 2024 


qq 


Acts 36 (69 ‘40 2524 2600 
James lof 6 242 220 
1Peter 8 (|3 8 236 200 
2Peter -- (2 4 154 140 
dJohnn 114 (3 [7 274 220 
2Jonn 1 2 2 30 20 
3 John 2 |- 3 32 20 
Jude 2 |- 4 68 60 
Romans 8 19 920 1000 1040 
1 Cor. 9 870 1060 
BG Cor. a a z 11 590 70 (=570?) 
Ga 3 12 293 375 |350 
Ee 3 10 [312 316 (375 
Goes 3 10 208 251 
1 Th. 2 [7 193 F 
2Th 2 6 106 F 
[iT 18 230 209(?) 
2T. 9 192 289(?) 
Titus vost yest 6 97/98 140 
ia I 2 38 50 
Hebrews 22 703 700 _-—Oss- 

69) a 
‘Apocalypse |(lost) a (lost) 1800 1200 
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Order and Arrangement of Books 


In discussing the order of New Testament books, we should keep several points in mind. The first 
is that the books of the New Testament were canonized over a period of time, and the second is 
that the vast majority of surviving manuscripts contain only parts of the New Testament. 


Taking the last point first, it's worth remembering that, until the era of the minuscules, there is not 
one Bible which demonstrably contains exactly and precisely our modern New Testament, even if 
one allows for damage to the manuscripts. Of the five major uncials (% A BC ), & and A contain 
all the books of the New Testament, but have extra books as well; ¥ omits the Apocalypse; B is 
defective for the latter part of Paul and may never have contained the Apocalypse. C, based on 
the surviving leaves, contains only the books we now think of as the New Testament -- but this 
cannot be proved; too many leaves are missing. We cannot be sure that it did not contain other 
books as well. C probably contained our present New Testament, but we dare not be dogmatic. 


Most Biblical manuscripts consist of only a subset of the New Testament. Normally one finds the 
books grouped into subsets: Gospels, Acts and Catholic Epistles (these two are very rarely 
separated, though there are a few exceptions), Paul, Apocalypse. This explains the common 
abbreviation "eapr" (or "eapcr") for the contents of the New Testament: e=gospels, a=Acts (plus 
Catholics), p=Paul, r=Apocalypse. 


Almost every combination of these units is found. The majority of manuscripts are Gospels alone - 
- there are thousands of such manuscripts. The most next common is Acts (including Catholics) 
plus Paul; there are hundreds of books of this form. The Apocalypse very often stands alone (not 
infrequently with non-canonical works), though it might be attached almost anywhere. But we also 
find the following (based on the data in the first edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste; the list is neither 
complete nor guaranteed): 


e Gospels + Acts: P45 (may or may not have included the Catholics) D/05 (possibly; the only 
surviving books are the Gospels, Acts, and a bit of 3 John in Latin; it has been theorized 
that D contained the Apocalypse and the letters of John rather than the Catholic Epistles) 
197 (damaged manuscript containing portions of Matthew, Mark, James) 536 (badly 
damaged) 832 (Matthew, John, and Catholic Epistles only) 956 (damaged) 1073 2137 
2249 (damaged) 2488 (damaged; lacks Catholics) 2492 2555 

e Acts, Paul, Apocalypse: P 42 82 88 91 93 94 104 110 172 177 181 203 250 254 256 314 
325 336 337 385 424 429 432 452 456 459 467 468 469 616 617 620 627 628 632 911 
919 920 1277 1611 1719 1728 1732 1733 1734 1740 1745 1746 1757 1760 1795 1828 
1841 1849 1852 1854 1857 1862 1864 1865 1870 1872 1876 1888 1893 1894? 1903 2080 
2147 2175 2344 2431 2625 2626 

e Gospels, Acts, Paul: ¥, possibly B, plus many minuscules including 1&4P 3 5 6 33 38 43 51 
57 76 90 105 122 131 133 142 189 204 226 228 234 263 330 363 365 390 393 394 400 
431 440 444 479 480 483 489 491 496 547 592 656 676 712 720 794 796 801 823 901 
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927 928 941 945 959 996 997 999 1003 1040 1058 1127 1149 1240 1241 1242 1243 1246 

1247 1248 1250 1251 1287 1292 1297 1315 1319 1352a 1354 1359 1367 1382 1390 1398 

1400 1404 1409 1425 1433 1448 1456 1482 1490 1495 1501 1505 1508 1509 1521 1548 

1563 1573 1594 1595 1598 1599 1609 1618 1619 1622 1628 1636 1642 1643 1646 1649 

1656 1661 1673 1702 2093 2127 2131 2138 2191 2201 2221 2255 2261 2356 2374 2385 

2400 2404 2466 2475 2483 2502 2508 2516 

Gospels + Apocalypse: 60 792 1006 1064 1328 1551 2323 (damaged) 2643 

Gospels + Paul: 891 (damaged) 1267 (damaged and partial) 1506 (damaged) 2103 

Johannine writings (John, 1-3 John, Apocalypse): (D/05? see note above) 368 743 

Paul + Apocalypse: 1772 (damaged; probably a fragment of a manuscript of apr or eapr) 

1934 1948 1955 (damaged) 1957 2004 (probably part of a larger manuscript) 

e Acts + Apocalypse: 1859 (damaged; perhaps part of a fuller manuscript of some sort) 2186 
(Catholics + Apocalypse) 2619 


The order of these divisions is fairly standardized. The gospels are almost always the first thing in 
a codex (and at least some of the exceptions are the result of rebinding). Acts and Catholic 
Epistles generally precede Paul, though this is not universal. The Apocalypse is generally last. 


For the order of books within the four sections, there is rather more variety. The most notable 
case of a "movable book" Hebrews, found at various places within the Pauline corpus. Usually it 
follows either 2 Thessalonians or Philemon, but it has occurred in many other places (as it 
followed Galatians in the ancestor of Vaticanus). The order of some of the other shorter books 
also varies, e.g. Philippians may swap with Colossians. The first four books (Romans, 1 
Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians) almost always occur in that order. Other variations might 
possibly be scribal -- e.g. a scribe finished Ephesians, quit for the day, and accidentally copied 
Colossians next rather than Philippians, then went back and copied the other. There is no proof 
of this happening, but it is much more likely in Paul than any other section. 


The Gospels almost always occur in the order Matthew-Mark-Luke-John. But there are 
exceptions, and most of them are early. The most common variation on this order is the so-called 
"Western" order, found in D, W, and probably P45: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 


The Catholic Epistles probably show the most variation, especially in early manuscripts, since 
some of the books (James, 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, Jude) were of questionable canonicity. The 
Peshitta, for instance, includes only James, 1 Peter, and 1 John. It will be evident that the order 
of the books will be dependent upon which books are included. 
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Correctors and Corrections 


Contents: Introduction * Noteworthy Corrected Manuscripts * 


Introduction 


Ancient scribes were at least as aware of scribal errors as moderns. Since all manuscripts were 
copied individually, each needed to be individually checked for errors. This process eventually 
came to be standardized. 


We don't know how or whether early manuscripts were corrected. In a scriptorium, however, it 
was the practice that a manuscript be checked as soon as it was finished. This was the task of 
the dtop8atyno, literally "one who straightens," which we might loosely render as "guy supposed 
to make this thing right." The diorthotes was often a scribe specially trained to find and rectify 
mistakes, though we often find a scribe acting as his own diorthotes. 


The diorthotes was often the last scribe to work on a manuscript. (This is particularly true of 
Byzantine manuscripts.) But manuscripts represented a lot of expense and work; an owner 
might be reluctant to discard a manuscript simply because its text did not meet the tastes of the 
times. So we see many manuscripts, including Sinaiticus and Bezae, repeatedly corrected to 
bring them more in line with the Byzantine text. 


Where a manuscript has been corrected, it is customary to refer to the original reading with an 
asterisk. Thus D* in a critical apparatus indicates that this reading is supported by the original 
hand of D. 


Conventions for the correctors have varied. The simplest is to use additional asterisks to refer 
to the correctors. Thus, if D* refers to the original hand of D, D** refers to the first corrector, 
D*** to the second, etc. 


The problems with this notation are obvious. If a manuscript has many correctors, simply 
reading the apparatus Is a chore. (Quick! Which corrector is D*******?) In addition, there is an 
eesthetic difficulty -- D**, despite the presence of two asterisks, refers to the first corrector. 


The solution was to use superscripts. So, instead of D**, one would write D°. 


This is, of course, all very well where one corrector is involved. But suppose there are two or 
three, or even more (as sometimes happened)? In this case, the superscripts were retained, 
but different symbols used. 
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In the past, correctors were often referred to by a superscript letter. So %@ referred to a reading 
from the first corrector of Sinaiticus, while #© would refer to the second. It is now more normal 
to refer to correctors by number, making 3x! the first corrector, %2 the second, etc. If a 
manuscript had only a single corrector, of course, the simple © notation is retained. 


A distinction is sometimes made between "amateur" and "professional" correctors. This is an 
unfortunate notation; in the period after the split of the Roman Empire, professional scribes 
were very nearly the only people who could read and write, and therefore a// correctors were 
professional. If we change the designations to something like "systematic" and "casual," 
however, the distinction is accurate. A systematic corrector is one who goes over a section of 
text in detail, comparing it to some sort of exemplar. A casual corrector is one who notices a 
variant or two, probably in the course of reading, and makes some sort of correction. A casual 
corrector will make only a few corrections in a manuscript, and may not be dignified with a 
separate superscript number. 


The list below describes some of the more noteworthy corrected manuscripts and the scribes 
who corrected them. 


Noteworthy Corrected Manuscripts 


The following list describes most of the manuscripts which have experienced noteworthy 
corrections. 


e P66, P66 js, in terms of scribal accuracy, one of the most poorly-written manuscripts 
known to us. Although it contains only the gospel of John (and portions even of that have 
been lost), it contains roughly 450 corrections! As Colwell comments ["Method in 
Evaluating Scribal Habits." now published in E. C. Colwell, Studies in Methodology in 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament; p. 121], "Wildness in copying is the outstanding 
characteristic of P66." This means that many of the corrections in the manuscript were 
early alterations made to correct the scribe's own errors; Colwell [p. 118] reports "P& 
seems to reflect a scribe working with the intention of making a good copy, falling into 
careless errors, particularly the dropping of a letter, a syllable, a word, or even a phrase 
where it is doubled, but also under the control of some other person, or second standard, 
so that the corrections which are made are usually corrections to a reading read by a 
number of other witnesses. Nine out of ten of the nonsense readings are corrected, and 
two out of three of all his singular readings." (It should be noted that Colwell, p. 109, finds 
no fewer than 482 singular readings in P®§; this would imply that two-thirds of the 
corrections in P®§ correct singular readings -- an astonishing proportion. Colwell also 
reports, p. 111, that "two out of five [of P®6's singular readings] are nonsense readings," 
leaving 289 "Sensible Singular Readings".) 

It does appear that P®° was eventually corrected from a different exemplar. The nature of 
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this exemplar is difficult to determine due simply to the mass of nonsense and singular 
readings requiring correction. Nonetheless, the original text of P°° seems to have been 
Alexandrian, and the corrections do not seem to have changed this much. (Various 
scholars have mentioned what they regard as "Western" readings, but most are 
"Western" only in the false sense "Non-Alexandrian;" many of these readings appear to 
be simply scribal slips.) 

e =f. Sinaiticus is one of the most-corrected of all Biblical manuscripts; Tischendorf lists 
nearly 15,000 alterations (some of them involving multiple changes in the same place), 
and this is based only on the London portion of the text. At this rate there would have 
been in excess of 25,000 corrections in the entire manuscript (Old and New 
Testaments). It is believed that nine correctors (perhaps more) have worked on the 
manuscript (though not all engaged in the New Testament), dating from the time it was 
written to perhaps the twelfth century. For reasons of simplicity, however, a rather more 
limited set of sigla has been used for these correctors: 

o #2 is contemporary with the scribe, or nearly (i.e. fourth century). This corrector 
made a relatively slight number of changes, not all of them in the direction of the 
Byzantine text (e.g. this corrector apparently marked Luke 22:43-44 for deletion). 
Hort, e.g., thought the readings of this scribe to be of value nearly equal to the 
original readings of the text. Tischendorf believed this copyist was one of the 
original copyists of the manuscript, specifically, the scribe D who wrote a few 
random leaves of the New Testament (probably to correct pages he felt incurably 
flawed). 

o 8 dates probably from the fifth/sixth century. This corrector made many changes 
in the first few chapters of Matthew (generally bringing it closer to the Byzantine 
text), but did very little other work. 

o #¢ actually refers to a large group of scribes (perhaps five) who worked in the 
seventh century and made the large majority of the corrections in the manuscript. 
Often they cannot be reliably distinguished. The most important (and probably the 
first) of these is known as =<°¢-4, who did a great deal to conform the manuscript to 
the Byzantine text (and not infrequently undid the work of 2t@). The next phase of 
corrections, labelled 2°-5, may perhaps have been the work of three scribes, who 
added a few more Byzantine readings. In addition, the symbols 24¢-Pamph jg 
sometimes used to refer to a scribe who worked primarily if not exclusively on the 
Old Testament (his corrections, in fact, seem to be confined to 1 Kingdoms- 
Esther), commenting that he was working from a Pamphilian manuscript, while 
sxC-C and 3C-C" refer to two minor correctors from late in the seventh century; many 
of their changes are in the Apocalypse. We may ignore 322; this symbol is not 
generally used. 

o 38© refers to the last known corrector, who made a few alterations (Tischendorf 
reportedly lists only three) in the twelfth century. 

The current Nestle-Aland edition has simplified this notation; 244 and 215 are now 
subsumed under the symbol 241; all the 2° correctors now appear in the guise of 2%2; the 
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handful of corrections of #t© are placed under the symbol 2° 

e B. The corrections in B are, in a sense, far less significant than those in the preceding 
manuscripts. There are corrections, but they do not fundamentally change the 
manuscript's text-type. But in another sense, they affect the entire text of the manuscript. 
Traditionally B has been regarded as having three correctors: B!, contemporary with the 
original writing; B@, of about the sixth century, and B3, probably of the ninth or tenth 
century. (A few later corrections are also found.) 

B3 is the most important of these correctors, as this scribe retraced the entire manuscript 
(except for a handful of words and phrases he regarded as spurious). This scribe added 
accents, breathings, and punctuation at the same time. Presumably he made some 
reference to another manuscript during the process (since he did make some few textual 
changes), but the changes are slight. The primary effect of the retracing was to ruin the 
beauty of the ancient lettering. 

In the Nestle-Aland text, the readings of the correctors B! are labelled B', while those of 
B3 are labelled B2. 

e C. Codex C is, of course, a palimpsest, which makes it even harder than usual to assess 
its correctors. The fullest study of the correctors of C was made by Tischendorf, but of 
course this was done before ultraviolet photography and other modern techniques were 
available. Robert W. Lyon offered corrections to Tischendorf, but even these are 
regarded as inadequate. Thus the only fully current information is that offered by the 
apparatus to the current Nestle-Aland edition -- which is accurate but of course not 
complete. So all the information here must be considered tentative. 

Traditionally, C is listed as having had three correctors: C1! (C2), C2 (C), and C8 (C°). C1 
is the symbol used for the diorthotes. However, there are no readings which can be 
attributed with certainty to this corrector, and many scholars omit this hypothetical scribe 
from the list. 

The existence of C2 and C3 can hardly be denied, however, as each made some 
hundreds of corrections to the text. (The Nestle-Aland text shows about 251 corrections 
by C2 and about 272 by C3). C2 is believed to have worked in the sixth century, possibly 
in Palestine; C3 worked in the ninth century, perhaps at Constantinople. 

Neither corrector was really thorough. Both seem to have alternated between moderate 
attention and extreme inattention. This is particularly true of C3, who all but ignored large 
fractions of the text. For example, C3 offered only three corrections in the Catholic 
Epistles and only 20 corrections in Mark. The table below summarizes the extent to 
which the two correctors worked on various parts of the New Testament (the Apocalypse 
is omitted because NA?’ shows only 3 corrections of C in that entire book! All numbers 
are approximate). 


Book/Section Cc Cc 
Matthew 33 |42° 
Mark 7 48 20° 
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Luke 31 |42 
John | 49 |89 
Acts — “(21 (24 
Catholics Epistles 26 3 
Pauline Epistles 


The text of C3 is almost purely Byzantine. That of C2 is more complex. The Byzantine 
element is still dominant, but there are occasional readings which go against the Majority 
Text. Few of these agree with the earliest Alexandrian witnesses, but they are often 
shared with late Alexandrian manuscripts. 

e D&a/05. Codex Bezae is unique. (Oh, you knew that?) No other manuscript departs so far 
from the New Testament norm. It is a testimony to the value of manuscripts, and the 
effort required to make them, that it was preserved and repeatedly corrected, rather than 
thrown away. 

Scrivener counts a total of fifteen correctors who worked on the manuscript; nine worked 
on the Greek side (the others confined their attention to the Latin or the margins). The 
earliest of these is contemporary with the writing (the original scribe occasionally 
sponged and/or scraped away errors); the last dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Gregory summarizes the earliest of these as follows: "The first one made about 181 
changes in a careful beautiful hand in the sixth century. The second was probably of the 
seventh century, and made about 327 changes, besides adding some spiritus and 
accents and other signs. The third, it may be towards the end of the seventh century, 
made 130 changes, and the fourth, of the same age, 160 changes, mostly in Acts" (The 
Canon and Text of the New Testament, p. 352). 

Scrivener, naturally enough, designated the various correctors by the letters A through M 
(the use of twelve letters -- I/J are treated as one -- is explained by the fact that 
correctors E and G worked only on the Latin side). In Tischendorf's edition this was 
simplified; D4 becomes D1, D8 and D® retain their symbols; the rest are subsumed as 
D2. In the Nestle text this is further simplified; the early correctors D4, DB, D©, and DD 
are summarized as D1; the middle correctors (DF, D4, DY, DK, and DL, all of around the 
ninth century) are given the symbol D2, and the eleventh/twelfth century corrector DM 
becomes D¢. 

e DP/06. Codex Claromontanus resembles Codex Bezae in many ways. It is a diglot, it 
dates from about the sixth century -- and it has been heavily corrected. Tischendorf 
distinguished nine correctors, though only four were really significant. These four he 
assigned the symbols D® (D**, seventh century?), D¢ (D***, ninth century; whom 
Tischendorf regards as actually the fourth corrector. It should be noted that Tischendorf 
often marked corrections D> ¢t¢, indicating that this corrector agreed with D®), plus the 
nearly-contemporary correctors D¢ (D****) and D"°V, which must be after the ninth 
century. (In the Nestle-Aland text, Do becomes D1, D¢ becomes D2, and D¢ and Dnov 
together constitute D°.) 
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Of these, the most significant was the ninth century corrector (Nestle-Aland's D2), who, 
according to Scrivener, made "more than two thousand critical changes in the text, and 
added stops and all the breathings and accents." The text used by this corrector, as 
might be expected, was almost entirely Byzantine. 

e He& (015). H is not as noteworthy for its corrections as for their claimed source. Originally 
written in the sixth century, some centuries later a second hand went over the manuscript 
adding accents and breathings as well as badly retracing letters. Of greater interest is a 
note affixed to the end of Titus. This claims that the manuscript was corrected from a 
manuscript written by Pamphilius and kept at Ceesarea. (The wording of the note is 
EYPAWEH KOL EFEBEUNV KATA SLVOLLV OTELYNPOV: TOSE TO TEDYOO TAVAOD TOV ATOOTOAOD 
TPOG EYYPALLOV KOL EVDKATAANUNTOV AVOAYVWOLV. TOV KAD NULAG KOEAOWV: TAPWV 
OTAVTOV TOALNOS OVYYVOLNV ALTW. ELXN TN VTMEP ELWV- THV ODVTEPLOOPAV KOLLCOLEVOG: 
avaBpanby de n PLBAOG- TPOG TO EV KALGAPLA AKVTLYPAOOV THO BLBALOONKNS TOD MyYLOD 
TOMOLAOD YELP YEYPALWEVOV AVTOV). This note is dated by Tischendorf to the seventh 
century -- i.e. to a date after the manuscript was written. However, it seems almost 
certain that the note is either wrong or misunderstood. It is highly unlikely that a 
Pamphilian manuscript would have a purely Byzantine text -- but the handful of surviving 
corrections in H that involve a change of text (as opposed to spelling, accents, etc.) -- will 
be seen to be almost invariably Byzantine, with the others being perhaps from the 
Lectionary (1799 also has lectionary readings). Readings marked * are not in the Nestle 
apparatus, and so have been given in full; for the other variants listed here, the reader is 
referred to NA27: 

o 1 Cor. 10:28 -- H* with & AB C* DF GP 33 81 365 630 1175 1739 1881; H° with 
KL Byz 

o 2Cor. 11:28 -- H* with P46 st B D F G 0243 33 81 1175 1739 1881; H¢ with Ivid K 
L0121 Byz 

o *Col. 1:29 -- H* Svvoper with P46 st ABC DF GKLP 330 436 1739 Byz vg; He 
adds 8¢ov (I know of no other support for this reading; 1799 is defective) 

o Col. 2:7 -- H* with 8* 33 81 1175 1739 1881; H¢ with B D? KL Byz 

o *Col. 3:4 -- H* otav with P46 x ABC DF GKLP (830 otav ovv) 436 Byz vg; He 
1799 read adeAoor otav (from the lectionary?) 

o 1 Tim. 1:13 -- H* with & A D* F GIP 6 33 81 365 1175 1739 1881; H¢ with D? KL 
Byz 

o 1 Tim. 1:17 -- H* with 24* A D* F G 33 1739; H¢ with 2t2 D1 KL 1881 Byz 

o 2Tim. 2:3 -- H* with & A C* D* F GIP 33 81 365 1739 1881 *vid; He with C3 D! K 


L Byz 

o Heb. 1:3 -- H* with 3 A B D! P 33 81 1175; H¢ with (P46) D(*).2 K L 0243 1739 
1881 Byz 

o Heb. 10:34 -- H* with P13 P46 34* A D H* 33 1739°?; He with 2t¢ D2 K L 1739* 1881 
Byz 


o Heb. 10:38 -- H* with P46 st A 33 1739; He with P13 D211 K L 1881 Byz 
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e 424. 424 is the only minuscule known to have been heavily corrected. There were 
actually three stages of correction (denoted simply 67** in Tischendorf, and 424** by 
Souter, etc., but in K. Aland et al, Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments the hands are distinguished as 4241, 4242 and 4248). Of these, the 
second set of correctors are by far the most important, introducing thousands of changes 
(especially in Paul, but also in the Catholics; the Acts are relatively unaffected). 

Even more interesting than the fact of these extensive corrections is their nature: instead 
of its corrections moving the manuscript toward the Byzantine text (as has taken place in 
every other heavily corrected manuscript), the changes in 424 move it away from the 
Byzantine text and toward the text of Family 1739 (especially toward 6). 


Almost all other manuscripts contain corrections, of course. But few if any contain corrections 
such as those found in the manuscripts listed above, which actually change the nature of the 
manuscript. Descriptions of these manuscripts are therefore omitted. 
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Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland's 


Manuscript Categories 


Contents: * Introduction * The Categories * Summary * Appendix: How the Alands Classify 
Leading Minuscules 


Introduction 


In 1981, Kurt and Barbara Aland published Der Text des Neuen Testaments (English 
translation: The Text of the New Testament, translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, Second edition, 
Eerdmans’ E. J. Brill, 1989). The most noteworthy feature of this edition was its new 
classification of manuscripts. Based primarily on the "Thousand Readings in a Thousand 
Minuscules" project (the results of which are now being published in the series Text und 
Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, K. Aland et al, 1987 and 
following), the Alands set out to place the vast majority of known manuscripts into "Categories." 


As a Classification scheme, their attempt was at once a success and a failure. A success, in 
that it has conveniently gathered data about how Byzantine the various manuscripts are. A 
failure, because it has not been widely adopted, and in any case does not succeed in moving 
beyond Byzantine/non-Byzantine classification. 


The Categories 


We may briefly outline their classification scheme as follows (excerpted from Aland & Aland, p. 
106): 


e Category I: "Manuscripts of a very special quality which should always be considered in 
establishing the original text." (To this are added all manuscripts prior to the fourth 
century.) 

e Category Il: "Manuscripts of a special quality, but distinguished from manuscripts of 
Category | by the presence of alien influences." 

e Category Ill: "Manuscripts of a distinctive character with an independent text... 
particularly important for the history of the text." 

e Category IV: "Manuscripts of the D text." 

e Category V: "Manuscripts with a purely or predominantly Byzantine text." 


The Alands base their categorizations on a very simple set of statistics. All of a manuscripts's 
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readings are broken up into "Type 1" readings (Byzantine), "Type 2" readings (readings which 
agree with GNT, i.e. almost without exception Alexandrian readings; some readings, which are 
both Alexandrian and Byzantine, are "Type 1/2"), and "Type S" readings, which belong to 
neither Type 1 nor Type 2. 


It will thus be observed that the Alands have only one way to measure the nature of a 
manuscript: By its ratio of Type 1 (Byzantine) to Type 2 (Alexandrian) readings. The Type S 
readings are unclassified; they might be "Western," "Caesarean" -- or anything else imaginable 
(including simple errors). 


Thus in practice the Alands' categories become: 


e Category I: Manuscripts which have almost no Byzantine influence, and which often 
agree with the Alexandrian text (without necessarily being part of it, as the cases of P45, 
P46, B, and 1739) 

e Category Il: Manuscripts with generally Alexandrian texts with some Byzantine intrusion. 

e Category Ill: Manuscripts with a large Byzantine component but also a significant 
number of non-Byzantine readings. 

e Category IV: D/05 and only D/05. (The Alands place four other manuscripts here -- P38, 
P48 P69, and 0171 -- but all of these are fragments placed here based on casual rather 
than analytical examination.) 

e Category V: The Byzantine text 


A handful of examples will demonstrate the imperfections of this system (note that these are 
not defects in the data, merely the results of the Alands' simplistic analysis which counts only 
Type 1 and Type 2 readings, rather than the rates of agreement between manuscripts which 
they also calculated): 


e The Pauline manuscripts 1739 and 0243 are sisters or nearly. Yet 1739 is entered in 
Category | and 0243 tentatively in Category Il. 

e The Pauline manuscripts F/010 and G/012 are also sisters or nearly, with most scholars 
considering G to be the more accurate copy of the two. Yet F is listed as Category II and 
G as Category III. What is more, F, G, and the earlier D/O6 are clear relatives, and close 
to the Old Latin. They form their own text-type, usually (though perhaps on inadequate 
grounds) associated with Codex Bezae. Yet neither F nor G, nor D (category II; corrected 
to category Ill) is placed in Category IV along with Bezae. 


The same problem occurs, to an even greater extent, among the Category III manuscripts. 
While almost every manuscript in this category is mixed, with Byzantine readings combined 
with other types, the nature of the mixture varies. We have Byzantine/"Western" mixes (629); 
Byzantine/"Ceesarean" mixes (family 1, family 13, 28, 565, 700), family 1739/Byzantine mixes 
(6, 323, 424**, 945, etc.), and a large number of Alexandrian/Byzantine mixtures (of which 104 
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and 579 are typical examples). Taking only Paul as an example, there are also at least two 
family groups which are heavily Byzantine but highly distinct: Family 1611 (family 2138): 1505, 
1611, 2495, etc. and Family 330 (330, 451, 2492). 


We should also note that the Alands fail to assign a category to many manuscripts. In general 
these are manuscripts with a small handful of non-Byzantine readings, but not enough to 
qualify as Category Ill. (In effect, one can treat unclassified manuscripts as another category.) 
This non-category Category has its own problems, however. For example, the leading 
manuscripts of the large and well-known Family II — I] itself and K -- are listed as Category V 
(which is fair enough, since this family is clearly Byzantine though obviously distinct from K* 
and kK’). Of the minuscule members of the family, however, most are included among the 
Uncategorized. 


We may also compare the results of the Alands' classifications with the results of the Claremont 
Profile Method in Luke. Wisse lists a total of 36 groups. Excluding Group B as a text-type rather 
than a legitimate group, we still find that in 19 of 35 cases the Alands reach no consensus as to 
the classification of the members of a group (i.e. the members fall into two categories -- 
sometimes even three! -- and at least 25% of the members of the group fall into each of the 
leading two categories; only seven groups -- including the members of KX and K' -- are treated 
entirely consistently. (For details see the entry on the Claremont Profile Method.) In some 
instances this is likely due to block mixture undetected by Wisse -- but one must also suspect 
that the Alands did not rigidly define their categories. This generally will not matter in practice -- 
but one should always allow for the possibility that a manuscript might need to "shift" a category 
following further examination. 


Summary 


Thus as a Classification system the Alands' categories fail. A manuscript simply cannot be 
described by the few statistics they use. 


However, the Categorization should not be deemed a complete failure. It is, in fact, one of the 
most important results of recent years. For the first time, we have a nearly-comprehensive and, 
within its limits, accurate examination of the minuscules. If Categories II and III, as well as the 
unclassified manuscripts, contain an immense diversity of material, Category V is absolutely 
clear: It is the Byzantine text. Manuscripts found here are Byzantine, and manuscripts found in 
Categories IIl and higher are not -- at least not purely. In addition, the manuscripts in Category | 
(with the exception of the fragmentary early papyri, which are too short to classify this way, and 
1175, which is block-mixed with the Byzantine text in Paul and the Catholic Epistles) are all 
very pure representatives of their types. As long as appropriate care is taken to correctly 
understand the manuscripts in Categories |, Il, and Ill, and the arbitrary Category IV is ignored, 
the system can be very useful. 
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Appendix: How the Alands Classify the 


Leading Minuscules 


The table below lists all the minuscules which are cited as "Constant Witnesses" in the Nestle- 
Aland 26th and 27th editions, along with their Aland categories in each of the five sections of 
the New Testament. The final column, Comments, shows the categorization | believe should be 
applied (where it differs from the Alands’), or gives further detail on their categorization. 


Manuscript @ ip © ff Comment 


I 


13 


rt 


© 
— 


323 TT 0 
365 TT vo 
565 Tl 

579 : 

af (MkLk) 

614 Te TT 


630 mt 


described as "at least Category Il." 


Actually probably Category V in Paul; block- 
mixed and so probably Category Ill in the 
Catholics 


Member of Family 2127. Most members of this 
family are listed as Category Ill, although 2127 
itself is Category Il. 


"the average is raised by Mark, with Matthew 
and Luke far lower." (John appears to be more 
Byzantine than Mark but less so than the other 
gospels.) 


Although it is not explicitly stated, the 
manuscript is probably Category II in John and 
Category Ill in Matthew. 


Paul should be Category V, not Category Ill. 
Listed as a sister to 2412; the pair belong to 
Family 2138 in the Acts and Catholics but are 
Byzantine in Paul. 
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Portions of John from a later, much more 
892 
= Byzantine hand 
945 
1006 
Listed as a possible member of Family 1424, 
1010 but 1010 is much more Byzantine than the other 


members of that group and probably does not 
belong with it. (So also Wisse.) 


Probably should be Category | in Acts, II in Paul 
except for Romans, which is Byzantine), 
perhaps Ill in the Catholics (there are some 
interesting readings in the earlier letters, but the 
Johannine Epistles are Byzantine) 


— 


—_ 
~N 
ol 


Probably should be Category II in Luke, III in the 
other gospels, V in Acts, | in the Catholics. In 
Paul, the basic run of the text is Category V. 
The manuscript has supplements, however 
possibly a third of the total) which are clearly 


—_ 
NO 
A 
om. 


— 

iB 
ine) 
KR 


Pair with 2495. Member of Family 1611/Family 


16!) 
il T Member of Family 1611/Family 2138 in Acts, 


as 2138 in Acts, Catholics, Paul 
Fragment in Paul, but clearly strongly 

1506 V i Alexandrian. May be Category | in that corpus 
(based on unusual text which omits Romans 


Catholics, Paul 


—_ 
op) 
—s 
—s 


Text of Acts is more Byzantine than in Paul or 
Catholics, but still stands at the head of an 
independent family, implying Category | 


_ 
= 


° 
: 
- 
: 
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5030 iI Fragment (about six chapters); categorization 
must be considered tentative 
5050 T Fragment (about eight chapters); categorization 
must be considered tentative 
V 


2053 


2062 Fragment (about nine chapters); categorization 
must be considered tentative 
lI 


2329 
Manuscript is badly water-damaged and often 


2344 III III | | 
unreadable 
9354 mT Fragment (about thirteen chapters); 
categorization must be considered tentative 
III 


Classification in Catholics perhaps questionable. 


Ne) 


377 


——— Makonly 


Classification is too high; probably should be 
lI lI lI 
Category Ill. Romans is Byzantine. 


Listed as "Category III with reservations, but 
III III III 


higher in the Catholic Epistles." In fact a sister or 
[2542 III 


nearly of 1505, and should be classified 
accordingly. 
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New Testament Manuscripts 
Numbers 1-500 


Note: In the catalog which follows, bold type indicates a full entry. Plain type indicates a short 
entry, which may occur under another manuscript. 


Contents: 1242 and Family 1 * 1" * 2a * 4¢* 5 * 6 * 7&* 13 and Family 13 * 16 * Sa 
27 * 28 * 33 * 35 * 38 * 42 * 43 * 60 * 61 * 66 * 69 * 71 * 81 * 82 * 83 * 91 * 93 * 94 * 104 * 110 * 
115 * 118 * 124: see under 13 and Family 13 * 131: see under 1 and Family 1 * 188 * 141 * 157 
* 160 * 162 * 174 * 175 * 177 * 179 * 180 * 181 * 185 * 189 * 201 * 203 * 205 * 206 * 209: see 
under 1_ and Family 1 * 213 * 223 * 225 * 229 * 230: see under 13 and Family 13 * 235 * 245 * 
249 * 251 * 256: see under 365 and Family 2127 * 262 * 263 * 265 * 267 * 270 * 273 * 280 * 291 
* 304 * 307 * 314 * 317 * 322: see under 1739 and Family 1739; also 323 * 323 * 330 and 
Family 330 * 346: see under 13 and Family 13 * 348 * 349 * 365 and Family 2127 * 372 * 383 * 
423 * 424 * 429 * 430 * 431 * 436 * 443 * 451 * 453 and Family 453 * 472 * 473 * 476 * 477 * 
482 * 485 * 495 


Manuscript 1¢©4P and Family 1 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Basel. Catalog number: University Library A. N. IV. 2. 


Contents 


1 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. It is written on parchment, one 
column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Usually dated paleographically to the twelfth century. (Scrivener, however, gives the date as the 
tenth century while noting that Burgon dated it to the twelfth or thirteenth.) Originally contained a 
set of illuminations, but most of these were extracted by 1862. Scrivener notes that Hebrews is 
the last book in Paul, and that as bound the gospels appear at the end of the volume. The 
writing style is described as "elegant and minute,” and "fully furnished with breathings, accents, 
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and 1 adscript. The initial letters are gilt, and on the first page of each gospel the full point is a 
large gilt ball." Hatch reports, "Words written continuously and without separation; accents and 
breathings; ruling with a sharp point; letters pendents; high, middle, and low points, comma, and 
interrogation point...." It has the Ammonian sections and lectionary notes but not the Eusebian 
canons. 


Description and Text-type 


That 1 has a not-entirely-Byzantine text has been known at least since 1516, when Erasmus 
consulted it to compile the Textus Receptus. For the Gospels, Erasmus worked primarily from 1, 


2°, and the vulgate, but he preferred the latter two as 1's text appeared to be aberrant. 


In recent centuries, this "aberrant" text came to be recognized as valuable; 1 was, for instance, 
one of the very few minuscules cited by Tregelles, and Hort mentions it as having a relatively 
high number of pre-Syrian readings. (All of this, it should be noted, applies only in the gospels; 
elsewhere 1 appears to be an entirely ordinary Byzantine text.) 


A crucial discovery came in 1902, when Kirsopp Lake published Codex 7 of the Gospels and its 
Allies. This work established the existence of the textual family known as "Family 1" or "the Lake 
Group" (symbolized in NA2§ as f! and in earlier editions as 4; von Soden calls the group I"). In 
addition to these basic four, we now consider 205, 2055s, 872 (Mark only), 884 (in part), 1582, 
2193, and 2542 (in part) to be members of the family. Within the type, 1 and 1582 form a close 
pair (they also seem to be the best representatives of the family). 205 goes with 209; in fact, 
Lake thought 205 a descendent of 209; although Wisse disagrees, the only differences between 
the two seem to be Byzantine corruptions, usually if not always in 205. 


The most obvious characteristic of the Lake Group is that these manuscripts place John 7:53- 
8:11 after John 21:25. In addition, 1 and 1582 contain a scholion questioning the authenticity of 
Mark 16:9-20. 


Von Soden classifies 1 as IN@ (i.e. Family 1) in the Gospels and 12° in the Acts and Epistles. 
Aland and Aland list it as Category IIl in the Gospels and Category V elsewhere. Wisse lists it as 
a core member of Family 1, and "close to 1582." 


This does not settle the question of what sort of text is found in Family 1. Here the name of B. H. 
Streeter is most important. Streeter, working largely on the basis of data supplied by Lake, 
proposed that Family 1, along with the Koridethi Codex (©), Family 13, the minuscules 28, 565, 
700, and the Armenian and Georgian versions, were the remnants of what he labelled the 
"Ceesarean Text." Streeter's theory, however, has become controversial in recent years, and 
cannot be discussed here. See the article on Text-Types and Textual Kinship; also the very brief 
mention in the entry on 13 and Family 13. It might be noted that even Streeter concedes Family 
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1 to be somewhat more Alexandrian than the other "Ceesarean Text" witnesses. 


In fact the relationship between Family 1 and the other "Ceesarean" witnesses is somewhat 
uncertain. While the other members of the type often do show some sort of special relationship 
to each other, that of Family 1 to the others is slightly weaker. Streeter would define the 
"Czeesarean" witnesses in terms of non-Byzantine agreements. The following table shows the 
percentages of non-Byzantine agreements for certain leading "Caesarean" witnesses (with B, D, 
and E thrown in for controls). The table is based on a set of 990 sample readings: 


Family 1 Family 13 

= ae —— eta roariee8 
ee 
———_—$paiscane —— isaac 
Family1 = = /125/156=80% = 92 HTB% 
Family13 = |115/145=79% = 92/121=76% 
28 (Mark) = s«|87/50=74% == |34/45=76% == 87/89=95% 
565 = |109/127=86% = = |100/122=82% == (63/83=76% 
700 || \87/104=84% =~ |74/98=76% = = |60/78=77% 
am —s«|135/168=80% = |131/167=78% = |89/118=75% 
geo! 117/156=75% [ 19/153=78% 81 /111=738% 


The interpretation of these results is left as an exercise for the reader. 


Wo 


il 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 1: 


Date |Location Catalog Soden |Wisse Cited in Comment 
Number descrip. descrip. 


University 
Basel (Library A.N. — |[na 
IV. 2 
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1:1-6:2, Luke 
13:35-14:20, 18:8 
19:9, John 16:25- 
end from later 
hands. Many of 
the leaves are 
palimpsest, with 
118 being the 
upper writing. 


Soden, 
Merk, Bover, 
Huck- 
Greeven 


Bod. Libr. 
118 XIII \Oxford |Auct. D. infr. 2. |mo 1 core 
17 


Soden, 
Merk, Bover, 
Huck- 
Greeven 


Vatican Library m 


9 
131 XIV? |Rome Gr. 360 


Old and New 
Testaments 


Thought by Lake, 
and earlier Rinck, 
to be copied from 
209. This is 
probably not true 
(Burgon 
considers 205 
and 209 to be 
descended from 
the same uncial 
ancestor), but the 


505 San Marco 
XV_ |\Venice |Library 420 In 
b 
pelo) (Fondo Ant. 5) 


probably by his 
librarian John 
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San Marco 
; Library 394 b 
209 XIV Venice (Fondo Ant. n 
10) 
re 


948 |Athos’  /|Vatopediu 949 |Ina 
rarer | 
Merk, Bover Lost. 


Note: Von Soden also classified 22 as a member of the Lake Group; however, Wisse considers 
22 to be the head of a different group. 872 is considered by von Soden to be part of IN, but 
Wisse finds it to be KX. Two additional Family 1 witnesses found by Wisse, 884 and 2542, are 
only weak and partial members of the family. These four witnesses are therefore omitted. 


gospels, acts, 
epistles are XIV 
century; ris XV 


SQE!3, 
Soden, 
Merk, Bover, 


Cardinal 
Bessarion, who 


Florence in 1429. 
Many marginal 
notes in 
vermillion from 


(Scrivener). 


SQE!3, 
Soden, 


: eceore Merk, Bover, |Evidently written 
Huck- by the same 
Greeven scribe as 1739. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6254. 

Bibliography 

Collations: 
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Kirsopp Lake, Codex 7 of the Gospels and its Allies, Texts and Studies, volume vii, Cambridge, 
1902, collates 1 with 118, 131, and 209. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 and NA2’ for the Gospels (usually as part of f1) 
Cited, along with 205, 209, 1582, and 2542, in SQE'8. 
Family 1 is cited in all the UBS editions. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 

Harvard Theological Review, July 1923, offers an article by R. P. Blake and K. Lake on the 
Koridethi Codex and related manuscripts. 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various "Ceesarean" witnesses. 


Manuscript 1° 


Augsburg, University Library Codex I. 1.4.1. Labelled 1 in all previous catalogs, but now 
renumbered 2814 in the new Aland list. Soden's Av29. Contains the Apocalypse only. Twelfth 
century. Has the Andreas commentary. Noteworthy primarily as the single Greek manuscript 
used by Erasmus to prepare the Apocalypse of his 1516 New Testament. It now ends (as it did 
in 1516) with 22:16, 606, forcing Erasmus to compile the remaining verses by retranslating the 
Vulgate. Erasmus borrowed the manuscript from Reuchlin, but it was lost for many years until 
rediscovered in 1861 by Delitzsch. Hort said of it, "it is by no means... of the common sort. On 
the one hand it has many individualisms and readings with small and evidently unimportant 
attestation: on the other it has a large and good ancient element." Hort associates it with 38 
[=2020]. Other scholars have not placed it so high, however; the text (which often cannot be 
distinguished from the commentary) seems to be fairly typical of the Andreas manuscripts. 
Hodges and Farstad, following Schmid, place it in their "M&" group, a subset of the Andreas text 
containing such manuscripts as 181, 598, 2026, 2028, 2029, 2031, 2033, 2038, 2044, 2052, 
2054, 2056, 2057, 2059, 2060, 2065, 2068, 2069, 2081, 2083, 2186, 2286, and 2302. 


Manuscript 24P 
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Basel, University Library A. N. IV.4. Labelled 2 in all previous catalogs, but now renumbered 
2815 in the new Aland list. Soden's «253. Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century, although Scrivener and Burgon list XIII/XIV. Classified as 151 by von 
Soden, but in Paul (the only section in which Von Soden cites it), this group (which includes 
such manuscripts as 206, 429, 522, and 1891) is mostly Byzantine. That 2 is mostly Byzantine 
is confirmed by the Alands, who place the manuscript in Category V. Scrivener notes that it has 
"short introductions to the books," but these have no more critical value than those found in any 
other manuscript. Thus the only real interest in 2 is historical; it is the manuscript Erasmus used 
as the primary basis for his 1516 edition of the Acts and Epistles. (This, at least, is reported by 
most experts; Gary S. Dykes, however, claims that the Textus Receptus does not contain any of 
2's distinctive readings.) Scrivener quotes Hoskier to the effect that his (Erasmus's) binder cut 
off significant portions of the margin. 


Manuscript 4¢ 


Paris, National Library Greek 84. Soden's €371. Contains the Gospels with minor mutilations 
(Matt. 2:9-20, John 1:49-3:11). Generally dated to the thirteenth century, although Scrivener and 
Burgon list the twelfth. Classified as I' by von Soden, but this group (containing among others P 
Q RI 047 064 074 079 090 0106 0116 0130 0131 and a number of undistinguished 
minuscules) is amorphous; most of its members are heavily if not purely Byzantine. That 4 is 
mostly Byzantine seems to be confirmed by Wisse; who classifies it as K™*/K*/Kx. (The Alands 
do not assign 4 to a Category; this often means that the manuscript is heavily but not quite 
purely Byzantine.) In the past, Mill considered 4 to have some relationship to the Latin versions 
and the Complutensian Polyglot; this may, however, be simply an indication that it agreed with 
the Byzantine text where the latter differs from the Textus Receptus. The manuscript was 
included in the editions of Stephanus as y. It is described as "clumsily written" and has 
extensive lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 5 


Paris, National Library Greek 106. Soden's 5453. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
complete. Usually dated to the thirteenth century; Scrivener gives twelfth century or later. In the 
Gospels, Soden lists it as Ak; other members of this group include 15, 32, 53, 169, 225, 269, 
292, 297, 416, 431, 448, 470, 490, 496, 499, 534, 546, 558, 573, 715, 752, 760, 860, 902, 946, 
968, 976, 987, 1011, 1015, 1058, 1091, 1163, 1167, 1171, 1211, 1227, 1291, 1299, 1321, 1439, 
1481, 1484, 1498, 1566, 1800, 2142, and 2176 -- an undistinguished group of manuscripts 
which Wisse generally classifies with K* or its related groups (Wisse classifies 5 itself as 
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Mix/K™ix/1519; seven other AK manuscripts also go with 1519, but many of the other 
manuscripts go with 1167 or have unique texts. That 5 is largely Byzantine is confirmed by the 
Alands, who in the Gospels place it in Category V). Outside the gospels, 5 is much more 
interesting. The Alands promote it to Category III, and Von Soden places it in 122 (along with 
such manuscripts as 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143). Some support for this is offered 
by Richards, as 623 is 5's closest relative in his tests of the Johannine Epistles (so close that 
they might almost be sisters). The kinship of 5 with 489 927 1827 2143, however, is not notable 
in Richards's lists; 5 agrees with all of these in the 60% range, which is fairly typical of its 
agreement with Byzantine manuscripts. Richards classifies 5 and 623 as members of his Group 
A3 (family 1739); even by his numbers, however, they are weak members, and should be 
discarded. Wachtel classified 5 as a distinctly non-Byzantine (40+) manuscript, but without 
distinguishing its kinship. Scrivener notes that it is "carefully written and full of flourishes." 
Colossians precedes Philippians. The manuscript was included in the editions of Stephanus as 
J. 


Manuscript 6 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 112. 
Contents 


6 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. It is written on parchment, one 
column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. Scrivener writes of it, "This exquisite 
manuscript is written in characters so small that some pages require a glass to read them." 


Description and Text-type 
The quality of 6 varies in the various parts of the New Testament. In the Gospels it appears to 
by Byzantine (belonging to family II; Wisse specifies the subgroup I6). In Acts it is also 


primarily Byzantine. 


The situation changes in Paul and the Catholic Epistles. 6 still possesses many readings 
characteristic of the late phases of the Byzantine text, but it also has many distinct readings, 
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many of which it shares with 1739. Noteworthy among these are: 


e Rom. 3:12 omit ov« eotwv [B 6 424** 1739] 

e 1 Cor. 1:14 omit tm Oe [&* B 6 424** 1739] 

e Gal 1:15 omit Kou KaArecac 1a tTHS YapItOG avtOV [P46 6 424** 1739 1881] 

e Eph. 1:1 omit ev edeow [P46 & B 6 424** 1739] 

e Eph. 4:28 omit toro (161010) xepotv [P 6 424** 1739 1881] 

e Eph. 5:31 omit Kai TPOGKOAANGETAL TPOG THY YovaLKa AvTOV[6 1739* Origen Jerome] 
e 1 Tim. 3:14 omitzpoo oe (ev) [(F G) 6 263 424** 1739 1881] 

2 Tim. 4:8 omit maot [D** 6 424** (1739) 1881 lat Ambrst] 

e Heb. 5:12 omit tiva [075 6 424** 1739 1881] 


lt will be observed that 6 shares all of these readings with 1739. This pattern continues 
elsewhere; where 6 is non-Byzantine, it agrees with 1739 over 90% of the time. (The connection 
of 1739 and 6 has been known almost since the discovery of the former, and recently was 
reaffirmed by Birdsall.) 


6 also has a peculiar affinity with 424**; although these manuscripts actually have fewer special 
agreements with each other than with 1739, this is because they are more Byzantine than 1739. 


6 and 424** seem to form their own subgroup within family 1739 (note, e.g., their unique reading 
evaxiato in Jude 12). 


Von Soden lists 6 as Ik (family Pi) in the Gospels and as H in the Acts and Epistles. Wisse lists 6 
as belonging to the Pi® subgroup (a part of Pi also containing 515 and 1310). Aland and Aland 
list 6 as Category V in the Gospels and Acts and Category III in Paul and the Catholics. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 0356. Tischendorf: 6°; 62; 6P. Cited in Stephanus as E 

Bibliography 

J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 


Cited frequently in NA26 and NA27. 
Cited in UBS4 for Paul. 
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Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 7& 


Paris, National Library Greek 71. Soden's €287. Contains the Gospels compete. Generally 


dated to the twelfth century; Scrivener quotes the eleventh. Classified as I by von Soden; 
other members of this group include 115 179 267 659 827 and parts of 185 1082 1391 1402 


1606. It is associated with Family 1424 (192). Wisse classified 7 as "Cluster 7." This group 
contains 7, 267 (Soden: I?), 1651 (Soden: K*), and 1654 (Soden: I“). Wisse describes the 


group as "close to K* in Luke 1 and 10, but... quite distinct in Luke 20." The Alands do not 
assign 7 to a Category; this is not inconsistent with Wisse's classification of the manuscript as 


often but not universally close to KX. Physically, Scrivener describes 7 as having a "very full 
[lectionary apparatus]" and a metrical paraphrase. It is said to be "[i]n style not unlike Cod. 4, but 
neater.” It is Stephanus's ¢". 


Manuscript 13 and Family 13 
Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Natl. Gr. 50. 
Contents 


13 contains the Gospels with lacunae (lacking Matthew 1:1-2:20, 26:33-52, 27:26-28:9, Mark 
1:20-45, John 16:19-17:11, 21:2-end). It is written on parchment, two columns per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. Scrivener says of its appearance simply "it is 
not correctly written." 


Description and Text-type 


lt was W. H. Ferrar who first brought widespread attention to 13. In a posthumous work 
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published by T. K. Abbott in 1877, he pointed out the relationship between 13, 69, 124, and 346. 
For this reason, the group Family 13 (f13) is often called the Ferrar Group (symbolized 0; von 
Soden calls the group I’). 


The most obvious characteristic of the Ferrar Group is that these manuscripts place John 7:53- 
8:11 after Luke 21:38. 


Since the time of Ferrar, many more manuscripts have been added to the Ferrar Group. The list 
as given in Nestle-Aland consists of 13, 69, 124, 174, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983, 1689, 
and 1709. Von Soden broke the group up into three subgroups, the a subgroup containing 983 
and 1689; the b subgroup consisting of 69, (124), 174, and 788; and the c subgroup containing 
13, 230, 346, 543, 826, and 828. 


The Lakes offered a similar scheme (with slightly different nomenclature, essentially reversing 
the names of the a and c groups). In Colwell's opinion, this means that Family 13 is not a true 
"family"; it is a "tribe" within which the Lakes' Group ais a family. The Lakes' groups are as 
follows: 


e aconsists of 13, 346, 543, 826, and 828. These manuscripts are generally very close, 
and also have on the whole the best text, nearly identical to 826. 

e bDconsists of 69, 124, and 788. This group is much more mixed than the a group; and 
cannot be represented by a single exemplar. 

e cconsists only of 983 (and perhaps the lost 1689), which is very distinct from the other 
groups. 


Wisse makes various adjustments to von Soden's list, associating 174 and 230 with the uncial A 
rather than with Family 13, describing 983 as "weak" in Luke 1, and listing 124 as "Weak" in all 
chapters profiled. Wisse denies the existence of subgroups (p. 106), and claims that either 543 
or 828 can represent the group as a whole. The studies of Geerlings, and the unpublished work 
of Geoffrey Farthing, also indicate that 826 stands near the center of the group. 


It is widely believed that the Ferrar group is derived from a lost uncial ancestor once located in 
southern Italy or Sicily (possibly Calabria; see, e.g., the notes on 124 and 174). 


In the decades after the Ferrar Group was discovered, it was found to have certain textual 
affinities with the Lake Group, the Koridethi Codex, and a handful of other minuscules. In 1924, 
B. H. Streeter suggested that the two groups, plus the Koridethi Codex, the minuscules 28, 565, 
and 700, and the Armenian and Georgian versions, were the remnants of a "Ceesarean" text- 


type. 


In the following decades, the "Caesarean" type was further subdivided. Ayuso, for instance, split 
it into a "pre-Caesarean" group, containing P45 W (Mark) f! f13 28, and the "Caesarean" text 
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proper, consisting of © 565 700 Origen Eusebius and the early forms of the Armenian, 
Georgian, and Syriac versions. 


This was, in fact, the first step toward what appears to be an unraveling of the "Caesarean" text. 
Hurtado has shown, for instance, that P45 and W are not as close to the other "Caesarean" 
witnesses as Streeter and Kenyon claimed. (It should be noted, however, that Hurtado at no 
point addresses Streeter's definition of the "Ceesarean" text; only his own. For a comparison of 
the non-Byzantine readings of Family 13 with those of other "Caesarean" witnesses, see the 
item on 128 and Family 1.) 


For whatever value the information may have, Aland and Aland (who are not enthusiastic about 
the "Caesarean" text) rate 13 (and most of the other members of its type) as Category Ill. The 


classifications of von Soden and Wisse have, of course, already been covered. 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 13: 


MS |Date (Location Catalog Soden MISS Lake Cited in |Comment 
Number descrip. descrip. |descrip. 
SQE13,  |Gospels with 
Soden, __|several 
13 XII Paris Nat. Libr.50 Ile 13 a jee ae ae 
Bover, to be "not 
Huck- correctly 
Greeven written." 
| New 
Testament with 
13 
SQE™, lacunae. Lacks 
| Soden, 
Records Merk Matt. 1:1- 
69 |XV_ |Leicester ["™ IIb 13 b em |48:15. Rapidly 
| Office 6 D Bover, and poorly 
ha written on bad 
ceven | naterials. See 
separate entry 
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124 |X Vienna 


174 |1052 |Rome 


Gospels. 
Missing Like 
23:31-24:28. 
Scrivener 
reports, "The 
manuscript 


Vatican Libr. | Gr. 

Gr. 2002 Lambda sion waned 
Constantine, 
and associated 
with "Georgilas 
dux Calabriae." 

| 


Gr. 328 (Y. Gr. 
9 
230 (10137? Escorial III. 5) Lambda 
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written by a 
monk/priest 
named Luke 
(who 
miscalculated 


Austrian Nat. 
Libr. Theol. ||b weak 13 |b 
Gr. 188 

|b 

Ic 


the indiction) 


Fp 
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Gospels. 
Missing John 
3:26-7:52. 
Bought in 1606 
in Gallipoli, but 
thought by 
Ceriani to have 
been written in 


Ambrosian 

Milan Libr. S. 23 IIc 13 core 
sup 

Univ. of Mich. 

Ann Arbor MS. 13 IIc 13 core 


EEL 
oes 
aalies 
liane 
ans 


Ol 
AA 
oo 


complete. "A 
beautiful 
codex: written 
probably at 
Rhegium" 
(Scrivener) 


826 Grottaferrata 


della badia 

Libr. A a3 IIc 13 core 
della badia IIc { 

Libr. A a5 


3 
3 


828 Grottaferrata 


Esphigmenu 


34 [la 1 


983 


Athos 


Missing John 
11:34-19:9 
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Soden, 
Merk, Gospels 
11689 |1200? [la Bover, |(complete?). 
Huck- Lost 
Greeven 
‘Staatsarchiv 
1709|XIl__ Tirana Posse clea re: (John only) 
| 15 fol. 141- 
194 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £368. 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
W. H. Ferrar and T. K Abbott, Collation of Four Important Manuscripts of the Gospels by the late 
William Hugh Ferrar, 1877, collated 13, 69, 124, and 346, establishing the Ferrar Group. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 

Family 13 is cited in NA2® and NA2? for the Gospels 
Cited, along with 69, 346, 543, 788, and 983, in SQE13. 
Family 13 is cited in all the UBS editions. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various "Ceesarean" witnesses. 

Kirsopp Lake & Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group): The Text According to Mark, Studies 
& Documents 11, 1941 

Jacob Geerlings, Family 13 -- The Ferrar Group: The Text According to Matthew, Studies & 
Documents 19, 1961 

Jacob Geerlings, Family 13 -- The Ferrar Group: The Text According to Luke, Studies & 
Documents 20, 1961 

Jacob Geerlings, Family 13 -- The Ferrar Group: The Text According to John, Studies & 
Documents 21, 1962 (It should be noted that the Geerlings volumes suffer from significant 
methodological problems.) 

E. C. Colwell, "Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and its Limitations," 1947, reprinted in 
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Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, New Testament Tools and 
Studies IX, 1969, summarizes an attempt to apply Quentin's "Rule of Iron" to Family 13. 

E. C. Colwell, "Method in Grouping New Testament Manuscripts," 1958, reprinted in Studies in 
Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, New Testament Tools and Studies IX, 
1969, illustrates the various sorts of textual groupings based on Family 13 among others. 
Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark, Studies and Documents 43, 1981 


Manuscript 16 


Paris, National Library Greek 54. Soden's €449. Contains the Gospels with minor mutilations 
(Mark 16:6-20 are lost and the manuscript was "never quite finished" -- hardly surprising given 
the complexity of the copying process, as we will see below. The Ammonian Sections, for 
instance, are supplied only in Matthew and Mark, though the lectionary apparatus extends 
farther). It has a Latin parallel, but this is much less complete than the Greek. Dated by all 
authorities to the fourteenth century. Classified as IB by von Soden; other members of this 
group include 1216 1579 1588. Von Soden considered this group to be weaker than 1° (348 
477 1279), but in fact both groups are largely Byzantine. Wisse, in evaluating 16, assigns it to its 
own group. Of this "Group 16" he remarks, "This group consists mainly of MSS. classified by 
von Soden as the weak group of IB. However, the group is not simply a weakened form of Gr. 
1216 [=152 184 348 477 513(part) 555 752 829 977 1216 1243 1279 1579 2174 2726], though 
it stands closer to K*. If there is a relationship between Grs 16 and 1216 in Luke, it is a rather 
distant one." Other members of Group 16 include 119 217 330 491 578 (part) 693 1528 (which 
Wisse pairs with 16) 1588. Despite Wisse's comments, this group is much more Byzantine than 
anything else, though the Alands do not place 16 in any Category.) Much more interesting than 
16's actual text is the appearance of the text. Scrivener calls it "gorgeous and 'right royal," and 
the reason is not hard to see, for the manuscript is written in four colours (as well as being 
illustrated). Narrative is copied in vermillion; the words of Jesus and of angels, along with the 
genealogy of Jesus, are in crimson; blue is used for Old Testament quotations and for the 
speeches of those who might be regarded as sympathetic to Christianity: the disciples, Mary, 
Zechariah, Elizabeth, Simeon, John the Baptist; the words of evildoers (Pharisees, Judas, the 
Devil; also the mob) are in black, as are the words of the centurion and the shepherds (it is 
possible that these are by mistake). Gregory believes that an Armenian had a hand in its 
preparation, as it has Armenian as well as Greek quire numbers. The quires consist of five 
rather than four leaves. The manuscript was once owned by the Medicis. 


Manuscript 18 
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Paris, National Library Greek 47. Soden's 5411; Tischendorf/Scrivener 18°, 1134, 132P, 51°. 
Contains the New Testament complete. Dated by a colophon to 1364. Textually it is not 
noteworthy; the Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine) throughout. This agrees with Von 
Soden, who lists it as K', and Wisse, who also describes it as K' in Luke. Wachtel lists it as K" in 
the Catholics. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or "a" group of the Byzantine 
text headed by 046. In Merk's apparatus, it is part of the K! group, most closely associated with 
1835 2039 2138 2200. According to Scrivener, the manuscript has two synaxaria between the 
Pauline Epistleas and Apocalypse, and otherwise full lectionary equipment, but (typically of K' 
manuscripts) does not have the Eusebian apparatus. It was written at Constantinople. 


Manuscript 21 


Paris, National Library Greek 68. Soden's €286. Contains the Gospels with slight mutilations. 
Dated paleographically to the twelfth century (so Aland; Scrivener says tenth). Classified as I, 
by Von Soden -- that is, he regarded it as a mainstream "Western" or "Ceesarean" witness. More 
recent have not supported this classification. Wisse finds the manuscript to be K*, and the 
Alands affirm this by placing 21 in Category V. The manuscript has pictures and most of the 
usual marginalia; the synaxarion was added by a later hand. 


Manuscript 22 


Paris, National Library Greek 72. Soden's €288. Contains the Gospels with some mutilations 
(lacking Matt. 1:1-2:2 4:20-5:25, John 14:22-16:27) and dislocated leaves. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century (so Aland, Gregory, Von Soden; Scrivener and Scholz 
preferred the eleventh). Classified as >, by Von Soden. In is what we now refer to as family 1; 
the b group contains the poorer witnesses to the type (118 131 209 872). This view has 
received partial -- but only partial -- support from later scholars; Sanders (who published a "New 
Collation of Codex 22" in Journal of Biblical Studies xxxiii, p. 91) noted that Von Soden's 
collation is inaccurate, but in general supported the classification, and Streeter, while he 
believed 22 to be "Ceesarean," was not certain it was part of Family 1. The manuscript has a 
comment about the authenticity of Mark 16:9-20; it is somewhat similar to, but distinctly shorter 
than, that in 1. The Alands do not place 22 in any Category, implying that they do not regard it 
as purely Byzantine but also do not regard it as a member of Family 1 or any other noteworthy 
type. Wisse's conclusion is more interesting; he makes it a core member of the b subgroup of 
Group 22. Wisse does not analyse the nature of Group 22, but lists 660, 697, 791, 924, 1005, 
1278, 1365, 2372, and 2670(part) as members of 22a while listing 22, 1384, 149, 351(part), 
1192, and 1210 as members of 22b. He also lists some seemingly related groupings. Describing 
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22 itself, Scrivener reports that it is a "beautiful copy, singularly free from itacisms and errors 
from homoeoteleuton, and very carefully accentuated, with slight illuminated headings to the 
gospels." The Eusebian apparatus is incomplete, and it lacks lectionary equipment. 


Manuscript 27 


Paris, National Library Greek 115. Soden's €1023. Contains the Gospels with slight mutilations; 
in addition, the text has been lost from John 18:3 is lost, being replaced by a supplement (on 
paper) which Scrivener fates to the fourteenth century. The main run of the text is dated 
paleographically to the tenth century (so Gregory and Aland; Scrivener says the eleventh). 
Classified by von Soden as I9'; this is part of the amorphous group containing also Family 1424 
(1?@) as well as the groups headed by 7 and 1010. I9'. This classification is largely affirmed by 
Wisse, lists 27 as a member of M27 (Wisse lists two basic M groups, M27 and M1386, along 
with a number of subgroups). Wisse lists M, 27, 71, 248(part), 447(part), 518, 569, 692, 750, 
830(part), 1914(part), 1032(part), 1170, 1222, 1228(part), 1413, 1415, 1458, 1626, 1663(part), 
and 2705 as members of M27. (Note that few of the members of the other I? groups go here; 
Von Soden's |9", corresponding to Wisse's M groups, stand distinct). It should be noted that the 
M groups are still Byzantine; the Alands place 27 in Category V. Physically, 27 has pictures and 
most of the usual marginalia including the Eusebian apparatus; the lectionary tables were added 
later, and Scrivener reports that it has been heavily corrected. 


Manuscript 28 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 379. 

Contents 

28 contains the gospels with lacunae (missing Matt. 7:19-9:22, 14:33-16:10, 26:70-27:48, Luke 
20:19-22:46, John 12:40-13:1; 15:24-16:12, 18:16-28, 20:19-21:4, 21:19-end). John 19:11- 
20:20, 21:5-18 are from a later hand. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century (the added leaves are from the fifteenth century). 
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28 is written on parchment, one column per page. Scrivener says it was "most carelessly written 
by an ignorant scribe;" and Streeter too calls the writer "ill-educated." Hatch comments, "Words 
written continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with a sharp point, letters 
pendent; high and middle points, comma, colon (:), and interogation point; initials red; initials at 
the beginning of books ornamented with red, blue, green, and brown...." It has a synaxarion, but 
the lectionary indications are from a later hand. The Eusebian apparatus appears original. 


Description and Text-type 


Von Soden classifies 28 as |4 -- i.e. among the primary "Western/Ceesarean" witnesses. 
However, Aland and Aland remark that it is "Category III in Mark only; elsewhere V." Wisse 


generally agrees; although he labels 28 "mixed" in Luke 1, he puts it with KX in Luke 10 and 20. 


There is little doubt that most of 28's non-Byzantine readings are in Mark (there are a few in 
John); in the 889 test readings for which 28 exists, only 150 are non-Byzantine, and 92 of these 
are in Mark. 


But what is this relatively non-Byzantine text of Mark? Streeter proposed that it was 
"Ceesarean;" Ayuso further classified it as "pre-Ceesarean" (along with P45 W (Mark) f! f18). The 
"Ceesarean;” text has, however, come under severe attack in recent decades (though the crucial 
study, that of Hurtado, does not cite 28). Therefore it is perhaps useful to cite the agreement 
rates of 28 -- in both overall and non-Byzantine agreements -- for Mark (the data set is the same 
as that cited above. In Mark, 28 exists for 211 readings). 


Overall Agreements Non-Byzantine Agreements Near-singular agreements 


x — |87/211=41% '30/52=58% BO 
A |117/211=55% |[4/5=80%] om 
B  |88/211=42% '29/49=59% ai 
C  |84/167=50% 14/23=61% 1 
D _79/211=37% 31/50=62% 3 
E |125/211=59% [0/0=-- 0 
K — |121/210=58% [2/3=67%] 0 
L |93/203=46% 26/47=55% 0 
W |110/204=54% —-|41/55=75% 7 
T  |108/187=58% [1/2=50%] 10° 
A |103/211=49% 23/44=52% 1 
@ |117/211=55% '37/50=74% 6 
#1 /145/210=69% — (34/45=76% 4 — 
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13 |147/211=70% '37/39=95% 4 

33 |83/158=58% = /11/20=55%@ 
565 |126/210=60% |46/55=84% A 
700 [124/211=59% - (28/36=78%# = i —— 
892 |97/211=46% = /19/85=54% 
1071/122/210=58% = [12/17=71% = ti (it 
1342|111/209=53%  - (22/82-69% 0 
1424|129/211=61% = /11/14=79% 
a = |74/172=48% = |29/42=69% 
lb |64/160=40% = f25/44=57% 
f |65/154=42% = 110/14=71% 
2 |78/185=42% '23/40=58% 0 

k 87/99=37% = 18/22=68% = 
vg |92/188=49% 10/19=53% 0 

sin |86/163=53% 30/42=71% Bo 
sa |80/165=48%  §- (23/85=66% = iO 
bo |90/178=51% = |25/42=60% 
arm |92/178=52% = (28/40=70% i ited 
geo! |95/167=57% 34/49=69% 2 


| would draw attention particularly to all three rates of agreement with f13, and also to the rate of 
near-singular agreements with 565. Whatever the type is called, there does appear to be kinship 
here. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: £168. 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Kirsopp Lake & Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group): The Text According to Mark, Studies 
& Documents 11, 1941 (Mark only) 


Sample Plates: 
Hatch (1 plate) 
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Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA26 for all four gospels, but in NA27 only for Mark. 
Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the gospels. 


Other Works: 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various "Caesarean" witnesses (though 28 receives relatively 
little attention). 


Manuscript 33 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 14. 
Contents 


33 originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse (as well as the LXX 
prophets, not including Daniel). Mark 9:31-11:11, 138:11-14:60, Luke 21:38-23:26 have been 
lost. In addition, the manuscript has suffered severely from damp; Tregelles said that, of all the 
manuscripts he collated (presumably excluding palimpsests), it was the hardest to read. The 
damage is worst in Acts, where some readings must be determined by reading the offprint on 
the facing page. In addition, Luke 13:7-19:44 are on damaged leaves and contain significant 
lacunae. 33 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century (so Omont, Von Soden, Aland; Scrivener suggests 
the eleventh, while Gregory thought the prophets and gospels to come from the ninth century 
and the rest from the tenth). Several scribes seem to have been involved; Von Soden suggests 
that one wrote the Prophets and Gospels, another the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Romans, and 
a third the remainder of Paul. Hatch supports this conclusion. The text supports this opinion in 
part; the manuscript changes type dramatically between Romans and 1 Corinthians. Hatch 
notes, "Words written continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling ith a sharp 
points; letters pendent; high, middle, and low points and comma; initials brown... O.T. quotations 
sometimes indicated; numbers and titles of chapters; no Ammonian sections or Eusebian 
canons...." The Gospels have superscriptions and subscriptions; the Acts and Epistles have 
superscriptions but only occasional subscriptions and no ot1x01. 
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Description and Text-type 


33 was christened "the queen of the cursives" in the nineteenth century. At that time, it was 
without doubt the most Alexandrian minuscule text of the New Testament. Today its title as 
"best minuscule” may perhaps have been usurped for individual sections (892 is perhaps 
slightly more Alexandrian in the Gospels; 81 and 1175 rival it in Acts; in the Epistles, 1739 is at 
least as good and more interesting). But overall there is no minuscule with such a good text over 
so many books. 


In the Gospels, 33 is mostly Alexandrian, of a late type, with a heavy Byzantine mixture (the 
extent of which varies from section to section). Wieland Willker, following a detailed analysis, is 
of the opinion that it has most of the major Byzantine variants but few of the minor, which he 
believes means that it an ancestor started with an Alexandrian text but was corrected very 
casually toward the Byzantine text (the corrector changing only those readings he noticed on 
casual inspection to be incorrect). This matches my own unstatistical impression. 


In Acts, it is Alexandrian, though with a significant mixture of Byzantine readings. It appears 
closer to A than to & or B. It is very close to 2344; the two almost certainly have a common 
ancestor. One might almost suspect 33 of being the ancestor of 2344 if it weren't for their 
differences elsewhere. 


In Paul the manuscript falls into two parts. Romans, which is not in the same hand as the other 
books, is mostly Byzantine; Davies believes it to be akin to 2344. Elsewhere in Paul, 33 is purely 
Alexandrian, with almost no Byzantine influence. It is, in fact, the closest relative of %, agreeing 
with that manuscript even more than A does. 

In the Catholics, 33 is again purely Alexandrian; here it aligns most closely with A. These two 
are the main representatives of the main phase of the Alexandrian text, which also includes (in 
more dilute form) 81, 4386, Y, bo, etc. 


Von Soden lists 33 as H. Wisse lists it as Group B ("weak in [chapter] 1"). Aland and Aland list 
33 as Category Il in the Gospels and Category | elsewhere. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 048. Tischendorf: 33°; 132; 17P 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
Frequently collated in the nineteenth century (e.g. by Grisbach, Scholz, Tregelles); given the 
state of the manuscript, there is a real need for a modern collation using present-day resources. 
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Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 page -- but this is of the ending of Romans) 
Hatch (1 page) 

Facsmilie in Scrivener 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all critical editions since Von Soden, and frequently in Tischendorf. 


Other Works: 
M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) briefly 
discusses the relationship of 33 with 2344. 


Manuscript 35 


Paris, National Library Coislin Greek 199. Soden's 6309; Tischendorf/Scrivener 35°, 144, 18P, 
17°. Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Contains the entire New Testament, without 
lacunae but with fairly heavy corrections. Von Soden classifies it as K" in the Gospels (based 
probably on the marginalia), and Wisse confirms that it belongs to this group. Wisse places (or, 
more specifically, the first hand) in subgroup 35 along with 141, 170, 204, 394, 402, 516°, 521, 
553, 660°, 758*, 769, 797, 928, 1250, 1482, 1487, 1493, 1559, 1572, 1600, 1694*, 2204, 2261, 
2554. (It is slightly peculiar to note that Wisse attributes the K' recension to the twelfth century 
while accepting the eleventh century date for 35). In the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden lists 35 
as part to Ib2, though he cites it only in Paul (where the members of I62 include 43 216 323 336 
440 491 823 1149 1872 2298). This more or less corresponds to the judgement of the Alands, 
who do not place the manuscript in a Category (which usually implies a manuscript very strongly 
but not quite purely Byzantine). In the Apocalypse Von Soden places it in 123; Schmid places it 
in the "c" or Complutensian branch of the Byzantine text with manuscripts such as 482 757 824 
986 1075 1740 1957 2061 2352 (compare Merk's K© group). Physically, like most K" 
manuscripts, it has extensive marginalia, including extensive lectionary equipment. 


Manuscript 38 


Paris, National Library Coislin Greek 200. Soden's 5355; Tischendorf 38°, 194, 377; Scrivener 
38°, 192, 341P. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. Contains the Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles with lacunae (lacking Matt. 14:15-15:30, 20:14-21:27, Mark 12:3-13:4). Von Soden 
classifies it as Ik in the Gospels, but Wisse lists it as KX (Cluster 1053 in chapters 1 and 20; 
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other members of this group include 31, 113(part), 298, 407(part), 435, 552(part), 1053, 
1186(part), 1288(part), 1578(part), 2141(part), and 2724(part)). The Alands have little to add to 
this; they do not place 38 in a Category (which generally means that it is heavily but not purely 
Byzantine), but we are not told whether it is non-Byzantine in some areas or in all (Wachtel 
classifies it as 10-20% non-Byzantine in the Catholics, but tells us no more). In the Acts and 
Epistles, von Soden lists the manuscript as a member of 125 (the largest and most amorphous of 
the | groups, consisting largely of late Alexandrian witnesses with moderate to heavy Byzantine 
overlay). In Paul, it is cited after 1819 2127 256 263, implying that it may be a weak member of 
Family 2127 (Family 1319; see the entry on 365). In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, it still is 
listed with 1319 and 256; these manuscripts, however, have little if any value outside Paul. The 
manuscript has an interesting history; it was written for the Byzantine Emperor Michael 
Paleologus (reigned 1259-1282), and was given to the French King Louis IX (St. Louis, reigned 
1226-1270, who died of the plague while on his way to lead what would be the Eighth Crusade). 
Scrivener calls it "beautiful" it is illustrated, but has only limited marginal equipment (Ammonian 
sections but no Eusebian apparatus or lectionary data). 


Manuscript 42 


Lost. Formerly Frankfurt on the Oder, Gymnasium MS. 17. «107; Tischendorf/Scrivener 428, 
48P, 13". A single leaf of a lectionary is also bound in this manuscript; this is Gregory £923; 
Tischendorf/Scrivener 287¢¥!, 56aP! Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Contained 
the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation with lacunae; Acts 2:3-34, 2 Pet. 1:1-2, 1 Jo. 5:11-21, Rev. 
18:3-13 are lost. Acts 27:19-34 are a supplement from another hand. Von Soden classified 42 
as KC in the Acts and Paul; K in the Catholic Epistles, and 1°2 in the Apocalypse. Schmid placed 
itin the in the main or "a" group of Apocalypse manuscripts -- the chief Byzantine group, headed 
by 046. Beyond this we cannot add much, since the manuscript is lost; the Alands were 
obviously unable to assign it to a Category. Scrivener describes it as "carelessly written, with 
some rare readings." Its text is said to resemble that of 51 and the Complutensian Polyglot; this 
appears to confirm Von Soden's classification in part, as 51 is also a K° manuscript. 


Manuscript 43 


Paris, Arsenal 8409, 840. Soden's €107, «270; Tischendorf/Scrivener 43°, 542, 130P. Variously 
dated; Scrivener lists the whole as elevenh century, Soden lists the gospels as eleventh and the 
rest as twelfth; Aland lists both parts as twelfth century. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles (in two volumes with slightly different formats). Von Soden classifies it as K* in the 
Gospels. Wisse concurs, specifying that it is part of Cluster 43 (15, 43, 680, 1163, 1350, 1364, 
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1592, 2195(part), 2420, 2539) and pairs with 2420. The Alands do not explicitly concur, as they 
do not place the manuscript in any Category -- but this is probably based on the text of the 
epistles, not the gospels. In the Acts and Epistles, von Soden classifies 43 as | (and cites it 
with 152 in Paul; the members of this group, however, are not particularly distinguished). Wachtel 
lists itas having between 10% and 20% non-Byzantine readings in the Catholics. Scrivener 
reports that, in the Gospels, the Eusebian apparatus is from the first hand but the lectionary 
notes are later; he speculates that it was written at Ephesus. 


Manuscript 60 


Cambridge, University Library Dd. IX. 69. Soden's €1321, «1594; Tischendorf/Scrivener 60°, 
10°. Contains the Gospels and Apocalypse complete, though probably written separately 
(Scrivener reports that "[t]he Gospels appear to have been written in the East, the Apocalypse in 
the West of Europe." A colophon dates it to 1297, but this probably applies only to the Gospels; 
the Apocalypse appears more recent. Von Soden classifies it as KX in the Gospels, but Wisse 
elaborates this to Cluster 1685, "consisting of MSS 60, 1454, and 1685, [and] closely related to 
Cl 7 and K* Cl 1084. Thus, although the manuscript is perhaps not purely K%, it is strongly 
Byzantine, which the Alands support by classifying it as Category V. In the Apocalypse it is also 
Byzantine; Von Soden places it in |2”, with manuscripts such as 432 2067; Schmid places it in 
the "c" or Complutensian branch of the Byzantine text with manuscripts such as 35 432 757 824 
986 1075 1740 1957 2061 2352 (compare Merk's K¢ group). Physically, Scrivener reports that it 
is an elegant copy, that it has lectionary apparatus (added later), and that it has the Ammonian 
but not the Eusebian apparatus. In the Apocalypse, "[it] has a few scholia from Arethas about it." 


Manuscript 61 


Dublin, Trinity College A 4.21. Soden's 5603; Tischendorf/Scrivener 61°, 342, 40P, 92°. Contains 
the New Testament complete. Generally dated to the sixteenth century (though Scrivener 
admits that a fifteenth century date is possible on paleographic grounds). Its text is not of 
particular note; Von Soden classifies it as K*, and there is no reason to doubt this (though Wisse 
did not profile it due to its late date). The Alands place it in Category V in the Gospels and Acts 
(confirming that it is at least Byzantine if not a member of K*); in the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse they raise it to Category Ill. That it is non-Byzantine in the Apocalypse is confirmed 
by Schmid (though Von Soden listed it as a Koine witness); it is close to 69 (though not, as 
Dobbin thought, a copy of that manuscript). What is noteworthy about this manuscript, however, 
is not its text (which is at best mildly interesting) but the historical use to which it was put. 61 is 
the manuscript which was presented to Erasmus to force him to include the "three heavenly 
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witnesses" passage (1 John 5:7-8) in his third edition of the Textus Receptus. It is believed that 
the codex was written for this express purpose, and in some haste; at least three and possibly 
four scribes were involved in the project (the gospels having quite likely been written before 
Erasmus's edition was published, then the Acts and Epistles added to confute him; the 
Apocalypse may be later still; a date of around 1580 has been conjectured for it). Dobbin 
thought the Acts and Epistles might have been copied from 326, although the latter manuscript 
seems somewhat more interesting than 61. It has also been supposed that the gospels were 
taken from 56, but as 56 is a K' manuscript, it is possible that another copy of that text was 
used. The haste with which 61 was written is perhaps evidenced by its lack of lectionary 
apparatus (though it has the kedaAaia and Ammonian/Eusebian apparatus) and by the number 
of later corrections it required. It has been said that the only page of the manuscript to be glazed 
is that containing 1 John 5:7-8, but in fact the paper is glazed throughout; it is simply that so 
many readers have turned directly to that passage that the wear and tear has caused the 
glazing to be visible on that page as on no other. 


Manuscript 66 


Cambridge, Trinity College O.viii.3. Soden's €519. Contains the Gospels complete. Estimates of 
its date vary widely; Scrivener offers the twelfth century, the Alands the fourteenth, von Soden 
the fifteenth. Textually; Von Soden classifies it as K', and Wisse concurs though he notes that it 
has a "large surplus." The Alands, unsurprisingly, place it in Category V. It is unusual for a K' 
manuscript in that it has the Ammonian and Eusebian apparatus. It also has illustrations, and 
contains ten blank pages (for some additional material which was not supplied?). Scrivener 
believes that two later hands have worked on it, the earlier making some corrections in the text 
while the later added some scholia in the margin. 


Manuscript 69 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Leicester. Catalog number: Town Museum Cod. 6 D 32/1 
Contents 


69 contains the entire New Testament with many lacunae. Missing Matt. 1:1-18:15, Acts 10:45- 
14:17 (the manuscript skips from Acts 10:45 to 14:17 without break; it would appear the scribe 
did not realize there was a defect in his exemplar here!), Jude 7-25, Rev. 19:10-22:21; Rev. 
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18:7-19:10 are fragmentary. The manuscript also contains five pages of assorted information 
about church history and doctrine. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fifteenth century, probably to the period 1465-1472, since it was 
presented to George Neville, Archbishop of York, England during those years. The scribe is 
known from his other writings to have been Emmanuel, a former resident of Constantinople who 
spent the second half of the fifteenth century in England copying Biblical and classical texts. His 
writing style is absolutely peculiar; epsilons closely resemble alphas, and accents are often 
placed over consonants rather than vowels. Acute and grave accents are confused. Errors are 
also common; common; Scrivener counted 74 omissions of various sorts, and many words 
interrupted in the middle. The scribe also used the Nomina Sacra in peculiar ways; Inoovo is 
consistently spelled out until John 21:15, when contractions begin to be used sporadically. The 
manuscript appears to have been written with a reed. Scrivener also remarks, "Though none of 
the ordinary divisions into sections, and scarcely any liturgical marks, occur throughout, there is 
evidently a close connection between Cod. 69 and the church service books, as well in the 
interpolations of proper names, particles of time, or whole passages (e.g. Luke xxii. 43, 44 
placed after Matt. xxvi.39) which are common to both...." 


A number of marginal notes ("too many," Scrivener acidly remarks) are written in the hand of 
William Chark, who owned the manuscript probably in the late sixteenth century. 


69 is written on a mix of paper and parchment. The quires are usually of five sheets rather than 
four, with two parchment and three paper sheets per quire, the parchment leaves being on the 
outside of the quire. The material is very poor -- so bad that one side of some of the paper 
leaves had to be left blank. The manuscript has one column per page. The books seem to have 
originally been in the order Paul (with Hebrews last), non-Biblical materials, Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Apocalypse, Gospels. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of 69 varies significantly. In the Gospels it was identified by Ferrar with Family 13, and 
this has been affirmed by everyone since (Wisse classifies it as 13, and von Soden put it in 1'), 
However, some have thought it one of the best Family 13 manuscripts, and others count it one 
of the poorer. Probably the peculiar readings generated by scribal errors had something to do 
with this. Within the Ferrar group, it has been placed in the "b" group (along with 174 and 788) 
by scholars from von Soden and Lake to Colwell. The Alands, interestingly, classify 69 as 
Category V (Byzantine) -- despite the fact that its profile (1341 631/2 222 50S) seems to be fairly 


typical for the Ferrar Group (e.g. 13 is 1501 711/2 312 548; 346 is 1721 821/2 242 538), 
In the Acts even Scrivener concedes the text to be "less valuable." Von Soden classes it as 12°, 
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but places it among the lower members of the group. The Alands classify it as Category V. 


It is generally agreed that 69 and 462 are closely akin in the Pauline Epistles. Their combined 
text is, however, only slightly removed from the Byzantine. The Alands classify 69 as Category 
Ill in Paul (they do not categorize 462). Von Soden places 69 and 462 next to each other in 128. 
Davies links 462 (and so by implication 69) with 330, 436, and 2344; her technique, however, 
makes these results questionable. There is as yet no clear evidence that 69 and 462 should go 
with any of the stronger members of the l@3 group, such as Family 330 or 365 and Family 2127. 


In the Catholics the Alands again classify 69 as Category V, and von Soden again classifies it 


as |@8, Wachtel lists it as having 10-20% non-Byzantine readings. Richards classifies it as M“, 
which makes it a mixed manuscript that does not seem to have any close relatives. This seems 
to conform with the results of Wachtel. 


In the Apocalypse, the Alands classify 69 as Category V. Von Soden lists it as I’, grouping it with 
61 and 046. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 0505. Tischendorf: 314, 37°, 14° 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

W. H. Ferrar and T. K Abbott, Collation of Four Important Manuscripts of the Gospels by the late 
William Hugh Ferrar, 1877, collates 13, 69, 124, and 346 in the Gospels. 

F. H. A. Scrivener, An Exact Transcription of Codex Augienses, 1859, collates Paul and 


discusses the manuscript. 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in SQE18 where it differs from Family 13 and the Majority Text. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: "Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, 1887. 
M. R. James, "The Scribe of the Leicester Codex," Journal of Theological Studies, v (1903/4). 
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Manuscript 71 


London, Lambeth 528. Soden's €253. Scrivener's g of the Gospels. Contains the Gospels 
complete. Generally dated to the twelfth century; Scrivener offers the exact date 1100 C.E.. 
Classified by Von Soden as I9', along with M 27(part) 692(part) 1194; I? as a whole is what 
Streeter calls Family 1424. Wisse partly corroborates Von Soden, making 71 a core member of 
the M27 group (while pointing out that M is not really a good example of the M type). Other 
members of M27 include M 27 71 248(part) 447(part) 518(part) 569 692 750 830(part) 
1014(part) 1032(part) 1170 1222 1228 (part) 1413 1415 1458 1626 1663(part) 2705. The Alands 
give this their usual half-hearted endorsement by refusing to place 71 in a Category; this 
generally means that the manuscript belongs to the Byzantine text but not one of the 
mainstream Byzantine groups. Scrivener reports that "This elegant copy, which once belonged 
to an Archbishop of Ephesus, was brought to England in 1675 by Philip Traheron, English 
Chaplain at Smyrna." It has a lectionary apparatus, and is said to have "many" later corrections. 
Scrivener also notes that "this copy presents a text full of interest, and much superior to that of 
the mass of manuscripts of its age.” Mill thought its text similar to that of 29, though Wisse's 
analysis does not confirm this in Luke. 


Manuscript 81 

Location/ Catalog Number 

57 folios are in the British Museum in London (Catalog number: Add. 20003); 225 folios are in 
Alexandria (Patriarchal Library MS. 59). The British Museum portions were taken from Egypt, 
where Tischendorf "discovered" the manuscript. 


Contents 


81 contains the Acts and Epistles. Acts 4:8-7:17, 17:28-23:9 have been lost. It is written on 
parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 
Dated by its colophon to April 20, 1044, and written by a scribe named John. 
Description and Text-type 


81 has been called "the best minuscule witness to Acts." It is consistently Alexandrian (although 
with some Byzantine corruptions). In Paul, its text seems to fall somewhere between the early 
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and late forms of the Alexandrian text, and may represent a transitional phase in the evolution of 
that text (most late Alexandrian witnesses -- e.g. 436, 1175, family 2127, 2464 -- seem to be 
closer to 81 than they are to each other). In the Catholics it is again Alexandrian with some 
Byzantine mixture; it seems to be a slightly less pure form of the A/33 text. 


Von Soden lists 81 as H. Aland and Aland describe it as "at least Category Il." 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a162. Tischendorf: 614; also loti and pser 
Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited for the Acts and Epistles by all editions since Von Soden. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 82 


Paris, National Library Gr. 237. Soden's O1; Tischendorf/Scrivener 104, 12P, 2". Contains the 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse complete. Universally dated to the tenth century. Includes a 
commentary (listed by Von Soden as that of Oecumenius, i.e. the pseudo-Oecumenius; 
Scrivener describes it simply as "scholia and other matter.") Von Soden did not classify it 
beyond listing it among the Oecumenius manuscripts, but Scrivener believed that "its value in 
the Apocalypse is considerable." This has not been confirmed by further research; Schmid 
places it in the main or "a" group of Apocalypse manuscripts -- the chief Byzantine group, 
headed by 046. This is confirmed by the Alands, who place 82 in Category V in all sections. 
Scrivener describes 82 as "neatly written," and notes that it contains non-Biblical matter 
(including the treatise of Dorotheus of Tyre mentioned in the entry on 177). The manuscript was 


included in the editions of Stephanus as te’. 


Manuscript 83 
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Munich, Bavarian State Library Gr. 518. Soden's €1218; Contains the Gospels complete. Dated 
by both Scrivener and Aland to the eleventh century; Von Soden prefers the twelfth. Von Soden 
classifies it as KY, and Wisse concurs, listing it as a perfect member of the type. The Alands list it 
as Category V (Byzantine). Scrivener describes it as "beautifully written." It has all the 


marginalia expected of a KY manuscript, even though (or perhaps because) it is one of the 
earliest examples of this type. 


Manuscript 91 


Paris, National Library Gr. 219. Von Soden's O14; Tischendorf/Scrivener 124, 16P, 4". Contains 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse complete, with commentary. Dated paleographically to the 
eleventh century. The commentary on the Acts and Epistles is that of the (pseudo-)Oecumenius; 
that on the Apocalypse is that of Arethas. As an Oecumenius manuscript, Von Soden does not 
really classify the text (beyond listing it as K° in the Apocalyse), but the Alands do not list it as 
Category. This implies that it is largely but not quite purely Byzantine. In the Apocalypse, 
Schmid places it in the dominant or "a" group of the Byzantine text headed by 046. Scrivener 
describes it as "neat," with lectionary tables but no apparatus. It once belonged to the Medicis. 


Manuscript 93 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 205. Von Soden's «51; Tischendorf/Scrivener 174, 21P, 19°. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with lacunae (lacking 1 Cor. 16:17-2 Cor. 1:7; Heb. 
13:15-25; Rev. 1:1-2:5 is an addition by a later hand). The colophon, written by a monk named 
Anthony, dates it to the year 1079 (though for some reason the Kurzgefasste Liste simply gives 
that manuscript's date as Xl). The text is described by Von Soden as a mix of | and K types in 
the Acts, and as purely K (Byzantine) elsewhere. The Alands do not place 93 in any Category, 
but this implicitly supports Von Soden, as uncategorized manuscripts are usually very heavily 
but not quite purely Byzantine. Wachtel lists it as being between 20% and 30% non-Byzantine in 
the Catholic Epistles. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places 93 in the dominant or "a" group of the 
Byzantine text headed by 046. The manuscript has the usual lectionary equipment, prologues, 
etc. 


Manuscript 94 
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Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 202 (folios 27-328; this number also includes a portion of HP). 
Von Soden's O03! and Av@4; Tischendorf/Scrivener 182, 22P, 18". Contains the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse complete and with commentary. The Apocalypse is dated paleographically to 
the twelfth century; the Acts and Epistles to the thirteenth (so the Kurzgefasste Liste; Scrivener 
lists eleventh and twelfth, respectively. The change in script corresponds to a change in 
material; the first portion is on parchment, the rest on paper). The commentary on the 
Apocalypse is that of Andeas; Von Soden lists the rest as having the commentary of the 
(pseudo-)Oecumenius, though Scrivener describes it simply as "scholoa to the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles... [prologues] to St. Paul's Epistles." Von Soden, as usual, classifies the text by 
its commentary; the Alands list it as Category Ill in the Acts and Catholic Epistles "but clearly 
lower for Paul and Revelation." In the Catholic Epistles, Wachtel lists it as having from 30% to 
40% non-Byzantine readings. 


Manuscript 104 

Location/ Catalog Number 

British Museum, London. Catalog number: Harley 5537. 
Contents 


104 contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation complete. It is written on parchment, one 
column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated by its colophon to 1087. 

Description and Text-type 

Generally listed as an Alexandrian witness, and it does have Alexandrian readings in the 
Epistles, although it is more Byzantine than anything else. There are also hints of other text- 
types -- e.g. 104 shares a certain number of readings with family 1611. On the whole, the best 
description of the manuscript is "mixed." 

Von Soden lists 104 as H in the Acts and Epistles; he lists is at 102 in the Apocalypse. Merk 


places it in the An group (a sub-group of the Andreas text). Aland and Aland describe it as 
Category Ill in Paul and the Catholics, Category V in Acts and the Apocalypse. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a103. Tischendorf: 252; 31P; 7° 
Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited by NA for Paul. 

Cited by NA? for Paul. 

Cited by UBS3 for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics. 
Cited by UBS4 for Paul. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 110 


London, British Museum Harley 5778. Soden's «204; Tischendorf/Scrivener 282, 34P, 8°. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with some mutilations: Acts 1:1-20, Rev. 6:14-8:1, 
22:19-21 "and perhaps elsewhere" (so Scrivener, who collated the Apocalypse). Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century. Classified as K by Von Sodens, and the Alands concur 
by placing it in Category V. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or "a" group of 
the Byzantine text headed by 046. Scrivener describes it as being in "wretched condition, and 
often illegible." 


Manuscript 115 


London, British Museum Harley 5559. Soden's €1096. Contains the Gospels with extensive 
mutilations: Matt. 1:1-8:10, Mark 5:23-36, Luke 1:78-2:9, 6:4-15, John 11:2-end are all lost, 
though a few additional words of John 11 can be read. Generally dated to the tenth century; 


though Scrivener gives a twelfth century date. Classified as I? by von Soden; other members of 
this group include 7 179 267 659 827 and parts of 185 1082 1391 1402 1606. Wisse, however, 
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does not concur; he finds the manuscript to be Kmix/K*/Kmix. The Alands do not assign 115 to 
a Category; this is not surprising for a manuscript with a text close to but not identical to KX. The 
manuscript has only a limited set of reader aids; according to Scrivener, it offers kedaAara, 
"some" titAo1, the Ammonian sections, and "frequently" the Eusebian apparatus; Scrivener 
speculates that the manuscript was "never quit finished." 


Manuscript 118 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. D. infr. 2.17 (was Boldeian Misc. Gr. 13). Soden's €346. Contains 
the Gospels with some defects; later hands supplied Matt. 1:1-6:2; Luke 13:15-14:20, 18:8-19:9, 
John 16:25-end. The binding also contains portions of the Psalms on paper. Dated 
paleographically to the thirteenth century. 118 is one of the manuscripts found by Lake to 
belong to Family 1; every examination since has confirmed this. Von Soden listed it as INP (i.e. 
part of the b subgroup of Family 1; other manuscripts he places in this group include 22, 131 (in 
Mark and Luke), 209, and 872 (in Mark). Wisse concurs as well, listing 118 as a core member of 
Family 1. The Alands, interestingly, do not place 118 in any Category, but do list it with Family 1. 
Most seem to agree with Von Soden in placing 118 closer to 209 than to 1 and 1582. Scrivener 
reports the manuscript to be a palimpsest, but with the gospel text uppermost. It has the full set 
of scribal aids, though the lectionary tables were added later. For more details on the text, see 
the entry on Family 1. 


Manuscript 138 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 757. Soden's A291 and C'24- Contains the Gospels with a 
commentary and minor lacunae. Universally dated to the twelfth century. The commentary on 
Mark is that of Victor; elsewhere Scrivener lists it as being primarily from Origen, though Von 
Soden considers it to be the "Antiochene commentary" (Chrysostom on Matthew, Victor on 
Mark, Titus of Bostra in Luke) in the Synoptic Gospels while John is listed as having the 
"Anonymous Catena." The text itself Von Soden places in the A¢ group -- a generally 
undistinguished group containing such manuscripts as 127, 129, 137, 139, 143, 151, 374, 377, 
391, 747, 989, 1312, 1813, 1392. In any case Wisse's classifications do not accord with von 
Soden's; the manuscripts von Soden lists as A° appear to belong to almost every Byzantine 
subgroup. 138 itself was profiled only in Luke 1, but there Wisse lists it as KX This is supported 
by the Alands, who classify 138 as Category V. Scrivener summarizes Burgon's report on the 
manuscript by saying that the commentary is "mixed up with the text, both in a slovenly hand." 
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Manuscript 141 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 1160. Soden's 5408; Tischendorf 141°, 754, 86P, 40". Contains the 
New Testament complete. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth cetury by Gregory, Aland, 
Scrivener; von Soden prefers the fourteenth. The text of the manuscript is not noteworthy; both 
Von Soden and Wisse declare it to belong to K' in the Gospels, and the Alands classify 141 as 
Category V throughout. In the Apocalypse Schmid places it in the dominant or "a" group of the 
Byzantine text headed by 046. It is in two volumes, with the two volumes numbered separately. 
In the Acts and Epistles it has the Euthalian apparatus, though it does not appear to have the 
text. The full lectionary equipment is supplied, and it has pictures, but like most KT manuscripts it 
lacks the Eusebian apparatus. 


Manuscript 157 


Rome, Vatican Library Urbin Gr. 2. Soden's €207. Contains the Gospels complete. Universally 
dated to the twelfth century, based both on the writing and on a pair of pictures, of the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus (Byzantine Emperor 1081-1118) and his son John (II) Comnenus (1118- 
1143). It was apparently written for John Comnenus, and was was brought to Rome by Pope 
Clement VII (1523-1534). Classified as I° by von Soden, the other members of this group being 
235(part) 245 291 713 1012. Wisse's data, however, paints a completely different picture; he 
finds 157 to be a member of K* in Luke 1, mixed with some relationship to the Alexandrian text 
("Group B") in Luke 10, and Alexandrian in Luke 20. The other manuscripts of I° do not share 
this profile, and in fact do not seem to be related to each other at all. That 157 is mixed is 
confirmed by the Alands, who list it as Category III, and by Hort, who considered it mixed but still 
the most important minuscule of the gospels other than 33. Streeter thought it Alexandrian with 
"Ceesarean” influence -- but it should be noted that Streeter thought everything had "Ceesarean" 
influence. Zahn thought it might have had Marcionite influence. Hoskier, who collated it (J. 7.S. 
xiv, 1913), thought there were points of contact with the Palestinian Syriac. 157 is noteworthy for 
having the Jerusalem Colophon after each gospel. Scrivener observes that 157 is "very 
beautifully written... [with] certain chronicles and rich ornaments in vermillion and gold.” It has 
other pictures as well as the portraits of the Emperors, as well as lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 160 


Rome, Vatican Library Barb. Gr. 445. Soden's €213. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by 
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its colophon to the year 1123. Classified as 1° by von Soden, the other members of this group 
being 945 990 1010 1207(part) 1223 1293. I? is Streeter's Family 1424, but the c branch, if it is 
part of the family at all, is very weak. Wisse lists 160 as Mixed in Luke 1 and KX Cluster 160 in 
Luke 10 and 20. It is interesting to note, however, that all three manuscripts which Wisse lists in 


Cluster 160 (160, 1010, and 1293) are in fact members of I?°. Given the connection of this group 
with KX, it is surprising to note that the Alands do not list a Category for 160. The manuscript 
itself has the full lectionary equipment and the Ammonian Sections, but no Eusebian apparatus. 


Manuscript 162 


Rome, Vatican Library Barb. Gr. 449. Soden's €214. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by 
its colophon to May 13, 1153. Classified as | by von Soden, but with no subgroup specified; it is 
not one of his regularly cited manuscripts. It would appear that this was a casual classification -- 
based, perhaps, on the manuscript's reading in Luke 11:2, where it has eA8etw cov TO TvEDLA 
TO QYLOV KO KKOAPLOATW NUao for eABETM N PACLAELA GOD -- a reading shared, in its essentials, 
by 700, Marcion (or Tertullian), Maximus, and Gregory of Nyssa but no other known witnesses. 
In any case, Wisse does not concur; he lists 162 as K*/Kmix/K*, and the Alands confirm its 
Byzantine nature by placing it in Category V. The manuscript, written by one Manuel, has the 
Eusebian apparatus but no lectionary equipment at all. 


Manuscript 174 


Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 2002. Soden's €109. Contains the Gospels complete with major 
lacunae; Matt. 1:1-2:1, John 1:1-27, 8:47-end are gone. Dated by its colophon to September 7, 
1052. Classified as |* -- that is, as part of Family 13 -- by von Soden, but only in Matthew is it 
cited. Wisse confirms that its text shifts, for he places it in Group A in Luke. The Alands seem to 
confirm this; although they list 174 as a member of Family 13 in NA2’, they do not assign it to a 
Category (most members of Family 13 are Category Ill; the fact that 174 is not implies that it is 
weaker than other members of the family). For more details on Family 13, see the entry on that 
manuscript. 174 itself was written by a monk named Constantine under the authority of 
"Georgilas dux Calabriae" [Scholz]. It has the full Ammonian and Eusebian apparatus, plus 
lectionary indications, but the lists of readings, if it had any, have not survived. 


Manuscript 175 
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Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 2080. Soden's 595; Tischendorf/Scrivener 175°, 414, 194P, 20°. 
Contains the entire New Testament except for Matt. 1:1-4:17. Dated paleographically to the 
tenth century (so Gregory, Aland, von Soden; Scrivener would allow any date between the tenth 
and twelfth). Von Soden classifies the Gospels as Kx, but Wisse lists them as weak IT@. The 
Alands seem to agree with the latter judgement, as they do not place 175 in any Category 
(which usually means that the manuscript is strongly Byzantine but not a member of K* or K*). In 
the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden lists the text as K (Byzantine), and there is no reason to doubt 
this. In the Apocalypse Schmid places it in the dominant or "a" group of the Byzantine text 
headed by 046. The arrangement of the sections is unusual; Scrivener notes that the book 
places them in the order Gospels, Acts (with scholia), Apocalypse, Catholic Epistles, Paul. The 
book has "some" marginal corrections from the first hand. Paul has the Euthalian subscriptions, 
but otherwise the marginal equipment is limited. 


Manuscript 177 


Munich, Bavarian State Library Gr. 211. Soden's «106; Tischendorf/Scrivener 1792, 128P, 82°. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse complete. Dated paleographically to the eleventh 
century (So Soden, Scrivener, and the Liste; Delitzsch suggested the thirteenth century). Von 
Soden classifies it as l@3 in the Acts and Paul; in the Catholic Epistles he lists it as K. If itis a 
member of 183 (a group consisting mostly of late Alexandrian witnesses with greater or lesser 
degrees of Byzantine mixture), it must be a weak one, as the Alands list 177 as Category V 
(Byzantine) throughout. In the Apocalypse Schmid places 177 in the dominant or "a" group of 
the Byzantine text headed by 046. In addition to the New Testament material, it contains the 
treatise by Dorotheus of Tyre (fl. c. 360) on the Twelve and the Seventy (found also in 82, 459, 
etc.). Scrivener reports that the text is "very near that commonly received." It also contains 
fragments of Eusebius's canon tables (perhaps implying that it was once a complete New 
Testament); there are marginal scholia on Paul from a later hand. 


Manuscript 179 


Rome, Angelicus Library 11. Soden's e211. Contains the gospels with lacunae. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century. Classified as |?; other manuscripts of this group include 
7 115179 185(part) 267 659 827 1082(part) 1391 (part) 1402(part) 1606(part). This classification 
is not confirmed by Wisse, who lists 179 as Mix/Kx/KX and seems to dissolve the I? groups 
(except for I?"). The Alands do not place 179 in any Category, implying that they agree with 
Wisse's classification as mostly but not purely Byzantine. The lectionary lists in 179 are in a later 
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hand (fifteenth or sixteenth century) on supplied leaves. Seven other leaves (five at the end) are 
also from later hands. 


Manuscript 180 


Rome, Vatican Library Borgiae Gr. 18. Soden's €1498, «300; Tischendorf/Scrivener 180°, 8284, 
92P, 44". Contains the New Testament complete. The gospels, which were written by one 
Andreas, are dated paleographically to the twelfth century (so Aland; Scrivener says XI, and 
Gregory proposed XIV). The remainder of the New Testament (with some additional material) 
were written by John, evidently in November 1273. The gospels are classified as K$ by von 
Soden (this seems to have been the only section he examined, and this is confirmed by Wisse, 
who places it in KX Cluster 180 in the two chapters profiled. Other members of Cluster 180 are 
998 and 1580. The Alands also confirm that 180 is Byzantine in the Gospels, where they place it 
in Category V. They also classify it as Category V in Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse (in the latter it goes with the largest "a" Koine group headed by 046); in the Acts, 
however, they raise it to Category Ill. Includes lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 181 


Rome, Vatican Library Reg. Gr. 179. Soden's «101, «1578; Tischendorf/Scrivener 402, 46P, 12°. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The basic run of the text, containing the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, plus Paul through Titus 3:3, is dated to the eleventh century. The remainder of 
the text (Titus 3:3-end, Philemon, and the Apocalypse) was supplied in the fifteenth century. 
The text is arranged according to the Euthalian edition, and so is classified by Von Soden as |@! - 
- most of the other members of this group (which contains 88 917 1898 throughout the Acts and 
Epistles, plus in the Acts and Catholics 36 307 431 610 453 915 1829 1874, in Paul and the 
Catholics 1838, and 1912 in Paul alone) are also Euthalian (see Von Soden i.674). In Paul, 
however, 181 does not seem to be a good representative of the type; samples indicate that its 
text is about 80% Byzantine, and there are hints of block mixture with the Byzantine text. In the 
Acts the text is noticeably better, and has a number of Alexandrian readings. The Alands place 
181 in Category Ill. in the Acts and Epistles, V in the Apocalypse (though their numbers in the 
Catholics barely qualify it for that category, and it does not appear in Wachtel's lists. Clearly 181 
is better in the Acts than elsewhere). The later additions of the manuscript is classified as 1@2 by 
Von Soden; in the Apocalypse it has an Andreas type of text (though not the commentary), 
forming part of the group which also contains 1 598 2026 2028 2029 2031 2033 2038 2044 
2052 2054 2056 2057 2059 2060 2065 2068 2069 2081 2083 2186 2286 2302. 181 itself, 
however, does not have the text of the commentary. It does have lectionary apparatus but no 
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synaxarion. We first hear of the manuscript during the papacy of Alexander VIII (1689-1691), 
when Christina presented it to that pope. 


Manuscript 185 


Florence, Bibl. Laurenz. VI.16. Soden's €410. Contains the gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the fourteenth century (Scrivener says twelfth). Classified as 19° (but in John 
only); other manuscripts of this group include 7 115 179 185(part) 267 659 827 1082(part) 
1391(part) 1402(part) 1606(part). This classification is not confirmed by Wisse, who lists 185 as 
Cluster 1531 along with such manuscripts as 1531, 2291, 2387, and 2771. The Alands list 185 
as Category V (Byzantine). It should be noted, however, that neither Wisse nor the Alands 
examined readings in John; thus its text has not been fully examined. Physically 185 is not 
noteworthy; it has lectionary indications and the Ammonian Sections but not the Eusebian 
apparatus. 


Manuscript 189 


Florence, Bibl. Laurenz. VI.27. Soden's ¢€1401, «269; Tischendorf/Scrivener 189°, 1412, 239P. 
Contains the Acts and Epistles complete and the gospels with lacunae (lacking John 19:38- 
end). The Acts and Epistles are dated paleographically to the twelfth century, and the Gospels 
to the fourteenth (except that Scrivener dates the whole to the twelfth century). The gospels are 
classified as KY by Von Soden, and this is confirmed by Wisse (who further classifies 189 as 
Cluster 189 along with 1236, 1625, and perhaps 825). This is consistent with the marginal 
apparatus of 189, which lacks the Ammonian/Eusebian material. The Alands also concur, 
describing 189 as Category V (Byzantine). Outside the gospels, the Alands still list 189 as 
Category V, agreeing with Von Soden's "K" classification. The manuscript has the Euthalian 
apparatus (though not the arrangement or text). Scrivener describes the manuscript itself as 
"minute [certainly true; it measures 12 cm. x 7 cm.] and beautifully written.” 


Manuscript 201 


London, British Museum Add. 11837. Soden's 5403; Tischendorf/Scrivener 201°, 914, 104P, 94': 
also mS" (Gospels); pS¢" (Acts/Paul); bS¢" (Apocalypse). Contains the compete New Testament. 
Dated by a colophon to 1357. The gospels are classified as K' by Von Soden, and this is 
confirmed by Wisse (who notes that it is a "perfect member" of the group). The Alands also 
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concur, listing 201 as Category V in all sections. Wachtel lists it as a member of K' in the 
Catholics. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or "a" group of the Byzantine text 
headed by 046. Scrivener says of it that it has "many changes by a later hand;” it also has a 
very full marginal apparatus, including prologies, subscriptions, and stichoi lists, plus "some 
foreign matter." Rather curiously for a K' manuscript, it has the Ammonian Sections and "some" 
of the Eusebian numbers. 


Manuscript 203 


London, British Museum Add. 28816. Soden's «203; Tischendorf/Original Gregory 2034, 477P, 
181°; Scrivener 2324, 271P (Acts/Paul), 107°. Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with 
lacunae (lacking 1 Cor. 16:15-end plus the prologue to 2 Corinthians; Eph. 5:3-6:16 is supplied 
in a fifteenth century hand). At the end of the volume are ten pages of non-Biblical material (in 
the original hand). These include a list of the errors condemned by the seven ecumenical 
councils; Scrivener says that this resemble the exposition in 69. Dated by a colophon to 1111. 
Von Soden classifies the manuscript as I°2 in the Acts and Epistles (though he cites it only in 
Paul, where the other members of the group include 221 257 378 383 385 506 639 876 913 
1610 1867 2147). This group is of some interest in the Catholic Epistles (where many of its 
members are part of Family 2138), but in Paul they seem generally to be of limited value. This is 
confirmed by the Alands, who place 203 in Category V. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in 
the dominant or "a" group of the Byzantine text headed by 046. Scrivener says of it that it is "a 
splendid copy," with "many marginal glosses in a very minute hand." It has the kedaAaa 
numbers in red in the margins and the entries themselves before each epistle. It has the 
Euthalian apparatus, and Arethas's prologue and tables on the Apocalypse. It has lectionary 
indications but no titAo. The scribe was named Andreas. 


Manuscript 205 


Venice, Bibl. San Marco 420 (Fondo ant. 5). Soden's 6500; Tischendorf/Scrivener 205°, 938, 
106P 88". Contains the complete New Testament and the Greek Old Testament. Dated 
paleographically to the fifteenth century. The text of 205 has long been recognized as being 
very close kin to the earlier 209 (at least in the Gospels). The two are such close kin that several 
scholars, starting with Rinck, have believed that 205 is a copy of 209. Burgon offered the theory 
that both were copied from the same uncial ancestor. While the manner has not been 
definitively settled, the modern opinion seems to be that 205 is not copied from 209, but that 
they have a close common ancestor. 209, of course, is known to be a member of Family 1; it 
therefore follows that 205 must also be part of this group. Von Soden acknowledges this by 
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placing 205 in the In group (Family 1; 209 is a member of the "b" subgroup), and Wisse concurs, 
going so far as to say "Pair with 209." (Curiously, the Alands do not list 205 as a member of 
Family 1, and even insist on citing 205 separately in SQE'3. They do list both manuscripts in the 
same Categories: Category III in the Gospels and Apocalypse; Category V in the Acts and 
Epistles.) In the Acts and Epistles, 205 is listed by Von Soden as I@ (again agreeing with 209, 
which is 83), The data of the Alands, however, clearly implies that 205 is Byzantine (rather than 
late/mixed Alexandrian, as Von Soden's classification would imply). This also means that we 
cannot determine the manuscript's relationship with 209 without detailed examination. In the 
Apocalypse, Von Soden lists 205 as an Andreas manuscript, even though it lacks the 
commentary. Physically, 205 is a rather large volume but with limited marginalia; it lacks the 
entire Eusebian apparatus (209, by contrast, has the Ammonian sections but not the Eusebian 
canons) as well as all lectionary data. It has the kedaAaa in both Greek and Latin, 
subscriptions, and prologies to the Pauline and Catholic Epistles. It was written for Cardinal 
Bessarion, probably by his librarian John Rhosen. A copy of 205 exists; now designated 2056s, 
itis Tischendorf/Scrivener 206°, 944, 107P, 101°. (Note: It is the opinion of most examiners that 
205 is the original and 2055s the copy; Maurice Robinson, however, based on the text in the 
story of the Adulteress, believes that 2055S is the original and 205 the copy.) For more details 
on the text of 205, see the entry on 1 and Family 1. 


Manuscript 206 


London, Lambeth Palace 1182. Soden's «365; original Gregory 2144, 270P; Scrivener 1824, 
252P, asc; Hort 110. Contains the Acts and Epistles with minor lacunae and many later 
supplements; Acts 1:1-12:3, 13:5-15, 2 John, 3 John, and Jude are from a later (fourteenth 
century) hand. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century (except that Scrivener, who 
probably examined it most fully, says twelfth). Scrivener reports that the readings in Acts 
"strongly resemble those of [429], and [81] hardly less, especially in [chapters 13-17]." Von 
Soden lists the text of 206 as 161, placing it with 242 429 491 522 536 1758 1831 1891 in Acts 
(1739 2298 323, it should be noted, are key members of I62): in Paul the group members 
include 2 242 429 522 635 941 1099 1758 1831 1891; in the Catholics 206 is listed along with 
216 242 429 440 522 1758 1831 1891. This classification (rather typically of Von Soden's 
groups) contains both truth and falsehood. Thomas C. Geer, Jr., in Family 1739 in Acts, studies 
206 (among others), and finds that 206 is indeed a member of Family 1739 (along with 323 429 
522 1739 1891; Geer does not examine the other members of von Soden's | group). Within 
Family 1739, the closest relatives of 206 are 429 and 522. Geer does not compare the first hand 
of 206 with 206S¥UPP, but he does compile separate statistics for the first and second halves of 
Acts. It is worth noting that, in chapters 1-14, 206 agrees only 81% of the time with 429, and 
75% of the time with 1739 (Geer, p. 69), while in Acts 15-28, it agrees with 429 fully 93% of the 
time (though still only 77% of the time with 1739). Thus it appears quite likely that the 
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supplements in 206, while having perhaps some kinship with Family 1739, has been heavily 
influenced by the Byzantine text. The original hand, by contrast, seems to belong to that subtext 
of Family 1739 represented also by 429 522 630 2200. This grouping is very significant, 
because these manuscripts are also akin in the Catholic Epistles. But in the Catholic Epistles, 
instead of being members of Family 1739 (which, it should be noted, is even more distinctive in 
the Catholics than in Acts), the 206-group shifts and become members of Family 2138. This 
kinship has been confirmed by all who have investigated the matter; Wachtel places 206 in his 
group Hk9! along with 429 522 630 2200 (plus such important manuscripts as 614 1505 1611 
1799 2138 2412 2495, which are not related tothe 206-429-522-630-2200 group in Acts). 
Similarly, Richards places 206 in his A! group along with 614 1611 1799 2138 2412 (in 1 John; 
the supplements in 2 and 3 John Richards finds to be Byzantine). And Amphoux places 206 in 
Family 2138 (along with nearly all the above manuscripts, plus such others as 1108 and 1518). 
In Paul, 206 has not been as heavily studied; our best information comes from the Alands, who 
list 206 as Category V in Paul (they list it as Category III in the Catholics -- along with all the 
other members of Family 2138; in Acts, they list 206 as Category V, but here the supplement 
may have mislead them). 429 and 522 are also Category V in Paul; it thus appears likely that 
these three manuscripts are related throughout. (630 and 2200 are not wholely Byzantine in 
Paul; in the latter books, they are Byzantine, but in Romans through Galatians they are weak 
members of Family 1739. In addition, they appear to be closer to 1739 in Acts. Thus 630 and 
2200 might possibly represent a forerunner of the 206-429-522 text, but are not actually part of 
it.) Physically, Scrivener reports of 206 that it has Paul before the Catholic Epistles, that it is 
illustrated, that it has full lectionary apparatus, and that it includes antiphons for Easter and 
"other foreign matter.” It is said to have come from a Greek island. See also the discussion on 
429 or on 522. 


Manuscript 213 


Venice, Bibl. San Marco 542 (Fondo ant. 544). Soden's €129. Contains the Gospels with 
mutilations (John 18:40-end have been lost). Universally dated to the eleventh century. 
Classified by Von Soden as |9 -- a group which contains a very mixed bag of manuscripts: U X 
443 1071 1321(part) 1574 2145. Wisse classifies 213 as mixed throughout. The Alands do not 
assign it so any Category. Some of the confusion may be due to a poor scribe; 213 has many 
strange properties. Scrivener notes "heroic verses as colophons to the Gospels,” "[l]arge full 
stops in impossible places," the Ammonian/Eusebian apparatus "most irregularly inserted,” and 
only scattered lectionary indications. 


Manuscript 223 
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Location/ Catalog Number 


Ann Arbor. Catalog number: University of Michigan MS. 34. It was originally acquired at Janina 
in Epirus. 


Contents 


223 contains the Acts and Epistles, with some minor defects (in Paul, 2 Corinthians 1:1-3, Eph. 
1:1-4, Hebrews 1:1-6 are missing; Scrivener believes they were cut out for the sake of the 
illuminations). It is written on parchment, 1 column per page. The parchment is of excellent 
quality, and the manuscript has many colorful illuminations, implying that unusual effort and 
expense was devoted to its preparation. Scrivener says of it, "This is one of the most superb 
copies extant of the latter part of the N.T., on which so much cost was seldom bestowed as on 
the gospels." 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. A colophon at the end of Jude states that it 
was written by Antonios of Malaka, who is also credited with writing 1305 (dated by its colophon 
to 1244) and £279 (dated paleographically to the twelfth century). The dating of the manuscript is 
thus problematic. It is noteworthy, however, that the colophon of 223 is not in the hand of the 
Original scribe. 

Description and Text-type 

Von Soden lists 223 as K°. Clark and his collaborators questioned this, since von Soden's 
collation was highly inaccurate. However, spot checks indicate that 223 possesses about 70% 


of the characteristic readings of K°. Thus it is likely that it is at least a weak K witness. 


Aland and Aland list 223 as Category V, i.e. Byzantine. This is clearly correct. 


Richards lists 223 as belonging to his B? group in the Johannine Epistles, having all nine of the 
characteristic readings in 1 John. Other members of this group, with von Soden's classification 
of them, are 97 (K), 177 (rather weakly, K), 1597 (Kx), 1872 (12, but K¢ in r), and 2423. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a186. Scrivener: 2202; 264P. Tischendorf: 2234; 278P 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
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K.W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi (1941). 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 225 


Naples, Bibl. Naz., Cod. Vein. 9. Soden's €1210. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by its 
colophon to 1192. The manuscript is among the smallest known, measuring less than 14 cm. by 
10 cm. Perhaps to accommodate such a pocket edition, the Eusebian and Ammonian apparatus 
are omitted, as are most other reader helps except the lectionary markings (the manuscript is 
supplied with pictures, however). Classified by Von Soden as Ak -- a group which also contains 
5, 15, 32, 538, 169, 269, 292, 297, 416, 431, 448, 470, 490, 496, 499, 534, 546, 558, 573, 715, 
752, 760, 860, 902, 946, 968, 976, 987, 1011, 1015, 1058, 1091, 1163, 1167, 1171, 1211, 1227, 
1291, 1299, 13821, 1439, 1481, 1484, 1498, 1566, 1800, 2142, and 2176. These manuscripts 
are, however, mostly Byzantine, and Wisse largely disregards this group. 225 itself he classifies 
as Kmix/1167/1167; other members of Group 1167 include 75 116(part) 245(part) 431 496 546 
578(part) 843 896 951 1015 1167 1242(part) 1438 1479(part) 1511(part) 1570 2095(part) 2229 
2604. The Alands more or less confirm that 225 is Byzantine but not a mainstream witness to 
the type by refusing to assign it to a Category. The most noteworthy thing about 225's text, 
however, is where it places the story of the Adulteress (John 7:53-8:11). Alone among all known 
witnesses, it places the story after John 7:36. 


Manuscript 229 


Escorial X.IV.21. Soden's €1206. Contains the Gospels with lacunae (lacking Mark 16:15-20, 
John 1:1-11). Dated by its colophon to 1140. Classified by Von Soden as Ikc -- i.e. as a offshoot 
of Family I; other members of this group include 280 473 482 1354. Wisse, however, reports 
that 229 is block mixed; it is II@ in Luke 1, KX in Luke 10 and 20. The Alands do not assign it toa 
Category; this perhaps implies that the Family IT element predominates, as they usually classify 
Kx witnesses as Category V but leave Family II witnesses unclassified. Scrivenery notes that it 
was written by "Basil Argyropolus, a notary." It includes pictures. A later hand has added 
lectionary indications and retraced parts of the text, as well as correcting various readings 
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(apparently correcting the Family I text toward the Byzantine mainstream, as Scrivener reports 
that the original readings resemble those of A and K, both of which are associated with that 
family.) 


Manuscript 235 


Copenhagen, Kgl. Bibl. GkS 1323, 49. Soden's ¢456. Described by Scrivener as "written by the 
tepowovaxoo Philotheus, though very incorrectly; the text agrees much with Codd. DK. i. 33 and 
the Harkleian Syriac.... [T]he words are often ill-divided and the stops misplaced." The kinship 
with these manuscripts is, however, at best very weak; Von Soden lists it as IF (along with 157 
245 291 713 1012), but cites it only for John. Wisse lists it as Kmix/K%/KX, and the Alands also 
regard it as Byzantine, listing itas Category V. 


Manuscript 245 


Moscow, Historical Museum V.16, S.278. Soden's €1226. Dated by its colophon to the the 1199. 
Written by "John, a priest" and formerly kept at the monastery of Batopedion. Von Soden 
categorizes its text as I°; other manuscripts of this type include 157 235(John) 291 713 1012. 
Wisse lists the text as Kmix/1167/1167. The members of Group 1167 do not correspond to 
those of Von Soden's group. Whatever its exact type, it seems certain that the manuscript is 
primarily Byzantine, and this is reflected by the Alands, who list it as Category V. 


Manuscript 249 


Moscow, Historical Museum V. 90, S.93. Soden's N'19. Contains the Gospel of John (only), with 
a catena. Its dating varies wildly; Aland says XIV, Scrivener XI. Von Soden's number implies 
that he agrees with Scrivener. Von Soden lists it as having Nicetas's commentary on John, 
assigning its symbol on this basis (other manuscripts with this commentary include 317 333 423 
430 743). Merk lists the text-type as K (Byzantine). Little else can be said of it; the Alands do not 
assign it to a Category (presumably because it contains only John, and they tested only 
Matthew through Luke), and Wisse of course does not profile it. Originally from Mount Athos. 
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Manuscript 251 


Moscow, Russian Gosud. Library Greek 9. Von Soden's €192. Contains the gospels complete. 
Dated paleographically to the eleventh (Scrivener, von Soden) or twelfth (Aland) century. Von 
Soden lists it as a member of I' (the vaguest of all the | groups, containing a handful of 
Byzantine uncials, assorted uncial fragments -- not all of which are Byzantine -- and many 
mostly-Byzantine minuscules). Wisse lists 251 as a member of Cluster 1229, the other 
rmembers of this group being 1229 (which, like 251, von Soden lists as |') and 2487. The Alands 
do not assign 251 to a Category, implying that it contains at least some readings (though not 
many) which are not purely Byzantine. Physically, 251 has the Eusebian tables and Ammonian 
sections, but not the Eusebian marginalia; these perhaps were never finished. 251 has 
illustrations, but no lectionary equipment. 


Manuscript 262 


Paris, National Library Greek 53. Soden's €1020. Contains the Gospels complete, though the 
marginalia seem not to have been completed; Scrivener reports that it has "some" titAo1. The 
Ammonian and Eusebian apparatus (including harmonizations) are complete in Matthew and 
Mark, but only partial, and in a later hand, in Luke and John. 262 is universally dated to the 
tenth century. Scrivener observed a similarity to A, and this is confirmed both by Von Soden 
(who places it in the I’ group with A 545 1187 1555 1573) and Wisse (who makes it a core 
member of Group A). The Alands assign it to Category V as Byzantine. 


Manuscript 263 


Paris, National Library Greek 61. Soden's 5372. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
complete. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. The text is generally uninteresting; in 
the Gospels, von Soden listed it as K1, which Wisse corrects minimally to KX, and the Alands list 
itas Category V (Byzantine). The Alands also place it in Category V in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles (though Von Soden listed it as 1@8, based probably on the text of Paul). The one 
exception to this trend of ordinariness is in Paul. Here the Alands promote it to Category Ill, and 
Von Soden's 185 classification makes somewhat more sense. Bover, in particular, specifies it as 
a member of "Family 1319" (for which see the entry on 365 and Family 2127) -- and while 263 
does not seem as good as the leading members of the family (256, 365, 1319, 2127), there 
does seem to be kinship. Scrivener believed the manuscript came from Asia Minor, and this is 
perhaps reasonable for a text somewhat related to the Armenian version. In the Gospels, it has 
Ammonian Sections but not the Eusebian equipment, and lectionary indications but no tables. 
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Manuscript 265 


Paris, National Library Greek 66. Soden's €285. Contains the Gospels complete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century, though Scrivener lists the tenth. Classified by Von Soden as I*4, i.e. 
as a member of the main Family II group, along with such manuscripts as A K Y IT. This is 
confirmed by Wisse, who lists it as a core member of the main IT@ group. The Alands do not 
place it in any Category; this is fairly typical for Family II manuscripts. Physically, the manuscript 
has the Eusebian apparatus but not much else; lectionary equipment is lacking. 


Manuscript 267 


Paris, National Library Greek 69. Soden's Contains the Gospels with minor lacunae (missing 
Matt. 1:1-8, Mark 1:1-7, Luke 1:1-8, Luke 24:50-John 1:12 -- perhaps cut out for the sake of 
illustrations or the like?). Generally dated to the twelfth century, though Scrivener lists the tenth. 
Classified by Von Soden as |? along with such manuscripts as 7 115 179 185(part) 659 827 
1082(part) 13891(part) 1402(part) 1606(part). That it is close to 7, at least, is confirmed by Wisse, 
who places 267 in Cluster 7 along with 7, 1651, and 1651. The Alands place 267 in Category V 
(Byzantine). The manuscript is slightly unusual in having the Ammonian and Eusebian numbers 
in the same line. 


Manuscript 270 


Paris, National Library Greek 75. Soden's €291. Contains the Gospels complete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century, though Scrivener lists the eleventh. Classified by Von Soden as Ik» 
(i.e. aS a member of one of the weaker subgroups of Family IT) along with such manuscripts as 
726 1200 1375. Wisse confirms its kinship with the IT groups, listing it as part of the b subgroup 
in Luke 1 and the a subgroup in Luke 10 and 20. The Alands place 270 in Category V 
(Byzantine). Curiously, Scrivener reports that the manuscript has both synaxarion and 
menologion (along with illustrations and the Eusebian apparatus), but no lectionary indications 
in the text. 
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Manuscript 273 


Paris, National Library Greek 79. Soden's €370. Contains the Gospels with some slight damage, 
most of it made good by a supplement. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century by 
Aland and von Soden; Scrivener lists the twelfth century and dates the supplement (which are 
on paper; the rest of the manuscript is vellum) to the fourteenth century. Classified by Von 
Soden as I', i.e. as one of the miscellaneous weak "Western" witnesses. Wisse, however, finds 
it to be mostly Byzantine; he lists it as Kmix/K*/Kmix. The Alands do not place 273 in any 
Category, which usually means it is strongly but not quite purely Byzantine; this perhaps 
supports Wisse's analysis. Scrivener lists it as having a very full marginalia (though some of the 
lectionary material is from the later hand), and says of it that is "contains also some scholia, 
extracts from Sererianus's commentary, annals of the Gospels, a list of gospel parallels, with a 
mixed text." 


Manuscript 280 


Paris, National Library Greek 87. Soden's €294. Contains the Gospels with some damage (Mark 
8:3-15:36 are missing). Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. Classified by Von Soden 
as IK¢ (i.e. as a member of one of the weaker subgroups of Family IT) along with such 
manuscripts as 229 473 482 1354. Wisse confirms its kinship with the II groups, but lists it as a 
core member of the primary group IT@. The Alands place 280 in Category V (Byzantine); this 
may indicate that it it less pure in the other gospels than it is in Luke (since the Alands usually 
do not assign IJ@ manuscripts to any category). However, it could also be an indication of the 
Alands' lack of control of their Categories. 


Manuscript 291 


Paris, National Library Greek 113. Soden's €377. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth (Scrivener) or thirteenth (Aland, von Soden) century. Written with 
silver ink, but with relatively few reader aids (lectionary markings but no tables; no Ammonian or 
Eusebian apparatus). Classified by Von Soden as I° -- a strange mixed group containing also 
157 235(part) 245 713 1012. Wisse however places 291 in its own Group 291, which he 
associates loosely with the II groups; other members of this group are 189 371 449 597 1235 
1340 2346 2603 2728. The Alands place 280 in Category V (Byzantine). 
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Manuscript 304 


Paris, National Library Greek 194. Soden's C#23, A215. Contains the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark (only), with commentary interspersed with the text. Dated paleographically to the twelfth 
(von Soden, Aland) or thirteenth (Scrivener) century. Classified by von Soden based on the 
commentary: He lists it as having the "Anonymous Catena" on Matthew (one of only three 
manuscripts to have this commentary, the others being 366 and 2482) and the "Antiochene 
Commentary" of Victor on Mark. (Scrivener quotes Burgon to the effect that the commentary on 
Mark is a "modification of Victor's," however.) The Alands list 304 as Category V (Byzantine). 
Since the manuscript does not include Luke, it has not been studied by Wisse, but there is no 
particular reason to doubt the Alands' judgement. Thus there is no reason to consider 304 
particularly unusual -- except for the fact that it is commonly cited in critical apparati (NA2’, 
UBS4, etc.) as omitting the longer ending of Mark (16:9-20). Maurice Robinson has examined a 
microfilm of the end of the manuscript, however, and offers these observations: "[T]he primary 
matter [in 304] is the commentary. The gospel text is merely interspersed between the blocks of 
commentary material, and should not be considered the same as a ‘normal’ continuous-text MS. 
Also, it is often very difficult to discern the text in contrast to the comments.... 

"Following yap2 at the close of [16:8], the MS has a mark like a filled-in 'o,' followed by many 
pages of commentary, all of which summarize the endings of the other gospels and even quote 
portions of them. 

"Following this, the commentary then begins to summarize the etepov de Ta Tapa TOV MapKonv, 
presumably to cover the non-duplicated portions germane to that gospel in contrast to the 
others. There remain quotes and references to the other gospels in regard to Mary Magdalene, 
Peter, Galilee, the fear of the women, etc. But at this point the commentary abruptly ends, 
without completing the remainder of the narrative or the parallels. | suspect that the commentary 
(which contains only Mt and Mk) originally continued the discussion and that a final page or 
pages at the end of this volume likely were lost.... | would suggest that MS 304 should not be 
claimed as a witness to the shortest ending...." 


Manuscript 307 


Paris, National Library Coislin Greek 25. Soden's A7P11; Tischendorf/Scrivener 158. Contains 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles complete. Dated paleographically to the tenth (Aland) or eleventh 
(Scrivener) century. Commentary manuscript, described by both Von Soden and Scrivener as 
that of Andreas the Presbyter. Von Soden classified it as 1@1 (along with 362¢ 88 181 307 431 
453 610 915 917 1829 1836(caths only) 1874 1898). Some of these manuscripts probably are 
not allies of 307, but at least some are; an examination of the data in the UBS4 apparatus to 
Acts shows that 36, 307, 453, 610, and 1678 (all Andreas manuscripts) agree over 90% of the 
time (and 100% or nearly in non-Byzantine readings; for details, see the entry on 453). Geer, 
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based on the data compiled by the Alands (who classify 307 as Category III), notes a very high 
agreement of 307 with 453 and 2818 (the nuw number for 36). The situation is slightly more 
complicated in the Catholic Epistles; here Wachtel identifies a group containing 36 94 307 453 
720 918 1678 2197, but does not place 307 in the same subgroup as 453. The text of 307 itself 
is said to have been "compared with Pamphilius'[s] revision" [Scrivener]. 


Manuscript 314 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Barroc. 3. Soden's O11; Tischendorf/Scrivener 232, 28P, 6". Contains 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with severe mutilations. Losses include Acts 1:1-11:12 (with 
1:1-3:10 replaced by a later hand), 14:6-17:19, 20:28-24:12, 1 Pet. 2:2-16, 3:7-21, 2 Cor. 9:15- 
11:9, Gal. 1:1-18, Eph. 6:1-19, Phil 4:18-23, Rev. 1:10-17, 9:12-18, 17:10-18:11. Dated 
paleographically to the eleventh century. Commentary manuscript; Scrivener describes it as 
having "scholia on the Epistles" (identified by Von Soden as the commentary of (the pseudo- 
)Oecumenius) and "a full and unique commentary on the Apocalypse." As usual, Von Soden 
simply describes it as an Oecumenius manuscript; in the Apocalypse he lists it as being of type 
K9, but Merk modifies this to place it among the Arethas manuscripts. Schmid grouped it with 
the "a" or primary Byzantine group (headed by 046) in the Apocalypse. The Alands simply list it 
as Category V (i.e. Byzantine), though one wonders if they really had enough text of Acts for the 
determination to be reliable there. Scrivener calls it "a beautiful little book," and it certainly is 
small (13 cm. x 10 cm.), and in a small hand. Apart from the commentary, the only marginal 
equipment are the kedaAcra; it also has prologues and titA0o1 but no lectionary or other 
apparatus. 


Manuscript 317 


Paris, National Library Greek 212. Soden's N'31. Contains somewhat more than half of John 
(10:9-end), with a commentary reported by von Soden to be that of Nicetas. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century. Textually, relatively little is known about the manuscript. 
Wisse did not examine it, as it does not contain Luke, and von Soden simply listed it among the 
Nicetas manuscripts (the other manuscripts with the Johannine portion of this commentary 
include 249 333 423 4380 743). The Alands do not assign 317 to any Category, because they 
examined test readings only from the Synoptic Gospels. Thus 317 has never been subjected to 
any systematic textual evaluation. 
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Manuscript 323 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Geneva. Catalog number: Bibliotheque Publique et Universitaire, Gr. 20. 
Contents 


323 contains the Acts and Epistles. Acts 1:1-8, 2:36-45 are from a later hand; there are a few 
other minor defects. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Scrivener calls it "beautifully but carelessly 
written, without subscriptions." 


Description and Text-type 


323 Is very closely related to the fifteenth century minuscule 322; the two are evidently sisters. 
Beyond that, 323's closest affinity is with the members of Family 1739 and with the Byzantine 
text. 


323 stands closest to 1739 in the Catholic Epistles, particularly in 2 Peter-Jude. In those books it 
might almost be a copy of 1739 with some corruptions. In James and 1 Peter it still has affinities 
with family 1739, but the ties are weaker and the Byzantine text more prominent. 


The situation is similar in Acts. 323 appears to belong with family 1739, but the Byzantine 
element is very strong. (So strong that Geer tried to classify it as a Byzantine member of family 
1739! For details on Geer's analysis, see the entry on 1739. 


In Paul, 323 is almost entirely Byzantine. The few non-Byzantine readings hint at a family 1739 
text (perhaps related to 945), but they are so few that no definite conclusions can be reached. 


Von Soden lists 323 as 162. Aland and Aland list it as Category II in the Catholics and Category 
Ill elsewhere. Richards lists 323 as a member of Group A? (Family 1739). Amphoux also 


associated it with 1739. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a157. Tischendorf: 294; 35P 


Bibliography 
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Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 for the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

Cited in NA2’ for the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

Cited in UBS4 for the Catholic Epistles. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover, but very rather sketchily (especially in Paul). 


Other Works: 
Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 


1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 


Manuscript 330 and Family 330 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Saint Petersburg. Catalog number: Public Library Gr. 101. 
Contents 


330 originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. It is now slightly 
damaged. 330 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. 

Description and Text-type 

For the most part, 330 is a quite ordinary Byzantine manuscript. In the Gospels, for instance, 
Von Soden listed it as KX and Wisse specifies it as Group 16 (a group close to Kx). Colwell 
describes 330 as part of Family 574 (=330 574 [Mix/K*Cluster 585 according to Wisse] and 
1815+2127 [11473 according to Wisse]) in the Gospels. The Alands classify it as Category V 


(Byzantine). Although there is obviously some doubt about the exact Byzantine group to which 
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330 belongs, there is no question but that it is Byzantine. 


The same is true in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, where the Alands again list 330 as Cateogry 
V. In the Johnannine Epistles, Richards lists 330 as Byzantine, assigning it specifically to Group 
B! (which also contains 319, 479, 483, 635, 1829, and 1891). The Alands designate 330 as 
Category V in the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. 


The situation is entirely different in Paul. Here the Alands upgrade the manuscript to Category 
Ill. But the situation is, perhaps, even more interesting than that. 


330 has a unique type of text shared by only three other known manuscripts: 451, which outside 
of Hebrews is almost close enough to 330 to be a sister; 2400 (according to Gary S. Dykes); 
and 2492, which seems to have a slightly more Alexandrian-influenced version of the same text. 
The text of family 330, as we have it, is largely Byzantine, but the remaining readings do not 
belong purely to either the Alexandrian or "Western" texts. The following list shows some of the 
unique or nearly unique readings of 330: 


e Rom. 15:19 tvevuatoo 8eov aytov [830 451] 

e 1 Cor. 2:14 mvevuatoo (omit tov 8e0v) [330 451 1506 pc pesh] 

e 1 Cor. 15:5 toto evdexa [D* F G 330 451 latt hark™@"9] 

e 2 Cor. 4:5 dia xptotov [826 330 451 1241 1984 1985 2492] 

e 2 Cor. 9:4 tH VNOOTAGEL TADTN THO KALYNGEWS NUOv [830 2492] 

e 2 Cor. 11:6 dbavepmoavtes exvtove [0121a 0243 330 451 630 1739 1881 2492] 

e 2 Cor. 12:12 onuetoto Ka [A (D*) 330 451 2492 it am full] 

e Phil. 2:5 tovto ovv dpovette [330 451 2492] 

e Col. 4:8 yo ta mepi nuwv [330 451 £598 £1356] 

e Philem. 12 avaneuwa ov d€ HVTOV TPOGAGBOD TOLT EOTLV TA ELA OTAMYYVa [330° 451 
2492] 


Von Soden lists 330 as 185 in the Acts and Epistles. This is interesting, since I@3 also contains 
462 and 436, which Davies links to 330. Even Davies, however, admits that the strength of the 
link "varies," and 436 and 462 do not belong to Family 330. Von Soden appears to be correct, 
however, in believing the family to be linked, very loosely, with Family 2127 (often called Family 
1319). The link probably comes via the Euthalian recension; 330 has the Euthalian apparatus. 


There are also hints, although only very slight ones (due to 1506's fragmentary nature), that 
Family 330 should be linked to the text of 1506. Given 1506's extraordinary text, the matter 
deserves examination. 


330 is not the best of the Family 330 texts. It is almost purely Byzantine in Hebrews. However, it 
is the only member of family 330 to have been published, and deserves fuller study. 
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The other members of Family 330 are as follows: 


e 451. (Tischendorf/Scrivener 794, 90P; von Soden a178). Contains the Acts and Epistles. 
Dated paleographically to the eleventh century, making it the oldest member of Family 
330. (It is also probably the best.) Catalog number: Vatican Library (Rome) Urbin. Gr. 3. 
Classified by von Soden as K (Byzantine). This is probably accurate in the Acts and 
Catholics (though even here it probably pairs with 330). In Paul, of course, it is not true. 
The Alands more accurately list it as Category III in Paul, V in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. 

e 2400. (Reported by Gary S. Dykes; | have not been able to personally verify this.) Catalog 
number: University of Chicago Ms. 965. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles with 
lacunae. Dated by the Alands to the thirteenth century, but Dykes prefers the twelfth. He 
also reports that it was written by the same scribe as 1505. The Alands list it as 
"obviously Category V," and their figures support this in the Gospels, Acts, and Catholic 
Epistles, but with 74 non-Byzantine of 264 non-Byzantine readings in Paul, it clearly 
deserves to be listed higher. In the Gospels, Wisse lists it as a weak member of IT@. 

e 2492. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth 
century. Catalog number: St. Catherine's Monastery (Sinai) Gr. 1342. Listed by the 
Alands as "Clearly" Category Ill in Paul, Category III in the Catholics "with reservations," 
and Category V in the Gospels and Acts. Wisse lists it as a weak member of IT® in the 
Gospels. Amphoux claims it can be linked to Family 1739 in the Catholics. All of these 
claims except the last appear to be true; while 2492 shares assorted readings with 
members of Family 1739, there are simply not enough such readings to imply kinship. 
2492 in the Catholics seems simply to be a mostly Byzantine manuscript with scattered 
readings of all other types. 

In Paul, of course, it goes with 330 451, though it is not as close as the other two. It 
seems to have slightly more Alexandrian readings. Dykes reports that it is block-mixed, 
with a text purely of the 330 type in parts of Paul and an unrelated text elsewhere. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a259. Tischendorf: 330°; 1324; 131P. Also cited as 8Pe 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
collates 330 for Paul, and discusses its relationship with 436, 462, and especially 2344. 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
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Cited in UBS for the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, but omitted from UBS4. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for Paul, but this collation is very bad. 


Other Works: 
E. C. Colwell, The Four Gospels of Karahissar |, History and Text, Chicago, 1936, examines 
assorted manuscripts in the gospels, placing 330 in Family 547 


Manuscript 348 


Milan, Ambrosian Library Barb. B. 56 Sup. Soden's €121. Contains the Gospels complete. 


Dated by its colophon to December 29, 1022. Classified as 1@ by von Soden, the other 
members of this group being 477 1279. Wisse lists it as a core member of Group 1216 (which 
corresponds to Von Soden's IB), and though Wisse expels many of Soden's family members 
from the group (and lists no subgroups), he shows all three of the IP@ manuscripts as part of 
Group 1216. Colwell also affirmed the existence of IB. I? is Streeter's Family 1424, but the c 
branch, if it is part of the family at all, is very weak. Wisse lists 160 as Mixed in Luke 1 and K* 
Cluster 160 in Luke 10 and 20. It is interesting to note, however, that all three manuscripts which 
Wisse lists in Cluster 160 (160, 1010, and 1293) are in fact members of I*°. The Alands do not 
place 348 in any Category; this is fairly typical for manuscripts with a largely but not purely 
Byzantine text. Scrivener notes that it is in two columns, with Old Testament citations marked 
with an asterisk (a somewhat unusual notation). It has full lectionary and Eusebian equipment. 


Manuscript 349 


Milan, Ambrosian Library F. 61 Sup. Soden's €413. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by its 
colophon to 1322 Classified as I?4 by von Soden, i.e. as a member of Family 1424 (the other 
members of this group are 517 954 1188(part) 1424 1675). Wisse does not quite agree; rather 
than placing 349 in Cluster 1675 (the approximate equivalent of Family 1424), he places 349 in 
M349, pairing it with 2388. (The M groups are roughly equivalent to von Soden's I$"). The 
Alands do not place 349 in any Category; this is fairly typical for manuscripts of this type. 
Physically, 349 has relatively little equipment: Ammonian sections but no Eusebian apparatus; 
lectionary tables but no indications in the text. It was taken from Corfu. 


Manuscript 365 and Family 2127 
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Location/ Catalog Number 
Florence. Catalog number: Laurentiana library. VI.36. 
Contents 


365 originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse, plus the Psalms. 
Rom. 1:18, 7:18-21, 8:3-31 have been lost. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. 
Description and Text-type 


365 first examined by Scholz, then declared "lost" by Burgon when a librarian assured him there 
was no such manuscript. It was "rediscovered" by Gregory. 


365 is primarily Byzantine in the Gospels, Acts, and Catholics. In Paul it is significantly different. 
Although it still has more Byzantine readings than anything else, there are a number of 
Alexandrian readings as well. The vast majority of these readings are shared with 2127 and 
other texts of what Bover, following the lead of von Soden, calls "family 1319" (a subgroup of the 
[a3 text, containing 1319, 2127, 256, 263, etc.; also evidently 1573. A better name would 
probably be Family 2127, as 2127 is probably the best manuscript of the type. There are hints of 
a connection with the Armenian; 256 is a Greek/Armenian doglot). 365 agrees with 2127 about 
85% of the time (90% of the time in non-Byzantine readings), including such noteworthy 
readings as 


e Rom. 11:31 avto1 votepov [83 256 263 365 1319 1573 1852 1912 1962 2127 sa] 

e 1 Cor. 12:9 omit ev tw evi tVevUaTL [C* 256 365 1319 1573 2127] 

e Gal. 5:1 tT EdevBEpta YpPLotOG NUAG NAEvPEPMoEV oTNTE OvV [H 256 365 1175 (1319) 
1573 1962 (2127)] 

e Heb. 7:14 nepi lepMovvnv L@voNS ovdev EAANGEV [104 256 263 365 442 1573 2127 
2344] 


Other important agreements with family 2127 (although not with 2127 itself) include: 
e Ending of Romans in the order 16:28, 16:25-27, 16:24 [P 33 104 256 263 436 459 1319 


1573 1852 arm] 
e 1 Cor. 15:14 add ett eote Ev TAIG QUAPTLALG DUa@V [865 1319 1573] 
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Von Soden, as noted, considered family 1319 to belong to the | type. However, it has many 
more Alexandrian than "Western" readings. 365 seems to be a slightly mixed member of the 
group (it is more Byzantine than, e.g., 2127), perhaps closest to 1573. 


Von Soden lists 365 as Ik in the Gospels and K in the Acts and Epistles. Wisse lists it as IT 
(1319 and 2127 also belong to Family II). Aland and Aland list 8365 as Category III in the Paul 
and Category V elsewhere. 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 2127 
(note: Citations are for Paul, although von Soden, Merk, and Bover generally cite the same 
manuscripts in the Acts and Catholics): 


Date Soden ‘Aland 


| descrip. |\Category | 
‘Contains the Acts, 


MS Cited in |Comment 


Location |Catalog Number 


Epistles, and 
ISoden, a ae with 
256 XIXII Paris | atona’ ir. as Ne’ Greek/Armenian 
| Armen. 9 Bover, ; 
UBS4 diglot. The Alands list 
it as Category Il in 
Paul only; V 
elsewhere. 
7 ai Contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles. 
The Alands list it as 
Soden, (Category Ill in Paul 
| | National Libr. Gr. | Merk only; V elsewhere. 
\Ja3 : 
eee ee ee 61 . ” Bover, Von Soden lists as K’ 
UBS4 in the Gospels; Wisse 
lists it as K*. 
"Probably from Asia 
Minor" (Scrivener). 
. . Inaes. ‘Contains the Gospels, 
365. Xill Eiemance Laurentiana Libr. K mM NA27, cls, and Epistles 
VI.36. | 4 with lacunae. 
ee Valuable only in Paul. 
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1319 |X Jerusalem |Taphu 47. [as III 
1573 |XII/XIII Athos Vatopediu 939 III UBS4 


2127 |X Palermo 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a367. Tischendorf: 1454; 181P 


Contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles. 
The Alands list it as 
Category III in Paul 
only; V elsewhere. 
Von Soden lists as Ik 
in the Gospels; Wisse 
describes it as PiP. 


Contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles. 
The Alands list it as 
Category III in Paul 
only; V elsewhere. 
Von Soden lists as I" 
in the Gospels; Wisse 
describes it as Mix in 
Luke 1 and Group 
Lambda in Luke 10 
and 20. 


Contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles. 
The Alands list it as 
Category Il in Paul 
only; V elsewhere. 
Von Soden lists as |B 
in the Gospels and K 
in the Catholics; 
Wisse describes it as 
Pi473. The number 
1815 was also 
assigned to this 
manuscript. Probably 
the best manuscript of 
the family, although it 
seems to be prone to 
occasional short 
omissions. 


National Libr. 
Sep. Mus. 4; also 
Philadelphia, 
Free Library, 
Lewis Collection 


Bibliography 
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Collations: 
M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
collates 365 for Galatians (only). 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA2§ and NA2? for Paul. 
Cited in UBS4 for Paul. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 372 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 1161. Soden's e600. Contains the Gospels, breaking off at John 
3:1. Dated to the fifteenth century by Scrivener, the sixteenth century by von Soden and Aland. 
Classified as 1@ by von Soden, which would make it "Western" or "Caesarean. Wisse does not 
find a relationship to the major manuscripts of either group, but concedes that it has a mixed 
text, which he describes as "very strange." The Alands do not assign 372 to any Category; this 
at least seems to confirm that it is not purely Byzantine. Scrivener describes it as "beautifully 
written,” but lists it as having almost no marginal equipment (e.g. no lectionary information or 
Eusebian apparatus), and what it has is in Latin. One wonders if the Latin did not somehow 
influence the Greek. 


Manuscript 383 


Oxford, Bodleian Library E. D. Clarke 9. Soden's «353; Tischendorf's and Scrivener's 584, 224P. 
Contains the Acts and Epistles (Heb. 13:7-end have been lost). Universally dated to the 
thirteenth century. Classified as I°2 by von Soden. In Acts, this places 383 with manuscripts 
such as 614 2147, with 1108 1245 1518 1611 2138 (I¢') at a greater distance. This corresponds 
with conventional wisdom that makes 383 a secondary witness to the "Western" text of Acts. 
(Though it should be noted that it has not clearly been demonstrated that Family 2138, to which 
383 evidently belongs, is actually "Western.") In Paul, 383 and its allies appear to be much more 
Byzantine (this is perhaps confirmed by the Alands, who declined to place 383 in a Category. 
This often indicates a manuscript largely but not purely Byzantine.) In the Catholics, 383 is again 
grouped with 614 2147 etc. by Von Soden, but neither Wachtel nor Amphoux lists it as a 
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member of Family 2138. It seems likely that it is again Byzantine in these books. Collated by 
August Pott in Der abendladische Text der Apostelgeschichte und die Wir-Wuelle, and has been 
used by many others such as Clark and Ropes in determining the "Western" text of Acts. 


Manuscript 423 


Munich, Bavarian State Library 36, 37. Soden's NH60, N'60; Tischendorf/Scrivener 423°+425¢. 
Two volumes, the first containing Matthew (complete) with the catena of Nicetas (this is 
Tischendorf 423¢) and the second John (also complete and with what Scrivener calls a "very 
full" catena of Nicetas). The first volume contains a colophon dating it to 1566. The scribe is 
unnamed, but wrote two manuscripts which were in the Tischendorf list (424°, a commentary on 
Luke, and 432°, a commentary on Mark) which Gregory deleted from the catalog. It is not 
certain that the manuscript was ever intended to include Mark or Luke; the Matthew volume is 
marked Tomos A and the John volume is Tomos B. Little is known of the text; Von Soden simply 
listed itas a Nicetas manuscript, and of course it did not contain Luke, so Wisse could not 
classify it. The Alands do not place it in any Category, but it is not clear whether this is because 


of its text or because of the limited sample size. 


Manuscript 424 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Vienna. Catalog number: Nat. Bibl. Theol. Gr. 302, folios 1-353. 
Contents 


424 contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation (the latter missing 15:6-17:3, 18:10-19:9, 20:8- 
22:21). It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. The original run of the text is not noteworthy for 
its errors, but the manuscript has been heavily corrected (see below). 


Description and Text-type 


The original text of 424 is of the ordinary Byzantine type of the period, and is in no way 
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extraordinary. However, the manuscript has been subjected to a complete revision in the 
Pauline and Catholic Epistles, constituting many hundreds of alterations (with three hands 
reportedly involved; see also the entry on correctors). Some noteworthy examples include: 


1 Cor. 1:14 omit tw Oem [t* B 6 424** 1739] 

Gal 1:15 omit kat karAecao Sia THS YAPLTOG AvTOD [p46 6 424** 1739 1881] 
Eph. 1:1 omit ev Edeom [p46 & B 6 424** 1739] 

Eph. 4:28 omit tao (téta10) xepotv [P 6 424** 1739 1881] 

e 1 Tim. 3:14 omit zpoo og (ev) [(F G) 6 263 424** 1739 1881] 

e 2 Tim. 4:8 omit mao [D** 6 424** (1739) 1881 lat Ambrst] 

e Heb. 2:9 ywpio 8eov in Hebr. 2:9 [0121b/0243 424** 1739* Origen™SS] 

e Heb. 5:12 omit tiva [075 6 424** 1739 1881] 


lt will be observed that 424** shares all of these readings with 1739. This pattern continues in 
the uncited readings; apart from trivial corrections, the corrections agree with 1739 over 90% of 
the time -- and even where they do not agree with 1739, other members of family 1739 (e.g. 6, 
1881) can be found which agree with 424**. (The connection of 1739 and 424** has been 
known almost since the former was discovered, and more recently was reaffirmed by Birdsall.) 


Within family 1739, 424** is perhaps closest to 6 (see, e.g., their unique readings yapitoo for 
Tiotewmo in Rom. 12:3 and evwxiato in Jude 12). The two are by no means identical (as the list 
above shows), but 6 424** seem to form a subfamily within family 1739. 


This does not mean that the corrected text of 424 is as important a text as 1739. It remains 
more Byzantine than anything else. But where 424** presents us with a non-Byzantine reading, 
it should be treated as very important, especially when supported by some other member of 
family 1739 such as 6, 1739, 1881, or 0243. 


Von Soden lists 424** as H in the Acts and Epistles (with the (pseudo-)Oecumenius 
commentary on the Praxapostolos); in the Apocalypse he describes it as 191. Aland and Aland 
list 424* as Category V and 424** as Category Ill (in Paul and the Catholics). Richards lists 424* 
as belonging to group B® and 424 as corrected as belonging to group M2 in 1 John and MW in 2 
and 3 John. (This, of course, ignores the obvious facts that 2 John and 3 John are too short to 
allow textual classification, the fact that "mixed" is not a text-type, and the fact that we should 
treat the corrections in 424 as distinct from 424 as corrected.) In the Apocalypse, Schmid placed 
it in the "b" group of the K type. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: O12, Tischendorf: 662; 67P; 34° 


Bibliography 
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J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 


Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS4 for Paul. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover, but very imperfectly. 
Also cited frequently by Souter. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 429 


Wolfenbittel, Herzog August Bibliothek 16.7 A°. Soden's «398 (Acts and Epistles), «1471 
(Apocalypse); Tischendorf/Scrivener 694, 74°, 30°. Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse 
complete. The Acts and Epistles were written by a monk named George in the thirteenth 
(Scrivener) or fourteenth (Aland) century. The Apocalypse was added later in a fourteenth 
(Scrivener) or fifteenth (Aland) century hand. The manuscript has relatively little in the way of 
reader aids, but has "many marginal readings.” The text is an interesting mix; Von Soden 
classifies it as 151 in the Acts and Epistles (grouping it with 206 522 1758 1831 1891 etc.) and as 
K in the Apocalypse, but in fact the matter is much more complicated. The Alands correctly 
assess it as Category Ill in the Acts and Catholic Epistles and as Category V in Paul and the 
Apocalypse. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 429 has been shown by Geer to belong with 
Family 1739 (206 322 323 429 522 630 945 1704 1739 1891 2200), being closest to 206 522. 
Like 206 and 522 -- and also 630 and 2200, with which 429 seems to form a group -- 429 shifts 
to Family 2138 in the Catholic Epistles (where its classification has been confirmed by both 
Amphoux and Wachtel). The manuscript (again like 206 522, but unlike 630 2200) loses almost 
all value in Paul, however; the Alands correctly assess it as Byzantine. In the Apocalypse, 429 
falls within the main or "a" Byzantine group headed by 046. See also under 2138 and Family 
2138 and 1739 and Family 1739 as well at the extensive discussion under 206. 


Manuscript 430 
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Munich, Bavarian State Library 437. Soden's N'!1. Contains only a fragment of the Gospel of 
John (1:1-8:14), with the commentary of Nicetas. Dated to the eleventh century by all 
authorities. Its text, unfortunately, has never been properly assessed; Von Soden simply lists it 
as a Nicetas manuscript, and Wisse and the Alands did not profile the text of John. 


Manuscript 431 


Stasbourg, Seminary 1. Soden's 6268; Tischendorf/Scrivener 4312, 1804, 238P. Contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Dated to the eleventh century by Scrivener, to the twelfth by von 
Soden and Aland. In the Gospels, von Soden lists it as Ak and Wisse as 1167 (indicating rough 
agreement, as six of Von Soden's Ak witnesses are listed by Wisse as part of 1167). The Alands 
list it as Category V, i.e. Byzantine. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the text is more 
interesting; here the Alands raise it to Category III, and von Soden lists it as 121 (which in Acts 
includes thw "Western" text, but clearly von Soden is actually placing it with the rather 
amorphous but interesting group of minuscules 36 88 181 307 453 610 915 917 1829 1874 
1898). Amphoux, however, mentions it as a member of Family 2138 (though this is perhaps on 
the basis of its affinities in the Catholic Epistles). This is not, however, supported by Wachtel, 
who lists it simply as a manuscript with 20-30% non-Byzantine readings -- and indeed, his 
evidence makes it highly unlikely that it is a member of Family 2138. In Paul, von Soden still 
reports the manuscript to be 141, but the Alands return it to Category V. Scrivener simply says 


that the manuscript has "many unusual readings," but it is not clear which part of the manuscript 
he is referring to. 


Manuscript 436 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Rome. Catalog number: Vatican Library Gr. 436. 

Contents 

436 contains the Acts and Epistles. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 
Date/ Scribe 


Usually dated paleographically to the eleventh century; NA2” moves it up to the tenth century. 
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Description and Text-type 


436 is generally regarded as a mixed Alexandrian manuscript (so, e.g. the Alands place it in 
Category Ill). Wachtel lists it in the least Byzantine (40%) category in the Catholic Epistles, 
pairing it with 1067. 


Von Soden classifies 436 as 128, but this group in fact consists mostly of mixed Alexandrian 
witnesses. Thus von Soden's classification implicitly agrees with that of the Alands. 


Detailed investigation seems generally to support Wachtel's conclusions in the Catholics. It is 
one of the better minuscules, and agrees most strongly with A, 33, and the Bohairic Coptic, 
making it a primary witness to the dominant form of the Alexandrian text. It has very few unique 
readings. 


In Paul the manuscript is somewhat less good; it agrees with the Byzantine text more than 
anything else. Apart perhaps from 1067, it seems to fall closest to 104. Even this kinship is 
rather distant. Overall, the ancestry of the text seems to belong with 1962, family 2127, and the 
other late Alexandrian manuscripts (this agrees generally with von Soden's results). 


As far back as the nineteenth century, 436 was linked with 69, and Davies extends this group to 
include 462 (known to be very closely related to 69), 330, and 2344. The link to 330 appears 
false; their similarities lie simply in late Alexandrian readings. The tie to 69 and 462 appears 
stronger; 436 and 462 have high rates of agreement where both are non-Byzantine. However, 
they are not immediate kin; an examination of Davies's collations shows that they do not share 
many special readings, and that they have each suffered distinct patterns of Byzantine 
corruptions (with 462 being much the more Byzantine of the two; it is closer to the Byzantine text 
than to 462). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a172. Tischendorf: 734; 80P. 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
collates 436 for Paul, and discusses its relationship with 330, 462, and especially 2344. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBSS for the Acts and Epistles, and in UBS4 for Paul and the Catholics. 
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Cited in von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Acts and Epistles. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 443 


Cambridge, University Library Nn.ii.36. Soden's e270. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century by all authorities. Classified by von Soden as 1°; this 
amorphous group also contains U X 213 1071 1321 (part) 1574 2145. This is not confirmed by 
Wisse (who dissolves I°, and evidently with good reason); he reports 443 as a memberof M159 
(along with 159 and part of 1557). The Alands list 443 as Category V. Scrivener reports that the 
ordinary kedaAaia have been subdivided in this manuscript. It has the Eusebian apparatus, but 
the lectionary data is partial, coming from another, apparently later hand. 


Manuscript 451 


Rome, Vatican Library Urbin. Gr. 3. Soden's «178; Tischendorf/Scrivener 794, 90P. Contains the 
Acts and Epistles complete. Universally dated to the eleventh century. Von Soden lists it as a K 
witness, and this appears to be true in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Certainly the Alands 
concur, placing 451 in Category V in those books, with only three non-Byzantine readings (out 
of 105) in Acts and 8 (out of 98) in the Catholics. Matters change entirely in Paul, and the 
Alands reflect this by upgrading the manuscript to Category Ill. Here 451 is a clear and obvious 
member of family 330; the two agree in fully 436 of 464 test readings, including 75 of 77 
readings where both are non-Byzantine. Over a third of their 28 differences are in Hebrews, 
where 330 is largely Byzantine. (The third member of this family, 2492, is by no means this 
close to the two.) It is possible that 451 and 330 are sisters, with the common exemplar having 
some corrections between the time 451 and 330 were copied. Certainly the two have a common 
ancestor not far back in their ancestry. It is conceivable that 451 is the ancestor of 330, but this 
seems somewhat unlikely, as the following readings from the apparatus of GNT? demonstrate: 


e Rom. 4:11 -- 451 Aoyto8qvon avtov; 330 (+48* A B 81 630 1739 1881) AoytoOyvon Ka; 
2492 Byz Aoyiobjvon 

e Eph. 5:9 -- 451 (+P46 De Byz) rvevuatoo; 330 (+P49 & A B D* F G 33 81 1738* 1881 al) 
dWTOO 

e 2 Tim. 4:22 -- 451 1 xapio WEe® DU@vV. HUNV (SUpported by all other Greek manuscripts, 
with variants); 330 sa™Ss Ambrosiaster? Pelagius? omit 
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Manuscript 453 and Family 453 
Location/ Catalog Number 

Rome. Catalog number: Vatican Library Barb. Greek 582. 
Contents 


453 contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles complete, with a commentary (reported by Von 
Soden to be that of Andreas). 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated by the Kurzgefasste Liste, following Gregory, to the fourteenth century. Scrivener, 
however, listed an eleventh century date. (We should note that Scrivener's information was 
incomplete. Scholz was unable to see the manuscript, and Scrivener's list says that the 
manuscript "contains but one chapter of the Acts and the Catholic Epistles.") 


Description and Text-type 


Von Soden lists 453 as a member of |@! in Acts, a diverse group containing, e.g., D 88 181 431 
915 917 1829 1874 1898. The last four members of this group, however, are 36 (now 
renumbered 2818) 307 453 610. All of these manuscripts, according to Von Soden, have the 
Andreas commentary, and they are certainly closely related. The following shows the 
percentage agreements of these manuscripts, and certain control manuscripts, in the variants 
noted in UBS4. Agreements over 90% are highlighted: 


ms (36 (307 |453 |610 |1678 
P74 [59% |60% [59% |60% [57% 
x* (55% |57% [55% |57% [55% 
A |60% |58% |58% |58% |57% 
B (47% |48% (49% |47% [46% 
C |75% |75% |72% |73% |72% 
D 
E 
L 


26% |27% |28% |28% |28% 
66% (65% |66% [66% [65% 
64% [64% 165% [64% [64% 
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(We should note that Von Soden lists several other Andreas manuscripts: K/018, 437, 832, 886, 
1895, 2186. K, however, does not contain the Acts -- and is Byzantine in any case. 832 2186 
also lack Acts. 437 887 1895 contain Acts, but based on the information compiled by the 
Alands, they cannot be true members of Family 453; either they are severely mixed or they 
belong to another text-type.) 


The question then becomes, what is the nature of the Family 453 text? The Alands esteem it 
highly; in Acts, they list 836 as Category II and 307 453 610 1678 as Category III (we should 
note, however, that there is no reason, based on their numbers, to separate 36 from the other 
four; all have almost exactly the same ratio of Byzantine readings to UBS readings). But the 
Alands' classification does not caharacterize text-types; it simply tells us how non-Byzantine a 
manuscript is. If we look at the above list, it would appear that the members of Family 36 fall 
closer to 1739 than to any of the other primary manuscripts (e.g. * AB DLP 614). And indeed, 
we find Thomas C. Geer, Jr., who studied Family 1739 in Acts, labelling 453 as a weak member: 
itis "somewhat significantly related to [the leading manuscripts of Family 1739]" -- but he adds 
that it "does not have a strong enough relationship to be considered a leading member of the 
family... it is already clear that it is a 'cousin' at best" (Family 1739 in Acts, p. 100). Geer did not 
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study the other members of Family 453, but there is every reason to believe that he would have 
regarded the other members similarly. The evidence listed in the table above is also 
inconclusive; while 453 and its relatives agree with 1739 on the order of 75% of the time in the 
sample (which those who follow the Colwell Definition would regard as close enough to belong 
to a text-type), it should be noted that the above sample is biased; it contains many readings 
where D opposes the entire Greek tradition -- readings which should not be counted under the 
Colwell definition. If these are omitted, the agreement between 1739 and Family 453 falls well 
below the 70% threshhold (on the order of 65%). It's also noteworthy that 453 agrees more with 
1739's more Byzantine relatives (945 1891) than with 1739 itself. Finally, if we examine the 
number of non-Byzantine agreements in the above sample, 453 does not stand all that close to 
1739; it has 37 such agreements with 1739, but 37 also with P’”4 and B (even though P”4 is not 
complete), 36 with * -- and, by comparison, 53 non-Byzantine agreements with 36, 57 with 307, 
50 with 610, and 53 with 1678. Thus it would seem likely that 453 and Family 453, while they 
may share common influences with Family 1739, are not truly members of the same text-type 
(though a fuller study would be needed to make this certain; Geer's work, even if one ignores 
several methodological problems, did not examine Family 453 as a whole, and the data for Acts 
given above is based on too small a sample). 


In the Catholic Epistles, the situation changes somewhat. The Alands' data implies that 453 and 
its relatives are much more Byzantine in the Catholic Epistles than in Acts. Wachtel elaborates 
this analysis of the data considerably. 453 and its relatives are listed among the manuscripts 
with a text 30-40% non-Byzantine. Within this group (not really a text-type), we find 453 heading 
a group of eight manuscripts: 36, 94, 307, 453, 918, 920, 1678, 2197. 36, 307, and 1678 we of 
course recognize as members of Family 453 in Acts. 94 is reported by Von Soden to have 
Oecumenius's commentary on the Acts and Epistles, but has Andreas on the Apocalypse. 918 
is listed as another Oecumenius manuscript by Von Soden (though the Kurzgefasste Liste does 
not show it as having a commentary); it does not contain Acts. 920 is not a commentary 
manuscript, but Von Soden lists it as another 12 manuscript (although von Soden assigns it to 
the 1@3 group rather than 121). 2197 contains only Paul and Catholic Epistles, and Von Soden 
does not seem to have classified it outside Paul (since he lists it simply as a Theophylact/Paul 
manuscript). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: A740 
Tischendorf/Scrivener: 4534 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
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Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS4 for Acts. 


Other Works: 
Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts, Scholars Press, 1994, discusses 453 in the context 
of Family 1739. 


Manuscript 472 


London, Lambeth Palace 1177. Soden's €1386; Scrivener's 511&/cS¢'. Contains the Gospels 
with extensive lacunae (lacking Matt. 4:1-7:6, 20:21-21:12, Luke 4:29-5:1, 16:24-17:13, 20:19- 
41, John 6:51-8:2, 12:20-40, 14:27-15:13, 17:6-18:2, 18:37-19:14. Dated paleographically to the 
thirteenth century by the Liste and von Soden; Scrivener says eleventh or twelfth. Classified by 
von Soden as |’, that is, among the miscellaneous "Western"/Byzantine mixed manuscripts. 
Wisse's data would seem to at least allow the possibility that it is mixed with something not quite 
Byzantine; he lists it as "Mix/Kmix/Mix; pair with 1009." This is given some additional support by 
the Alands, who do not assign 472 to any Category. Scrivener notes that it is "for valuable 
readings by far the most important at Lambeth [presumably of the gospel minuscules], 
shamefully ill written, torn and much mutilated.” It has rather incomplete equipment: Ammonian 
sections but no Eusebian data; lectionary markings and Synaxarion but no Menologion; partial 
KEOOACLO. 


Manuscript 473 


London, Lambeth Palace 1178. Soden's €1390; Scrivener's 512°&/dS¢". Contains the Gospels, 
now complete (the first few leaves, containing introductory matter and Matt. 1:1-8, were lost for 
a time). Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century by the Liste and von Soden; Scrivener 
offers the curious dating "xi or xiv.". Classified by von Soden as I«¢, that is, as part of the third 
group of Family II witnesses, along with such manuscripts as 229 280 482 1354. Wisse's 
results generally confirm this; 473 is listed as a member of €473 -- although it should be noted 
that none of von Soden's I*¢ witnesses are part of €473. The Alands classify 473 as Category V. 
Physically, Scrivener describes the manuscript as "A noble-looking copy" and written "in a fine 
hand, splendidly illuminated, and with much curious matter in the subscriptions." It has the usual 
Eusebian apparatus and lectionary equipment. 
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Manuscript 476 


London, British Museum, Arundel 524. Soden's €1126; Scrivener's 566°/hS¢". Contains the 
Gospels complete. Dated paleographically to the eleventh century by all authorities. Classified 
by von Soden as K'. Wisse almost agrees, listing the manuscript as Kx (to Wisse, K! is part of 
Kx. As one would expect, the Alands classify 476 as Category V. Physically, 476 is rather small 
(just more than 17x13 cm), but otherwise un-noteworthy; it has the usual Eusebian and 
lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 477 


Cambridge, Trinity College B.X.17. Soden's €350; Scrivener's 508¢/iS°". Contains the Gospels 
complete. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century by all recent authorities (Bentley, who 
gave it to Trinity College -- it was originally from Athos -- dated it XI). Classified by von Soden as 
[Ba: other members of this group include 348 and 1279; and the "b" group of this type contains 
16 1216 1579 1588 (part). Wisse gives a similar classification, placing 477 in Group 1216 (one of 
two groups Wisse associated with IB, Group 16 being the other). Wisse calls Group 1216 clearly 
distinct from K*, but the Alands classify 477 as Category V. It has only limited marginalia: 
Ammonian Sections but no Eusebian apparatus, and while the lectionary information is present, 
there is no menologion. Even the synaxarion may be an afterthought, as it (and the hypotheses 
to Matthew) are on paper while the rest of the manuscript is parchment. 


Manuscript 482 


British Museum Burney 20. Soden's €329; Scrivener's 570®/ps¢'. Contains the Gospels 
complete. Dated by its colophon to 1285 -- although, in an interesting forgery, this has been 
altered to read 985 (the two have the same indiction). Classified by von Soden as IK, that is, as 
part of the third group of Family II witnesses, along with such manuscripts as 229 280 473 
1354. Wisse's results partly confirm this; he lists 482 as K*/IT@/II@. Scrivener, who collated the 
manuscript, comments that it is "quite equal in value to Cod. cS¢ [472, which shows in Wisse's 
list as primarily mixed]... and often agrees closely with wS¢' [489, which is listed by Wisse as 
pure IT@]." The Alands, however, assign 482 to Category V. As members of Family II more often 
than not are uncategorized in their lists, they would seem to supply some faint support for the 
Wisse's contention that 482 has some KX. The manuscript was written by a monk named 
Theophilus, and Scrivener reports that it has "many corrections" from a later hand, which also 
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added the lectionary lists (though the lectionary markings in the text, like the Eusebian 
apparatus, is from the first hand). 


Manuscript 485 


London, British Museum Burney 23. Soden's €1386; Scrivener's 572°/sS¢’. Contains the Gospels 
with major lacunae (lacking Luke 5:22-9:32, 11:31-12:25, 27:24-28:4, John 8:14-end). Dated 
paleographically to the thirteenth century by von Soden and Aland; Scrivener suggests the 
twelfth. Classified by von Soden as |’, i.e. in the miscellaneous vaguely "Western" witnesses. 
Wisse classifies it as KX, and this is supported by the Alands, who list it as Category V. Von 
Soden may have been confused by the way it was written; Scrivener describes the manuscript 
as "boldly but carelessly written" -- though he also commens "with many later changes and 
weighty readings.” It has full lectionary equipment and the Ammonian Sections, but not the 
Eusebian apparatus. 


Manuscript 495 


London, British Museum Add. 16183. Soden's €243; Scrivener's 581°. Contains the Gospels 
complete, though some of the introductory material has been lost. Dated paleographically to the 
twelfth century. Classified by von Soden as |', i.e. in the miscellaneous vaguely "Western" 
witnesses. Wisse classifies it as Kmix, while the Alands do not list it as belonging to any 
Category. All of these descriptions, diverse as they sound, imply much the same thing: A 
manuscript clearly Byzantine, but with some readings not associated with KX. Whether these 
readings have any real value must await a more detailed study. It has a full apparatus (Eusebian 
materials, lectionary equipment, etc.), though the Eusebian tables were not finished. The hand 
is described by Scrivener as "minute." The manuscript is thought to have been taken from Sinai. 
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New Testament Manuscripts 
Numbers 2001 and up 


Note: In the catalog which follows, bold type indicates a full entry. Plain type indicates a short 
entry, which may occur under another manuscript. 


Contents: 


e 2127: see under 365 and Family 2127 
e 2138 and Family 2138 


e 2145 
e 2193: see under 1 and Family 1 
e 2200 


e 2298: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
e 2412: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


2 2427 
2 2464 
e 2492: see under 330 and Family 330 
2 2495 
2 2542 


Manuscript 2138 and Family 2138 
Location/ Catalog Number 

Moscow. Catalog number: University 2. 

Contents 


2138 contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. It has a few slight lacunae (e.g. 1 John 2:7- 
17). 2138 is written on parchment, with one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated by its colophon to the year 1072. 
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Description and Text-type 


Note: Family 2138 is the name that Amphoux offers for a large group of manuscripts having a 
very distinct text of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. The name is slightly deceptive -- Family 
2138 is actually a separate text-type (at least in the Catholic Epistles) not merely a family, and 
2138 is not the earliest representative of the type (the Harklean Syriac is). Nor does 2138 
always have the family text (in Paul, 2138 is mostly Byzantine). But | have adopted the name 
for consistency with Amphoux. 


Now for the details on 2138: 


Aland and Aland list 2138 as Category Ill in the Acts and Epistles and V in the Apocalypse. Von 
Soden describes it as I¢! in the Acts and Epistles and K in the Apocalypse. In the Johannine 
Epistles, Richards lists it as the best representative of his A! group (which Richards describes 
as having an Alexandrian text, but in fact his A! is Family 2138). Amphoux places it at the head 
of Family 2138 in the Catholics. Wachtel puts it in the Hk9" family, another name for Family 
2138. 


The analysis of Amphoux, Richards, and Wachtel are clearly correct as far as the Catholic 
Epistles is concerned. 2138 is the oldest and one of the best representatives of the family 
which bears its name. It should not, however, be considered the ancestor of the type. Family 
2138 is fairly large (Amphoux lists as primary witnesses 206, 429, 522, 614, 1108, 1292, 1448, 
1505, 1518, 1611, 1758, 1799, 1831, 1890, 2138, and 2495; Wachtel offers 206, 429, 522, 614, 
630, 1292, 1490, 1505, 1611, 1799, 1831, 1890, 2138, 2200, 2412, and 2495. Richards 
confirms the results for 206, 614, 1611, 1799, 2138, and 2412; | have verified them for 206, 
429, 522, 614, 630, 1505, 1518, 1611, 1799, 2138, 2412, and 2495). The Harklean Syriac also 
goes with this type. It can be shown that the family falls into various subgroups (2138+1611, 
61442412, 630+1799+2200, 1505+2495). Since the other groups preserve certain family 
readings not found in 2138 and 1611, it follows that the group is earlier (and less Byzantine) 
than 2138. It is, in fact, older than the Harklean Syriac, since the Harklean also lacks many 
characteristic readings of the family. It thus appears that Family 2138 is an early text-type. 
Amphoux equates it with the "Western" text, but this is rather doubtful based on the results in 
Paul. 


It appears that Family 2138 also exists in the Acts, and includes many of the same witnesses 
as in the Catholics. In Acts, however, the family is somewhat less striking. Its best-known 
representative, 614, has often been labelled "Western" -- but here, again, the evidence is 
somewhat weak. (See also the entry on 614.) 


Family 2138 also exists in Paul, but here the name is deceptive, since 2138 -- which in these 
books is largely Byzantine -- appears to abandon it. The remaining texts are 1505, 1611, 2495, 
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probably 2005, and a portion of 1022 (Pastorals, Hebrews), plus of course the Harklean Syriac. 
The family is much more Byzantine than in the Acts and Epistles. It is worth noting that this 
family does not show any demonstrable affiliation with the D-F-G text. Thus there is no reason 
to believe that Family 2138 is "Western." 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 2138 
in Paul. Note: Von Soden also classifies 1518, 1108, 2138, and 1245 with the Ic! group -- but 
1518 is lost, 1108 and 1245 seem to be mixed, and 2138 has at best a weak family text in Paul; 
they are therefore omitted from the table pending better information. 


‘Soden 


. |Comment 
descrip. 


MS Date Location |Catalog Number 


Contains the Acts and 
Epistles with minor 
lacunae. Contains a Family 
2138 text only in the 
Pastorals and Hebrews; 
Kx elsewhere it is Byzantine 
(the Alands do not classify 
1022, but Richards places 
it in his group B4 in the 
Catholics). A collation was 
published by K. W. Clark. 


Colophon claims a date of 
1084, but Colwell has 
shown this is false. 
Contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles. The 
Alands list it as Category III 
in the Acts and Epistles, V 
in the Gospels. Wisse 
confirms that it is Byzantine 
in the Gospels (Kx and Kx 
Cluster 281; paired with 
2495, which pairs with 
1505 in the Acts and 
Epistles as well). 


Walters Art Gallery MS. 


1022 |XIV Baltimore 533 


1505 |XII Athos Lavra B' 26 (KX) 
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Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse with lacunae. 
Earliest and best Greek 
manuscript of the family in 
Athens _ |National Library 94 |c1 Paul. Rated Category III by 
the Alands (but II in the 
Apocalypse, where von 
Soden groups it with 
Andreas)). 


Contains the Acts and 
portions of Paul (2 
Corinthians-Hebrews). 
Rated Category III for Paul 
by the Alands. Not properly 
2005 XIV Escorial (Psi Ill 2 |c1 studied, and may not be a 
member of Family 2138, 
but scattered readings in 
von Soden imply that it 
probably goes with this text 
at least in part. 
Contains the entire New 
2495 |XIV/XV Sinai 


Testament with minor 

lacunae. Very close to 
1505 but slightly more 

The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 2138 

in the Catholics. The column "Identified by" lists the scholar(s) who have associated the 

manuscript with Family 2138. 


Byzantine; it may possibly 
Ms Date Location Catalog Number Haat Identified by |\Comment 
| | eScrip. 


X (earlier dated 


1611 iH 


be a descendent of 1505. 
Wisse reports that it also 
goes with 1505 in the 
Gospels (K* and K* Cluster 
281; paired with 1505). The 
Alands rate it "Category III 
with reservations" in Paul. 


St. Catherine's 
Monastery Gr. 1992 
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Contains the Acts 
and Epistles with 
lacunae. 2 and 3 
John and Jude are 
not Family 2138; 
they come from 
another hand (dated 
XIV) which also 
supplied Acts 1:1- 
12:3, 13:5-15. 206 is 
listed as Category Ill 
by the Alands in the 
Catholics; V 
elsewhere. Originally 
from "a Greek 
island" (Scrivener). 
Like 429, 522, 630, 
and 2200, it belongs 


Amphoux, 
206 Xill London Lambeth 1182 __|[b1 Richards, 
Wachtel 


and Epistes in the 
hand of one George; 


Herzog August 
429 |XIV Wolfenbiittel Libr. 16.7 Aug. —_|[b1 
Ao 


Acts and Catholics; 
V in Paul and the 
Apocalypse. Von 
Soden lists it as K(1) 
in the Apocalypse. 
Like 206, 522, 630, 
and 2200, it belongs 
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522 (1515 Oxford 


Complete New 
Testament, "written 
by Michael 
Damascenus the 
Cretin for John 
Francis Picus of 
Mirandola" 
(Scrivener). Rev. 
2:11-23 are lost. The 
Alands list 522 as 
Category Ill in the 
Acts and Catholics; 
V in the Gospels, 
Paul, and 
Apocalypse. Von 
Soden lists it as KX in 
the Gospels and IP in 
the Apocalypse. It 
has the Euthalian 
prologues but 
evidently not the 
text. Like 206, 429, 
630, and 2200, it 
belongs to Family 
1739 in Acts. 


Bodleian Library, Iot 
Canon. Gr. 34 


(missing Jude 3- 
end). Pairs with 2412 
(the Alands, who 
rate 614 as Category 
Ill, consider them 
sisters; Clark thought 
2412 might be 614's 


: Amphoux, aa 
ci Xian Ean Ub ee Richards, SSEOBN 
P Wachtel = P&taP y 


that 614 is a niece or 
grand-niece of 
2412). Commonly 
linked to the 
"Western" text in 
Acts -- although this 
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cannot be 
considered 
conclusively proved. 


Contains the Acts 
and Epistles (lacking 
Acts 4:9-5:1). Pairs 
with 2200 throughout 
and and probably 
with 1799 (in the 
Catholics only); also 
(at a greater 
distance) with 206, 
429, 522. The 
Alands list as 
Category Ill, but the 
text in fact varies 
eee ety IP ~~ Wachtel widely. In Acts it, like 
206, 429, 522, and 
2200, belongs to 
Family 1739 (with 
significant Byzantine 
mixture). The early 
epistles of Paul are 
also mixed Family 
1739; in the later 
epistles it is entirely 
Byzantine. In the 
Catholics it is one of 
the best Family 2138 
groups. 


Contains the Acts 
and Epistles with 
lacunae. Identified 
by Von Soden as 
Family 2138 in Paul 
as in the Catholics, 
but evidence for this 
is weak. Not 
classified by the 
Alands, which 
probably indicates 
that it has, at best, a 


630 |XIV Rome 


1108 |xIIl Athos Esphigmenu 64 _ ||c1 Amphoux 
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Contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. The Alands 
list 1292 a Category 
Il in the Catholics 
and V elsewhere. 
Listed by the von 
Soden as Ik in the 
Gospels and kX in 
Paul. Wisse 
describes it as weak 
Pi in Luke 1 and Kx 


; National Libr. 

1292 |xIll Paris Suppl. Gr. 1224 
in Luke 20. 
Contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. The Alands 
list 1448 as Category 
Ill in the Catholics 
and V elsewhere. 
Listed by Von Soden 
as KX (?) in the 
Gospels; Wisse 

1448 XI Athos Lavra A' 13 Amphoux describes it as 
Cluster 127. Wachtel 
does not consider it 
to be a true member 
of Family 2138, but 
lists it (along with 
1852) as being in the 
"Umfeld" of the 
family, implying that 
it is somewhat akin. 


Contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and 
1490 /xIl Athos Lavra A' 65 Kr Wachtel Epistles. Not 
classified by the 
Alands or Wisse. 
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Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. Pairs with 
2495. The Alands list 
it as Category Ill in 
the Acts and 
Epistles, V in the 
Gospels. Wisse 
confirms that it is 
Byzantine in the 
Gospels (KX and Kx 


1505 /xIl Athos Lavra B' 26 (KX) 


1518 XIV [ct Amphoux 


Amphoux, 
Richards, 
Wachtel 


ee ee 


Lost (formerly at 
Lambeth Palace in 
London; may be the 
same as 1896). 
Contained the Acts 
and Epistles 
(missing Acts 7:52- 


lacunae. Pairs with 
2138, although it 
seems to be later 
and inferior. Rated 
Category Ill by the 
Alands (but II in the 
Apocalypse, where 
von Soden groups it 
with Andreas). 


Contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and 
Apocalyse with 
lacunae. Not 
classified by the 
Alands. 


X (earlier 
1611 \dated Athens 
XII) 


National Library 
94 


jc1 


1758 XIll Lesbos Limonos 132. |b1 Amphoux 


2 | =: | 2 
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Catholics. In Paul it 
has a mostly 
Byzantine text, with 
a very few readings 
of other sorts, plus 
lectionary incipits. 
Not classfied by the 
Alands; von Soden 
lists it as a gospels 
manuscript! 


Univ. Libr. Med. 
a. Ren. Ms. 
Garrett 8 


Amphoux, 
Richards, 
Wachtel 


Princeton (N.J.) 


NT Manuscripts 2001 and up 
National Libr. 


1799 |XII/XIIl 
131 


1890 |XIV Jerusalem Taphu 462 Amphoux 
Amphoux, 
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Contains the Acts 
and Epistles. Not 
classified by the 
Alands. Wachtel 
notes that it belongs 
to Hk9" (family 2138) 
in James and 1 
Peter, but is largely 
Byzantine in the 
other epistles. 


Contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and 
Apocalypse. Von 
Soden classified the 
Apocalypse as K. 
The Alands list it as 
Category Ill in the 
Acts and Epistles 
and V in the 


(though 2138 is the 
better of the two). It 
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2138/1072 Moscow Univ. 2 jca Richards, is the best and 
Wachtel (except for the 

Harklean Syriac) 
earliest manuscript 
of Family 2138, but 
is not the ancestor of 
the others; the 
2138+1611 group 
has some Byzantine 
corruptions not found 
in the 614+241 2, 
630+1799+2200, 
and 1505+2495 
groups. 


Contains the entire 
New Testament. 
Pairs with 630 in the 
Acts and Epistles; 
also with 1799 in the 
Catholics. Von 
Soden classifies it as 
Kx in the Gospels; 
Wisse lists it as 
Kx/Kmix/Kx, Geer 
classifies it (like 630, 
and also 206, 429, 
and 522) with Family 
1739 in Acts. The 
Alands classify it as 
Category Ill in the 
Acts and Epistles, V 
in the Gospels and 
Apocalypse. 


2200 |XIV Elasson Olympiotisses 79 || Wachtel 
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University of 
Chicago Libr. 
MS. 922 


2412 |XIl Chicago 


St. Catherine's 
Monastery Gr. 
1992 


2495 |XIV/XV_ Sinai 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «116 


Richards, 
Wachtel 
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Contains the Acts 
and Epistles, missing 
Rom. 13:4-15:26, 
Hebrews 13:7-16. 
Heb. 12:28-13:6 was 
written by a later 
hand over an 
erasure. Pairs with 
614 (the Alands list 
them as sisters, both 
belonging to 
Category Ill; Clark 
offers the possibility 


). K. 
published a collation, 


describes it as "neat 
and plain, and fairly 


well preserved." 


Contains the entire 
New Testament with 
minor lacunae. Very 
close to 1505 but 
slightly more 
Byzantine; it may 
possibly be a 
descendent of 1505. 
Wisse reports that it 
also goes with 1505 
in the Gospels (K* 
and Kx Cluster 281; 
paired with 1505). 
The Alands rate it 
"Category III with 
reservations" in Paul 
and "higher" for the 
Catholics. 
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Bibliography 


Collations: 

Barbara Aland with Andreas Juckel, Das Neue Testament in Syrischer Uberliefung | collates 
2138 (along with 1505, 1611, and 2495) against the Harklean Syriac in James, 1 Peter, and 1 
John. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS4 for the Catholic Epistles. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Acts and Epistles, but the citations are not overly 
accurate. 


Other Works: 

C.-B. Amphoux, "La Parenté textuelle de sy" et du gr. 2138 dans Jacques," Biblica 62. 

C.-B. Amphoux, "Quelques temoins grecs des formes textuelles les plus anciennes de I'Epitre 
de Jacques: le groupe 2138 (ou 614)" New Testament Studies 28. 


Manuscript 2145 


Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 222. Soden's €1222. Contains the Gospels; 
Matthew 1:1-9:28 being lost. Dated by its colophon to 1144/1145, and written by a scribe 
named John. Textually the manuscript contains several interesting features; the first hand lacks 
the story of the Adulteress, which was added by a later hand. In addition, the title page of Mark 
contains a sort of summary of Mark 16:9-20. Von Soden classified 2145 as I° (other 
manuscripts of this type being U X 213 443 1071 1321(part) 1574). Wisse describes it as 
M1195 in Luke 1 and 10 and kX in Luke 20. Other members of M1195 include 293 1195 1589 
2200(part) 2549(part). The Alands do not assign 2145 to a Category; this seems to imply that 
2145 is not purely Byzantine, but is much more Byzantine than anything else. 


Manuscript 2200 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Elasson. Catalog number: Olympiotisses, 79. 
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Contents 

Contains the entire New Testament. 2200 is written on paper, one column per page. 
Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 

Description and Text-type 


In the Gospels, von Soden grouped 2200 with Kx. This concurs with Aland and Aland (who 
place it in Category V) and for the most part with Wisse, who places it in KX in Luke 10 and 20, 
although he classifies it as M1195 in Luke 1. 


In the Apocalypse, the Alands place it in Category V. It belongs to the main K group (headed by 
046). 


2200 is much more interesting in the Acts and Epistles, where the Alands promote it to 
Category III and von Soden places it in I>. We can, however, be more detailed. Wachtel places 
it in the Hk9" (family 2138) group in the Catholic Epistles. Geer places it among the members of 
Family 1739 in the Acts. Within family 1739, 2200 is closest to 630 (a fact confirmed by both 
the Alands and Geer). 


This kinship continues in Paul. The apparatus of UBS lists 396 readings for 2200. 630 exists 
for 392 of these. And the two manuscripts agree in 378 of these 392 readings (96%; by 
comparison, 2200 agrees with L -- a typical Byzantine manuscript -- 80% of the time, and with 
1739 61% of the time). Even more amazingly, 630 and 2200 agree in all 54 of their mutual non- 
Byzantine readings. The following table lists their disagreements, with comments: 


Verse 2200 reads ‘630 reads ‘Comment 
Rom. 5:1 |eyouev EXWLMEV 
Rom. 10:1 |tov Iopaea eotiv QUTOV ere orale 20 
Rom. 14:1 9 |2200*vid SLOKOLEV ‘|StaKopev 630 2200** Byzantine - 

eal 630 Byzantine; 2200 
Rom. 15:24 POON pee EAEVOOLOL TPOO VULAG with 1739 

| | {2200 Byzantine; 

1C0 4:17 = =|Xptotw Xpiotw@ Inoov ney st all pen 
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2200 Byzantine; 630 


1C0 11:15 |SedotoH QvTN SEdSOTAL with 1739 
1100 13:3 [KkavOnowpor KAVONOOLAL 
2200 Byzantine (with 
1Co 15:49 \bopeompev OPEGOLEV 1739); 630 with 6 
1881 
otav d€ TO OVNTOV... 630 Byzantine; 2200 
1Co 15:54 ey poe dE TO OOAPTOV...AOKVACLAV with 1739* 
106 15:55 |" eo Meh ov one KEVTPOV TOV OTD ASN TOV VLKOG oe evealllne, eee 
| VLKOO subsingular 
2C0 1:10 jot kom ett jon KO '2200 Byzantine 
2Co 1:11 Inuav DLLOV '2200 Byzantine 
2Co 12:1 |Kavxacbat dy KOVYAGOOL el Byzantine text divided 
] 2200 Byzantine; 630 
Gal 4:7 BEov SLA XPLOTOD dL XPLOTOD subsingular 


Thus it will be seen that 2200 and 630 are extremely close in both Acts and Epistles. (It is 
interesting that they are also of the same century). Based on the above, it would appear that 
neither is the ancestor of the other. The two are probably cousins, descended from the same 
ancestor with one or two intermediate stages. This means that 2200's text is closely 
comparable to 630's: Weak Family 1739 in the Acts; weak family 1739 in Romans-Galatians; 
purely Byzantine in Ephesians-Hebrews; Family 2138 in the Catholic Epistles. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6414 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS4 for Paul. 


Other Works: 

Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 
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Manuscript 2427 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Chicago. Catalog number: University of Chicago Library, MS. 972. 
Contents 

2427 contains the Gospel of Mark (only). 

Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century, with some uncertainty. 2427 is written on 
parchment, one column per page. 


Description and Text-type 


Because 2427 came to light relatively recently, and because it contains only Mark, few attempts 
have been made to classify it. The only comprehensive classification to include it is that of the 
Alands, who rate it Category I. 


Despite the limitations of the Alands' methods, this seems to be a correct evaluation. 2427 is 
unquestionably the least Byzantine and most strongly Alexandrian of the minuscules of Mark. It 
is, in fact, the strongest ally of Vaticanus in that book; it seems to stand in almost the same 
relationship with B as B has with P’9 -- i.e. the same sort of text, with a slight mixture of other 
readings which have arisen over time. Samples indicate about an 80% rate of agreement with 
B; the only substantial difference is that 2427 includes 16:9-20. 2427 is not nearly as close to 
the other Alexandrian witnesses. 


The above circumstances have left 2427 under something of a cloud. It is certainly reasonable 
to ask how a fourteenth century minuscule could have fewer Byzantine readings than any other 
manuscript more recent than the fourth century! So there are some who have doubted its 
authenticity. This has led to further examinations, of various types. Mary Virginia Orna, Patricia 
L. Lang, J. E. Katon, Thomas F. Mathews, and Robert S. Nelson, in "Applications of Infrared 
Microspectroscopy to Art Historical Questions about Medieval Manuscripts" (Archaeological 
Chemistry, 4 (1988), pp. 270-288) find that one of the illustrations contain a chemical with a 
cyanide (-CN) group. The only known pigment containing a cyanide group is Prussian Blue 
(KFe[Fe(CN)g]) -- first commercially produced by Diebach in around 1704. The chemical is 
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complex, and rather dangerous to create, so chances are strong (though it's not quite certain) 
that a painting containing it dates from the eighteenth century or later. (Thanks to Wieland 
Willker for bringing this to my attention.) 

On the other hand, the parchment appears old (though it has not, as of now, been examined in 
detail with modern methods), and the writing is also somewhat weathered. It's hard to know 
what to make of this. If genuine, 2427 should be considered among the leading Alexandrian 
witnesses. If a forgery (and the evidence does perhaps point in that direction), what was the 
purpose? Is it possible that the illustrations are later than the manuscript itself? 

And chemical arguments have certain dangers. For example, it has been maintained that the 
presence of titanium dioxide in ink implies recent creation. But it has now been shown that 
titanium dioxide does occur in older inks. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 

Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA2’. 

Cited in UBS4. 

Cited in SQE!3. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 2464 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Patmos. Catalog number: Joannu 742. 

Contents 

Originally contained the Acts and Epistles. The largest part of Acts has been lost; the 
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manuscript begins in chapter 19. In Paul, 2464 lacks Rom. 11:29-16:10, the Pastorals, 
Philemon, and Hebrews 7:2-14, 9:20-10:4, 10:19-end. In the Catholics, the manuscript ends in 3 
John; Jude has been lost. 2464 is written on parchment, with one column per page in the 
Gospels and two columns per page elsewhere. 


Date/ Scribe 


Originally dated to the tenth century, NA2’ lowers this to the ninth century (probably based on 
the claim by F. J. Leroy that 2464 is from the same pen -- that of Nikolaos Studites -- as the 
dated ninth century minuscule 461. Aland and Wachtel do not concede this claim, but allow that 
"2464... comes from the same time and probably even the same scriptorium as the Uspenski 
Gospels [=461])." 


Description and Text-type 


The basic run of the text is late Alexandrian, but heavily mixed. Romans is almost purely 
Byzantine. Even in the remaining books it appears that about half the original Alexandrian 
readings have been replaced by Byzantine. 2464 has few striking readings; its readings are 
usually supported by a large number of Alexandrian witnesses. 


Aland and Aland list 2464 as Category Il. It is the author's opinion that this is clearly too high a 


ranking. Even if one ignores the block mixture in Romans, the rest of the text has enough 
Byzantine readings that it belongs in Category Ill. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 for Paul. 

Cited in NA2’ for Paul. 

Cited in UBS4 for the Acts and Epistles. 

Other Works: 

F. J. Leroy, "Le Patmos St. Jean 742 [Gregory 2464]," published in Th. Lefevre, Zetesis, 


Bijdragen... aan Prof. Dr. E. de Stijcker, 1973. 
Barbara Aland and Klaus Wachtel, "The Greek Minuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament" 
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(translated by Bart D. Enrman, and appearing in Ehrman & Michael W. Holmes, Eds., The Text 
of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, 
Eerdmans, 1995) very briefly discusses, with references, the history of 2464 (p. 45). 


Manuscript 2495 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Sinai. Catalog number: Kathar.-Kloster Gr. 1992. 
Contents 


Originally contained the entire New Testament. A few odd phrases have been lost due to 
damage over the years. It is written on paper, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fourtheenth/fifteenth century. 

Description and Text-type 

In the Acts and Epistles, 2495 belongs with the family 2138 text-type (also called family 1611, 
family 614, Hk9', etc.; a Greek text related to that also found in the Harklean Syriac; see the 
entry on 2138). It is particularly close to 1505; if 2495 is not a descendent of 1505, they 


certainly have a close common ancestor. 2495, however, has noticeably more Byzantine 
readings than 1505. It preserves few if any family readings not found in 1505. 


In the Catholics, 1505 and 2495 form a distinctive subtype within family 2138 (other subgroups 
being 2138+1611, 61442412, 630+1799+2200, etc). Some, e.g. Amphoux, have considered 
this to be residue of the "Western" text. This, however, can be disputed; see the entry on 614. 


In Paul, the text of this family is much weaker, and clear representatives are fewer (to my 
knowledge, only 1505, 1611, 2495, the Harklean Syriac, probably 2005, and parts of 1022). 


1505 and 2495 also go together in the Gospels, although there they are Byzantine. 


To date, 2495 has not been studied in the Apocalypse. (1505 does not contain that book.) 
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See also the entry on 1505. 


Wisse describes 2495 as K™ix/Kx/Kx, and adds "K* Cluster 261 in 1 and 10; pair with 1505." 
Aland and Aland list it as "Category III with reservations, but higher in the Catholic Epistles." 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 for the Acts and Epistles. 

Cited in UBSS for the Acts and Epistles. 

In NA27 it has been replaced by 1505. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 2542 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Saint Petersburg. Catalog number: Public Library Gr. 694 

Contents 

2542 contains Matthew with slight lacunae, Mark, and Luke (missing 24:20-end). 
Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the twelfth (so SQE'8) or thirteenth century (so NA2/, Wisse, etc.) 
2542 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Description and Text-type 


2542 has only recently come to scholarly attention, and relatively little is known of its text. The 
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Alands classify it as Category Ill. Wisse lists it as Mixed in Luke 1 and a weak member of 
Family 1 in Luke 10 and 20. 


Both assessments seem to be correct. Spot checks of the Nestle apparatus show 2542 to be 
much more Byzantine than anything else. In some places (e.g Mark 8) it does appear to have 
affinities with family 1 (although even here it is more Byzantine than most members of the 
family); in others (e.g. Mark 1) it seems to be simply a witness with many Byzantine readings 
and a handful of non-Byzantine variants of no particular type. 


Since 2542 lacks the Gospel of John, we cannot tell where it places John 7:53-8:11 (which 
Family 1, of course, places after John 21:25). Other than that, it generally has the more 
Byzantine reading at noteworthy points of variation (e.g. it includes Mark 16:9-20 without 


variant or question; although Family 1 has a note here; 2542 also includes Luke 22:43-44, 
23:34, although of course both of these are found in Family 1). 


Quite frankly, | do not understand 2542 was included in the NA2’ apparatus when manuscripts 
such as 157, 1071, and 1241 were omitted. It is a useful but not exceptional manuscript. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA2? for Mark and Luke. 

Cited in SQE1S (with no notation in the list of witnesses of any lacunae, indicating that it is cited 
for all four gospels. Obviously, however, it cannot be cited for John, and a cursory examination 


of the apparatus to Matthew makes me wonder if it is fully cited for that gospel). 


Other Works: 
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The Claremont Profile Method 


Contents: * Introduction * The Procedure * The Results * Wisse's Groups and the Alands' 
Categories 


Introduction 


The Claremont Profile Method (often "CPM") stands as the first attempt in the history of New 
Testament Textual Criticism at a complete, comprehensive, and repeatable classification of 
manuscripts. The CPM was created in the 1960s for the International Greek New Testament 
Project (IGNTP). The IGNTP was preparing a critical apparatus of Luke, and needed a method 
to determine which manuscripts should be included. The result was the CPM, which eventually 
was used to classify some 1500 manuscripts of Luke. 


The reasons for the creation of the CPM are given by Eldon Jay Epp in "The Claremont Profile 
Method for Grouping New Testament Minuscule Manuscripts" (first read to the Pacific Coast 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature, and now published in Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon D. 
Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism, Studies and 
Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993, pp. 211-220). The method itself is fully detailed in Frederick 
Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence, Studies and 
Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1992. As both of these books are readily available, the procedure 
will only be sketched here. 


It will be noted that Wisse often calls the CPM simply the "Profile Method." This should be 
strenuously avoided. Profile methods abound; Bart D. Ehrman's "Comprehensive Profile 
Method" is only the best-known of the techniques based on manuscript profiling (the present 
author has developed three different ones by himself). Thus one should always specify that one 
means the Claremont Profile Method. 


The Procedure 


The Claremont procedure is relatively simple. A section of text (typically one chapter of a 
Biblical book) is selected as a sample base. A group of manuscripts (preferably a large group) 
is collated over this sample, and their variant readings recorded. The Textus Receptus is used 
as a collation base. Readings are recorded as agreeing or disagreeing with the Textus 
Receptus. (It will be noted that this procedure does not assign any value to the Textus 
Receptus; it is simply a collation base. Any text could reasonably have been used.) Although it 
is not explicitly stated, it seems to have been the goal of the profilers to break as many variants 
as possible into binaries (i.e. variants where only two readings exist). 
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From this collation set a series of "profiles" emerge. Each manuscript casts a profile -- an image 
of its agreements and disagreements with the Textus Receptus. The result is something like a 
binary stream of data, for example agree-agree-disagree-agree-disagree etc. This can be 
represented physically in several ways (this is one of the senses in which the word "profile" 
applies). One is to represent agreements by spaces and disagreements by crosses; in this 
case, the above profile becomes 


x | 


Or we could put agreements in the left column and disagreements in the right: 


A 
A 

D 
A 

D 


In any case, we have a "shape" of a manuscript. Where enough manuscripts have similar 
shapes, we label this a "group profile." Manuscripts which have this approximate profile belong 
to this group. 


Having defined our profiles, we can simply compare any new manuscripts with the extant group 
profiles and quickly analyse the manuscript. 


This was the procedure followed by Wisse and his colleague Paul R. McReynolds for Luke. 
Starting with several hundred manuscripts already on file, they created group profiles and then 
set in to classify the manuscripts of Luke (using three chapters for their classifications). 


The Results 


The first result of the CPM was the analysis by Wisse and McReynolds of the manuscripts of 
Luke. This was in many ways a triumph. For the first time, solid and useful data on over a 
thousand manuscripts was available. Another benefit was that the Byzantine text was finally 
successfully analysed. Von Soden had noted a number of Byzantine subgroups (K', KX, Family 
II, etc.). Although some of these groups (e.g. K") had been verified by outside studies, no one 
had ever covered the complete Byzantine spectrum. The CPM allowed this complete 
classification, in the process verifying many of Von Soden's groups while modifying others. 
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This appears to be the true value of the Claremont Profile Method: It succeeds as no other 
method does in "splitting hairs" -- in detecting and analysing subtle differences between closely 
related textual groups. Thus it is very useful in analysing the Byzantine text. 


But problems appear as one moves on to larger groups. The classic example is Wisse's 
grouping Codex Bezae with the Alexandrian text. But the problem is actually more obvious in 
Wisse's so-called "Mixed" manuscripts. This category includes, among others, such crucial 
manuscripts as C W © 157 700 1071 -- manuscripts which ought to be classifiable (at the very 
least, Wisse should be able to tell us what is mixed with what). 


W. L. Richards's CPM-inspired study The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the 
Johannine Epistles (SBL Dissertation Series 35, Scholars Press, 1977) suffers the same 
problem: It finds three non-Byzantine groups (Family 2138, the mainstream Alexandrian text, 
and Family 1739, respectively) -- but insists that all three are Alexandrian groups when in fact 
Family 2138, at least, is non-Alexandrian. 


The reason appears to be that the CPM does not have a definition of what constitutes a true 
group. It is not rigorous. There are no necessary and sufficient conditions to group profiles into 
families, clusters, text-types. This doesn't matter when dealing with tightly-clustered 
manuscripts (which all show nearly identical profiles, alleviating the need for precise 
definitions), but it means that the CPM is ill-equipped to deal with amorphous groups such as 
the Alexandrian text, where all members of the group are mixed and there often is no true 
"group reading." (Here one is reminded of Colwell's belief that a text-type is a group of 
manuscripts and not a collection of readings.) 


This should not be taken to mean that the CPM is worthless. Its value has been demonstrated, 
both in the IGNTP Luke and in its analysis of the Byzantine text. One must simply be aware of 
what the method cannot do. 


Wisse's Groups and the Alands' Categories 


One thing we can do to refine the CPM somewhat is to compare Wisse's groups in Luke with 
the Aland Categories of manuscripts. Although this is not its express purpose, the Alands' 
system is, in effect, a ranking of Byzantine influence. The following table shows a complete list 
of Wisse's groups, with the Aland category assigned to most of the witnesses of the group. 
Recall that Category | is the least Byzantine and Category V the most; category IV, however, is 
not a rating of Byzantine influence, and unclassified witnesses are usually more Byzantine than 
Category Ill but less Byzantine than Category V. Observe that, in some cases such as Group 
B, the Alands will assign different categories to stronger and weaker witnesses to the type. 
Note: Groups are listed in order of the key witness or group name (e.g. Group B, Cluster 1675, 
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with letters preceding numbers. Manuscripts have only been tested if they belong to the same 
type in all three of Wisse's test chapters in Luke.). 


WisseGroupName|AlandCategory eee 
GroupB  =—s[Cattegory | (B, 8); Il (L, 33, 579, 892, etc.), Ill (157, 1241, etc.); IV (D) 
Category V 

x Category V 


Category V (A, 199, 262, 1187, 1205, etc.) or uncategorized (161, 164, 
166, 174, 211, 230, 709, 899, etc.) 


Category V (M, 27, 159, 350, 410, 414, 443, 498, 692, 750, 1024, 1202, 
1208, 1220, 1222, etc.) or uncategorized (10, 71, 349, 569, 609, 895, 


Group A 


il 


Migroups 947, 1047, 1091, 1170, 1194, 1237, 1386, 1413, 1415, 1458, 1466, 
1484, etc.). 
A (only) is Category Ill; the uncials (K, Y II) and some minuscules (68, 
220, 280, 365, 1056, 1200, 1313, 1319, 1355, 1375, etc.) are category 
II Groups V; most of the minuscules (e.g. 114, 175, 178, 265, 389, 489, 557, 581, 
679, 706, 726, 931, 992, 1079, 1113, 1138, 1159, 1219, 1272, 1346, 
1398, 1463, etc.) are uncategorized. 
ease Category Ill (though "further study of the unusually numerous distinctive 
P readings may indicate [category] II" for 1582) 
Cluster 7 267 is Category V; all others uncategorized. 
Group Group13 Group13.—s|Cattegory III 
Grupa The manuscripts in this group are split between uncategorized (16, 693, 
P 1528, 1588) and Category V (119, 217, 330, 491). 
Most manuscripts of this group (22, 697, 791, 1005, 1192, 1210, 1278, 
Group 22 1365, 2372) are uncategorized; some (134, 149, 660, 924, 2670) are 


Category V. 


Cluster 121 Mostly Category V; 64 and 1665 are uncategorized 
‘Cluster 127 2530 is uncategorized; all others are Category V. 


Cluster 163 163 ‘Allmanuscripts are uncategorized. manuscripts are ‘Allmanuscripts are uncategorized. 


Cluster 190 190 is Category V. The others are unclassified but have high Gregory 
numbers and may not have been examined by the Alands. 
The four low-numbered members of the group (276, 506, 1011, 1057) 


are Category V; the high-numbered members (1666 and up) are 
unclassified. 


Cluster 276 
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With the exception of the final three members of the group (2346, 2603, 
2728, some of which may not have been examined), all members of this 
group are Category V. 


Cluster 343 343 and 494 are Category V; 716 is uncategorized. 


Group 291 


Cluster 475 00 475 475 475 and 2373 are Category V;2609is uncategorized 2373 are 475 and 2373 are Category V;2609is uncategorized V; 2609 is uncategorized 

chee 1486, and 2321 are uncategorized; the other five witnesses are 
Cluster 490 

Category V. 
Cluster585 585 331 331 and 585 are Category V; 545 and 2375 are uncategorized. 585 are 331 and 585 are Category V; 545 and 2375 are uncategorized. V; 545 and 2375 are uncategorized. 


——— 686 The two witnesses 686 and 748 are both Category V. 
Cluster 827 V: 1050 is Category V; the other four are uncategorized. 
Cluster 1001 1001 Cluster 1001 —_|782 is Category V; the other two are uncategorized. 


Most of the witnesses are Category V, though a few (1167, 1473, 2229, 
Group 1167 :; 
2604) are uncategorized. 


Cluster 1012 0 1012 Cluster 1012 [2096 is Category V; the other four are uncategorized. 

Cluster 1173 1173 Cluster 1173 |The two unmixed manuscripts are both Category V. 

Group 1216 Most members of the group are uncategorized, although 1243 is listed 
as Category Ill (!), while 477 and 977 are Category V. 

Cluster 122900 1229 Cluster 1229. All manuscripts are uncategorized. 

‘Cluster 1252 1 252 and 2459 are Category V; 1533 is uncategorized. 

Cluster 1442 987 and 999 are Category V; 1442 and 1450 are uncategorized. 

Group 1519 ‘Mostly Category V; 871, 1321, and 1519 are uncategorized. 

‘Cluster 1531 185 is Category V; all others are uncategorized. 

Cluster 1675 1424 is Category III in Mark; 517, 954, and 1675 are uncategorized. 

Cluster 1685 60 is Category V; 1454 and 1685 are uncategorized. 

Cluster 2148 All manuscripts are uncategorized. 
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The Western Non-I nterpolations 


Contents: Introduction * The Major Western Non-Interpolations * Other Possible Western Non- 
Interpolations * Outside the Gospels 


Introduction 


The textual theory of Westcott and Hort recognized four text-types -- the Neutral, the 
Alexandrian (these two really being different phases of the same type, and now generally called 
"Alexandrian"), the Syrian (what we call the Byzantine), and the Western. 


Of these types, in their view, the Alexandrian is restrained, the "Western" is marked by 
extensive paraphrase and expansion, and the Byzantine is a smooth combination of the two. 


It is a good rule of criticism that, wnen manuscripts go against their tendencies, the significance 
of this reading is increased. So, for instance, when the "Western" text preserves a short 
reading, that reading is more likely to be original than when it preserves a longer reading. This 
is the basis on which Hort isolated the "Western Non-interpolations." 


If Hort's theory is to be believed, the "Western Non-interpolations" are in fact places in which 
readings have been interpolated into the Neutral text (and usually the Byzantine text as well). 
Although Hort usually rejects "Western" readings, in this case he regards them as original, 
placing the common reading of the Neutral text in double brackets, [[ ]]. The non-interpolations 
are described in §240-242 of Hort's Introduction [and] Appendix. 


The "Western Non-interpolations" actually fall into two classes. The first are the full-fledged non- 
interpolations, of which there are nine (all placed in double brackets by Hort). All of these are 
supported by D&@ (Codex Bezae) and the Old Latins, and in all cases Hort regards the words as 
"superfluous, and in some cases intrinsically suspicious" (§240). The second class consists of 
readings which, due either to shifts in the manuscript evidence or to differences in the way he 
assesses them, Hort regards as doubtful enough to place in brackets but not to reject as clearly 
spurious. 


The force of Hort's argument was so strong that for three-quarters of a century most editions 
and translations (including the Revised Standard Version and the New English Bible) omitted 
these nine passages. Then P“ was found (which included all the "non-interpolations" for which 
it was extant). Such was the respect for this manuscript that the passages began to re-assert 
their place in the editions -- notably in UBS/GNT and its follower the New Revised Standard 
Version. E. C. Colwell, however, in "Hort Redivivus:A Plea and a Program,” offers this 
assessment of the case: 
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[Aland] reverses Westcott and Hort on the Western non-interpolations because 
P75 disagrees with them in agreeing with Codex Vaticanus. But there is nothing in 
that agreement that is novel to Hort's theory. Hort did not possess P”9, but he 
imagined it. He insisted that there was a very early ancestor of his Neutral text, 
that the common ancestor of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus was a remote ancestor, not 
a close ancestor. P’” validates Hort's reconstruction of the history, but P75 does 
not add a new argument for or against that theory. 


To put it another way, P”° -- despite its age -- is just another Alexandrian witness. Its existence 
does not alter the case that the "Western Non-interpolations" are just that. They are still present 
in the Alexandrian text and missing in the "Western." The student may well feel that they belong 
in the text, but the existence of P’° should not sway this decision. 


The list below gives the nine full-fledged Non-interpolations; this is followed by a list of some of 
the more questionable interpolations. In each case the support for the shorter reading is listed. 
It is noteworthy that eight of the nine Non-interpolations are in Luke (and the remaining one is 
not a true example of the form). If the Non-interpolations are not accepted as original, their 
presence should offer strong evidence for the theory that D is an edited text -- at least in Luke. 


The Major Western Non-I nterpolations 


e Matt. 27:49 -- wAAoo de AaBov Aoyynv Eevvcev HvTOD THY TAELPAY, Ka EENABEV VOWP KALL 
oe (This is not a true non-interpolation; the reading -- derived from John 19:34 -- is 
found in ® BC LUT’ 1010 1293 dubl ept™@"g kenan lich mac-rego! mull mae slav, but is 
omitted by all other texts, including ADEFGHKMSWA®¥Y Byz it am cav ful hub tol 
cur pesh hark sa bo arm geo) 

e Luke 22:19b-20 -- to umep vUw@v SidopEvov... 2°70 vmEp DUWV EKYLVVOLEVOV Omitted by D 
a (b e have the order 19a, 17, 18) d ff2 il (cur omits only verse 20; the order is 19, 17, 18) 
(sin has a modified form of 19, 20a, 17, 20b, 18) (pesh omits 17, 18 but includes 19, 20) 

e Luke 24:3 -- tov Kvpiov Inoov omitted byD ab de ff2 Ir! (579 1071 1241 cur sin pesh 
have tov Inoov but omit kvpiov) 

e Luke 24:6 -- ovK cotlv Woe, GAA) NYEPON OMitted byDabde ff Ir! arm™ss geoB 

e Luke 24:12 -- entire verse omitted byDabdelr! 

e Luke 24:36 -- Kou Aeyel HvTOLG ElpHVN vELV Omitted byD ab de ff@ Ir! 

e Luke 24:40 -- KL TOVTO ELTMV ESELEEV KVTOLO TAG YOUPAG KL TOVG TOda0 Omitted byD a 
b de ff@ Ir! sin cur 

e Luke 24:51 -- Kol KO AVEbEPETO ELD TOV OVPAVOV Omitted by X* Dabde ff@ | (hiatr') sin 
(hiat cur) geo! 

e Luke 24:52 -- rpookvvnoavtes avtov omitted byD ab de ff@ | (hiat r!) sin (hiat cur) geo? 
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Other Possible Non-I nterpolations 


The following readings are omitted in certain authorities (especially the Latins) which may be 
considered "Western," and are placed in single brackets by Westcott & Hort as possible 
"Western Non-interpolations." As above, the support for the shorter reading is listed, as are 
lacunae in certain of the major "Western" witnesses (D, the Old Syriac, a b e k and sometimes 
others of the Latins; recall that k contains Matthew and Mark only, so it is not mentioned for 
Luke or John). 


e Matt. 6:15 -- ta napantounata Hvtwv omitted by *% D 1-118-205-209-1582 22 892* a aur 
c ffl g! hk | am ful pesh mae bopPa't Augustine (hiate sin) 

e Matt. 6:25 -- n v1 mnte (v/ Ko TL mUNTE) Omitted by % 1-1582 22 892 2211 ab ff! k | vg cur 
pal sa™Ss arm™SS (hiat D e sin) 

e Matt. 9:34 -- 01 d€ OAPLOLOL EAEYOV EV TM APXOVTL TOV SOLLOVLOV EKBOLAAEL TA SALLLLOVLOL 
omitted byD ad ksin Hilary (hiat e cur) 

e Matt. 13:33 -- ehaAnoev avtois omitted by D d (k) sin cur 

e Matt. 21:44 -- entire verse omitted by D 33 ab de ff! ff2 r1 sin Irenaeus'4t Origen (hiat k) 

e Matt. 23:26 -- koi tro TAapowLdoo (found in * BC L W 33 Byzcop but omitted by 
UBS/GNT) omitted by D © 1-118-209-1582 700 ade ff! r! sin geo Irenaeus!at Clement 
(hiat b cur) 

e Mark 2:22 -- aAAG olvov VeEov E16 AGKOVG KaLVOvG OMitted byD 2427 abde ff@ir't 
bo™s (hiat k cur) 

e Mark 10:2 -- tpoceA8ovteo Papioa.or (Or TPOGEABOVTES O1 PaPtsaror; word order 
varies) omitted byD ab dk r1 sin (sa™ss) (hiat e cur) 

e Mark 14:39 -- tov avtov Aoyov e_nw@v omitted by D ab cd ff2 k (hiat e cur) 

e Luke 5:39 -- entire verse omitted byD ab cde ff2 Ir! (hiat sin cur) 

e Luke 10:41-42 -- for uepiivac Kou SopvBCy Epi TOAAG, OALYWV SE EOTLV YPELA TN EVOG 42 
Mapiay yap the Westcott-Hort margin reads 8opvpatn Mapa with (D has Mapia) (a b 
de ff il r! sin Ambrose omit SopvBacn) 

e Luke 12:19 -- Keteva elo ETN NOAAG AvaTavOD aye TIE Omitted byD abc e (ff) 

e Luke 12:21 -- entire verse omitted by D abd 

e Luke 12:39 -- for eypnyopnoev av kan ov«k (found in #** ABEL QW © 33 Byz aur f | q) 
the Westcott-Hort margin (followed by UBS/GNT) reads ov av with P’> x* (D) (d) ei cur 
sin sa™Ss ach arm (Note that, in the light of the current evidence, this is not a purely 
"Western" reading) 

e Luke 22:62 -- entire verse omitted by (0171 does not appear to leave space) ab e ff? il r 

e Luke 24:9 -- azo tov uvnpetov omitted byD abcde ff# |r! arm geo 

e John 3:31 -- exavw navto@v eottv (omitted in the Westcott-Hort margin, with additional 
variations in verse 32) omitted by P’° &* D 1-118-205-209-1582 22 565 abde ff jir 
arm geo() cur sa OriginPa't Eusebius (this is clearly another reading that is not purely 
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"Western") 
e John 4:9 -- ov yap GLVYPWVTOAL 1OVSAL01 GALAPELTALG OMitted by %* Dabd ej fay 


Outside the Gospels 


Westcott and Hort did not extend the concept of the "Non-interpolations" outside the Gospels. 
Such caution was probably justified in the case of Acts, where the text of Codex Bezae is 
extraordinarily wild. But the "Western" text of Paul (as represented by D F G Old Latin with 
some support from 629 Vulgate) is much more restrained. The possibility of such "non- 
interpolations" must be conceded. A few candidates are listed below (this list is not 
comprehensive, and includes weak as well as strong candidates. Most of these deserve to be 
rejected, although at least two have very strong cases. The others | leave for the reader to 
judge). | have listed only readings which are at least two Greek words long and which do not 
have support from the major uncial witnesses P46 # A B C or from the Byzantine text. If B is 
omitted from this list, we find a few other candidates, e.g. Rom. 5:2, Eph. 6:1). 


e Rom. 1:7 -- ev pwn omitted by G g 1739™argin (hiat D F (but in D@>s)); cf. Rom. 1:15 

e Rom. 6:16 -- eto Bavatov omitted by D 1739* d r am pesh sa arm™SS Ambrosiaster (| 
must admit that | think the case for the originality of this reading extremely strong) 

e Rom. 10:21 -- ko avtiAeyovta omitted by F G g Ambrosiaster Hilary 

e Rom. 16:20 -- n yapic tov KvPLOD NLOV INGOD (Xptotov) LEO VUwV Omitted by D*Vid F G 
d fg m bod! Ambrosiaster Pelagius™S 

e Rom. 16:25-27 -- verses omitted by F G 629 d**? g goth? Jerome™ss 

e 1 Cor. 15:3 -- 0 ko mapeAaBov omitted by b Ambrosiaster Irenaeus'@t Tertullian? 

e 1 Cor. 15:15 -- ermep apa vexpot ovkK eyetpovtou omitted byD abr bam ful** harl* kar 
mon reg val* pesh Ambrosiaster Irenaeus'@t Tertullian? 

e 2 Cor. 10:12-13 -- ov ovviaowv |3 nuEto de omitted byD* F Gab df (429? s am cav dem 
ful hub tol val omit ov ovviaotv only) Ambrosiaster (h.a. ?) 

e Eph. 4:13 -- tov viov omitted byF G b f? g ClementP@'t Lucifer (h.a. ?) 

e Eph. 4:16 -- kat evepyerav omitted by F Gb df g arm Irenaeus!@t Ambrosiaster Lucifer 

e Col. 1:28 -- navta avOpa@nov omitted by D* F G 0278 33 88 330 614 629 b df ful mon 
reg tol (pesh) Clement Ambrosiaster 

e Col. 4:2 -- ev evxyaptotia omitted by D* d Ambrosiaster Cyprian? 

e 1 Tim. 3:14 -- np00 oe omitted by F G 6 263 424** 1739 1881 sa pal arm (181 g? vg"! 
have the phrase in different poitions) (This is another instance where the case for the 
shorter reading is very good. Note that P46 and B are both defective here. Since the short 
reading is supported by both 1739 and sa, it is highly likely that their text would have 
omitted. And there is no basis for scribal error.) 

e 1 Tim. 5:19 -- extoo €1 UN EAL SLO TN TPLWV LAPTLOPwWV Omitted by b Ambrosiaster Pelagius 
Cyprian? 
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e Titus 3:10 -- kor Sevtepav omitted by b 1739 Irenaeus'@t Tertullian Cyprian Ambrosiaster 
Speculum (D ¥ 1505 1881 hark include the words after vov0eoiav) 
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New Testament Manuscripts 
Numbers 501-1000 


Note: In the catalog which follows, bold type indicates a full entry. Plain type indicates a short 
entry, which may occur under another manuscript. 


Contents: 

517 * 522 * 536 * 543 * 545 * 565 * 566: see under A * 579 * 597 * 610 * 614 * 623 * 629 * 630 * 
642 * 692 * 700 * 713 * 716 * 788: see under 13 and Family 13 * 826: see under 13 and Family 
13 * 828: see under 13 and Family 13 * 892 * 945 * 983: see under 13 and Family 13 


Manuscript 517 


Oxford, Christ Church Wake 34. Soden's €167, «214; Tischendorf/Old Gregory 517, 1904, 
244P, 27°; Scrivener 503°, 1902, 244P, 27°. Contains the New Testament with major lacunae 
(missing Mark 16:2-17, Luke 2:15-47, 6:42-end, all of John, Heb. 7:26-9:28, 1 Jo. 3:19-4:9, and 
possibly other passages). Dated paleographically to the eleventh or twelfth century (von Soden 
lists the Gospels as XI, the rest as XII; the Liste describes the whole as XI/XII; Scrivener also 
says XI/XIl). The order of the pages is peculiar; Scrivener writes, "[t]his remarkable copy begins 
with the vzo8eoto to 2 Peter, the second leaf contains Acts [17:24-18:13] misplaced, then 
follow the five later Catholic Epistles... with vmo@eo1c: then the Apocalypse on the same page 
as Jude ends, and the vz08¢eo10 to Romans on the same page as the Apocalypse ends, and 
then the Pauline Epistles.... All the the Epistles have... Oecumenius's smaller (not the 
Euthalian) [kedaAara], with much /ect. prima manu, and syn. later. Last, but seemingly 
misplaced by an early binder, follow the Gospels [with the Ammonian sections but no Eusebian 
material]." Textually, Von Soden places 517 in his |?4 group (what Streeter called Family 1424) 
in the Gospels; other members of this group include 349 1188(part) 954 1424 1675. Wisse lists 
it as a core member of Cluster 1675; this is essentially the same group, containing 517 954 
1349 (part) 1424 1675. The Alands do not assign 517 to any Category; this is typical of 
manuscripts which are mostly but not entirely Byzantine. In the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden 
lists 517 as K (Byzantine), and there seems no reason to doubt this. In the Apocalypse, though 
Von Soden listed it as 1°, Schmid placed it in the dominant or "a" group of the Byzantine text 
headed by 046. 
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Manuscript 522 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Canon. Greek 34. Soden's 6602; Tischendorf/Old Gregory 522°, 2008, 
267P, 98°: Scrivener 4888, 2112, 249P, 98": also kS¢’. Contains the New Testament with minor 
lacunae (missing Rev. 2:11-23). Dated by its colophon to the year 1515/1516. The text varies 
from section to section; Von Soden lists it as KX in the Gospels, and the Alands concur to the 
extent of placing it in Category V. (Wisse, unfortunately, did not profile the manuscript, probably 
due to its late date.) In the Acts and Epistles, things are more interesting. Von Soden classifies 
it as 151, (grouping it with 206 429 1758 1831 1891 etc.) and as I in the Apocalypse, but this 
description is at best incomplete. The Alands correctly assess 522 as Category Ill in the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles and as Category V in Paul and the Apocalypse. In the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, 522 has been shown by Geer to belong with Family 1739 (206 322 323 429 522 630 
945 1704 1739 1891 2200), being closest to 206 429. Like 206 and 429 -- and also 630 and 
2200, with which 522 seems to form a group -- 522 shifts to Family 2138 in the Catholic 
Epistles (where its classification has been confirmed by both Amphoux and Wachtel). The 
manuscript (again like 206 429, but unlike 6380 2200) loses almost all value in Paul, however; 
the Alands are correct in listing it as Byzantine. In the Apocalypse, 522 falls within the main or 
"a" Byzantine group headed by 046. It was written by a Cretan, Michael Damascenus, for John 
Francis Picus of Mirandola. It has no lectionary and very little other equipment, but does have 
Oecumenius's and Euthalius's prologues (Scrivener). See also under 2138 and Family 2138 
and 1739 and Family 1739 as well at the extensive discussion under 206. 


Manuscript 536 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan MS. 24 (previously B.C. II.7). Soden's 5264; Tischendorf/Old 
Gregory 535°, 2014; Scrivener 549°, 2192. Contains the Gospels complete and the Acts to 
26:24, with some additional material. Dated paleographically to the twelfth or thirteenth century 
(von Soden preferring the former, the Liste offering the latter, and Scrivener allowing either). 
Von Soden lists the text-type as K" in the Gospels, but Wisse does not confirm this; he lists it as 
Kmix/11200/Kx. In the Acts, von Soden lists the type as 151 (corresponding very loosely with 
Family 1739, although this kinship has not to this point been tested). The Alands do not assign 
536 to any Category, which would appear to confirm that it is not entirely Byzantine. Physically, 
it is an unusual volume; Scrivener writes, "a very curious volume in ancient binding with two 
metal plates on the covers much resembling that of B.-C. |.7 [=534].... [The writing is] unusually 
full of abbreviations, and the margins gradually contracting, as if vellum was becoming scarce. 
The last five pages are in another, though contemporary hand. Seven pages contain Gregory 
Nazianzen's heroic verses on the Lord's genealogy, and others on His miracles and parables, 
partly in red, precede «eo ft. to St. Matthew; other such verses of Gregory precede SS. Mark 
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and Luke, and follow St. John... In the Gospels there is a pro/., and no chapter divisions in the 
Acts, but a few capitals in red. Pretty illuminations precede each book." The manuscript has 
only the most limited marginalia (perhaps due to the compressed margins’); lectionary 
equipment is entirely lacking, and the Eusebian apparatus has been noted on only one page. 


Manuscript 543 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan MS. 30 (previously B.C. III.10). Soden's €257, Scrivener 
556. Contains the Gospels with several minor lacunae, each of a single page; missing are 
Matt. 12:11-13:10, Mark 8:4-28, Luke 15:20-16:9, John 2:22-4:6, 4:53-5:43, 11:21-47; in addition, 
John 1:51-2:22 has been misplaced by the binders. Dated paleographically to the twelfth 
century. Its textual kinship with Family 13 has been recognized since the time of Scrivener, and 
it shows the Ferrar variant of placing the story of the Adulteress after Luke 21:28. Textually, von 
Soden lists it as I'°, i.e. with the c group of Family 13; this group also includes 230 346 826 828, 
and is probably the best Ferrar subgroup. Wisse also describes it as a member of Family 13 
(though he refuses to subdivide the family); he also notes that "[e]ither MS 543 or 826 could 
represent the whole group in a critical apparatus" (p. 106). The Alands do not classify 5438's text 
in such detail; they simply describe it as Category Ill -- but also include it among the 
manuscripts which witness to Family 13. 


Manuscript 545 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan MS. 15 (previously B.C. III.5). Soden's €511, Scrivener 555°. 
Contains the Gospels complete, though Scrivener notes that the "leaves [have been] much 
misplaced in the binding." Dated by its colophon to the year 1430. Von Soden listed its text-type 
as I', i.e. the A group, along with 262 1187 1666 1573. This is not, however, confirmed by 
Wisse, who makes 545 a core member of Cluster 585 (along with 331 574(part) 585 2375); 
Wisse believes this group somewhat related to Group 22. The Alands offer little help here; they 
do not place the manuscript in any Category. It has a fairly full set of reader helps along with a 
number of pictures. 


Manuscript 565 


Location/ Catalog Number 
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Saint Petersburg. Catalog number: Public Library Gr. 53 
Contents 


565 contains the gospels with lacunae (missing John 11:26-48, 13:2-23, and with Matt. 20:18-26, 
21:45-22:9, Luke 10:36-11:2, 18:25-37, 20:24-26, John 17:1-12 from another hand). It is written on 
purple parchment (one of only two known purple minuscules, 1143 being the other) with gold 
ink. It has one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Widely known as the "Empress Theodora's Codex," and said by some to have been written by 
her. If we pay this any attention at all, it cannot have been Justinian's wife, but rather the 
Theodora who died in 867 -- but in any case it is only a legend. It is dated paleographically to 
the ninth or tenth centuries (Von Muralt and Belsheim explicitly prefer the ninth; Hort, Gregory, 
and Von Soden all list it as ninth or tenth.) Of the writing, Hatch notes, "Words written 
continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with a sharp point, letters on 
the line [except in the supplements]; high, middle, and low points; initials gold... O.T. quotations 
not indicated." It has the Ammonian sections, but the Eusebian equipment is from another 
hand. 


Description and Text-type 


565 possesses several marginal annotations of interest, e.g. it omits John 7:53f. with a 
comment that it is not found in current copies. The insertion "blessed are you among women" in 
Luke 1:28 is also omitted (it is found in the margin with a note that it is not in the ancient 
copies). 


565 contains the famous "Jerusalem Colophon" after Mark, stating that the manuscript was 
derived from "ancient manuscript at Jerusalem," copies of which were preserved on the Holy 
Mountain" (=Mount Athos). It is interesting that the text of Mark, which bears this inscription, is 
the least Byznatine part of the manuscript -- but also worth noting that many of the manuscripts 
which bear this colophon (e.g. A) are entirely Byzantine. 


The combination of purple vellum, unusual text, and marginal comments made 565 noteworthy 
from the moment it came to scholars’ attention. Hort, for instance, notes it as an interesting text 
for its "Western" readings, but really didn't study it in depth. 


It was B. H. Streeter who put the manuscript "on the map" when he connected it with the 
"Ceesarean" text. In Mark, Streeter thought 565 to be one of the best witnesses to this text 
(though it is far less noteworthy elsewhere; Streeter calls it the weakest of the "Caesarean" 
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witnesses in the other three gospels). Even Hurtado, who has done much to dissolve the 
"Ceesarean” text, finds a very close relationship between © and 565 in Mark. 


Other studies have generally supported Streeter's analysis of the shifting nature of the text, 
though not all support his "Ceesarean” classification. Von Soden, e.g., listed 565 in Mark and 
Luke 1:1-2:21 as |@ -- i.e. as a member of the main "Western/Ceesarean" -- while placing it in K@ 
(Byzantine) in Matthew and the rest of Luke, and listing it as H’ in John. There are, of course, 
some good readings in Matthew and Luke, and rather more in John, but the Alands (who place 
it in Category III) point out that its rate of non-Byzantine readings is "raised by Mark, with 
Matthew and Luke far lower." This corresponds with Von Soden's information, save that they 
omit John (where, however, a casual examination shows that 565 is not purely Byzantine, 
though it is not purely anything else, either). NA27, in fact, implies that, except for Mark, the 
larger portions of the gospels are supplements from other hands.) 


Wisse classifies 565 as a core member of Group B in Luke 1 (!), and lists it as belonging to K* 
in Luke 10 and 20. This too seems to loosely support Von Soden's data, though it doesn't really 
say much either way about Streeter's "Caesarean" claim. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €93. Scrivener: 473. Hort: 81. Tischendorf: 2P& 
Bibliography 


Collations: 

Johannes Belsheim, Das Evangelium des Markus nach dem griechischen Codex aureus 
Theodorawe Imperatricis purpureus Petropolitanus aus dem 9ten Jahrhundert, part of 
Christiana Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger, Number 9, 1885, prints the text of Mark with 
collations of the other books. Corrections are offered in H. S. Cronin's edition of N (Texts and 
Studies volume 4, 1899) 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 plate) 
Hatch (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 and NA2? 

Cited in SQE'8. 

Cited in UBS? and UBS4. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
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Other Works: 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various "Caesarean" witnesses. 

Larry W. Hurtado, 7ext-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark, Studies and Documents 43, 1981, discusses the relationship between 565, 0, 
family 13, W, P45, and assorted non-"Caesarean" manuscripts. 


Manuscript 579 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 97. 
Contents 


579 contains the gospels with lacunae (missing Mark 3:28-4:8, John 20:15-end. The first of 
these, however, is not properly a lacuna; it is simply missing, and was presumably missing in 
the exemplar also). 579 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century (So Scrivener, Gregory, von Soden, Schmidtke, 
Aland; Hatch prefers the twelfth). Hatch observes, "Words written continuously without 
separation; accents and breathings; rulings with a sharp point, letters pendent; high and middle 
points, comma, and colon (:); initials red; initials at the beginning of books ornamented with 
human figures in red or with a hand in red... O. T. quotations rarely indicated." It has the 
Ammonian sections but not the Eusebian canons, and while it marks the end of lections, the 
beginning is rarely marked. 


Description and Text-type 


579 has traditionally been regarded as Byzantine in Matthew and mixed Alexandrian in the 
other three gospels (though where the text is best has been disputed; Streeter thinks it most 
Alexandrian in Luke, yet Wisse finds it a weak Alexandrian witness in the latter parts of that 
book). It is often stated (following Schmidtke) that it was copied from a sixth century uncial. 


The situation is in fact more complex than that. 579 is everywhere mixed. That the Byzantine 


element is much stronger in Matthew is undeniable; the Byzantine is the strongest element in 
that book. But there are Alexandrian readings as well, of which perhaps the most notable is the 
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omission of 16:2-3 (the "Signs of the Times"). 


That the primary element elsewhere is Alexandrian (often late Alexandrian) is also clear. 579 is 
the only known minuscule to have the double Markan ending in the text (274 has both endings, 
but with the short ending in the margin). 579 also omits Luke 22:43-44 (the Bloody Sweat) and 
Luke 23:34 (" Father, forgive them..."). Surprisingly, it contains John 7:53-8:11 (this is perhaps 
an argument against it being descended from a sixth century Alexandrian uncial). 


Von Soden classifies 579 as H (Alexandrian, but weak in Matthew) Wisse classifies 579 as a 
member of Group B in Luke (weak in chapters 10 and 20). The Alands list it as Category II in 
Mark and Luke (presumably III or perhaps V in Matthew; their database does not examine 
John). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €376. Scrivener: 743°. 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
A. Schmidtke, Die Evangelien eines alten Unzialcodex, Leipzig, 1903 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA2? 

Cited in SQE?3. 

Cited in UBS4. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for Mark, Luke, and John. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 597 


Venice, San Marco Library 1277 (1.59). Soden's €340; Scrivener's 464°. Contains the Gospels 
complete. Dated to the thirteenth century by Gregory and Von Soden; Scrivener lists the 
twelfth. Descriptions of its text differ; Scrivener says it has "very remarkable readings," but Von 
Soden lists it as KX and does not cite it. Wisse classifies it as a member of group 291 (along 
with 139, 291, 371, 449, 1235, 1340, 1340, 2346, 2603, 2728), a group which he reports has 
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some similarity to Family I. The Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine), but the editors of GNT 
made the surprising decision to cite it anyway. As originally written, it had only a very limited 
apparatus, without either lectionary or Eusebian apparatus. The lectionary markings were 
added later. 


Manuscript 610 


Paris, National Library Greek 221. Soden's A*P21, Scrivener's 1304. Contains the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles with lacunae (lacking Acts 20:38-22:3, 2 Peter 1:14-3:18, 1 John 4:11-end, 2 
John, 3 John, Jude 1-8). Dated by all authorities to the twelfth century. Commentary 
manuscript; Scrivener simply describes it as a catena, but Von Soden lists it as the 
commentary as that of Andreas the Presbyter on Acts and the Catholic Epistles, with a text of 
type l@1. Von Soden's analysis seems to be accurate as in the Acts at least; the Alands list the 
manuscript simply as Category Ill, but an analysis of its text shows that it is clearly a member of 
the family headed by 36 and 453 -- a group consisting entirely of manuscripts with the Andreas 
commentary and classified as 121 by Von Soden. Other members of this group include 36 307 
453 1678 2186; see the notes on 453. In the Catholic Epistles, the Alands demote 610 to 
Category V, i.e. Byzantine (though their sample is smaller than usual because of lacunae). 


Wachtel also dissociated 610 from Family 453 in the Catholics, but it should be noted that he is 
working from the Aland data. While it appears quite likely that the Alands are correct and 610 is 
Byzantine in the Catholics, a more detailed examination is desirable. 


Manuscript 614 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Milan. Catalog number: Biblioteca Ambrosiana E97 sup. 

Contents 

614 contains the Acts and epistles. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 
Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. 
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Description and Text-type 


614 is very closely related to 2412. Clark and Riddle, who collated and published 2412, 
speculated that 614 might even have been copied from 2412. This is far from assured -- the 
two have a few differences which cannot be laid at the door of scribal error -- but they certainly 
have a common ancestor within a few generations. 


Beyond this, the type of 614 and 2412 is open to debate. In Paul, the two are almost purely 
Byzantine. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, however, they are much more unusual, forming a 
particular subgroup of family 2138 (which also contains, e.g., 206, 429, 522, 630 (Catholics 
only), 1505, 1573, 1611, 1799 (Catholics only), 2138, 2495, the Harklean Syriac, and many 
other manuscripts; for the place of 614 in this group see, e.g., Amphoux, Wachtel). See also 
the entry on 2138. 


Traditionally, the best-known members of this family (614 and the margin of the Harklean 
Syriac) have been regarded as "Western." It is this designation which is questionable. It is true 
that family 2138 shares a number of striking readings with Codex Bezae in Acts. On the other 
hand, there are many readings of the family not found in D. What is more, family 2138 (as 
represented by 1505, 1611, 2495, hark) shows no relationship with the uncials D-F-G in Paul. 
In the Catholics, of course, there are no clearly "Western" witnesses, but family 2138 does not 
seem particularly close to the old latins ff and h. It is the author's opinion that family 2138 is not 
"Western"; it may belong to its own text-type. (Of course, it is also the author's opinion that 
Codex Bezae should not be used as the basis for defining the "Western" text, so you may wish 
to form your own conclusions.) 


Aland and Aland list 614 as "Category III because of its special textual character [related to the 
D text?]." Von Soden lists its text-type as I°2. Merk lists it with the D text in Acts and with C°2 in 
the Catholics. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «364; Tischendorf: 1372; 176P 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS$ for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics. 
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Cited in UBS4 for Acts 

Cited in NA26 for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited in NA2’ for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for Acts and the Catholics 


Other Works: 

C.-B. Amphoux, "Quelques temoins grecs des formes textuelles les plus anciennes de I'Epitre 
de Jacques: le groupe 2138 (ou 614)" New Testament Studies 28. 

A. Valentine-Richards, The text of Acts in Cod. 614 and its Allies (Cambridge, 1934), devoted 
to 383, 431, 614, 876, and 1518. 

The relationship between 614 and 2412 is briefly discussed in the collation of 2412 found in 
K.W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi (1941) 


Manuscript 623 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 1650. Soden's «173; Tischendorf/Scrivener 1562, 190P. Contains 
the Acts (lacking 1:1-5:3) and Epistles (complete). Includes the full apparatus of the Euthalian 
edition (though not the text or the stichometric arrangement), as well as lectionary information. 
Paul has an (unidentified) commentary. Chrysostom's commentary on Acts is also found in the 
manuscript. Dated by its colophon to January 1037. Classified by Von Soden as 182 along with 
such manuscripts as 5 467 489 927 1827 1838 1873 2143. The Alands list it as Category Ill. 
Richards places it in his group AS, i.e. Family 1739, in the Johannine Epistles, but it shows as 
one of the weakest members of the group. It seems much better to split 623 and its close 
relative 5 off of Family 1739 and classify them as a pair. (Wachtel does not explicitly classify 
623 and 5 together, being content simply to list both among the manuscripts which are at least 
40% non-Byzantine in the Catholics as a whole, but his profiles indicate that the closeness in 1- 
3 John extends to the other Catholic Epistles as well.) 623 and 5 are not, however, 
conspicuously close to the other members of von Soden's |@2 group (insofar as this can be 
tested). The manuscript, which is quite large, was written in a neat and precise hand by the 
KAnpikoo Theodore for Nicolas, (arch)bishop of Calabria. 


Manuscript 629 
Location/ Catalog Number 


Vatican Library, Rome. Catalog number: Ottob. Gr. 298. 
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Contents 


629 contains the Acts, Catholics, and Pauline epistles entire. Greek/Latin diglot (the Latin is a 
typical late vulgate text). It is written on parchment, with Greek and Latin in parallel columns. 


Date/ Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 
Description and Text-type 


629 has the minor distinction of being apparently the only "Western" minuscule (at least in 
Paul). It is not a strong "Western" text -- it is about 80% Byzantine -- but is the only minuscule 
to agree with the Pauline uncials D F G in dozens of their special readings. 


It appears likely that the special character of 629 derives from the Latin (a view first stated by 
Scholz; Gregory writes "[T]he Greek text is made to conform to the Vulgate Latin text. Words 
are put in different order. Sometimes the division of lines and syllables in the Greek is 
assimilated to that of the Latin text.") In general this is confirmed by my own observations -- but 
the assimilation is far from complete. 629 has at least as many Byzantine readings as variants 
derived from the Vulgate, though the strong majority of its "Western" readings are also found in 
the Vulgate (note, for instance, the inclusion of part of 1 John 5:7-8). Other readings may come 
from an old latin type similar to codex Dublinensis (a/61), and there are a few readings which 
match neither the Byzantine text nor the Vulgate. Thus 629 has little authority where it agrees 
with either the Vulgate or the Byzantine text, but probably at least some value where it departs 
from them. 


In the Catholics 629 is noteworthy for the very high number of singular and near-singular 
readings it displays. These readings do not seem to belong to any known text-type, and do not 
seem as closely associated with the Latin as in Paul. 


Aland and Aland list 629 as Category III. Von Soden lists its text-type as K. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «460; Tischendorf: 1622; 200P 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
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Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS$ for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics 
Cited frequently in NA2® and NA2? for Paul. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 630 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Vatican Library, Rome. Catalog number: Ottob. Gr. 325. 
Contents 


630 contains the Acts (lacking 4:19-5:1), Catholics, and Pauline epistles. It is written on paper, 1 
column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 
Description and Text-type 


630 is a peculiarly mixed text. In the Acts, it is clearly a member of family 1739, although not a 
particularly excellent one. In Romans-Galatians, it also goes with family 1739, again weakly, 
with the rate of Byzantine mixture increasing as one goes along. From Ephesians on, it is 
almost purely Byzantine. (The text in Paul may be the result of block mixture; | suspect, 
however, that 630 is the descendent of a manuscript which was Byzantine in Paul but was 
corrected toward family 1739 by a copyist who became less and less attentive and finally gave 
up. This corrected manuscript gave rise to 630 and 2200.) In the Catholics, 680 belongs with 
family 2138. It heads a subgroup of the family which includes 1799 (so close to 630 as to 
approach sister status), as well as 206 and probably 429 and 522. (For further information on 
this group, see the entry on 2138.) 


It would appear that 630 and 2200 form a very close group -- they are probably cousins, 
perhaps (though this is unlikely) even sisters. For details, see the entry on 2200. 


Aland and Aland list 630 as Category III. Von Soden lists its text-type as I. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: «461 
Tischendorf: 1634; 201P 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 for Paul and the Catholics. 

Cited in NA2’ for Paul and the Catholics. 

Cited in UBS$ for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics 


Other Works: Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature 
Monograph Series, 1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 
429, 453, 522, 630, 945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is methodologically flawed, but 
the results are generally valid. 


Manuscript 642 


London, Lambeth Palace 1185. Soden's «552; Tischendorf/old Gregory 2174, 273P; Scrivener 
1854, 255P; also dsc’. Contains the Acts and Epistles with large lacunae (lacking Acts 2:36-3:8, 
773-59, 21:7-25, 14:8-27, 18:20-19:12, 22:7-23:11, 1 Cor. 8:12-9:18, 2 Cor. 1:1-10, Eph. 3:2-Phil. 
1:24, 2 Tim. 4:12-Titus 1:6, Heb. 7:8-9:12). Dated usually to the fourteenth century (so, e.g., 
Scrivener, NA2’) or perhaps the fifteenth century (von Soden, etc.) Scrivener observes that 642 
"must be regarded as a collection of fragments in at least four different hands, pieced together 
by the most recent scribe." (This piecing together led to the duplication of 1 Cor. 5:11-12, 2 Cor. 
10:8-15.) Nor were any of the scribes notable; Scrivener adds that it is "miserably mutilated and 
ill-written.” It includes most of the usual marginal equipment; the synaxarion is missing, but this 
may simply be another lost part of the manuscript. Textually it varies somewhat (as might be 
expected of such a manuscript); although Von Soden categorizes it with 143 throughout, the 
Alands place it in Category Ill in the Catholic Epistles and Category V elsewhere (it is 
unfortunate that they do not investigate the individual fragments). In the Catholic Epistles, 
Wachtel lists it as between 20% and 30% non-Byzantine, showing it as a member (probably a 
weaker one) of the group headed by 808, which also contains 218 (also listed by von Soden as 
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[a3 in the Acts and Epistles, as is 808) as well as 1127 1359 1563 1718 (the latter four not 
being classified by von Soden). 


Manuscript 692 


London, British Museum Add. 22740. Soden's €1284; Scrivener 596°. Contains the Gospels 
with major lacunae; Luke 2:7-21 has been lost, and all that remains of John is the list of titA0o1. 
Dated to the twelfth century by all authorities. Scrivener observes that it has illustrations and 
the Eusebian apparatus (with the numbers in blue), but no lectionary marking. He describes it 
as "exquisitely written, and said to greatly resemble Cod. 71 (g§°) in text, with illuminated 
headings to the gospels." The kinship with 71 is confirmed by both Wisse and Von Soden; 
Wisse lists 71 as a core member of Group M27, and 692 is also part of M27. Similarly, Von 
Soden lists both 71 and 692 as 19 (his name for the M groups). The Alands, however, place 
692 in Category V (Byzantine). The manuscript came to the British Museum from Athens. 


Manuscript 700 
Location/ Catalog Number 


London. Catalog number: British Museum, Egerton 2610. It was purchased for the British 
Museum in 1882 from a German bookseller; its original location seems to be unknown. 


Contents 
700 contains the gospels complete. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 
Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh (Gregory, Von Soden, Aland) or twelfth (Hoskier) 
century (Scrivener would allow either date). It is small enough (about 15 centimetres by 12 
centimetres) that it might possibly have served as a portable or personal testament. It contains 
illustrations of the evangelists, which Scrivener calls "beautifully executed." Metzger remarks, 
"The scribe employs a rather wide variety of compendia and ligatures (See Hoskier, pp. xi-xiii), 
and is quite erratic in his (mis)use of the /ota adscript." The various reader aids are supplies 
rather sporadically -- e.g. the Eusebian apparatus is found in Matthew and Mark, plus part of 
Luke, but very rarely in John; lectionary markings (in gold), by contrast, occur mostly in the 
latter gospels. Hatch notes, "Words written continuously without separation; accents and 
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breathings; ruling with a sharp point, letters pendent; high, middle, and low points, and comma; 
initials gold..." 


Description and Text-type 


When Hoskier first collated this manuscript, he noted 2724 differences from the Textus 
Receptus. While in all probability many of these are actually Byzantine readings, the number 
was high enough to gain scholarly attention. (It is also noteworthy that omissions outnumbered 
additions by more than two to one.) Some of the most noteworthy readings are in the Lukan 
form of the Lord's prayer, particularly in 11:2, where for eA8etm n BaotrAeta cov it reads EABetw 
TO TVEVLOA GOV TO KYLOV EM NUAG KO KXOAPLOATM NUaoG (a reading shared with only a handful 
of witnesses: 162, Gregory of Nyssa, and perhaps Marcion). In several other readings it goes 
with P79 B against the majority readings of the prayer. 


Aland and Aland classify 700 as Category Ill. Von Soden classified it as | 
(="Western/Ceesarean"). Wisse lists it as mixed in Luke 1, a core member of Group B 
(Alexandrian) in Luke 10, and Kx in Luke 20. The most widely quoted classification, however, is 
Streeter's, who groups it with the "Ceesarean" text. (Ayuso later specified 700 as a member of 
the pure "Ceesarean" text, along with © 565 etc., as opposed to the "pre-Ceesarean” text.) 


The above mixture of descriptions shows our current methodological uncertainties. That 700 
exhibits a mixture of Alexandrian and "Western" readings (with, of course, a considerable 
Byzantine overlay) cannot be questionef. But such a mix is not necessarily "Caesarean"; the 
"Ceesarean" text (if it exists) is a particular pattern of readings, most of which are shared by one 
of the other types. It is not a description of manuscripts which mix the readings of the two types. 


In fact, an overall analysis of the readings of 700 (data below) reveals hints of a kinship with the 
"Ceesarean" witnesses -- but only a hint, even in the non-Byzantine readings. We need a better 
definition of the type before we can be certain. 


‘Non- Near- 
Overall | , ; 
Byzantine Singular 

Manuscript Agreements A A 

with 700 greements greements 
| with 700 with 700 
p45 50/109=45.9% |17/21=81.0% 2 
‘p66 96/216=44.4% |2/3=66.7% 0 
p75 125/325=38.5% |15/20=75.0% |1 
x '365/990=36.9% |74/117=63.2% |7 ] 
A |523/743=70.4% |10/14=71.4% 1 
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c '323/615=52.5% |19/38=50.0% 2 
i 626/982=63.7% 74/98=75.5% [7 
#13 '691/989=69.9% |60/78=76.9% 3 
892 '619/990=62.5% |52/79=65.8% 2 
1071 655/977 =67.0% |23/28=82.1% 2 
1342 '713/970=73.5% |31/44=70.5% 2 
ff2 381/766=49.7% 56/88=63.6% [ 
vg") 522/870=60.0% 44/66=66.7% 0 
pesh '506/812=62.3% |29/49=59.2% 2 
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bo ‘|365/747=48.9% |63/89=70.8% |4 
arm '468/779=60. 1% |83/105=79.0%|3 
geo! '413/708=58.3% |76/97=78.4% |3 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €133. Scrivener: 604. 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
H. C. Hoskier, A Full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive Codex Evangelium 604, 
London, 1890. (Also examined by Burgon, Simcox, Scrivener.) 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 
Hatch (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 and NA2? 

Cited in SQE'8. 

Cited in UBS? and UBS4. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 
B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various "Caesarean" witnesses. 


Manuscript 713 


Birmingham, Selly Oak College Codex Algerina Peckover Greek 7. Soden's €351; Scrivener's 
561©. Contains the Gospels with mutilations (lacking, according to Scrivener, Matt. 27:43-44, 
John 7:53-8:11 (?), 10:27-11:14, 11:29-42). (Also has some palimpsest leaves of an uncial 
lectionary, formerly 434?! though now deleted from the catalog.) Variously dated; Scrivener says 
the eleventh century "or a little later"; von Soden lists it as thirteenth century; the Kurzgefasste 
Liste suggests the twelfth. Scrivener describes it as having the Ferrar (f'9) text, but this is not 
confirmed by more recent examinations. Von Soden places the manuscript in I° (a mixed group 
whose other members include 157 235(part) 245 291 1012); Wisse lists it as Mix/Kmix/Mix. The 
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Alands do not place it in any Category, which generally means a manuscript which is mixed but 
much more Byzantine than anything else. It has illustrations and an extremely full apparatus, 
though parts of it (prologues and menologion) were added later. There are a handful of 
marginal notes. 


Manuscript 716 


London, British Museum Egerton 2784. Soden's €448; Scrivener's 565°. Contains the Gospels 
complete (though only a fragment of the synaxarion survives; we cannot tell if other material, 
such as a menologion or even other parts of the Bible, might once have been included). Dated 
to the fourteenth century by Gregory, Aland, von Soden; Scrivener says twelfth. Of the text, 
Scrivener says that "some of [its readings are] quite unique." Soden classifies it as I' -- a catch- 
all classification; it tells us that the manuscript is probably not purely Byzantine, but it is not 
really a description of the text-type. Wisse classifies it as Cluster 343 in Luke 1 and 10 and 
Cluster 686 in Luke 20 (where he claims Cluster 343 is "not coherent"). Other members of 
Cluster 343 are 343 and 449; Cluster 686 consists of 686, 748, 1198 (but not in Luke 20), 2693 
(Luke 1 only). Wisse considers 686 to be somewhat close to Group A. The small size of these 
clusters, however, makes their classification seem somewhat suspect. The Alands do not place 
716 in any Category, implying the sort of mixed, mostly-but-not-purely Byzantine, text also 
hinted at by Von Soden and Wisse. Scrivener describes the manuscript as "beautifully written" 
and comments that "[i]ts older binding suggests a Levantine origin." It has the Eusebian 
apparatus and lectionary indications, though (as noted) little survives of the lectionary tables. 


Manuscript 892 

Location/ Catalog Number 

British Museum, London. Catalog number: Add. 33277. 
Contents 


892 contains the four gospels. John 10:6-12:18 and 14:23-end are insertions from another hand 
(on paper, from about the sixteenth century). It is written on parchment, 1 column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the ninth (Aland) or tenth (von Soden, Scrivener) century (Gregory 
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would allow either date). Von Soden observes that 892 was copied from an uncial, and that the 
page dimensions and divisions of the exemplar have been preserved. Hatch observes,"Words 
written continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with a sharp point, the 
line running through the letters; high and low points and interrogation point... O.T. quotations 
sometimes indicated...." The manuscript includes the full Eusebian apparatus and complete 
lectionary information. 


Description and Text-type 


892 is probably the best surviving minuscule of the Gospels. The base text was clearly of a late 
Alexandrian type, although there is significant Byzantine mixture. It is noteworthy that, despite 
its largely Alexandrian text, it has almost all of the major insertions of the Byzantine text; it 
includes John 7:53-8:11 (being the first important Greek-only manuscript to have the pericope), 
as well as Matthew 16:2-3, Luke 22:43-44, 23:34, and of course Mark 16:9-20. (Luke 22:43-44 
show symbols in the margin which may indicate that the scribe thought them questionable; no 
doubts are expressed about the others.) 892 omits the Alexandrian interpolation in Matt. 27:48. 


Overall, the text appears slightly closer to % than to B. 


Von Soden classified 892 as H. Wisse lists it as Group B (=Alexandrian). Aland and Aland list it 
as Category Il. 


The sixteenth-century supplements in John are, of course, much more Byzantine than the run 
of the text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: €1016 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

J. Rendel Harris, "An Important MS of the New Testament,” Journal of Biblical Literature, ix 
(1890), pp. 31-59. 

Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 

Hatch (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
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Cited in all editions since von Soden. 


Other Works: 
Discussed explicitly and with great fullness in von Soden's introduction. 


Manuscript 945 
Location/ Catalog Number 


Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Dionysiu 
124 (37) 


Contents 

945 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. 

Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. 

Description and Text-type 

The text of 945 is most noteworthy in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, where it is a clear member 
of family 1739 (so Amphoux, Waltz; Wachtel lists it among the Alexandrian witnesses without 
associating it clearly with 1739). The text is very close to 1739 itself, although noticeably more 
Byzantine. In the Catholics, in particular, the text is so similar to that of 1739 that one may 
suspect 945 of being a (distant) descendant of 1739, with several generations of Byzantine 


mixture. 


In Paul, the manuscript is mostly Byzantine, though it has a few readings reminiscent of family 
1739 and of the (also largely Byzantine) 323. 


In the Gospels, 945 has generally been classified with family 1424 (e.g. von Soden lists it as 
Ic), Wisse, however, lists it as K™X/K™IX/KXx, 


Aland and Aland list 945 as Category III in Acts and the Catholics and Category V in the 
Gospels and Paul. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
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von Soden: 6362. Tischendorf: 2742; 324P 
Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 for Acts. Many readings are cited for the Catholics. 
Cited in NA27 for Acts. Many readings are cited for the Catholics. 
Cited in UBS$ for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited in UBS4 for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited in Huck-Greeven for Matthew-Luke. 

Cited (imperfectly) by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 


Other Works: 

Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 
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The Church Fathers and Patristic 
Citations 


Warning! 


This article is incomplete and will be undergoing updates. (This is one of the areas of textual 
criticism about which | know the least.) As it stands now it comes from a limited list of sources 
and has not been checked. It is advised that the reader not place great reliance on this 
information without confirming it elsewhere. 

It should also be remembered that information about the Fathers is perhaps subject to more 
disagreement than any other area in textual criticism. You can't expect everyone to agree on 
everything! 

If you have suggestions or can offer additional information, please contact me 
(waltzmn@skypoint.com). 


Contents: Introduction * List of Fathers Cited in NA27 or Merk * Where Fathers are Cited in 
NA2Z and Merk * How to Use Patristic Testimony * References/Thanks To 


Introduction 


The text of the New Testament, it is said, is attested by a three-fold cord: the Manuscripts, the 
Versions, and the Fathers (often called Patristic Evidence). 


Of the three, the Fathers (as we call citations of the New Testament in the writings of various 
ancient authors) are perhaps the most problematic. Although it has been said, not too 
inaccurately, that we could reconstruct the entire New Testament from the surviving quotations, 
the task would be much more difficult. The Fathers' texts are often loosely cited, and they are 
not well-organized. 


Still, the Fathers are vital for reconstructing the history of the text, for only they can give us 
information about where and when a reading circulated. Properly used, they can also provide 
important support for readings otherwise poorly attested. A proper appreciation of their value is 
thus an important requirement for textual criticism. 


The number of authors who have left some sort of literary remains is probably beyond counting. 
Even if we omit most of them -- which we should; there isn't much critical value in a comment in 
an Easter table by an unknown monk -- there are still hundreds who have appeared in one or 

another critical edition. For reasons of space, this page is devoted primarily to the Fathers cited 
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in the editions of Nestle-Aland and Merk. Readers who wish to learn about more obscure 
Fathers, or to learn more about the Fathers cited here, are strongly urged to consult a 
Patrology. 


List of Fathers Cited in NA27 or Merk 


The list below gives the names of every Father reported to be cited in the editions of Nestle- 
Aland@’ and Merk. The first line of each entry lists the name of each Father, his date, the 
language in which he wrote (not always the language in which the writings are preserved), and 
the abbreviations used by Nestle and Merk. This is followed by a brief biography. For more 
important fathers | have also tried to give information about the text-type(s) found in their 
writings. 


For a fuller list of fathers (but usually with shorter biographies) and a list of references one is 
referred to the Aland/Aland volume The Text of the New Testament or to a Patrology. 


The most convenient English translation of many of the Fathers are to be found in the series 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers and its followers (major portions of which are available on-line at 
http://Awww.sni.net/advent/fathers/ -- but it should be noted that these translations are often 
rather rough, that many are based on non-critical texts, and that a number lack scriptural 
indices. In addition, the on-line versions were scanned from the printed texts, and in many 
instances have not been proofread and contain significant errors. The student would probably 
be better advised to seek more modern translations. 


Note: The table of fathers in Merk is extremely inaccurate. Some fathers (e.g. Beatus) are cited 
under symbols different from those listed in the table. Other fathers cited (e.g. Bede) are simply 
omitted. There are also instances where | have not been able to identify the source Merk is 
citing. | have done my best to silently correct his errors (meaning that this table is a better 
reference for his edition than is the edition itself!), but | have often had to simply trust what his 
introduction says. (Sorry!) 


For those who wish to check sources, | am slowly adding them at the end of each item, 
enclosed in square brackets. A list of the sources consulted is found at the end of the 


document. 


Acacius of Caesarea. d. 366. Greek. Nestle: Acac. 
Bishop of Ceesarea following Eusebius. [AA] 


Adamantius. IV. Greek. Nestle: Ad. Merk: Ad. 
"Adamantius" was an author who wrote under one of Origen's alternate names, although his 
opinions are often in conflict with Origen. The work De recta in deum fide survives in Greek and 
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in Rufinus's Latin translation. The Greek is clearly from after 325 (probably from the 330s), 


which has led some to believe that the Latin is actually an earlier form. But this now seems 
unlikely. [US, AA] 


Agathangelus. V. Armenian. Merk: Ag. 

Agathangelus is one of the earliest Armenian authors. He claimed to be the secretary of the 
king Tiridates III (reigned c. 284-314) and is the author of an "Armenian History" covering the 
period 230-235, leading up to the conversion of Armenia by St. Gregory the Illuminator. 
Aganthanelus's writings include a long section called "The Teaching of St Gregory," containing 
allusions to the works of the Church Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. Many of his 
scriptural quotations seem to be related to the Diatessaron. [JV, BMM1] 


Ambrose. d. c.397. Latin. Nestle: Ambr. Merk: Amb. 

Born probably in the second quarter of the fourth century (8397) in Trier, and given a classical 
and legal education, he was assigned to a government post in the region of Milan around 370. 
In 373/374 he was baptised and made bishop (by popular demand and apparently against his 
will -- it is said a child cried out "Bishop Ambrose," and the crowd took up the call). In that role 
he was responsible for baptising Augustine of Hippo; he also exercised significant influence on 
several Emperors (among other things, he forced Theodosius the Great to perform penance for 
a massacre, and was an ambassador between emperors in the interregnum preceding 
Theodosius's reign). His major work on the New Testament was a commentary on Luke, and he 
also wrote treatises such as De Fide ad Gratianum (to the new Emperor Gratian) and De Spiritu 
Sancto (381). He also may have had some influence on the liturgy, and has even been credited 
with the Athanasian Creed. For all this, Ambrose is perhaps most significant for the respect in 
which he was held (his writings are generally not very profound or original; De Spiritu Sancto, 
for instance, owes a great deal to Basil the Great. This caused several writers to have their 
works appear under his name -- including Ambrosiaster, whose commentary on Paul is far 
more important textually than any of Ambrose's works. Ambrose himself is thought to have 
worked with Greek originals at times; his Old Latin quotations are thought to resemble those of 
ff?, while in Paul his text is close to Ambrosiaster's. Paulinus write his biography. [20CE, AA, 
AS, HC, PDAH] 


Pseudo-Ambrose. Latin. Nestle: Ps Ambr. 


Ambrosiaster. fl. 366-384. Latin. Nestle: Ambst. Merk: Ambst. 

Name given to an author of the time of Pope Damasus (366-384 C.E.) whose writings were 
credited to Ambrose (also sometimes to Hilary and Augustine). (The name "Ambrosiaster" was 
proposed by Erasmus, who demonstrated that Ambrose was not the author of the works.) It is 
thought that he was a high civil official, and very strongly Roman, with a disdain for Greek 
learning. Ambrosiaster's most important work is a Latin commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding Hebrews), unusual for its lack of allegorical interpretations. It is probably the single 
most important source of Latin patristic quotations. The larger part of the Epistles is cited. He 
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clearly worked from an Old Latin text, but it is very primitive (Souter thought it close to the 
prototype for the Vulgate, but this is not borne out by the citations in Nestle-Aland). Of all the 
"Western" witnesses to Paul, this one seems to have the most peculiar agreements with P46 
and B. Agreements between P46, B, D, G, and Ambrosiaster can therefore be regarded as very 
ancient if not always original. In the Apocalypse, Souter compares his text to Primasius and 
gigas. 

A second work by Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti, does not contain as 
many quotations and is less important textually (though its opinions on Christianity and the 
monarchy had great influence). [20CE, AA, AS, RBW] 


Ammonius. III. Greek. Merk: Amm (also Ammon’) 

The name "Ammonius" is the source of great confusion. The more important Ammonius is 
Ammonius, Bishop of Thmuis (in lower Egypt) around the time of Origen. He seemingly created 
the Ammonian Sections as an adjunct to his gospel harmony (built around Matthew). This was 
the system that Eusebius elaborated and improved in his canons. 

Ammonius of Thmuis is often called "Ammonius of Alexandria" -- e.g. by Merk. This is not a 
good name, however, as there was another (though much less important) Ammonius of 
Alexandria in the fifth/sixth century. 

Neither author has left us much. The earlier Ammonius survives mostly through the works of 
Eusebius, the later only in quotations in catenae. 


Andreas of Ceesarea. VI. Greek. Nestle: (s’4). Merk: (An) 

Archbishop of Cappadocian Ceesarea. Dated anywhere between c. 520 and c. 600. Most 
noteworthy work is a commentary on the Apocalypse (the earliest known to survive) that 
became so popular that copies of it form a major fraction of the surving tradition, being almost 
as common as the "strictly Byzantine" manuscripts. 1°, from which Erasmus prepared the 
Textus Receptus, is an Andreas manuscript, and certain of the marginal readings of the 
commentary wound up in the text. Andreas's commentary is also responsible for the 72 
divisions into which the Apocalypse is divided. [AA, FHAS] 


Aphraates. IV. Syriac. Merk: Af. 

In Syriac, Afrahat. A resident of Persia (known as the "Persian Sage") who wrote in Syriac. 
After Eohraem, the most important Syriac Father; his writings are among those used to 
reconstruct the Old Syriac of Paul. His basic text of the gospels is the Diatessaron, though he 
perhaps also used the Old Syriac. Born probably in the second half of the third century, his 
great works (the Demonstrationes) date from 336/7 and 344. His date of death is listed by Merk 
as 367, but the evidence is incomplete. His works have sometimes been falsely attributed to 
Jacob Nisibenus. [AA, AS, CH] 


Apostolic Constitutions/Canons. IV/V. Greek. Merk: Can Ap. 
A collection of liturgical instructions from the late fourth century, sometimes credited to the 


Pseudo-lgnatius and possibly compiled in Antioch. To this is appended the Apostolic Canons, 
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pertaining mostly to the ordination of the clergy. The two books are believed to be roughly 
contemporary. The whole is thought to be dependent on Hippolytus's Apostolic Tradition [20CE, 
AA, CH] 


Apringius Pacensis. VI. Latin. Nestle: Apr. Merk: Ap. 
Bishop of Pace (modern Beja, Portugal). His commentary on the Apocalypse probably dates 
from shortly after 551. 


Aristides. fl. c. 150. Greek. Merk: Arist. 

Author of an Apology addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius (or possibly his predecessor 
Hadrian; so Eusebius; it should be noted, however, that Hadrianus was one of Pius's alternate 
names.). It exists in an almost-complete Syriac version and Greek and Armenian fragments. 
The Greek text is preserved almost complete, though probably in a slightly condensed form, as 
part of the romance of Barlaam and Joasaph. [AA, Eus, FKBA] 


Arnobius the Younger. V. Latin. Nestle: Arn. 

Called "the Younger" because there was an earlier Arnobius (who reportedly taught Lactantius 
and wrote a defence of Christianity, Libri vii adversus gentes, during Diocletian's persecution). 
The younger Arnobius probably was born in North Africa but fled to Rome to escape the 
Vandals. In Rome, some time around 455, he compiled a set of scholia on the Gospels. 


Athanasius of Alexandria. d. 373. Greek. Nestle: Ath. Merk: Ath. 

The great defender of orthodoxy in the age of Arianism. As a young man of about 26, he 
attended the Council of Nicea, and espoused its principles for nearly fifty years. Later chosen 
Bishop of Alexandria (from 328, succeeding the equally orthodox Bishop Alexander), he was 
driven into exile five times (the first time from 335-346, and not on doctrinal but practical 
grounds; thereafter usually for opposing Arianism). Despite being exiled by both monarch and 
church, he always managed to return. His works consist mostly of treatises against the Arians 
(many of these from the period after 350, when Arianism seemed to be threatening to destroy 
orthodoxy); the most important of these was probably On (the) Incarnation. He also penned 
some apologetic works and a handful of other writings such as the Life on Antony (Athanasius 
was friends with the saintly monk, and helped encourage monasticism in Egypt). He also, 
having spent many years in exile in the West, introduced a handful of Western practices into 
the Egyptian church, and seems to have tried to introduce a more natural, personal worship. 
Despite his time in the west, his text is generally regarded as Alexandrian (though not as pure 
as it might be). His text is not as useful as might be expected, however; he does not provide 
enough material. 

Athanasius is often credited with fixing the canon of the New Testament in one of his festal 
letters, but it should be noted that the church had already nearly settled on its official list of 
books before he was even born, and that extra-canonical books continued to be copied in 
Bibles for some decades after his death. His name is also attached to the Athanasian Creed, 
but in fact this is a Latin work which does not seem to have any connection with Athanasius. 
[AA, AS, HC, PDAH, RBW] 
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Athenagoras. ||. Greek. Nestle: Athen. 

A (self-described?) "Christian Philosopher." Little is known of his life. During the period when 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus were co-Emperors (i.e. 177-180) he wrote an important 
Apology for Christianity. Unlike some authors of the period, he appealed for understanding and 
harmony. His other known work is On the Resurrection. [AA, HC] 


Augustine of Hippo. d. 430. Latin. Nestle: Aug. Merk: Aug. 

Born 354 in Thagaste in Numidia (North Africa), the son of a pagan father and a Christian 
mother (Monica). He had early Christian training, but initially rejected the faith. He became a 
Manichean before finally turning Christian (under the influence of Ambrose). In his early years 
he taught rhetoric (moving to Rome for this reason in 382, then to Milan in 384), then 
underwent a conversion experience around 385. He tried to return to seclusion in Africa, but 
was made priest, then coadjutator bishop of Hippo in 395, and soon after became sole holder of 
the episcopal title. He died in 430 as the Vandals besieged Hippo. His theology was extremely 
predestinarian and rigid (he was Calvin's primary inspiration), but his voluminous works were 
widely treasured. His many quotations are in Latin (though he was aware of the importance of 
the Greek), and he is responsible for the famous remark about the "Itala" being the best of the 
Latin versions. His text does not seem to indicate which Latin type this is, however; while his 
Latin text is pre-vulgate, it is clearly not the African Latin of Cyprian, and does not seem to be 
purely "European" either. (In Paul, his text is considered to be close to r of the Old Latin -- but r 
is quite distinct from the other Latin witnesses. Souter lists his text in the Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
and Apocalypse as close to h.) Theologically, his two most important works are the City of God 
and the largely autobiographical Confessions. [20CE, AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Pseudo-Augustine (=Quodvultdeus?). Latin. Merk: Ps.Aug 


Barsalibi (Dionysus bar Salibi). d. 1171. Syriac. Merk: Bars 

A member of the Jacobite Syriac church, he was bishop first of Mabbtg and then Amida. He 
wrote commentaries on the Gospels and some works on theology. His text is essentially that of 
the Peshitta, and so has little influence on our text. 


Basil of Ancyra. IV. Greek. Nestle: BasA. 

Bishop of Ancyra from about 335. In an era when Arianism was becoming ever more powerful 
and ever more radical, he held relatively close to the Nicene position, trying to keep the 
Emperor Constantius from adopting the Arian position of Valens of Mursa during the 350s. 
Although by 360 it appeared that Constantius was committed to Arianism, Basil's followers 
eventually joined forces with Athanasius to maintain Nicene orthodoxy. Basil himself died 
around 374. [AA, HC] 


Basil the Great of Ceesarea. d. 379. Greek. Nestle: Bas. Merk: Bas 
One of the great "Cappadocian Fathers," he was the brother of Gregory of Nyssa. Born of a 
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well-to-do family around 330, he studied in several cities before becoming a hermit (358?) and 
did much to reform and organize the eastern monastic rules. In the 360s he became a 
presbyter, then in 370 Bishop of Cappadocian Ceesarea. Along with his brother and his friend 
Gregory of Nazianzus, he was one of the great defenders of Nicene orthodoxy in the mid to late 
fourth century, particularly after the death of Athanasius. He was probably around fifty when he 
died on the first day of 379, and although he felt frustrated by the schisms which remained in 
the church (the Principate was still promoting heterodox causes, and Rome had rejected his 
claims), his work was important to the reunification of orthodoxy which soon followed. He also 
made some changes in church order, and worked to keep the ascetic movement under 
episcopal control. He has been called the "true founder of communal... monasticism." His book 
On the Holy Spirit was one of the great writings of Nicene Christianity. He also wrote letters 
which illuminate the problems of a bishop in those troubles times. Debate continues about the 
authenticity of some of his minor works. Von Soden considers his text to align with the Purple 
Uncials; if true, this would make it almost but not quite purely Byzantine. [20CE, AA, AS, HC, 
PDAH] 


Basilides. ||. (Greek). Nestle: Basil. 

Basilidies, a Gnostic, has left no direct literary remains (although Origen credits a gospel to 
him). What little we know comes from Clement of Alexandria (who preserved some quotations), 
lreneeus, Origen, the Acta Archelai, and the Philosophumena of Hippolytus (the latter perhaps 
based on forged documents). The sources are extremely inconsistent, and different editors 
have preferred different interpretations. Ireneeus and Clement describe a complex divine 
scheme (including, e.g., 365 different heavens!) similar to that of Valentinus. The universe has 
degenerated from its lofty origins. The "Hippolytan" view is of ascent rather than descent, and 
involves fewer divine beings. The Acta Archelai implies something like Persian dualism. [20CE] 


Beatus of Liébana. VIII. Latin. Nestle: Bea. Merk: Be 
A Spanish abbot, died probably 798, noteworthy primarily for his commentary on the 
Apocalypse. 


Venerable Bede. d. 735. Latin. Nestle: Beda. Merk: Beda 

Born in about 672/3 in Northumbria (Britain), he wrote a wide variety of works, including the 
famous history of the English church. He also translated portions of the Bible into Anglo-Saxon 
(though no part of these translations survive), and is said to have just finished the translation of 
John when he died (May 735 or possibly 736). Less important are works such as the Lives of 
the Abbots, which have little textual value though they tell us something about Bede himself 
(living as he did in monasteries from the age of seven) and the English church. His exceptional 
scholarship and piety are shown by the fact that he was made a deacon by the future Saint 
John of Beverly (this is significant as 25 was the normal minimum age). He became a priest at 
thirty, and spent the rest of his life in scholarship. For textual purposes, Bede's most important 
works are commentaries on the Gospels, Acts (for which he used the Codex Laudianus, E), and 
Apocalypse. His works generally testify to the quality of Vulgate manuscripts used in eighth 
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century Britain, as his text (except, of course, where he consulted E) stands very close to the 
Codex Amiatinus. He was eventually canonized by Pope Leo XIII, more than 1200 years after 
his death (and by which time Britain was Protestant). [2OCE, AS, BMM2, LSP] 


John Cassian. d. c. 435. Latin. Nestle: Cn. 

Born in the third quarter of the fourth century, probably in Rumania, he became a monk (first in 
Bethlehem, then in Egypt). Made a deacon by Chrysostom around the turn of the century, he 
was in Rome around 405 and in 415 founded a monastery in Marsailles. His writings struck 
something of a balance between those of Augustine (whose doctrine of predestination more or 
less denied the human power to do anything) and Pelagius (who could be interpreted as 
denying God's grace). 


Cassiodorus. VI. Latin. Nestle: Cass. Merk: Cass 

Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus was born late in the fifth century in Calabria. He was 
probably still in his early twenties when he became secretary to Theodoric the Great around 
507. Despite eventually being made a patrician, around 540 he withdrew to a monastery of his 
own founding, where he did much to preserve the surviving remnants of Latin literature. Much 
of his time in the monastery was devoted to theological writings; he also collected a large library 
which he described in the /nstitutiones Diuinarum et Saecularium Lectionum, which at some 
points discusses textual questions. He and his pupils also rewote the (anonymous) Pelagian 
commentary on Paul (this was once accidentally credited to Primasius). Cassiodorus may also 
have been a translator; at least, he preserved in Latin translation some of the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria (and probably other Greek writers). He lived to a great age and probably 
died around 580. The text of his commentary on Romans is said to closely resemble Codex 
Amiatinus of the vulgate; his pupils, however, used texts with Old Latin readings -- as did 
Cassiodorus himself in certain of his other writings. [AA, AS, R&W] 


John Chrysostom. d. 407. Greek. Nestle: Chr. Merk: Xp 

Called "golden-mouthed." Born in Antioch to a well-to-do family around 345, he chose a 
monastic career around 375 (having previously studied rhetoric under Libanius). His fine 
speaking brought him to high favour (although he tried to avoid clerical promotion). He was a 
pupil of Diodorus of Tarsus, but his orthodoxy was unquestioned. Appointed Patriarch of 
Constantinople against his will in 398, he quickly found himself in conflict with the Empress 
Eudoxia (wife of Arcadius, the first Eastern Roman emperor after the final split between the two 
halves); he apparently regarded her lifestyle as too luxurious, and was in any case anti-feminist. 
After several years of argument and reconciliation, court politics resulted in his deposition and 
exile (403-404). A final brief reconciliation ended in 404, and Chrysostom died in 407 while still 
in exile. Most of his surviving works (of which there are very many) are sermons (many of them 
spurious; many writers tried to add luster to their works by attributing them to the great orator). 
His text is generally regarded as Byzantine, and is one of the earliest examples of the type, but - 
- like most early witnesses to the Byzantine text -- he often departs from the developed 
Byzantine text of later centuries, possibly in the direction of the "Western" text. [20CE, AA, AS, 
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MG, PDAH] 


Clement of Alexandria. d. c. 215. Greek. Nestle: Cl. Merk: Cl 

Titus Flavius Clemens was born in the mid-Second century, probably of pagan Athenian 
parents. In the latter part of that century, after years of travel and study under a variety of 
masters, he met Pantgenus, the head of the Catechetical School. Clement became an instructor 
around 190, and eventually became the school's leader. He left Alexandria around 202/203 as 
a result of the persecution under Severus, and died a few years later (after 211 but before 217) 
in Asia Minor. 

Clement was apparently a prolific writer; Eusebius lists ten books he wrote (the Miscellanies 
(Stromateis), the Outlines, the Address to the Greeks, the Paedagogus, and a series of shorter 
works). A few other works are mentioned by other writers. Of these, we have most of the 
Miscellanies (apparently never completed; Clement himself called it "not a careful literary 
composition" and "notes stored up for my old age"), the Address, and the Paedagogus. The 
latter two were designed to introduce non-Christians to the faith; the former is a collection of 
philosophical reflections and notes. 

The text of Clement is diverse; it has readings of all known text-types. Presumably he gathered 
all these different forms in his wide travels and wide studies (W. Bauer thought he was at one 
point a Gnostic, perhaps a Valentinian, but it seems more likely that he simply lived in a 
mystical climate). A few of the problems with Clement's text may result from his own rather 
casual style of quotation. He is thus better used as an indication of how old readings are than 
as an indication of where they originated. 

Clement of Alexandria should not be confused with Clement of Rome, who wrote 1 Clement 
and had assorted later works attributed to him. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, PDAH] 


Clement of Rome. c. 95. Greek. Merk: Cl’ 

The name "Clement" is often associated with the oldest known non-canonical Christian writing, 
which we call 1 Clement. This anonymous letter was written from Rome to Corinth (then 
experiencing strong internal dissent) around 95 C.E., and was for a time held in such high 
esteem as to be considered canonical. As such it is found in the Codex Alexandrinus. 

1 Clement was held to be the work of Clement, the third bishop of Rome (following Linus and 
Anencletus, and omitting Peter and Paul). This Clement was held, in turn, to be the Clement of 
Phil. 4:3 (so Eusebius, H. E. iii.15, following Origen. Others suggested the Roman nobleman 
Titus Flavius Clemens, executed by the Emperor Domitian in 95 on apparent suspicion of 
Christianity. All of this is, at best, soeculation. Eusebius tells us that Clement was Bishop of 
Rome from the twelfth year of Domitian (about 93) to the third year of Trajan (100/101), 
crediting him with nine years of service. 

The importance of 1 Clement lies not so much in its quotations (few of which are important for 
textual criticism; they are usually allusions at best) as for what it tells us about the canon. It 
appears to refer to a collection of Paul's letters, and it alludes to both Hebrews (which is in fact 
a major influence on the letter) and 1 Peter, showing that both were in circulation by its time. 
Interestingly, 1 Clement shows no particular knowledge of any of the Gospels. 
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Such was the popularity of 1 Clement that a number of later documents, including 2 Clement 
and the Clementine Homilies, were credited to him. But there can be no doubt that they came 
from other hands. [AA, Eus, MS] 


Pseudo-Clementine Homilies. |V?. Greek. Nestle: Clhom, Merk: Clh 
Il Clement. Il. Greek. Nestle: 2Cl. See Clement of Rome. 


Cyprian. d. 258. Latin. Nestle: Cyp. Merk: Cyp (Seemingly occasionally mis-cited as Cy) 
Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus was born near the beginning of the third century, probably in 
Carthage. He was well-educated, with a legal background (it has been speculated that this 
influenced his immense respect for Tertullian), and taught rhetoric in the 240s. He became a 
Christian rather late in life, and was not baptised until 246. Soon after (248/9), by popular 
demand, he became Bishop of Carthage. He fled Carthage during the Decian persecution of 
249, and was subjected to condemnation as a result. He nonetheless returned to his bishopric 
in 251. In the following years the Roman church split into factions under Cornelius (who was 
willing to forgive those who lapsed during the persecution) and Novatian (who was not). Cyprian 
argued strongly in favor of Cornelius, and his arguments helped swing Catholic orthodoxy 
toward Cornelius. 

When the Valerian persecution arose in 258, Cyprian decided not to flee again. He saw to it 
that he was arrested in Carthage, and was executed soon after. 

Cyprian's surviving works consist of a large number of letters and ten or so treatises on church- 
related subjects. These include On Exhortation to Martyrdom, On the Lapsed, and On the Unity 
of the Church. The last is perhaps his most important work; unfortunately, two forms of certain 
key passages are in circulation. 

Cyrpian derived many of his ideas from Tertullian, whom he called "the Master." His text is, not 
surprisingly, the African Old Latin, and is considered to be very similar to k of the Gospels and h 
of the epistles. 

Several pseudonymous works, such as de Montibus Sina et Sion and the Ad Novatianum, 
eventually circulated under Cyprian's name. Perhaps the most important was de Rebaptismate, 
which led Eusebius to believe that Cyprian called for rebaptising those who fell into heresy, 
though in fact he held the opposite position. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus] 


Cyril of Alexandria. d. 444. Greek. Nestle: Cyr. Merk: Cy 

Born in the third century of a well-known Alexandrian family, he became Patriarch of Alexandria 
in 412. His opinions are rather diffuse; much of his thought seems to come from Platonic 
philosophy, and his arguments are often rather vague, poorly supported, and illogical. Thus he 
cannot be regarded as a great Christian thinker, though he accomplished much for the church. 
Although most of his writings are exegetical, but he played a vigorous role in the controversies 
with the Monophysites. He should perhaps be credited with finally vanquishing Apollinarianism. 
Nestorius accused him of making Jesus imperfectly human, but Cyril, a passionate debater, 
managed to out-maneuver and out-argue Nestorius at every turn (both Cyril and Nestorius were 
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temporarily deposed in 431, but Cyril's deposition, while passed by a small group of bishops, 
was confirmed by the authorities simply to keep the peace. He was soon restored, while 
Nestorius's punishment proved permanent). Cyril died in 444, and was later canonized. 

The text of Cyril, as might be expected, is Alexandrian, although an assortment of alien 
(including Byzantine) readings are found in it. [2OCE, AA, HC] 


Cyril of Jerusalem. d. 386. Greek. Nestle: CyrJ. Merk: Cy’. 

Born in Jerusalem in the first quarter of the fourth century. He probably was not much past 
twenty when he became a deacon in 325. In 345 he became a presbyter, and finally Bishop of 
Jerusalem from about 349. Repeatedly forced into exile, he died in 386/7. His surviving writings 
include a set of 24 Catechetical Lectures for converts preparing for baptism. 

According to Roderic L. Mullen, Cyril's text is mixed and varies from book to book but generally 
goes with the late Alexandrian witnesses (with some Byzantine influence). In Mark it appears to 
approach the "Caesarean" witnesses. [VB, AA] 


Cyrillonas. IV/V. Merk: Cyr. 


Didache. |I?. Greek. Nestle: Didache. 

Also called The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles, and as such largely incorporated into the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the Didascalia Apostolorum. A short pamphlet concerning the Way 
of Life and the Way of Death, with other material on forms of worship, surviving in a Greek 
manuscript from the year 1056, plus fragments, as well as in Georgian ad fragments in other 
langauges. Very conservative and legalistic (and possibly based on a Jewish original), it seems 
to derive most of its Christian material from Matthew. Its date is usually given as early second 
century (based on the fact that the Letter of Barnabas appears to quote it). However, the 
possibility should not be excluded that both the Didache and Barnabas derive their material 
from a common source, probably a Jewish document on "The Two Ways" (so Goodspeed). 
Similarly, it is possible that the material in the Apostolic Constitutions comes from a lost 
common source. On this basis some would regard the Didache as a later compilation of early 
writings. Dates as late as the fifth century have been mentioned. We should note, though, that it 
is mentioned by Eusebius and used (perhaps even treated as scripture) by Clement of 
Alexandria; this argues strongly for an earlier date. Still, dates as late as 180 or so are quite 
possible (some have thought that Chapter 16 describes the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, 
which began in 177; of course, Chapter 16 coud be a later addition). 

Some have thought to connect the Didache with Montanism, but the evidence is relatively 
slight. Textually, the primary importance of the Didache is in connection with the Lord's Prayer, 
for it cites that writing in its full form, including the Doxology (ott cov EoTtiv... aL@vao). This is 
usually taken to mean that the longer form of the Prayer was circulating in copies of Matthew's 
gospel no later than the early second century -- though the possibility should not be discounted 
that the Byzantine copies of Matthew derived the doxology from the Didache, or that both 
received it from some third source. [20CE, AA, FKBA, GG, MS] 
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Didascalia Apostolorum (Teachings of the Apostles). Ill. Greek. Merk: Didasc. Apostol. 
This name is sometimes used for the Didache, but Merk seems to be referring to the third 
century instruction manual which the Alands call the Didascalia. Although only fragments 
survive in Greek, we have a complete Syriac and a partial Latin version. 


Didymus (the Blind) of Alexandria. d. 398. Greek. Nestle: Did. Merk: Did. 

Didymus the Blind was born around 313. Despite his handicap (acquired probably as the result 
of childhood disease), he became director of the Catechetical School of Alexandria during the 
time of Athanasius, and retained the post for some decades. Ehrman believes that he worked 
primarily as an individual instructor rather than a lecturer, but in any case his prodigious 
memory helped to re-establish the school's reputation after a period of uninspired leadership. 
He died very near the end of the fourth century. His literary output consists primarily of 
commentaries on various Biblical books (both OT and NT), though his theological works were 
important in the controversies of his day. The exact extent of his writings is unclear; the 
authorship of several works is in dispute. Many of his writings were lost until 1941, when a large 
collection of writings was found at Toura in Egypt. This included several commentaries of 
Didymus's, along with other works which seem to have been transcribed from his lectures. 
Didymus's text of the Gospels seems to be a form of the Alexandrian tradition (Ehrman notes 
that he lived at about the time the great uncials Vaticanus and Sinaiticus were produced), but 
with the sort of mixed readings one often associated with the later witnesses to the tradition. In 
the latter chapters of John, this mixed element seems to become dominant. In the Catholics his 
text appears to be Alexandrian but with occasional links to the 1739 type. [AA, BE, RBW] 


Diodorus of Tarsus. IV. Greek. Merk: Diod. 

Born in Antioch, where he directed a monastery, he became Bishop of Tarsus in 378. He wrote 
commentaries on much of the New Testament. He was also active in the Christological 
controversies of his age, arguing that Jesus became fully human when he was born and 
distinguishing between the Son of God and the Son of Mary (but without considering them 
distinct). As a result, Cyril of Alexandria later portrayed him as a Nestorian -- but Diodorus, who 
was dead by 394, was long since past such controversies. 


Dionysius of Alexandria. d. 264/5. Greek. Nestle: (Dion). Merk: Dion. 

Dionysus of Alexandria was born around the turn of the third century, and came to Christianity 
from paganism and Gnosticism. He studied under Origen, and became director of the 
Catechetical School when Origen's successor Heraclas became bishop. Dionysus succeeded 
to the episcopate following Heraclas's death in 247. From that time on he went in and out of 
exile as a result of various persecutions. (He took a certain amount of glee in pointing out that, 
during the Decian persecution, he simply stayed at home while the authorities searched 
everywhere but there.) Finally he died in 264/5 during the famines that followed the revolt of the 
Roman governor of Egypt. 

Dionysus was a prolific writer, and he contributed heavily to the fight against the heresies of 
Paul of Samosata, Nepos, and Sabellius, as well as weighing in on the topic of rebaptism of 
heretics and the lapsed. Of this corpus, however, only a few letters have survived, 
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supplemented by some fragments and quotations from Eusebius and others. We know, 
however, that he did a careful analysis which proved that the author of the Apocalypse was not 
the author of the Gospel and Letters of John. [AA, Eus] 


Pseudo Dionysus. V/VI. Greek. Nestle: (PsDion). 

| believe this refers to the author who wrote under the name "Dionysus the Areopagite" -- 
although the Pseudo Dionysus is not listed in the Nestle-Aland list of Fathers, so we cannot be 
certain. This author wrote between 475 and 550, but since his works were regarded as early, 
they were used during the Christological controversies of the seventh century to support the 
theory that God and Christ, whatever their distinctions, had one "energeia." 


Dionysus the Areopagite see the Pseudo Dionysus above. 


Ephraem. d. 373. Syriac. Merk: Ef. 

Born in Nisibis in 306, he became a deacon and fled to Edessa after that city was taken by the 
Persians. He was the leading light of the school there, and produced a wide variety of writings -- 
including a commentary on the Diatessaron which is our leading source for that book. Although 
the larger share of his works are preserved in Armenian, Ephraem is our leading source of 
information about the Old Syriac outside the Gospels. He died in 373. 

On a less distinguished note, the upper writing of C consists of treatises by Ephraem. Sadly, 
these are among his less distinguished writings. 


Epiphanius of Constantia. d. 403. Greek. Nestle: Epiph. Merk: Ep. 

Burn in Judea c. 315, he later founded a monastery and became bishop of Salamis 
(Constantia) in Cyprus. He died in 403. The author of various works, of which his volume on 
Heresies is perhaps the most important. He also wrote De mensuris et ponderibus, a biblical 
"encyclopedia" now extant primarily in Syriac, and Ancoratus, on trinitarian doctrine. His text is 
considered to be early Byzantine, but is marred by his frequent paraphrases and extremely 
loose citations. [AA, CH, SS] 


Epistula Apostolorum. c. 140? Greek. Merk: Ep Apost. 

This curious work is the subject of much speculation, as the Greek original is lost and the 
primary translations (Coptic and Latin) are fragmentary. The fullest text is Ethiopic. 

Even if we had a more reliable text of the work, it is clearly not the product of a particularly 
knowledgeable author. Although he gives a summary of Jesus's life and teachings, as well as a 
warning against gnosticism, the list of apostles is truly curious. To achieve a total of eleven 
apostles, the author includes not only Nathanael but also Cephas, who is distinguished from 
Peter. 


Eugenius of Cathage. fl. 484. Merk: Eug. 
Eusebius of Czeesarea. d. c.340. Greek. Nestle: Eus. Merk: Eus. 
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Born probably around 263, in Palestine, he studied under Pamphilius, and became Bishop of 
Ceesarea about the time Constantine the Great became ruler of the whole Empire (i.e. c. 
312/313). He was a friend and close advisor of Constantine, even though his theology had an 
Arian tinge. His most important literary accomplishments were probably his Church History (he 
has been called the father of Christian History, although Hegesippus was probably the first true 
church historian) and the canons which bear his name. But he also wrote the Preparation for 
the Gospel, assorted commentaries, and a number of lesser works, many of them lost. (In 
addition, Eusebius offered the creed which the Council of Nicea used as the basis for its 
doctrinal statement.) He died around 340. His text has been called "Caesarean," and certainly 
has the mixed character associated with that type, but it does not seem to preserve any type in 
a pure form. (His text is harder than most to analyse because he rarely provides long 
quotations.) Von Soden thought it a leading representative of the | text; Streeter places his text 
between the "Western" and Ceesarean texts. It should be noted, however (as Lake himself 
pointed out), that Eusebius used a number of manuscripts, and not infrequently can be found 
on both sides of a reading (the obvious example being Mark 16:9-20). Nor should his text be 
considered identical to that of Origen, even during Origen's "Ceesarean" period. [20CE, 4G, AA, 
AS, Eus, GZ, HC, PDAH] 


Euthalius. IV. Greek. Merk: Euth. 

Almost nothing is known of his life; we do not, for instance, know what role (if any) he had in the 
church. Nor are his dates firm; his edition has been dated from the fourth to the seventh (!) 
century, though the fourth century is most likely (this seems the earliest possible date, as he is 
dependent on Eusebius); he is reported as an Alexandrian deacon (so the prologue in 2004) 
and (later?) Bishop of Sulci (Ev8aALov exicKonov Lovano; so the prologue in 181). We also 
know that he was a grammarian, and that he created a poetic edition of the Apostolos. 
Euthalius/Evagrius is also credited with a list of helps for the reader, including prologues, 
information about cross-references, chapter headings (which also serve as useful section 
divisions), and other material (See under Euthalian Apparatus). 

Manuscripts written in Euthalius's sense-lines are very rare (Scrivener believes they were too 
expensive in vellum). The apparatus, however, is common. 

Various attempts have been made to reconstruct the Euthalian edition. Zuntz, regarding itas a 
"Ceesarean" continuation of the Alexandrian tradition, sees it in von Soden's grouping 88 181 
917 1834 1836 1912, plus H and the upper writing of P. That is, Zuntz equates it to Soden's |! 
less the bilingual uncials D F G. He regards Euthalius as formulating the late texts of Ceesarea, 
but does not regard it as truly "Ceesarean." (Note that this is not a list of manuscripts with 
Euthalian material; we find all or part of his marginalia also in manuscripts such as 1 82 421 
1162 1175 1244 1424 1874 1880 1888 1891 1894 1895 1898.) It has been theorized, with little 
evidence, that the 69 chapter divisions used by Vaticanus in Acts are derived, with 
modifications, from Euthalius. It has also been theorized that the reason for the confusion about 
names and such is that the Euthalian apparatus is actually composite -- a first draft made in the 
early-to-mid fourth century, a revision toward the end of that century (either of these might have 
been by "Evagrius;") and a final revision/publication by the seventh century Bishop Euthalius of 
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Sulci. [20CE, AA, BMM2, FHAS, JF, GZ] 
Evagrius see Euthalius. 
Filastrius. d. c. 390. Merk: Fil. 


Firmicus Maternus. IV. Latin. Nestle: Firmicus. 

Julius Firmicus Maternus was born in Sicily and pursued a career as a rhetor. After turning to 
Christianity (from a career as an astrologer), he wrote to the Emperor (Julian) to argue against 
paganism. He must therefore have died after Julian's accession in 361, but we have no details. 
His work is called On the Error of Profane Religions. [MG] 


Fulgentius of Ruspe. V/V. Latin. Nestle: Fulg. Merk: Fulg 

Born in Telepte, Africa around 467, he came of a senatorial family and served for a time as a 
procurator. He then retired to a monastery. He was bishop of Ruspe from about 507 (though he 
spent 508-515 and 517-523 in exile). Much of his work is directed against "semi-Pelagianism." 
He died some time around 530. His text of the Catholic Epistles is reportedly similar to that of 
the Old Latin q (Codex Monacensis, Beuron #64; Nestle's r). [AA, AS, CH] 


Gennadius | of Constantinope. d. 471. Greek. Merk: Genn 
Patriarch of Constantinople 458-471. His surviving works consist only of fragments of 
commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. 


Gospel of the Ebionites. |I?. Merk: Ev. Eb 

Also called "The Gospel of the Twelve,” and sometimes erroneously labelled "The Gospel of 
the Hebrews." Now lost except for a few citations in Epiphanius. It appears to be a sort of 
harmonized gospel based primarily on the Matthew (in whose mouth portions of it are placed; 
the rest is credited to the Apostles generally), with some modifications to suit the views of the 
Ebionites. Epiphanius considers it to be a "Hebrew" work, but from its contents it seems likely 
that the original was Greek. [GG, CG] 


Gospel of the Hebrews. |/II?. Merk: Ev. Hebr 

Although Jerome claims to have translated this from the Hebrew, the Gospel of the Hebrews as 
we have it is clearly a Greek work, written possibly in Egypt (where some small fragments 
believed to be part of it have been found). It is mentioned frequently -- and often with respect -- 
by early writers, but has survived only in fragments. It is quite possible that our surviving 
fragments (quoted by various writers in several languages) actually come from multiple 
documents. It appears to have been a narrative gospel, with Matthew the largest contributing 
element and Luke second. Given the confusion about just what document this is, we really 
cannot say much more about it. [GG, CG] 


Gospel of the Nazoreans. 1/II?. Merk: Ev. Naz 
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This is another book often referred to as the "The Gospel of the Hebrews." This one at least 
appears to have been composed in Aramaic, probably based primarily on the Gospel of 
Matthew. It seems to have been referred to by Hegesippus, dating it before 180. It survives 
primarily in quotations from Jerome, with a handful from Eusebius and perhaps one from 


Origen. [CG] 


Gregory of Nazianzus. IV. Greek. Merk: Na 

Born around 329/330, his father was Bishop of Nazianzus. In 362 he became a priest. He never 
actually became Bishop of Nazianzus himself. Rather, he was chosen Bishop of the small town 
of Sasima at the instigation of his friend Basil the Great. This was part of Basil's attempt to 
place as many orthodox bishops as possible in an area that had slipped from Basil's control. 
Gregory was reluctant -- and, indeed, the move backfired when Gregory was transferred to 
Constantinople in 379/380. Bishops at this time were not supposed to change jurisdictions, and 
the transfer was used as an argument against Gregory. Tired of the controversy, he retired in 
381 and turned to writing an autobiography. Despite the controversy,, he was of immense 
service to the church in a troubled time. Along with Basil of Ceesarea and Gregory of Nyssa, he 
was one of the three great "Cappadocian Fathers" who helped save orthodoxy against 
Arianism. He died around 390/1. Of his writings we have a series of orations plus some letters 
and poems. Von Soden considers his text to align with the Purple Uncials. [AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Gregory of Nyssa. d. 394. Greek. Nestle: GrNy. Merk: Ny 

The younger brother of Basil the Great of Caesarea, and an equally staunch defender of 
orthodoxy. He was appointed bishop of Nyssa by his brother in 371 (he was only about 35 at 
the time). Later he was moved to Sebaste in Roman Armenia. As well as producing assorted 
exegetical works, he argued strongly for Nicene orthodoxy against Arianism, doing much of his 
best work after Basil's death. Gregory died in 394. Von Soden considers his text to align with 
the Purple Uncials. [AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Hegesippus. II. Greek. Merk: Heg 

Very little is known of this author, although Eusebius believed he was Jewish (since he knew 
Aramaic and/or Hebrew; also, he listed no fewer than seven Jewish sects) and that he 
"belonged to the first generation after the Apostles." Having travelled widely, he wrote a book of 
Memoirs containing much church history. This was probably completed during the papacy of 
Eleutherus (174-189), since Eusebius reports that Hegesippus lived in Rome from the time of 
Pope Anicetus to that of Eleutherus. 

Hegesippus's book is now lost, but significant portions are quoted by Eusebius and we find 
fragments in other authors such as Epphanius (though not cited by name). [20CE, AA, Eus, 
CH] 


Heracleon. fl. 160. Greek. Merk: Her 
A Valentinian Gnostic, he wrote a commentary on John (said to have been used by Origen 
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despite its source). He also seems to have been used by various fathers as a reference for the 
Preaching of Peter. 


Hesychius of Jerusalem. V. Greek. Nestle: Hes. 

Not to be confused with the author credited with an edition of the Septuagint. A monk who 
became a presbyter in Jerusalem some time around 410-415, he wrote extensive 
commentaries (which, however, survive only in fragments). He seems to have been alive as 
late as 451. 


Hilarius Arelatus. fl. 440. Merk: Hila 


Hilary of Poitiers. d. 367. Latin. Nestle: Hil. Merk: Hil 

Born in the first quarter of the fourth century to a pagan family, he turned Christian and was 
appoined bishop of his home city of Poitiers around 350. He was exiled to Asia Minor for a time, 
but continued to fight Arianism in Gaul. His major work is a commentary on Matthew; he is also 
credited with De Trinitate Libri XII, a commentary on the Psalms, and some shorter works. 
Souter compares his text in the gospels with the Old Latin r (Nestle's r!). His scattered quotes 
from Paul are interesting; while often "Western," they seem to show the same sort of 
intermittent affinity with P46 and B that we also find in Ambrosiaster. (This is not to say that the 
two have the same text, but the influences seem to be similar.) [AA, AS, CH] 


Hippolytus. d. 235/6. Greek. Nestle: Hipp. Merk: Hipp 

A student of Irenzeus, Hippolytus was probably born around 170 and spent much of his early 
life in Rome (Origen was among those who heard him speak). In the early third century he 
openly voiced his disgust with the laxity of the Bishops of the time. This led to a schism in the 
Roman church in 217, with Hippolytus appointed Pope in opposition to the official candidate 
Calixtus. He continued to oppose the various Popes until 235, when both Hippolytus and his 
rival Pontianus were sent to the mines during the Persecution of Maximin. He probably died 
there, although there is a chance that he lived to return to Rome in 236. In any case, he was 
buried in 236. His death healed the schism in Rome. 

A statue of Hippolytus lists his literary works and shows that he was a prolific writer. Relatively 
little of this survives, however; we have portions of his Refutations of All Heresies in Greek 
(though some have thought this to be from another author, perhaps named Josephus (not the 
Jewish historian); Photius credits Hippolytus's On the Universe to Josephus), and various other 
works such as the Apostolic Tradition in translation. Curiously for a Western author, most of his 
works are preserved in Eastern languages (Georgian, Armenian, Old Church Slavonic). 
Eusebius, though familiar with a number of these works, did not know his history, for he 
describes him as "a prelate like Beryllus, though his see is unknown." His text is described as 
"Western" (though this is based largely on translations), and Souter thought he might have 
consulted the Diatessaron. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, HC] 


lrenzeus. late Il. Greek. Nestle: Ir. Merk: Ip/Ir 
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One of the most important early Fathers, known almost entirely for one work, the Adversus 
Heereses, "Against Heresies." This work describes a number of heretical movements of which 
we would otherwise have no knowledge, and so provides important historical and textual 
information about the early church. 

Born in the early-to-mid second century, probably near Smyrna, Irenzeus studied under 
Polycarp, then moved to Lyons, where he was bishop from 177/178. His great work was written 
around 185 (At least, the third book lists popes up to the reign of Pope Eleutherus -- i.e. 174- 
189). He probably died late in the second century. Gregory of Tours (who wrote in the sixth 
century) reports that he succeeded the martyred bishop Photinus, converted "the whole city" of 
Lyons to Christianity, and was then martyred himself (the first of many local martyrs; History of 
the Franks |.29). All of this would inspire more confidence if it had more confirmation, e.g. in 
evidence that Lyons actually did turn Christian. 

Sadly for posterity, the Greek original of the Adversus Haereses has perished almost 
completely. All that endures, apart from fragments (one on a potsherd!) and quotations in 
authors such as Epiphanius, is a Latin translation, probably from the fourth or perhaps the third 
century (in Africa?), plus some material in Syriac. (Souter argues, based on the fact that one 
quotation follows the Lucianic recension of the Septuagint, that the Latin translation must be 
from the fourth century; however, we now know that Lucianic readings precede sometimes 
Lucian.) While the translation seems to preserve the outline of Irenaeus's text fairly well, one 
may suspect the scriptural quotations of assimilation to the Old Latin (the Greek text, insofar as 
we have it, often disagrees with the Latin). 

The Latin text of the Adversus Haereses gives its quotations in a distinctly "Western" form, 
perhaps most closely resembling the European Latin. Ireneeus is one of the chief supports for 
the belief in the antiquity of the "Western" text. 

One other work of Irenzeus's survives, the Apostolic Preaching, preserved in Armenian. 
Comparison with the Adversus Haereses seems to show two different sorts of text, heightening 
the suspicion that at least one book has been assimilated to the current local version. Eusebius 
also quotes from a variety of writings, and mentions letters such as To Blastus, on Schism and 
To Florinus, on Sole Sovereignty, or God is not the Author of Evil. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, PDAH] 


Jerome (Hieronymus). d. 420. Latin. Nestle: Hier. Merk: Hier 

Born in Dalmatia sometime around 350 (347?; others have offered dates as early as 331), 
Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymous soon showed immense potential as a scholar. He lived for a 
while in Jerusalem, then was summoned by Pope Damasus in 382 to revise the Latin versions. 
The result, of course, was the Vulgate. He completed his revision of the Gospels in 383/4, but 
seems to have largely abandoned the work to devote his energies to the Hebrew Old 
Testament. He died in 419/20. In addition to his translations (which include patristic works as 
well as the Vulgate), he left a number of letters and assorted commentaries plus biographies of 
"Famous Men." 

The text of Jerome is something of a puzzle. The Vulgate gospels have an obviously mixed 
text, with many Alexandrian readings, a few "Western" variants (presumably left over from the 
Old Latin), and a very strong Byzantine overlay. In the Epistles -- where Jerome's work seems 
to have been cursory -- the text again has Alexandrian readings, this time with more "Western" 
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elements but hardly any Byzantine overlay. The text of the Apocalypse stands fairly close to A 
and C. 

Interestingly, the text used by Jerome in his commentaries often differs from that in the Vulgate. 
(Compare Souter: "In Luke he certainly used the [Old Latin] a type. In the Acts there are signs 
he used a type related to gig and p... but this was not the type he used as the basis of the 
Vulgate.") Some of these readings (e.g. the short reading in Eph. 5:31) seem to belong to 
obscure traditions related to Family 1739 and the African Latin. Taken as a group, they do not 
appear to belong with any particular text-type. [AA, AS, BMM1, PDAH, RBW] 


John of Damascus. VII/VIII. Greek. Merk: Dam 

Born in Damascus after the Islamic conquest (probably around 650; certainly not much earlier, 
as his father was still working for the government in 685). His father served as a treasury official 
in the Islamic government. (It was common for Christians to hold such posts.) For a time John 
also served the government, but some time around 695-707 he entered a Jerusalem 
monastery. Later he became a priest, and turned to writing. His major work for our purposes is 
a commentary on Paul (which, however, is largely based on Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Cyril 
of Alexandria). He also wrote concerning the heresies of his time, such as iconoclasm, and 
about Islam. [20CE, AA] 


Julius Cassanius. ||. Nestle: Jul. 


Justin Martyr. d. c. 165. Greek. Nestle: Ju. Merk: lust 

Born early in the second century in Palestine, but of a pagan family, he later turned Christian 
and apologist. He wrote extensively to justify Christianity to pagans (he directed writings to the 
Emperors Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, as well as producing the famous Dialogue with 
Trypho), and is one of the earliest Christian writers whose works survive in large quantities. He 
alludes to scripture regularly, but rarely with precision; it is rarely possible (especially in the 
synoptic gospels) to tell what his actual text was, or even which book he is quoting, as he is so 
given to paraphrase (it is believed he used the Gospel of Matthew most frequently). He was 
martyred in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. (Tatian, who knew Justin, reports that this was at the 
instigation of the cynic philosopher Crescens, who considered Justin to be showing him up.) 
[AA, AS, CH, Eus] 


Juvencus. IV. Latin. Merk: Juv 

Gaius Vettius Aquilinus Juvencus was an upper-class Roman citizen of Spain. A presbyter but 
perhaps not a priest, he compiled a harmony of the gospels in Latin hexameters around 330 -- 
little of which, however, has survived. 


Lactantius. d. after 317. Latin. Nestle: Lact. 

Lucius Caecilius Firmanius Lactantius was born late in the first half of the third century. Born a 
pagan, he seems to have been a published author before he turned Christian. He himself tells 
us that the Emperor Diocletian called him to Nicomedia to be a teacher. Whether he was a 
Christian at that time is unknown, but he must have converted by 303, as Diocletian's 
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persecution forced him to limit his activities to writing. In 317 the Emperor Constantine called 
him to tutor his son Crispus. The date of his death is unknown. 

Lactantius wrote over a dozen books, about half of which survive in whole or in part. His most 
important extant works are the massive Divine Institutes (of which we also have an epitome) 
and the vicious little treatise On the Deaths of the Persecutors (sometimes denied to 
Lactantius, but on rather weak grounds). 


Lazarus Pharpensis (Lazar Parpetsi). V/VI. Armenian. Merk: Laz 
Author of an "History of Armenia" covering the years 385-485. [JV] 


Liber Graduum. IV/V. Syriac. Merk: LG 

A set of writings on monasticism and asceticism. The date is uncertain and has been placed as 
late as the fifth century. The fact that it uses the Diatessaron, however, argues for a somewhat 
earlier date. 


Lucifer of Calaris. d. c. 371. Latin. Nestle: Lcf. Merk: Lcf 

Originally Bishop of Cagliari/Calaris (in Sardinia), he was exiled in 355 following the Synod of 
Milan. He turned to polemic writings, and died around 371. His text supplies many interesting 
Old Latin readings, often of the most radical character. Souter compares it to a in John, to gigas 
in Acts, and to d in Paul. [AA, AS] 


Marcion. II. Greek. Nestle: Mcion. Merk: Mn 

In some ways the most important of the Fathers, since his editorial work on Luke and the 
Pauline Epistles may have given an important impetus to the formation of the New Testament 
canon. 

Marcion was born in the late first century in Sinope (on the Black Sea in Pontus). The son of a 
bishop, and himself apparently a successful businessman, he went to Rome at around 138, but 
was expelled from the church there in 144. He went on to form a rival church. His death date is 
unknown. 

Without going into detail about Marcion's theology, we should note that he separated the Gods 
of the Old and New Testaments. This may have led him to downplay the Old Testament 
allusions from his New Testament (which consisted only of Luke and the ten Pauline Epistles to 
churches); it is often claimed that he removed these referemces. However, in 1 Corinthians we 
have evidence that he retained at least nine of eleven Old Testament citations. 

Marcion's writings and his Bible text have not survived; we know them only from citations by 
authors such as Tertullian and Epiphanius. This, combined with the fact that Marcion rewrote 
the documents he studied, makes it difficult to recover his underlying text. (Nor are we helped 
by the fact that our best evidence about him comes from Tertullian, who was quite capable of 
rewriting his sources). But all evidence seems to indicate that his text was highly interesting and 
very early (e.g. it clearly omitted the reference to Ephesus in Eph. 1:1). Readings associated 
with him seem to have been transmitted in the "Western," P46/B, and 1739 texts; they are rarer 
in the Alexandrian text. (Compare Souter, who writes -- based on what we should note is 
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incomplete evidence -- that "We find him in company with the Latin witnesses, especially the 
European Old-Latin MSS., but not infrequently also with the Old Syriac. He is never on the side 
of the great Greek uncials against both these versions.") Still, if Marcion can be reliably 
determined to support a reading, and if it has good support from other, less partisan witnesses, 
we may consider that reading to be very ancient and significant. [US, RBW, AA, AS, GG, etc.] 


Marcus Eremita. IV/V. Greek. Nestle: Marc. 
A prolific author whose works have largely been lost, he was for a time in charge of a 
monastery in Ancyra. He later retired and became a hermit. He died some time after 430. 


Marcus/Marcosians. ||. Nestle: Mar. 


Marius Victorinus. IV. Latin. Nestle: MVict. 

Gaius Marius Victorinus moved from Africa to Rome in the fourth century. He became famous 
as a teacher of rhetoric, but, having turned Christian, he gave up the subject in 362 in response 
to a law of Julian the Apostate. His primary work was a commentary on the Pauline Epistles. 


Maximus of Turin. IV/V. Latin. Merk: Max 

The earlier of two Bishops of Turin with the name Maximus. His literary output consists of nearly 
a hundred sermons. Of his life we know only that Gennadius reports that he died between 408 
and 423. 


Melitius of Antioch. d. 381. Greek. Merk: Mel 
Originally Bishop of Sebaste, later translated to Antioch. Like so many in this period, he was 
sent into exile on several occasions. He died in 381 during the Council of Constantinople. 


Methodius of Olympus. III. Greek. Nestle: Meth. Merk: Meth 

A very shadowy figure, believed to have been the bishop of Lycian Olympus (though even this 
is uncertain). He may have been martyred in 311. He was evidently a prolific writer, and though 
we have only fragments in Greek, much of his work survives in Slavonic and other eastern 
languages. 


de Montibus Sina et Sion. III. Merk: SiSi 
One of hte vaious works falsely attributed to Cyprian. [20CE] 


Naasseni (Naassene Gnostics). II. Merk: Naass 

A group of Gnostics known primarily from Hippolytus. They are believed to have been active 
during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Their theology is typical Gnostic, replete with 
odd dieties, flute players, and the like. They have been equated with the Ophites, but the 
evidence is at best thin. 


Nicetas of Remesiana. |V/V. Latin. Nestle: Nic. Merk: Nic (also Niceta?) 
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Nicetas was bishop of Remesiana (in what was then Dalmatia and is now Serbia). He died 
some time after 414. What little we know of him comes mostly from the writings of his friend 
Paulinus of Nola. 


Nilus of Ancyra. V. Greek. Nestle: Nil. 
Director of a monastery in Ancyra in Asia. He died some time around 430. 


Novatian. III. Latin. Nestle: Nov. Merk: Nov 

Very little is known of this author's life; we know neither the date of his birth nor that of his 
death. He probably was not born a Christian, as we are told that he received baptism on his 
sickbed. Other than this we know nothing of him till the time of Decius's persecution, when we 
find him writing a letter to Cyprian on behalf of the Roman congregation. 

Novatian's career reached its somewhat dubious height in 251, when the Roman church split 
over the question of whether to re-admit those who had lapsed from the faith during the 
persecution. When Cornelius was elected Bishop of Rome by those willing to forgive lapses, the 
stricter party elected Novatian as a rival Pope. Thus, although entirely orthodox, he became 
one of the first schismatics of the western church. 

Little else can be said of further career. That he at some point left Rome seems likely. The fifth 
century historian Socrates says that he died in 257 during the persecution of Valerian, but there 
is some evidence that he was alive in 258. 

Since Novatian was a schismatic, his works were not prized for his name. Yet their intelligence 
gave them value. We are thus in the peculiar situation of having several works of Novatian 
preserved under the names of other authors. On the Trinity, for instance, was credited to 
Tertullian. Other works are credited to Cyprian. Had it not been for a list of Novatian's writings 
preserved by Jerome, we might never have known that On the Trinity and On Jewish Foods are 
by Novatian. As it is, there are several books Harnack considers to be by Novatian that we 
simply cannot be sure of. Souter considers his text to be similar to the Old Latin a in John, and 
close to d of Paul. [AA, AS, HC, GG] 


Oecumenius. VI. Greek. Merk: Oec 

Sometimes listed (falsely) as a bishop of Tricca and as of the tenth century. He wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse. (The commentaries on the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Paul 
which circulated under his name are listed by the Alands pseudepigraphal, though Von Soden 
did not so distinguish.) Trained in philosophy and known as a rhetor, Oecumenius was 
apparently also a monophysite, as he wrote in support of the known monophysite Severus of 
Antioch. [AA, CH] 


Opus Imperfectum in Matthew. IV/V. Merk: Ol 
Opera Graeca. Merk: Eo 
Ophites. Nestle: Ophites. 
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A Gnostic sect, also called the "Sethians" (after Seth, the son of Adam and Eve from whom 
they claimed descent). Much of what we know about them comes from Origen in Contra 
Celsum (Celsus had described the elaborate "Ophite Diagram" which he considered an 
orthodox Christian artifact, and Origen of course counterattacked.) They had the usual complex 
Gnostic theology of aeons and divinities, with three orders of the universe. They have been 
equated with the Naasseni, though the evidence is at best thin. [20CE] 


Optatus of Mileve. IV. Latin. Merk: Opt 

Of uncertain date, except that Augustine mentions him as dead in the year 400. As Bishop of 
Mileve (in Numidia), he wrote to combat Donatism, and his writings (in six or more volumes) are 
one of the chief sources concerning that schism. [AA, CH] 


Origen d. 254. Greek. Nestle: Or (Ors refers to the commentary on John 2:12-25 not by 
Origen). Merk: Qp/Or 

Born of a Christian family in 184/5, his father Leonidas died in the persecution in the tenth year 
of Severus (202; Eusebius tells us that Origen wanted to be martyred at the same time but was 
prevented by his mother, who hid all his clothing to keep him from going out). Even at this early 
age the formidably able Origen was already able to support his mother and siblings by teaching 
rhetoric. About a year later Bishop Demetrius appointed him to direct the Alexandrian 
Catechetical School, succeeding Clement of Alexandria. Soon after this, if Eusebius is to be 
believed, he neutered himself to fulfill Jesus's comment about those who made themselves 
eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven (Ecc. Hist. vi.8; the story of Origen occupies a 
large portion of this book of Eusebius's history. 

Origen left Alexandria during Caracalla's 215 persecution, and spent a few years in Ceesarea 
before Demetrius called him back to Egypt and chastised him for preaching without being 
ordained. In 230/1 he was ordained a presbyter while on a journey. Demetrius felt that Origen 
was flouting his authority and managed to have Origen barred from teaching in Alexandria. He 
left Alexandria for Caesarea, where he spent the rest of his life. He suffered during the Decian 
persecution, and this may have hastened his death, which took place in the reign of Decius (so 
Eusebius) or soon after (so most moderns). 

Although Origen's views were later to be condemned (he believed, e.g., in the pre-existence of 
souls), his scholarship during his lifetime was unquestioned. He had trouble with the church 
hierarchy, but this seems to have been due to jealousy rather than doctrinal reasons. 

Origen was fortunate enough to have a wealthy patron, Ambrose (not the father of that name, 
but an Alexandrian whom Origen had converted to his way of thinking), who allowed him to 
devote his life to writing and scholarship. (Epiphanius reports that his writings totalled six 
thousand volumes -- i.e. presumably scrolls -- although Rufinus, probably correctly, calls this 
absurd. Jerome gives a list describing 177 volumes on the Old Testament and 114 on the New. 
Fewer than 10% of these survive in Greek, and the Latin tradition is only slightly fuller.) 

The catalog of Origen's works is immense. Unlike the majority of early Christians, he took the 
trouble to learn at least some Hebrew, and so was able to comment on the Hebrew Bible and 
even compile his massive six-column "Hexapla" edition of the Old Testament (comprising the 
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Hebrew text, the Hebrew transcribed in Greek, and the four translations of Aquila, Symmachus, 
LXX, and Theodotion) -- a work which alone was larger than most scholars’ lifetime output. He 
also wrote massive commentaries on large parts of the Bible -- often several times the size of 
the original volume (e.g. his Commentary on Matthew contained 21 books, that on John 32, and 
those on Romans and Galatians 15 each). Alongside this were several apologetic and 
theological works, although little of this has survived except the work Against Celsus (arguably 
the best Christian apology ever written, compiled in answer to arguably the ablest assault on 
the faith). In addition, about 575 of his homilies were transcribed (though, again, only a handful 
survive in Greek and fewer than half even in Latin). The sheer volume of his writings worked 
against him; it was almost impossible for any library to contain them all, and even Eusebius 
complained about the fragmentary state of many of Origen's works. 

The text of Origen is a complex riddle. Part of the problem is the spotty survival of his works. As 
noted, a large fraction of his output exists only in Latin (much of it translated by Rufinus, who 
often rewrote what he translated). These sections have at times been accomodated to the 
various Latin versions. Even the portions preserved in Greek are often conformed to the 
Byzantine text, so that the lemmata of Origen's commentaries are only to be trusted where they 
are supported by his exposition. 

Aside from these difficulties, Origen seems to have used several sorts of texts. In Alexandria, 
he apparently used a very early Alexandrian text (by no means identical to the later text of 
Sinaiticus etc., especially in Paul, although it is closer to Vaticanus and the papyri). Once he 
moved to Ceesarea, he apparently took to using local, presumably "Caesarean," manuscripts for 
some books -- but by no means all. 

In the Gospels, Origen is considered the key witness to the "Caesarean" text. Indeed, only 
Origen preserves it in anything like a pure form -- and even that only in part, since so many of 
Origen's works use Alexandrian texts. For example, Streeter claims that the text of Mark Origen 
used in his Commentary on John is Alexandrian in books 1-5 (written while Origen was in 
Alexandria) and Caesarean in the remainder (written in Caesarea. For all the flaws -- and they 
are many -- in Streeter's methodology, this conclusion seems reasonable). On the other hand, 
Origen seems to have used Alexandrian manuscripts of John (closer to Vaticanus than 
Sinaiticus) for the entire Commentary -- and probably to the end of his life. Streeter also 
believes Origen used a Caesarean text of Matthew for his Commentary on Matthew. Elsewhere 
Origen falls closest to Family 1739, although (as Zuntz noted) his text is by no means identical 
to the 1739 text (or to Eusebius, who is also said to have a "Ceesarean" text). Instead Origen 
seems to fall somewhere between P46/B and 1739, though noticeably closer to the latter. [4G, 
AA, Eus, GG, GZ, PDAH, RBW] 


Orosius. |V/V. Latin. Nestle: Oros. 

Paulus Orosius was born in what is now Portugal (Braga) in the fourth century. By 414 he was a 
priest visiting Augustine in Hippo, and in 415 he met Jerome in Bethlehem. Returning to Africa, 
he wrote a history which extends through the year 417. Charles E. Chapman describes this 
history as "of a pronouncedly anti-pagan, pro-Christian character." Nothing is known of his life 
after it was finished. 
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Pacian of Barcelona. IV. Latin. Merk: Pac 
Bishop of Barcelona, respected by Jerome. He died around 380-390. 


Pelagius. d. after 418. Latin. Nestle: Pel. Merk: Pel 

Heretic, with a theology considered to place too much stress on human action and too little on 
God's grace. Born in the mid to late third century in Britain, he moved to Rome (perhaps around 
400) but left in 410 to escape the sack of the city. He spent the following years North Africa, 
where he became a frequent target of Augustine's pen. Later he moved to Palestine. He was 
excommunicated in 417/418. He probably died in the course of the 420s. His most important 
work is a commentary on Paul (c. 409) which includes many important Old Latin quotations -- of 
a type which perhaps preceded the Vulgate. [AA, AS, CE, HC, PDAH] 


Polycarp of Smyrna. d. 156 (1677). Greek. Nestle: Polyc. Merk: Pol 

Bishop of Smyrna. Born in the third quarter of the first century, he learned directly from apostles 
and others who knew Jesus. He in turn tutored Irenzeus. He was martyred in 155 or 156 (so 
many moderns) or 167 or 168 (so, e.g., Eusebius, who dates the event to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius) or perhaps even later (one manuscript states that Irenzeus had a vision of his death 
while in Rome -- i.e. 177 -- but if this were true, it would seem likely that Irenaeus would have 
mentioned it). He is said to have been in his eighties, and certainly he must have been very old. 
Only fragments of his writings (notably a letter to the Philippians, though this is now believed to 
be composite, with the final tow chapters coming perhaps from the time of Ignatius and the rest 
being later) have been preserved, but he was held in such high respect that it is likely that he 
influenced other writers -- notably, of course, Ireneeus. We do have a description of his 
martyrdom; while it lacks the extravagance of some such stories, it still seems somewhat 
exaggerated. [20CE, AA, Eus] 


Primasius. V1. Latin. Nestle: Prim. Merk: Pr 

The bishop of Hadrumentum in Africa, his major work is a commentary on the Apocalypse 
(based in part on that of Victorinus). He died after 552, probably in the 560s. His text is said to 
resemble the Old Latin h. (Note: References to a commentary on Paul by Primasius are the 
result of a modern error; the commentary actually comes from the school of Cassiodorus.) [AA, 
AS] 


Priscillian. d. 385/6. Latin. Nestle: Prisc. Merk: Prisc 

Born in a well-to-do Spanish family, he became Bishop of Avila in 380. He was, however, 
heretical on his doctrine of the Trinity (which he did not believe in). In 385 he was tried for his 
heresy and/or for magic, and executed -- the first execution carried out by the church, and one 
that roused strong protests even from certain of Priscillian's opponents. (It was a troubled time 
in the late empire, the emperor Magnus Maximus was trying to establish himself, and may have 
been trying to prove his orthodoxy when he allowed Priscilliam to be executed.) Priscillian's 
primary writing is the Canones in epistulas Paulinas, which naturally includes many Old Latin 
readings (Souter equates his text with that of Speculum in the Catholic Epistles, and considers 
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it close to Gigas in Acts) -- but Priscillian is doubtless most noteworthy for originating the "Three 
Heavenly Witnesses" in 1 John 5:7-8. [AA, AS, HC, MG] 


Prosper of Aquitaine. V. Latin. Nestle: Prosp. 

Prosper Tiro was a monk and lay theologian from near modern Marsailles. He corresponded 
with Augustine and supported his rigid doctrines during the period from 428 to 435 when they 
were most strongly under attack. Although he had received only lukewarm support from Pope 
Celestine, from 440 he served in the court of Pope Leo |. He died some time after 455. 
Previously thought to have written De promissionibus, now attributed to Quodvultdeus. 


Ptolemy the Gnostic. before 180. (Greek). Nestle: Ptol. Merk: Ptol. 

A Valentinian, Known from the writings of Irenzeus (who cites his commentary on the prologue 
to John) and Epiphanius (who preserves his Letter to Flora). He taught that Christ had a soul 
and a "psychic" body, and that God is one, not two. This made him sort of a moderate by 
Gnostic standards. 


Quodvultdeus. d. c. 453. Latin. Nestle: Qu. 

Born probably in the late fourth century, and became Bishop of Carthage in 437. He was 
banished by Geiserich the Vandal in 439, and died some years later. Believed to be the author 
of certain works once attributed to Augustine. His most important work, however (if it is truly 
his), is De promissionibus et praedictionibus dei, a study of prophecies about Christ and the 
Church. 


de Rebaptismate (Pseudo-Cyprian). Ill. Latin. Merk: Rebapt. 

A sort of proto-Donatist tract, claiming to be by Cyprian (and sometimes included in his works) 
but in fact opposed to his doctrines on how to treat those who left the church during 
persecutions. 


Rufinus. d. 410. Latin. Merk: Ruf. 

Tyrannius Rufinus was born probably shortly before 350 of a Christian family at Aquileia. He 
spent time there as a monk, but also travelled to Egypt (where he lived for six years) and 
Jerusalem before returning to Italy in 397. He died in Messina in 410. Although he wrote some 
works of his own (on the Apostle's Creed; also on church history and biography), his primary 
role was as a translator (e.g. of Origen), but he often adapted what he translated, conforming 
scriptures to the Latin versions and adding commentary of his own. Thus one must always be 
careful, in using one of Rufinus's translations, to distinguish the original author from the 
translator. 


Sedulius. V. Latin. (Merk: Sed) 

Author of a biblical epic called the "Paschale Carmen" (Sometimes used for instruction), as well 
hymns such as the well-known "A solis ortus cardine." Not to be confused with the Irish priest 
Sedulius Scottus, also known for poetry, who wrote commentaries on Matthew and Paul. [CS] 
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Serapion of Thmuis. IV. Greek. Merk: Sar. 
After a time as head of a monastery, he became Bishop of Thmuis (in lower Egypt) in 339. He 
is responsible for the Euchologion, a collection of liturgical prayers. He died around 360. 


Severian of Gabala. |V/V. Greek. Merk: Sev. 
Bishop of Gabala (in Syria). He wrote a commentary on the Pauline Epistles which is now lost 
but which is quoted in various catenee. He died some time after 408. 


de Singularitate. III. Merk: Sing. 


Socrates. V. Greek. Merk: Socr. 
Although a layman, his importance is as a church historian (his work is considered the sequel to 
Eusebius). He was born in Constantinople probably around 380, and died around 439/40. 


Speculum (Pseudo-Augustine). V?. Latin. Nestle: Spec. Merk: (cited as Old Latin m). 

A collection of statements and precepts drawn from the Old Latin Bible (both Old and New 
Testaments). It has been attributed to Augustine, but this is not likely. Aland dates it c. 427. 
Except in editions associated with the Alands, it is usually cited as m of the Old Latin. In Paul at 
least, the text seems to be generally more primitive than the European Latin of the bilingual 
uncials. In the Catholics, it has many links with the text of Priscillian. 


Tatian. II. Greek/Syriac. Merk: Ta. 

The problems of Tatian and his Diatessaron simply cannot be covered here; they belong in their 
own article (some additional information can be found in the article on the Versions under 
Diatessaron). In any case, Tatian is not truly a Father; if he wrote works about orthodox 
Christianity, they have not survived. Even his magnum opus has effectively disappeared in the 
original language (we can say this confidently even though we do not know what language it 
was)). 

Tatian, a resident of Syria or Assyria, was born at an unknown date in the first half of the 
second century. In the middle years of the century he moved to Rome (where he knew, among 
others, Justin Martyr) and became a member of the Christian community. Around 167, 
however, he left the Roman church; most scholars think this was for doctrinal reasons -- and 
probably not entirely voluntary. Tatian has been regarded as the founder of the Encratites; in 
any event, he encouraged chastity and various other forms of self-discipline not accepted by 
the Orthodox. Jerome, for instance, describes him as "Tatian, who maintaining the imaginary 
flesh of Christ, pronounces all sexual connection impure, [and] who was also the very violent 
heresiarch of the Encratites" (Commentary on Galatians; English translation from the Nicene 
Fathers series). 

From Rome, Tatian returned to Syria, where he gathered followers, wrote, and at some point 
assembled his great work, the Diatessaron. 

Tatian seems to have been the first to attempt something which has since become very 
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popular: He created a harmony of the Gospels. (It is generally believed that he used only the 
canonical four, but the lack of knowledge about his text has led some to speculate that he used 
the Gospel of the Hebrews or some other work in addition.) It is not certain whether the original 
language was Greek or Syriac; whichever it was, the author soon turned it into the other. 

That Tatian's work was very skilled can hardly be denied. But it was not the gospel, and it came 
from an apparent heretic. Most parts of the church refused to use it. 

Not so the Syriac Christians. Perhaps lacking a Bible of their own, they adopted the 
Diatessaron and clung to it for probably two centuries before the organized church managed to 
substitute the regular gospels. 

Despite this widespread popularity, the Diatessaron has been very poorly preserved. No certain 
fragments of the Syriac version are known, and of the Greek we have only the single uncial 
fragment 0212, from Dura. Our primary knowledge comes from the Armenian version of 
Ephraem's commentary. Many other sources are quoted as having "Diassetaric" texts -- but the 
student should always be careful lest a gospel harmony be mistaken for the gospel harmony. 
Some of these harmonies (particularly the more recent versions from Western countries) are 
probably independent. 

The influence Tatian had on the orthodox New Testament is uncertain. Von Soden thought him 
responsible for many harmonistic readings (and this shows in the form of a massive number of 
alleged readings of Tatian in his and Merk's apparati) -- but the simple fact is that most scribes 
could make up harmonizations on their own. Therefore attributing variants to Tatian is a 
hazardous business. Even citing his support for a particular reading is rather doubtful; the 
student should be very careful to check just which edition contains a particular reading. One 
should also be very careful to make sure that the reading belongs to the gospel under 
consideration.... 

Tatian wrote various other works; the most useful of these (at least in the opinion of Eusebius) 
was The Greeks Answered, from which we have assorted fragments. [Eus] 


Tertullian. |I/Ill. Latin. Nestle: Tert. Merk: Tert. 

Quintus Septimus Florens Tertullianus was born shortly after the middle of the second century 
to a pagan family in Carthage (his father was a Roman centurion). Early in life he practiced law 
in Rome, returning to his native city as a Christian shortly before the turn of the third century. 
His wit and sprightly tongue made him a gifted controversialist, and he wrote extensively 
against the various enemies of the church. But -- like many converts -- the staid life of the 
official church was not sufficient for him. He wanted a return to prophecy. After some years of 
trying and failing to restore the spiritual nature of the Catholic church, he became a Montanist 
(c. 207. Jerome reports on this explicitly: "Remaining a presbyter of the church until... middle 
age, ... Tertullian was, by the envy and false treatment of the Roman clergy, driven to embrace 
the opinions of Montanus, which he has mentioned... under the title "The New Prophecy"). This 
in turn apparently wore thin for him, and in his last years he seems to have tried to form an 
independent congregation. Last heard from around 220, he probably died shortly thereafter. 
No list of Tertullian's works is extant, but historians have identified at least 43 titles. Of these, all 
or part of 31 survive. Some of these, however, date from after he left the Catholic church. Even 
so, Cyprian called him "the Master," and made it a policy to read from his works every day. 
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Tertullian's text is somewhat problematic, as he wrote in Latin but apparently used primarily 
Greek texts which he translated himself. (So, at least, some moderns; Sanday and Souter 
thought he used both Greek and Latin texts, but primarily the latter, perhaps of a type similar to 
the Old Latin b.) His text is therefore rather unique. It contains its fair share of "Western" 
readings, but also some characteristic of other types, and some that stand alone (though these 
occasionally seem to have corrupt descendents in other text-types). The extent to which these 
are truly readings that he knew (as opposed to paraphrases that sprang from his fertile pen) is 
hard to determine. In using his quotations from other authors, such as Marcion, it is always 
important to remember that Tertullian was willing to paraphrase, or even put words in his 
sources' mouths. Robert M. Grant notes, "He touched almost nothing which he did not 
exaggerate." [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, HC, GG] 


Theodore of Mopsuestia. d. 428. Greek. Merk: Thd. 

Born in Antioch around the middle of the fourth century, he studied rhetoric and literature before 
devoting his attention entirely to Biblical studies. He became Bishop of Mopsuestia in 392. He 
wrote a number of commentaries and other works, but only a small fraction of these have 
survived, sometimes in catenae. The reason for this is not hard to find: He was later declared a 
heretic. Although no doubts were cast on him during his life, Nestorius had studied under him, 
and the teacher was tarred by the brush applied to the student. (Theodore may have been a 
heretic, but the problem was perhaps simply one of language.) Soon after his death in 428, we 
find Marius Mercator calling him the father of Pelagianism (431). In 435, Hesychius of 
Jerusalem and Cyril of Alexandria levelled charges. The Emperor quashed the suggestion at 
the time, but Theodore continued to attract condemnation. His writings were formally cast out at 
the Council of Constantinople in 553. [20CE, AA] 


Theodoret of Cyrrhus. V. Greek. Nestle: Thret. Merk: That. 

Born late in the fourth century in Antioch, he became a monk and was reluctantly consecrated 
Bishop of Cyrrhus in 423 (he probably wasn't much past thirty). Relatively soft on Nestorianism 
(he tried to avoid condemning Nestorius at the Council of Chalcedon in 451), he was the first 
vigorous opponent of Eutychianism. As a result, he was deposed without a hearing at the 
"Robber Council" of 449 -- only to be restored at Chalcedon in 451. In addition to writings on 
these subjects (which have probably been supplemented by pseudonymous works) he wrote a 
commentary on the Pauline Epistles and on large portions of the Old Testament. He died 
around 466, although controversies continued to swirl about him for many decades. 


Theodotus II. Greek. Merk: Thdot. 

From the information in Merk it is not clear if this is Theodotus the Gnostic, a Valentinian, or 
Theodotus/Theodorus of Byzantium, a developer of dynamic Monarchianism (who was 
excommunicated by Victor of Rome in 198). 


Theophilus of Alexandria. d. 412. Greek. Nestle: Theoph. 
Successor of Athanasius as Bishop of Alexandria, and like Athanasius, an opponent of heresy. 
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His work was more political than theological, however. Cyril of Alexandria was his nephew. His 
citations are too few to really characterize his text, although it would seem likely that it is 
Alexandrian. [20CE] 


Theophilus of Antioch. II. Greek. Merk: Theoph (also Thph?) 

Born in Mesopotamia, Eusebius lists him as the sixth Bishop of Antioch "from the Apostles." His 
only surviving work is the three-volume set To Autolycus which describes the rudiments of 
Christianity. (Of the surviving manuscripts, one is a copy of the other; another manuscript, 
examied by Gesner, in now lost.) Eusebius describes him as fighting heresy (in part by 
authoring a work The Heresy of Hermogenes Answered) and writing instructional manuals. His 
theology was somewhat limited, however, and tinged by gnostic elements. It placed relatively 
little stress on Jesus. [20CE, AA, Eus] 


Titus of Bostra. IV. Greek. Nestle: Tit. Merk: Tit 

Author of a commentary in the form of sermons on Luke. It survives only partly in quotations 
and catenae. He also wrote a work against the Manichaeans; this exists primarily in Syriac. 
Little is known of his life save that he was Bishop of Bostra and died before 378. 


Tyconius. IV. Latin. Nestle: Tyc. Merk: Ty (also Tyc?) 

A member of the Donatists (the party that opposed letting those who lapsed from the faith 
during persecutions back into the church on easy terms). He died some time after 390. He 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse that survives primarily in quotations by Beatus, and a 
study of Donatism, Bellum Intestinum. |n addition, we have a Book of Rules. His text is Old 
Latin. [AA, CH] 


Valentinians. ||. Merk: Val 

A Gnostic group founded by Valentinus in the second century. Valentinus spent time in Rome 
(c. 135-160), but the center of the cult was in Egypt. Valentinus and his followers (such as 
Ptolemaeus, Heracleon, and Theodotus) created a system which began with "Depth" and 
"Silence" and involved thirty aeons of which Wisdom was the youngest and the mother of 
Jesus. (Trust me, I'm not making this up, just expressing it in very short form.) Details vary, but 
the heresy was strong enough to have provoked reactions from Irenzeus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. (Of course, the accuracy of those authors’ discussions of the sect is 
questionable.) Much of their system is now known from the writings at Nag Hammadi. 


contra Varimadum arianum. IV/V. Latin. Merk: Var 

An anti-Arian work probably to be dated in the period 445-480. The compiler is unknown; 
Vigilius of Thapsus and Idacius Clarus of Ossonuba have been mentioned. 

Victor of Vita. fl. 486. Latin. Merk: VictV 


Bishop of Vita in Africa. His known work is the Historia persecutionis Africane provincia. 
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Victorinus of Pettau. d. 304. Latin. Nestle: Vic. Merk: Vict 

Victorinus was an inhabitant of Poetovio, Pannonia (now known as Pettau, Styria). Little is 
known of his early life, but he is known to have died in Diocletian's persecution. He wrote 
commentaries on many books -- mostly in the Old Testament; in the New, he seems to have 
written only on Matthew and the Apocalypse. It is the last-named which has survived; it is also 
one of the sources used by Primasius and Beatus, and a modified version was propagated by 
Jerome. His Latin style is curious; several scholars think his native language was Greek. 


Vigilius of Thapsus. V. Latin. Nestle: Vig. Merk: Vig 

Bishop of Thapsus in Africa; died after 484. He wrote to combat various heresies. He has been 
mentioned as a possible author of the contra Varimadum arianum. Several other works have 
also been attributed to him by the "Pseudo Vigilius." 


de vocatione omnium gentium. V. Merk: Voc 


Zeno of Verona. IV. Latin. Merk: Zeno 
A Mauretanian, Bishop of Verona from 362 to 371/2. 


Where Fathers are Cited in NA27 and Merk 


The table below is intended as a rough indicator of which Fathers are most widely quoted in the 
current Nestle text. (| say "rough" because there are a handful of fathers -- e.g. Lactantius and 
Vigilius -- that NA2’ claims to cite, but | have been unable to locate the citations.) 


Citations from each author in various sections of NA27 


i FF + 
a 
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How to Use Patristic Testimony 


The first problem in dealing with the Fathers is order: Except for a few commentaries, the 
Fathers don't quote the New Testament chapter by chapter and verse by verse. Instead, they 
cite passages as they are useful in whatever argument they are making. So we must endeavor 
to sort out their citations into an orderly whole. This is not really a problem with their texts, but it 
means that significant effort must be undertaken to use their witness. 


The second problem is one of accuracy of citation. Most fathers did not refer to manuscripts 
when they quoted scripture. They just used the wording they remembered. And they did not 
always remember accurately. Even if they did recall the passage with precision, they might omit 
or paraphase part of it for effect. 


And, finally, there is the problem of transmission. We no more have the original manuscript of 
lrenaeus or Tertullian than we have the original autographs of the New Testament itself. Often 
the textual transmission of the Father's writings has been troubled. Before we can rely on their 
testimony, we must subject it to textual criticism itself. 


Why, then, do we bother with such difficuly sources of information? Because the Fathers, unlike 
manuscripts or versions, can be so precisely located. In most instances, we know with fair 
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precision both where and when a particular author wrote. Thus, a judicious use of their 
testimony can allow us to localize particular readings and text-types. 


In addition, many of the Fathers are early, and their texts predate all but our earliest witnesses. 
They thus give us insight into a period where the history of the text would otherwise be 
completely dark. The earliest Greek witnesses to the "Western" text, for instance, date from the 
fifth century and after. The earliest Latin witnesses come from about the fourth. But in the 
quotations of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, we have fragments of "Western" texts 
going as far back as the second century. 


Taking all this into account, we can establish the following rules for using the evidence of the 
Fathers: 


1. A reading should not be accepted on patristic evidence alone, but the testimony of a 
Father gives valuable dated support to readings found in particular Greek manuscripts. 

2. Arguments from silence should not be accepted in the Fathers (unless the Father is 
writing a continuous commentary). If a Father omits part of a quotation, it may simply be 
that the reading does not suit this purpose. (Note: This rule is not accepted by a small 
group headed by Boismard, who occasionally accept short readings based on patristic 
evidence alone.) 

3. Ifa Father, particularly in the lemma of a commentary, has a Byzantine reading, the 
context must be checked carefully to be sure that copyists have not conformed the 
reading to the Byzantine text. 

4. lf the writings of a Father exist only or primarily in translation, care must be taken to 
ensure the translation has not been conformed to the prevailing text in that language (the 
Latin texts of Origen and Irenaeus, for instance, both seem to have been influenced by 
Old Latin manuscripts, yielding a much more "Western" text). One should also be sure 
that the translations are correct translations (Rufinus, e.g., was quite capable of 
paraphrasing or even rewriting what he was translating). 


It is hard to imagine a summation of both the strengths and weaknesses of patristic evidence 
more succinct than Ehrman's: "Patristic sources provide primary evidence for the history of the 
text but only secondary evidence for the original text itself" (Didymus the Blind and the Text of 
the Gospels, p. 5). 


Sources of Information 


Thanks to all the folks who came forward with information for this article, including Ulrich 
Schmid, Jean Valentin, Christopher Eyton, and Vincent Broman. 


Abbreviations used to indicate sources include: 
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20CE = The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 

4G =B.H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins 

AA = Kurt Aland & Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament 

AS = Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament 

BE = Bart Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels 

BMM1 = Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament 

BMM2 = Bruce M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible 

CG = The Complete Gospels (Scholars Version, edited by Robert J. Miller) 

CE = Christopher Eyton 

CH = C. E. Hammond, Outlines of Textual Criticism Applied to the New Testament 

CS = Carl Springer 

Eus = Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History and other works; translations are generally from 

the English version of G. A. Williamson) 

e FHAS =F. H. A. Scrivener (4th Edition revised by Edward Miller), A Plain Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament 

e FKBA = Sir Frederic Kenyon, The Bible and Archaeology 

e GG = Edgar J. Goodspeed (Revised by Robert M. Grant), A History of Early Christian 

Literature 

GZ = G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles 

HC = Henry Chadwick, The Early Church 

JF = Jack Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts 

JV = Jean Valentin 

LSP = Leo Sherley-Price, [Introduction to the translation of Bede's] A History of the 

English Church and People 

MG = Michael Grant (various historical writings) 

MS = Maxwell Staniforth, [Introductions to the translations of] Early Christian Writings: 

The Apostolic Fathers 

PDAH = Graham Speake, Editor, The Penguin Dictionary of Ancient History 

RBW = Robert B. Waltz 

R&W =L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson, Scribes & Scholars 

SS = Sipila Seppo 

US = Ulrich Schmid 

VB = Vincent Broman 


Note: The larger portion of this work was completed before | started listing sources, and | am 
still reconstructing the materials. So for any given entry, many sources may have been 
consulted which are not listed. 
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Note: This section includes biographies only of critics who worked after the invention of printing. 
Editors such as Alcuin who worked during the manuscript era will be covered in the appropriate 
place in the history of their editions. 


Contents: Kurt Aland * Johann Albrecht Bengel * Richard Bentley * John W. Burgon * A. C. 
Clark * Desiderius Erasmus * Robert Estienne (Stephanus) * Arthur L. Farstad * John Fell * 
Caspar Rene Gregory * Johann Jakob Griesbach * J. Rendel Harris * Fenton John Anthony 
Hort * A. E. Housman * Karl Lachmann * Eberhard Nestle * Erwin Nestle * F. H. A. Scrivener * 
Johann Salomo Semler * Stephanus: see Robert Estienne * Constantine von Tischendorf * 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles * Hermann Freiherr von Soden * Brooke Foss Westcott * Johann 


Jakob Wettstein * Francisco Ximénes de Cisneros * 


Kurt Aland 


1915-1994. Born in Berlin, and died in Munster/Westphalia. Perhaps the preeminent critic of the 
Twentieth Century; certainly one would be hard-pressed to name a critic with a greater list of 
achievements. It is harder to see whether Aland actually affected the practice of textual 
criticism. 


Aland's publications are too numerous to list; we can only mention the works most accessible to 
students. Aland managed the apparatus of the Nestle-Aland editions starting with the twenty- 
first edition, and created the new and much more comprehensive format used for the twenty- 
sixth edition. He also produced the Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, which is now the most 
comprehensive Gospel synopsis in existence. He maintained the list of manuscripts after the 
death of Von Dobschutz and Eltester, and eventually released the Kurzgefasste Liste der 
Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. With his second wife Barbara, he wrote 
one of the standard introductions to New Testament textual criticism. He established the 
"Thousand Readings in a Thousand Minuscules" project which eventually resulted in the 
volumes of Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. 


Perhaps even more notable, Aland founded the Institute for New Testament Textual Research 
in Munster. This is the only college in the world devoted solely to NT textual studies. (Though 
one might wish it cast a slightly wider net, examining other textual traditions as well.) 


Finally, Aland was one of the five editors responsible for the United Bible Societies text, the 
most widely-used New Testament text of the present period. 
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For all this, it is surprising to note how little influence Aland had on textual theory. Eldon Epp 
wrote two articles on "the Twentieth Century Interlude in Textual Criticism," and while Aland 
answered by pointing out a great deal of activity, very much of it work he himself had inspired 
or guided, he was unable to answer Epp's point that there had been no real methodological 
progress. Despite Aland, our textual theory is remains a matter of groping -- of "Reasoned 
Eclecticism" (in which every textual critic does what is right in his own eyes) and arguments 
about the "Ceesareasn" text and in which everyone uses the UBS text though no one entirely 
accepts it. 


Aland described his own theory as the "local-genealogical method." As described, this would 
seem to be an application of the rule "that reading is best which best explains the others": 
Aland creates a stemma of the readings in a particular variant, trying to determine which one is 
the source of all the others. In practice, however, Aland clearly preferred a strongly Alexandrian 
text. This means that his description must be modified: He constructed a genealogy under the 
influence of the knowledge of text-types and the history of the text. Now this, in theory, is 
probably the most correct method possible. But it only works if the history of the text is 
accurately known. Aland did not study this matter in any detail -- he acknowledged only the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine texts, and had a Hort-like dislike of the Byzantine text. With these 
restrictions on his method, it's hardly surprising that few textual critics have adopted it. 


J ohann Albrecht Bengel 


1687-1752. Born in Winnenden, Wurttemberg, Germany, and later Abbot of Alpirsach in that 
principality. His 1734 edition has been called the first Protestant attempt "to treat the exegesis 
of the New Testament critically" -- a reference primarily to his Gnomon (1742), but also to his 
New Testament. What the latter actually was was a minimally revised edition of the Textus 
Receptus which had critically chosen readings in the margin. In practice, therefore, Bengel's 
importance rests not on his text, nor on his collations, which Scrivener notes are rather poor, 
but on the introduction to his text, his marginalia, and the articles which explained them. 
Beginning in 1725, Bengel discussed textual families (distinguishing the Asiatic text, which is 
our Byzantine text, and the African text, which is everything else). He also outlined critical 
principles, including the highly significant "prefer the harder reading." These modern principles 
caused Bengel to propose more changes to the Textus Receptus than any other edition before 
Lachmann's. (Bengel was the first to note how probable variants were, ranging from « for a 


certain reading on down to «.) This, unfortunately, led to charges the the editor was perverting 
the scriptures (not for the last time!). 


Richard Bentley 


1662-1742. Classical and New Testament critic, and a master of many fields (portions of his 
correspondence with Sir Isaac Newton are preserved). Appointed Master of Trinity College 
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(Cambridge) in 1699/1700 (and previously keeper of the Royal Libraries), he had already been 
interested in textual criticism (both sacred and secular) for some years. In the secular field, he 
edited Horace and Terence, discovered that Homer had used the digamma, exposed the 
Epistles of Phaleris as forgeries, and generally improved the tools available to practitioners in 
the field. In 1720 he published a prospectus for a New Testament edition, including the final 
chapter of the Apocalypse as a sample, which included an outline of critical principles. In this 
he argued that a text based on early manuscripts would differ from the Textus Receptus in two 
thousand instances, and similarly from the Clementine Vulgate in two thousand instances. In 
fact Bentley did little with the manuscripts available to him; his critical apparatus was 
disorganized and the notes and collations he left are no better. (His personal life was much the 
same; he was constantly involved in scholarly and personal controversies; he was an intriguer 
and seemingly misappropriated university funds. He also was lampooned in Pope's Dunciad, -- 
happily for Bentley, in book IV, which was not published until after Bentley's death.) Still, he 
recognized that the Textus Receptus would need significant alteration to agree with the best 
manuscripts; he is thus a forerunner of Lachmann. Bentley's critical rules, too, were radical; 
some still have significance today. Sadly, Bentley never completed his edition; he involved 
himself in many projects, and perhaps did not originally realize the amount of work needed to 
prepare an edition; in any case, his New Testament finally languished, and the money raised to 
pay for it had to be returned to the subscribers after his death. 


John William Burgon 


1813-1888. British conservative critic and Dean of Chichester. An intemperate defender of the 
Byzantine text and the Textus Receptus, remembered primarily for such polemic works as The 
Revision Revised and The Last Twelve Verses of Mark. Although most of the manuals speak 
only of the the uncompromising tone and reactionary zeal of his writings, Burgon was in fact an 
enterprising and careful student of manuscripts; his work in this area deserves to be 
remembered. 


A(Ibert) C. Clark 


Classical and New Testament scholar. Llke many textual "freethinkers," Clark came to NT 
criticism from work on classical texts -- in this case, the orations of Cicero, on which he became 
the world's greatest authority. When he turned to the New Testament, he turned to the text of 
Acts, and tried diligently to stand criticism on his head. He noted, correctly, individual 
manuscripts tend to lose rather than gain text. He generalized this to mean that the canons of 
criticism /ectio brevior praeferenda is false. This position is defensible, and to some extent the 
answers to Clark talked past his points. But when Clark attempted to reconstruct the text of 
Acts based on these principles, he perhaps went too far, developing a general preference for 
the "Western" text regardless of other criteria. Few of Clark's results have been accepted, even 
though there are probably useful cautions in his writings. 
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Desiderius Erasmus 


1469?-1536. Humanist; editor of the first published Greek New Testament. The son of a priest, 
Erasmus had a clerical education and became a monk, but later was granted a release from his 
vows. Very much a humourist, works such as /n Praise of Folly poked fun at the problems in 
the church. Thus Erasmus was not a Protestant, and did not rebel against the Catholic Church 
as Luther did. 


Erasmus is, of course, the editor of the Textus Receptus, as well as the author of assorted 
religious and secular writings. His critical skills are often held in contempt -- and it is certainly 
true that the Textus Receptus is a poor monument indeed, with a text mostly Byzantine but with 
enough peculiar readings to make it a bad representative of the type. The early editions also 
contained a number of typographical errors that was simply astonishing. Still, Erasmus did 
about as well as could have been expected in his time; all the materials known to him (except 
the Vulgate and 1©4P) were Byzantine. Erasmus did exercise a certain amount of critical 
judgement, and -- odd as it sounds -- where he departs from the Byzantine text, it is more often 
than not in the direction of the early manuscripts. 


Robert Estienne (Stephanus) 


1503-1559. French (later Genevan) publisher. Stephanus was not a textual critic as such, but 
his several editions of the Greek New Testament offered noteworthy innovations. His most 
important work was his third edition (1550). Textually it is just another Textus Receptus, but in 
the margin it includes the readings of over a dozen manuscripts plus the Complutensian 
Polyglot (symbolized by Greek numbers; the manuscripts are believed to have included the 
uncials Dea, L€ and the minuscules 4°, 5, 6, 7°, 8 (probably), 9 (possibly), 38 (possibly), 82, 
120, 398, 2298; also certain seemingly lost manuscripts, e.g. Tischendorf's 84/10P, 3°. The 
citations were neither complete nor particularly accurate, but they were at least specific; the 
manuscripts are cited individually). His fourth edition of 1551, published after he went to 
Geneva and became a Protestant, is also noteworthy, as it pioneered our modern system of 
verses. 


Arthur L. Farstad 


1935-1998. American conservative critic and Majority Text advocate. Editor, with Zane C. 
Hodges, of The Greek New Testament According to the Majority Text. One-time president of 
the Majority Text Society. Active in the translation of the New King James Version. 


John Fell 
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1625-1686. Classical and New Testament critic. Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, Bishop of 
Oxford, and one of the most important figures in the history of the Oxford University Press. Fell 
acquired better type and equipment for the press, internalized the financing (bearing some of 
the responsibility himself), and set up a regular schedule for the publication of classical authors. 
Fell's contributions to New Testament criticism are not as great, but still notable; he edited an 
edition of Cyprian, and also published a New Testament in 1675. This volume did not have a 
noteworthy text (differing only very slightly from the Elzevir 1633 edition of the Textus 
Receptus), but it has, for the time, an unusually full apparatus (though most of the materials 
cited were available elsewhere). It also had an introduction discussing the practice of textual 
criticism. 


Somewhat later, Fell encouraged the work of John Mill, though Fell's death meant that Mill had 
to find other support for the publication of his work. Thus it is truly sad that Fell should be best 
remembered for Thomas Browne's doggerel adaption of Martial which begins "I do not love 
you, Doctor Fell." 


Caspar René Gregory 


1846-1915t. American/German student of manuscripts. His first great accomplishment was his 
preparation of the prolegomena to Tischendort's eighth edition (1884-1894). In 1908 he 
published his great catalog of manuscripts, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments, providing for the first time a comprehensive and (usually) orderly arrangement of 
the materials known to critics. Like his predecessor Tischendorf, Gregory sought out and made 
available large numbers of manuscripts, though he did not edit an edition. As a critic Gregory 
was not particularly original; he generally accepted the theories of Westcott and Hort. Although 
of American ancestry, he adopted Germany as his homeland, and volunteered on the German 
side in World War |. He was accepted despite his age, and killed in battle in 1915. 


J ohann J akob Griesbach 


1745-1812. German critic, who exercised great influence in many Biblical disciplines. He 
studied at Tubingen, Halle (where he studied under J. Semler), and Leipzig, becoming a 
professor at Jena in 1775. He is considered responsible for synoptic studies, first using the 
term "synoptic" in his Commentarius Criticus in 1811. 


But if Griesbach's influence on synoptic studies was great, his influence on textual criticism is 
perhaps even more fundamental. Although it was Semler who introduced Griesbach to the 
theory of text-types, Griesbach is largely responsible for the modern view of types. It was 
Griesbach who popularized the names Alexandrian, Byzantine, and Western. He also paid 
particular attention to matters not previously studied in depth -- e.g. patristic quotations and the 
Armenian version. 
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Griesbach published a list of fifteen critical canons, which he exercised with much greater skill 
than most of those who followed him (e.g. while he accepted the rule that we should prefer the 
shorter reading, he hedged it around with many useful warnings -- not just those about scribal 
errors, author's style, and nonsense readings, but also warning of the dangers of omission of 
non-essential words such as prepositions). It is probably fair to say that while most modern 
critics accept most of Griesbach's rules, they do not apply them with nearly as much skill. (The 
standard example of Griesbach's skill is that he deduced the Vaticanus text of the Lord's Prayer 
in Luke 11:2-4 working only from the handful of minuscules and uncials known to him.) 


Griesbach published several editions of the New Testament text (1775-1777, 1796-1806, 1803- 
1807). Textually, these did not differ greatly from the Textus Receptus, because Griesbach 
made it a policy only to print readings already printed by some other editor -- but his extensive 
margin noted many other good readings, and (more to the point) he used a system to note 
where these readings were as good as or better than those in the text. This was a fundamental 
forerunner of the {A}, {B}, {C}, {D} notations found in the United Bible Societies Editions. It is 
safe to say that all more recent critical editions have been influenced by the work of Griesbach. 


J (ames) Rendel Harris 


1852-1941. British critic and paleographer. Born in Plymouth, England, he was a life-long 
Quaker. A graduate of Cambridge, he taught at several universities before becoming curator of 
manuscripts at the John Rylands library (1918-1925). He never produced an edition, but 
authored some useful general works (e.g. New Testament Autographs, 1882) and many journal 
articles; he also collated such important manuscripts as 892. 


Fenton John Anthony Hort 


1828-1892. British critic and professor at Cambridge. Arguably the greatest textual critic of his 
age. Best known for the New Testament edition which he edited with Brooke Foss Westcott. 
What made this edition so important, however, was not its text (though it has been the model 
for all editions since) but its /ntroduction [and] Appendix, which was entirely the work of Hort. In 
it, Hort outlined his theory of text-types (which was adapted from Griesbach and his 
predecessors). In the process, Hort is considered to have destroyed all claims that the 
Byzantine Majority text is early. This is perhaps the most important effect of Hort's work; nearly 
every Greek text edited since his time has been "Hortian." (For discussion of his arguments, 
see the article on the Byzantine Priority position.) 


Hort was also a member of the committee which prepared the English Revised Version, and 
most of that edition's departures from the Byzantine Text were made on the advice of Hort. 
(The committee's policy was reportedly to hear the arguments of Hort and Scrivener and then 
vote on which reading to adopt.) 
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A(lfred) E(dward) Housman 


1859-1936. British poet and critic, best known to the public for his poetry. (Only two books of 
his poetry -- A Shropshire Lad, 1896, and Last Poems, 1922 -- appeared in his lifetime, but 
among recent poets they are second only to Kipling in their folk/oopular sense and second to 
none in their straightforward lyricism; this is probably the source of his popularity.) Housman 
was, however, a textual critic of note, publishing an edition of Marcus Manilius (1903-1930) and 
various essays which are at once highly influential and, for the most part, readable. It is 
perhaps characteristic of Housman (believed by many to have been a repressed homosexual 
and certainly a recluse) that he chose to work on Manilius, an obscure author (of a five-volume 
poetic work, "Astronomica,") whose works held little personal appeal to him. 


Housman never engaged in New Testament criticism; his beliefs would probably have caused 
him to avoid it even had he been invited to do so. His essays on criticism are, however, widely 
quoted, both for their common sense and their (sometimes sarcastic) cleverness. Despite his 
brilliance, one must resist the temptation to hold him in too high an esteem; his warnings 
against over-reliance on particular critical principles are valid, but his warnings, e.g., against the 
cult of the "best manuscript" should not cause us to esteem all manuscripts equally. In addition, 
he was perfectly willing to resort to personal insult in scholarly argument (e.g. he wrote of Elias 
Stroeber, who published an edition of Manilius, that "[his] mind, though that is no name to call it 
by, was one which turned as unswervingly to the false... as the needle to the pole," and wrote 
of his edition that it "saw the light in... Strasbourg, a city still famous for its geese.") It is also 
worth remembering that Housman's work on Manilius involved a degree of conjectural 
emendation which most New Testament critics would consider unacceptable. 


Karl Lachmann 


1793-1851. German philologist and critic. Trained in classical studies, Lachmann enunciated 
the principle that agreement in error implies identity of origin. Lachmann used this principle to 
create a stemma for the manuscripts of Lucretius; his resulting edition is considered a landmark 
of classical textual criticism. 


From Lucretius, Lachmann turned his attention to the New Testament, publishing the first 
edition of the NT to be completely free of the influence of the Textus Receptus (1831; second 
edition 1842-1850). This was, obviously, a great milestone in the history of the New Testament 
text, and arguably the most important single event in New Testament textual criticism. It should 
be noted, however, that Lachmann's edition was far from perfect. He undertook to publish "the" 
text of the fourth century -- an entity which demonstrably never existed, and in any case it is not 
the original text. Nor did Lachmann use his critical methods on the New Testament 
manuscripts; he simply took a handful of early witnesses and adopted the reading of the 
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majority. The resultant text was certainly better than the Textus Receptus, but it was neither 
consistent nor particularly close to modern editions. 


The /nterpreter's Dictionary of the Bible sums up Lachmann's six textual criteria as follows: 


e Nothing is better attested than that in which all authorities agree. 

e The agreement has less weight if part of the authorities are silent or in any way defective. 

e The evidence for a reading, when it is that of witnesses of different regions, is greater 
than that of witnesses of some particular place, differing either from negligence or from 
set purpose. 

e The testimonies are to be regarded as doubtfully balanced when witnesses from widely 
separated regions stand opposed to others equally wide apart. 

e Readings are uncertain which occur habitually in different forms in different regions. 

e Readings are of weak authority which are not universally attested in the same region. 


It will be observed that these are canons of external evidence, to a large extent anticipating 
Streeter's theory of local texts. They go far to explain the peculiarities of Lachmann's edition. 


In addition to his works on classical and biblical texts, Lachmann did a great deal of work on 
early German writings. In some instances, his edition remains the standard critical text. (This 
fact seems not to get much attention in the annals of textual criticism.) 


Eberhard Nestle 


1851-1913. German scholar, father of Erwin Nestle. He published an influential handbook of 
criticism, as well as a number of scholarly articles. But he is primarily remembered for his 
edition of the New Testament text -- this despite the fact that he can hardly be said to have 
"edited" an edition. His work was entirely mechanical (comparing the editions of Westcott and 
Hort, Tischendorf, and a third, originally that of Weymouth, later that of Weiss); today, it could 
have been edited by a computer. (For details, see the article on the The Nestle Text.) But this 
accomplishment, trivial as it seems on its face, was to have important results: As Gregory 
observed, the British and Foreign Bible Society was somehow convinced to adopt the Nestle 
text in place of the Textus Receptus. This would have a fundamental effect on translations into 
many modern languages, and also make make texts based on ancient manuscripts more 
respectable. 


Erwin Nestle 
1883-1972. German scholar, son of Eberhard Nestle. Noteworthy primarily for taking and 
updating his father's "Nestle Edition." Erwin Nestle deserves the credit for supplying the Nestle 


text with a full critical apparatus (beginning with the thirteenth edition); although the witnesses 
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cited have been increased in the more recent Nestle-Aland editions, the variants noted are still 
almost without exception those listed by Erwin Nestle. 


F(rederick) H(enry) A(mbrose) Scrivener 


1813-1891. British writer and manuscript editor. A contemporary of scholars such as Westcott 
and Hort, Scrivener did not share their views. Usually portrayed as a supported of the Majority 
Text, Scrivener's opinions (as revealed by his great work A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament, fourth edition revised by Edward Miller, 1894) are in fact much more 
nuanced. As opposed to scholars such as Burgon who always preferred the Majority Text, 
Scrivener revered the older manuscripts and generally would not accept a reading which did 
not have early support. Still, all things being equal, he preferred the Majority reading. Asa 
member of the committee which prepared the English Revised Version, Scrivener was the chief 
spokesman for the Byzantine text, and the normal policy was for readings to be decided by the 
committee after Scrivener and Hort stated the case for each. 


Scrivener never compiled a text, but he was, after Tischendorf, perhaps the greatest publisher 
of manuscripts of any age. Since Tischendorf did not see fit to update Scholz's manuscript 
catalog, Scrivener numbered new manuscripts as he became aware of them. This system 
conflicted with the "old Gregory" numbering, and has been abandoned since the publication of 
the "new Gregory" system -- but is still occasionally met with in publication such as Hoskier's 
collation of 700 (Scrivener's 604) and the same author's apparatus of the Apocalypse. 


Johann Salomo Semler 


1725-1791. German critic and rationalist. Semler did not publish an edition (though he 
produced an edition of Wettstein's Prolegomena, with some additional material, in 1764), and 
he did not set forth new principles. His work was more theoretical, as he was a student of text- 
types. Starting with the "African" and "Asian" groups of Bengel, Semler offered three text-types, 
"Eastern" (the Byzantine text, which he associated -- as have many since -- with Lucian), 
"Western" (as found primarily in the Latin versions), and "Alexandrian" (as found in Origen and 
the Coptic and Ethiopic versions). Thus Semler is the original source of the Griesbach/Hort 
theory of "Western," "Alexandrian," and "Byzantine" types. It was Semler who brought the word 
"recensions" into the context of New Testament criticism (unfortunately bringing a new, non- 
classical meaning to the word; in classical criticism, a recension is the result of deliberate 
critical work). 


Constantine von Tischendorf 


1815-1874. In full, Lobegott Friedrich Constantin von Tischendorf. A full biography is simply 
impossible in the space I'm willing to grant (and | don't have the materials anyway). Although 
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called a German, nearly all his active work was done before Germany was united; he spent his 
entire career at the University of Leipzig, though of course he spent much of his professional 
life travelling to places such as Mount Sinai. He was born in what was then Saxony. His 
fascination -- inspired by an article by Lachmann, though the two had very bad relations once 
Tischendorf stared publishing -- was with manuscripts; they were the reason for his 
globetrotting expeditions, and most of his time at home was devoted to publishing his finds. His 
most famous discovery, of course, is the Codex Sinaiticus, but he found dozens of others, 
publishing most of the uncials. He also managed to read most of Codex Ephraemi, and 
provided the best information on Codex Vaticanus available to that time. He published editions 
of many different ancient works, such at the LXX (four editions, 1850-1869) and the Vulgate, 
but these frankly were of little interest. (One, indeed, was adjusted to the Vulgate; even 
Gregory, who admired Tischendorf and continued his work, though Tischendorf should not 
have put his name on it.) His major work consisted of his eight editions of the New Testament 
(the first published in 1840) -- though in fact the first seven of these were not really critical 
editions, any more than were his LXX and vulgate texts; rather, they were collections of 
manuscript data. And Gregory describes the fourth as the first with a significant apparatus and 
text. The seventh (1859) had a worse text though a fuller apparatus. Thus it was not until his 
eighth edition (1865-1872) that he finally put his lifetime of experience to work. It is sad to note 
that it was not really a particularly insightful edition, being based on no theory of the text and 
with biases toward certain manuscripts. (For details, see the relevant entry in the article on 
Critical Editions.) By the time it was completed (or, rather, completed except for the prologue, 
which was vitally necessary and which he did not manage to produce), Tischendorf was rather 
a sick man; he suffered a stroke in 1873 and died at the end of 1874, leaving almost no useful 
papers behind, leaving it to Gregory to create one as best he could. 


Samuel Prideaux Tregelles 


1813-1875. British scholar and editor. Almost entirely self-taught, Tregelles was the British 
Tischendorf. He did not discover as many manuscripts, and he published only one edition, but 
he too spent much of his life gathering data; he and Tischendorf not infrequently compared 
collations. At the end of his life, Tregelles prepared his single edition of the text, based 
exclusively on the oldest manuscripts. The resultant text is generally similar to Tischendorf's, 
but -- due to its more limited critical apparatus -- does not receive much attention today. This is 
rather unfortunate; having worked over his text to some extent, | would have to say that he was 
a most sensitive and intelligent critic; one wishes he could have worked with all the matericals 
now known. But he had no real access to Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus was Tischendort's find, and 
manuscripts such as 1739 and the Koridethi Codex and the papyri were still unknown; 
Tregelles had few materials at his disposal. In this sense it might honestly be said that 
Tregelles's greatest contribution lay in encouraging the work of Wesicott and Hort. 


Hermann Freiherr von Soden 
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1852-1914. 


Brooke Foss Westcott 


1825-1901. One of the great scholars of nineteenth century England. He studied both 
mathematics and classics at Trinity College, Cambridge (though, curiously, his mathematical 
training does not seem to have influenced his textual studies at all, or at least he did not 
manage to convey them to his colleague Fenton John Anthony Hort, who uses statistics very 
poorly in his introduction to the Westcott and Hort edition). Wstcott became a fellow of Trinity in 
1849, was ordained in 1851, and became an assistant master at Harrow in 1852. He reportedly 
was not a good classroom teacher (and this is reflected to some extent in his voluminous 
writings, which -- though intelligent and insightful -- are not particularly enjoyable reading). In 
1870 he became Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and set out to reform the teaching 
methods and qualifications for a theology degree. Canon of Westminster from 1883, he 
became Bishop of Durham in 1890, and in that role was instrumental in dealing with the labour 
problems of the Durham coal miners. 


Despite his extraordinary accomplishments, however, Westcott is remembered in textual circles 
for at most two things: his part in the preparation of the English Revised Version, and (first and 
foremost) his collaboration with Hort to produce their New Testament. The theory behind this 
edition, it is generally agreed, was Hort's, and it was Hort who explained it in the Introduction, 
but Westcott was not a passive collaborator, as is shown by the various readings where the two 
scholars disagreed. What Westcott might have accomplished as a textual scholar without his 
multi-decade collaboration with Hort can hardly be determined at this time. 


J ohann J akob Wettstein 


1693-1754. 


Francisco Ximeénes de Cisneros 


1437-1517. Spanish Cardinal and Archbishop of Toledo. The driving force behind the 
Complutensian Polyglot, though he was not directly involved in editing the work and did not live 
to see it published (the work was complete at the time of his death, but Papal authorization was 
not forthcoming for another three years). He was a great patron of learning (he founded the 
university of Alcala), and was confessor to Queen Isabella and advisor to King Ferdinand; he 
was briefly regent after the latter's death. But he also persecuted heretics, and his 
determination and that of the Inquisition effectively snuffed out the revival of learning he has 
encouraged. He also caused ruined the settlement between the Christians and Moors of 
conquered Granada. The phrase "wise fool" might have been invented for him. 
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Contents: Introduction * History and Function of Neumes 


Introduction 


Greek is a musical language. Early forms of the language even used tonal stress. By New 
Testament times, this tonal usage had faded, but even so, many biblical texts are suitable for 
singing. Unfortunately, in ancient times there was no good way to record the melody of the 
piece being sung. 


The earliest systems of musical notation were developed between 1500 and 3000 years ago by 
the Greeks. These schemes were generally based on letters of the Greek alphabet. This had 
several problems: The melody of the song could be confused with its words, the system was 
not very accurate, and it was immensely complicated. 


Neumes and neuming were developed to overcome these problems Neumes were small marks 
placed above the text to indicate the "shape" of a melody. As a form of notation, they were 
initially even less effective than the letter-based systems they replaced -- but they were 
unambiguous and took very little space, and so they survived when other systems failed. Our 
modern musical notation is descended from neumes. 


History and Function of Neumes 


The psalms provide clear evidence on Biblical texts being sung. Many of the psalms indicate 
the tune used for them. There are places in the New Testament (e.g. Mark 14:26 and parallels, 
Acts 16:25) which apparently refer to the singing of psalms and biblical texts. But we have no 
way to know what tunes were used. 


This was as much a problem for the ancients as it is for us. By the ninth century they were 
beginning to develop ways to preserve tunes. We call the early form of this system neuming, 
and the symbols used nuemes (both from Greek mvevuc). 


The earliest neumes (found in manuscripts such as ‘¥/044) couldn't really record a tune. Neither 
pitch nor duration was indicated, just the general "shape" of the tune. Theoretically only two 
symbols were used: "Up" (the acutus, originally symbolized by something like /), and the 
"Down" (gravis, \). These could then be combined into symbols such as the "Up-then-down" (‘). 
This simple set of symbols wasn't much help if you didn't know a tune -- but could be invaluable 
if you knew the tune but didn't quite know how to fit it to the words. It could also jog your 
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memory if you slipped a little. 


Neumes were usually written in green or red ink in the space between the lines of text. They 
are, for obvious reasons, more common in lectionaries than in continuous-text manuscripts. 


As the centuries passed, neuming became more and more complex, adding metrical notations 
and, eventually, ledger lines. The picture below (a small portion of chapter 16 of Mark from the 
tenth century manuscript 274) shows a few neumes in exaggerated red. In this image we see 
not only the acutus and the gravis, but such symbols as the podatus (the J symbol, also written 
!), which later became a rising eighth note. 


‘, all 
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By the twelfth century, these evolved neumes had become a legitimate musical notation, which 
in turn evolved into the church's ancient "plainsong notation" and the modern musical staff. 


All of these forms, however, were space-intensive (plainsong notation took four ledger lines, 
and more elaborate notations might take as many as fifteen), and are not normally found in 
Biblical manuscripts (So much so that most music history books do not even mention the use of 
neumes in Biblical manuscripts; they usually start the history of notation around the twelfth 
century and its virga, punctae, and breves). 


The primary use of neumes to the Biblical scholar is for dating: If a manuscript has neumes, it 


has to date from roughly the eighth century or later. The form of the neumes may provide 
additional information about the manuscript's age. 
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Evolution of the Uncial Script 


Contents: Introduction * Table of Scripts Used in Various Uncials * Easily Confused Uncials 
(Greek and Latin) 


Introduction 


In describing the script used Greek manuscripts, we speak of "uncial" and "minuscule" writing. 
But neither of these forms are fixed; both evolved over time. (Fortunately for us, else 
paleographers would have very little evidence to work with.) Indeed, late uncials show many 
features of the minuscule script, and many minuscules use uncial forms of at least certain 
letters. 


The table below shows how uncials evolved over the centuries. Note how the clear, simple 
forms of early centuries could give way to very crabbed, difficult styles toward the end of the 
uncial era. 


Note: Most uncials are rather small -- rarely more than a centimetre tall, and often much less. 
This means that it is difficult to reproduce them accurately on a computer screen. Although | 
worked hard to get reasonably clean scans (often enlarging the lettering for clarity), one should 
not consider the images below authoritative. For detailed paleographic work, refer to a manual 
on the subject. 


The table below generally shows the most typical hand used for each manuscript -- e.g. the 
chart for Sinaiticus shows the hand of scribe A, who wrote all but a handful of the leaves of the 
New Testament. 


Table of Scripts Used in Various Uncials 
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Description of Manuscripts in the Above Table 


e The Rosetta Stone. Inscription from 196 B.C.E. (Included for comparison. Note that this 
is not written in an uncial script but in an engraved style. This is particularly evident in the 
forms used for sigma and xi.) 

e P66, Probably the oldest substantial New Testament papyrus, dating to the second 
century. Written in a good calligraphic hand of that period. 

e Codex Sinaiticus. Fourth century. One of several hands used in this manuscript. 
Lettering shown about 30% larger than actual size. 

e Codex Vaticanus. Fourth century. Recall that this manuscript, written in very small, neat 
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Note: 


uncials, was retraced by a later scribe, resulting in some minor changes in the letterforms 
and in a much coarser appearance. Lettering shown about 50% larger than actual size. 
Codex Alexandrinus. Fifth century. Note that the letterforms are slightly more elaborate 
than those in the early manuscripts. Lettering shown about 30% larger than actual size. 
Codex Bezae. Fifth or sixth century. Greek/Latin diglot, with the lettering styles of the 
Greek and Latin sides partially conformed to each other, resulting in a script with few 
outside parallels. Lettering shown about 20% larger than actual size. 

Codex Petropolitanus (N/022). Sixth century. Written in large silver uncials (with some 
gold) on purple parchment. This is, in terms of style, perhaps the ideal uncial. Lettering 
shown about 30% smaller than actual size. 

Codex Regius (L/019). Eighth century. Written by a scribe whose familiarity with Greek 
was perhaps somewhat limited. Even so, it illustrates well the increasing complexity 
which by this time was affecting the uncial style -- a complexity which is found in most 
manuscripts of this era, and which reached its height in the "Slavic" style seen, e.g., in 
S/028. Lettering shown about 30% larger than actual size. 

Codex Basiliensis (E/07). Eighth century. Lettering shown about 30% larger than actual 
size. 

Koridethi Codex (©/038). Usually believed to date from about the ninth century, 
although this is uncertain as no similar script style has ever been found. It is believed that 
the scribe (perhaps a Georgian) did not know Greek well, and may even have been 
drawing imitations of the letterforms rather than reading and copying. The size of the 
letters varies widely (the sizes shown here seem to be fairly typical). Due to the state of 
the parchment it has been difficult to obtain a good scans, particularly of unusual letters 
such as Z. 

Codex S (028). One of the very last uncial manuscripts written, and the only uncial to 
carry a date (March 5, 949). A clear example of the exaggerated, thick-and-thin "Slavic" 
style. The effort required to write in this style may have contributed to the abandonment 
of uncial writing. Lettering shown is about 10% smaller than actual size. 


The above examples are intended to be printed at 72-75 dpi resolution, and the figures 


for sizes are based on that number. 


Easily Confused Uncials (Greek and Latin) 


As in most scripts, certain letters are easily confused in Greek uncials, and can sometimes give 
rise to errors. Some such examples are shown below (though each particular style of uncial will 
have its own examples), with the uncial form on the left and the modern form on the right: 
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In Latin, the following uncials are frequently confused (note that E, like the Greek epsilon, was 
written in rounded form as an uncial): 

PET 

FPR 

CEOGU 

EU COG 
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The Textus Receptus 


Contents: Introduction * The Origin of the Textus Receptus * The History of the Textus 


Receptus * The Text of the Textus Receptus * Addendum |: The King James Version * 
Addendum Il: The "New TR" 


Introduction 


Textus Receptus, or "Received Text," (abbreviated TR) is the name we use for the first 
published Greek text of the New Testament. For many centuries, it was the standard text of the 
Greek Bible. The name arose from the work of the kinsmen Bonaventure and Abraham Elzevir, 
who said of their 1633 edition, "Textum ergo habes, nunc ab omnibus receptum" -- "So [the 
reader] has the text which all now receive." 


The irony is that the Received Text is not actually a single edition, but a sort of text-type of its 
own consisting of hundreds of extremely similar but not identical editions. Nor do any of its 
various flavours agree exactly with any extant text-type or manuscript. Thus the need, when 
referring to the Received Text, to specify which received text we refer to. 


If this all sounds complicated, it is because of the complicated history of the Textus Receptus. 
Let's take it from the beginning. 


The Origin of the Textus Receptus 


Although printing with movable type was in use no later than 1456, it was many years before a 
Greek New Testament was printed. This is not as surprising as it sounds; the Greek minuscule 
hand of the late fifteenth century was extremely complicated, with many diverse ligatures and 
custom symbols. Cutting a Greek typeface required the creation of hundreds of symbols -- far 
more than a Latin typeface. Printers probably did not relish the idea. (It is worth noting that the 
Complutensian Polyglot invented a new type of Greek print for its edition.) 


It was not until the early sixteenth century that Cardinal Ximenes decided to embark on a Greek 
and Latin edition of the New Testament -- the famous Complutensian Polyglot. The New 
Testament volume of this work was printed in 1514 -- but it was not published until after 1520. 
This left a real opportunity for an enterprising printer who could get out an edition quickly. 


Such a printer was John Froben of Basle. Apparently having heard of the Complutension 
edition, he was determined to beat it into print. Fortunately, he had the contacts to pull this off. 
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Froben decided to approach Desiderius Erasmus, one of the most notable (if rather humanistic) 
scholars of his generation. The proposal appears to have been transmitted on April 17, 1515. 
Work began in the fall of that year, and the work was pushed through the press in February of 
1516. 


For a project that had taken fifty years to get started, the success of Erasmus's edition (which 
contained his Greek text in parallel with his own Latin version) was astonishing. The first 
printing soon sold out, and by 1519 a new edition was required. Three more would follow, each 
somewhat improved over the last. 


It is sad to report that such a noble undertaking was so badly handled (all the more so since it 
became the basis of Luther's German translation, and later -- with some slight modifications -- 
of the English King James Version). The speed with which the book went through the press 
meant that it contained literally thousands of typographical errors. What is more, the text was 
hastily and badly edited from a few late manuscripts (see below, The Text of the Textus 


Receptus). 
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A part of page 336 of Erasmus’s Greek Testament, the first "Textus Receptus." 
Shown is a portion of John 18. 


The History of the Textus Receptus 
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Erasmus's first edition was a great success; some 3300 copies of his first two editions were 
sold. The success of Erasmus's edition soon called forth new Greek testaments, all of them 
based largely on his. The first of these was published by Aldus Manutius in 1518 -- but although 
it contained an independent text of the Septuagint (the first such to be printed), its New 
Testament text was taken almost verbatim from Erasmus, including even the typographical 
errors. Hence the first truly new publication was Erasmus's own edition of 1519. This featured 
almost the same text as the 1516 edition, but with the majority (though by no means all!) of the 
errors of the press corrected. It also features some new readings, believed by Scrivener to 
come from 3&@P (XII; classified by von Soden as e: K* a: | [K]; c: K). 


Erasmus's third edition of 1522 contained one truly unfortunate innovation: The "Three 
Heavenly Witnesses" in 1 John 5:7-8. These were derived from the recently-written Codex 61, 
and (as the famous story goes) included by Erasmus "for the sake of his oath." Sadly, they 
have been found in almost every TR edition since. 


There followed a great welter of editions, all slightly different (based on such figures as | have 
seen, it would appear that editions of the Textus Receptus typically vary at between one 
hundred and two hundred places, though very few of these differences are more than 
orthographic). None of these editions were of any particular note (though the 1534 text of 
Simon Colinzeus is sometimes mentioned as significant, since it included some variant 
readings). It was not until 1550 that the next great edition of the Textus Receptus was 
published. This was the work of Robert Stephanus (Estienne), whose third edition became one 
of the two "standard" texts of the TR. (Indeed, it is Stephanus's name that gave rise to the 
common symbol = for the Textus Receptus.) Stephanus included the variants of over a dozen 
manuscripts -- including Codices Bezae (D) and Regius (L) -- in the margin. In his fourth edition 
(1551), he also added the verse numbers which are still used in all modern editions. The 
Stephanus edition became the standard Textus Receptus of Britain, although of course it was 
not yet Known by that name. (The esteem in which the Textus Receptus was already held, 
however, is shown by Scrivener's report that there are 119 places where all of Stephanus's 
manuscripts read against the TR, but Stephanus still chose to print the reading found in 
previous TR editions.) 


Stephanus's editions were followed by those of Theodore de Béza (1519-1605), the Protestant 
reformer who succeeded Calvin. These were by no means great advances over what had gone 
before; although Beza had access to the codex which bears his name, as well as the codex 
Claromontanus, he seems to have made little if any use of them. A few of his readings have 
been accused of theological bias; the rest seem largely random. Beza's editions, published 
between 1565 and 1611, are remembered more for the sake of their editor (and the fact that 
they were used by the translators of the King James Bible) than for their text. 


The next great edition of the Textus Receptus is the Elzevir text already mentioned in the 
Introduction. First published in 1624, with minor changes for the edition of 1633, it had the 
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usual minor variants from Stephanus (of which Scrivener counted 287), but nothing substantial; 
the Elzevirs were printers, not critics. 


The Elzevir text, which became the primary TR edition on the continent, was the last version to 
be significant for its text. From this time on, editions were marked more by their marginal 
material, as scholars such as Mill, Wettstein, and later Griesbach began examining and 
arranging manuscripts. None of these were able to break away from the TR, but all pointed the 
way to texts free of its influence. 


Only one more TR edition needs mention here -- the 1873 Oxford edition, which forms the 
basis of many modern collations. This edition is no longer available, of course, though some 
editions purport to give its readings. 


Beginners are reminded once again that not all TR editions are identical; those collating against 
a TR must state very explicitly which edition is being used. 


The Text of the Textus Receptus 


Erasmus, having little time to prepare his edition, could only examine manuscripts which came 
to hand. His haste was so great, in fact, that he did not even write new copies for the printer; 
rather, he took existing manuscripts, corrected them, and submitted those to the printer. 
(Erasmus's corrections are still visible in the manuscript 2.) 


Nor were the manuscripts which came to hand particularly valuable. For his basic text he chose 
2°, 282, and 1". In addition, he was able to consult 1£22, 48P, and 7P. Of these, only 1&4? had a 
text independent of the Byzantine tradition -- and Erasmus used it relatively little due to the 
supposed "corruption" of its text. Erasmus also consulted the Vulgate, but only from a few late 
manuscripts. 


Even those who favour the Byzantine text cannot be overly impressed with Erasmus's choice of 
manuscripts; they are all rather late (see table): 


| Von Soden Classification — 
Manuscript |Date |, 

| (in modern terms) 

/{eap XII e: family 1; ap: 128 

ar —iXil |Andreas ; 

‘pe XII/XIIl |Kx (Wisse reports K™ix/Kx) 
(2ap XI || 
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Not only is 1" an Andreas manuscript rather than purely Byzantine, but it is written in such a 
way that Erasmus could not always tell text from commentary and based his reading on the 
Vulgate. Also, 1° is defective for the last six verses of the Apocalypse. To fill out the text, 
Erasmus made his own Greek translation from the Latin. He admitted to what he had done, but 
the result was a Greek text containing readings not found in any Greek manuscript -- but which 
were faithfully retained through centuries of editions of the Textus Receptus. This included 
even certain readings which were not even correct Greek (Scrivener offers as an example Rev. 
17:4 AKA@APTHTOY). 


The result is a text which, although clearly Byzantine, is not a good or pure representative of 
the form. It is full of erratic readings -- some "Caesarean" (Scrivener attributes Matt. 22:28, 
23:25, 27:52, 28:3, 4, 19, 20; Mark 7:18, 19, 26, 10:1, 12:22, 15:46; Luke 1:16, 61, 2:43, 9:1, 
15, 11:49; John 1:28, 10:8, 13:20 to the influence of 1&4°), some "Western" or Alexandrian (a 
good example of this is the doxology of Romans, which Erasmus placed after chapter 16 in 
accordance with the Vulgate, rather than after 14 along with the Byzantine text), some simply 
wild (as, e.g., the inclusion of 1 John 5:7-8). Daniel B. Wallace counts 1,838 differences 
between the TR and Hodges & Farstad's Byzantine text (see Wallace's "The Majority Text 
Theory: History, Methods, and Critique," in Ehrman & Holmes, The Text of the New Testament 
in Contemporary Research, Studies & Documents, Eerdmans, 1995. The figure is given in note 
28 on page 302.) This, it should be noted, is a Jarger number than the number of differences 
between the UBS, Bover, and Merk texts -- even though these three editions are all eclectic 
and based largely on the Alexandrian text-type, which is much more diverse than the Byzantine 
text-type. 


Thus it will be conceded by all reputable scholars -- even those who favour the Byzantine text -- 
that the Textus Receptus, in all its various forms, has no textual authority whatsoever. Were it 
not for the fact that it has been in use for so long as a basis for collations, it could be mercifully 
forgotten. What a tragedy, then, that it was the Bible of Protestant Christendom for close to four 
centuries! 


Addendum I: The King J ames Version 


Authorized in 1604 and published in 1611, the King James version naturally is based on the 
TR. When it was created, there was no demand for critical editions. (Though in fact the original 
KJV contains some textual notes. These, like the preface, are usually suppressed in modern 
versions, making the version that much worse than it is. In addition, editions of the KJV do not 
print precisely the same text. But this is another issue.) 
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Even accepting that the KJV derives from the TR, and has most of its faults, it is reasonable to 
ask which TR it is based on. The usual simplistic answer is Stephanus's or Beza's. F.H.A. 
Scrivener, however, who studied the matter in detail, concluded that it was none of these. 
Rather, it is a mixed text, closest to Beza, with Stephanus in second place, but not clearly 
affiliated with any edition. (No doubt the influence of the Vulgate, and of early English 
translations, is also felt here.) Scrivener reconstructed the text of the KJV in 1894, finding some 
250 differences from Stephanus. Jay P. Green, however, states that even this edition does not 
agree entirely with the KJV, listing differences at Matt. 12:24, 27; John 8:21, 10:16 (? -- this 
may be translational); 1 Cor. 14:10, 16:1; compare also Mark 8:14, 9:42; John 8:6; Acts 1:4; 1 
John 3:16, where Scrivener includes words found in the KJV in italics as missing from their 
primary text. 


Addendum I1: The "New TR" 


The phrase "The New TR" is sometimes applied to editions which threaten to dominate the field 
of textual criticism. Thus the edition of Westcott & Hort was a sort of "New TR" in the late 
nineteenth century, and in the twentieth century the name is sometimes applied to the United 
Bible Societies edition. In terms of number of copies printed this description of the UBS text 
may be justified -- no complete new edition has been issued since its publication -- but no 
reputable textual scholar would regard it as the "final word." 


Another sort of "New TR" is found in the Majority Text editions of Hodges & Farstad and 
Robinson & Pierpont. These are attempts to create a true Byzantine text (as an alternative to 
the TR, which is a very bad Byzantine text), but they have received relatively little critical 
attention -- less, probably, than they deserve (though few would consider them to contain the 
Original text). Thus they cannot be considered truly "received" texts. 
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Dating Systems and Dates of 
Manuscripts 


Contents: Introduction * The Year of the World * The Indictions * Other Indications of Date * 
Other Systems of Dates 


Introduction 


The majority of manuscripts, particularly the oldest manuscripts, bear no dates. This is 
unfortunate, as it forces us to try to date these documents -- which are the basis for most 
modern editions of the New Testament -- on the basis of paleography. 


Happily, a number of manuscripts do have dates, found normally in the colophons. These dates 
are not, of course, in the common era. We have to translate them. 


The Year of the World 


The most common method of dating found in colophons is the "Year of the World" or the "Year 
of the Creation of the World." The Byzantines dated the creation to, in our terms, 5508 B.C.E. 
Thus, to obtain the Common Era date from a World Year date, one subtracts 5508. (Note, 
however, that the Byzantine year began on September 1. So for dates from September to 
December, one subtracts 5509.) 


Example: Manuscript 861 is dated to (to use modern month names) to May 7, 6343. From 6343 
we subtract 5508 to learn that 861 was copied in 835 C.E. 


Indictions 


Strange as it may sound, not all manuscripts give an exact date. And some that do (e.g. 1505) 
bear false dates. As a cross-check and source of additional information, many manuscripts give 
the year according to the year of the indiction. 


The Indictions initiated with the (pagan) Emperor Diocletian, who imposed a fifteen-year cycle 
of property taxes. But they were maintained by Constantine and other followers, and long 
survived in church datings. 


The indictions followed a fifteen year cycle beginning in 312 C.E. (generally dating from 
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September 1; this was known as the Indiction of Constantinople. But others dated from 
September 24, 312, or from October 1, 312, or from January 1, 313). Indictions ranged from 1 
to 15, and the year September 1, 312-August 31, 313 was indiction 1. So the technical formula 
for the indiction of a year X is given by 


Indiction= (X+2) MOD 15 + 1 


In other words, take the number, add two, then take the remainder when divided by fifteen and 
add one. Alternately, you can take the number and add three, then divide by fifteen and take 
the remainder of that. If the remainder is zero, the indiction is fifteen; otherwise, the indiction is 
the remainder. If that also seems to complicated, just count up by fifteens from the year 
312/313 (which is, of course, Indiction 1), or use the following table (remembering that this only 
applies to the first eight months of the year: 


Indiction | Years with this indiction 


313 328 343 358 373 388 403 418 433 448 463 478 493 508 523 538 553 568 583 
598 613 628 643 658 673 688 703 718 733 748 763 778 793 808 823 838 853 868 
883 898 913 928 943 958 973 988 1003 1018 1033 1048 1063 1078 1093 1108 
1123 1138 1153 1168 1183 1198 1213 1228 1243 1258 1273 1288 1303 1318 
1333 1348 1363 1378 1393 1408 1423 1438 1453 1468 1483 1498 1513 1528 
1543 1558 1573 1588 


314 329 344 359 374 389 404 419 434 449 464 479 494 509 524 539 554 569 584 
599 614 629 644 659 674 689 704 719 734 749 764 779 794 809 824 839 854 869 
884 899 914 929 944 959 974 989 1004 1019 1034 1049 1064 1079 1094 1109 
1124 1139 1154 1169 1184 1199 1214 1229 1244 1259 1274 1289 1304 1319 
1334 1349 1364 1379 1394 1409 1424 1439 1454 1469 1484 1499 1514 1529 
1544 1559 1574 1589 


315 330 345 360 375 390 405 420 435 450 465 480 495 510 525 540 555 570 585 
600 615 630 645 660 675 690 705 720 735 750 765 780 795 810 825 840 855 870 
885 900 915 930 945 960 975 990 1005 1020 1035 1050 1065 1080 1095 1110 
1125 1140 1155 1170 1185 1200 1215 1230 1245 1260 1275 1290 1305 1320 
1335 1350 1365 1380 1395 1410 1425 1440 1455 1470 1485 1500 1515 1530 
1545 1560 1575 1590 


316 331 346 361 376 391 406 421 4386 451 466 481 496 511 526 541 556 571 586 
601 616 631 646 661 676 691 706 721 736 751 766 781 796 811 826 841 856 871 
886 901 916 931 946 961 976 991 1006 1021 1036 1051 1066 1081 1096 1111 
1126 1141 1156 1171 1186 1201 1216 1231 1246 1261 1276 1291 1306 1321 
1336 1351 1366 1381 1396 1411 1426 1441 1456 1471 1486 1501 1516 1531 
1546 1561 1576 1591 
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317 332 347 362 377 392 407 422 487 452 467 482 497 512 527 542 557 572 587 
602 617 632 647 662 677 692 707 722 737 752 767 782 797 812 827 842 857 872 
887 902 917 932 947 962 977 992 1007 1022 1037 1052 1067 1082 1097 1112 
1127 1142 1157 1172 1187 1202 1217 1232 1247 1262 1277 1292 1307 1322 
1337 1352 1367 1382 1397 1412 1427 1442 1457 1472 1487 1502 1517 1532 
1547 1562 1577 1592 


318 333 348 363 378 393 408 423 438 453 468 483 498 513 528 543 558 573 588 
603 618 633 648 663 678 693 708 723 738 753 768 783 798 813 828 843 858 873 
888 903 918 933 948 963 978 993 1008 1023 1038 1053 1068 1083 1098 1113 
1128 1143 1158 1173 1188 1203 1218 1233 1248 1263 1278 1293 1308 1323 
1338 1353 1368 1383 1398 1413 1428 1443 1458 1473 1488 1503 1518 1533 


1548 1563 1578 1593 


319 334 349 364 379 394 409 424 489 454 469 484 499 514 529 544 559 574 589 
604 619 634 649 664 679 694 709 724 739 754 769 784 799 814 829 844 859 874 
889 904 919 934 949 964 979 994 1009 1024 1039 1054 1069 1084 1099 1114 
1129 1144 1159 1174 1189 1204 1219 1234 1249 1264 1279 1294 1309 1324 
1339 1354 1369 1384 1399 1414 1429 1444 1459 1474 1489 1504 1519 1534 
1549 1564 1579 1594 


320 335 350 365 380 395 410 425 440 455 470 485 500 515 530 545 560 575 590 
605 620 635 650 665 680 695 710 725 740 755 770 785 800 815 830 845 860 875 
890 905 920 935 950 965 980 995 1010 1025 1040 1055 1070 1085 1100 1115 
1130 1145 1160 1175 1190 1205 1220 1235 1250 1265 1280 1295 1310 1325 
1340 1355 1370 1385 1400 1415 1430 1445 1460 1475 1490 1505 1520 1535 
1550 1565 1580 1595 


321 336 351 366 381 396 411 426 441 456 471 486 501 516 531 546 561 576 591 
606 621 636 651 666 681 696 711 726 741 756 771 786 801 816 831 846 861 876 
891 906 921 936 951 966 981 996 1011 1026 1041 1056 1071 1086 1101 1116 
1131 1146 1161 1176 1191 1206 1221 1236 1251 1266 1281 1296 1311 1326 
1341 1356 1371 1386 1401 1416 1431 1446 1461 1476 1491 1506 1521 1536 
1551 1566 1581 1596 


10 


322 337 352 367 382 397 412 427 442 457 472 487 502 517 532 547 562 577 592 
607 622 637 652 667 682 697 712 727 742 757 772 787 802 817 832 847 862 877 
892 907 922 937 952 967 982 997 1012 1027 1042 1057 1072 1087 1102 1117 
1132 1147 1162 1177 1192 1207 1222 1237 1252 1267 1282 1297 1312 1327 
1342 1357 1372 1387 1402 1417 1432 1447 1462 1477 1492 1507 1522 1537 
1552 1567 1582 1597 
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11 


12 


323 338 353 368 383 398 413 428 443 458 473 488 503 518 533 548 563 578 593 
608 623 638 653 668 683 698 713 728 743 758 773 788 803 818 833 848 863 878 
893 908 923 938 953 968 983 998 1013 1028 1043 1058 1073 1088 1103 1118 
1133 1148 1163 1178 1193 1208 1223 1238 1253 1268 1283 1298 1313 1328 
1343 1358 1373 1388 1403 1418 1433 1448 1463 1478 1493 1508 1523 1538 
1553 1568 1583 1598 


324 339 354 369 384 399 414 429 444 459 474 489 504 519 534 549 564 579 594 
609 624 639 654 669 684 699 714 729 744 759 774 789 804 819 834 849 864 879 
894 909 924 939 954 969 984 999 1014 1029 1044 1059 1074 1089 1104 1119 
1134 1149 1164 1179 1194 1209 1224 1239 1254 1269 1284 1299 1314 1329 
1344 1359 1374 1389 1404 1419 1434 1449 1464 1479 1494 1509 1524 1539 
1554 1569 1584 1599 


325 340 355 370 385 400 415 430 445 460 475 490 505 520 535 550 565 580 595 
610 625 640 655 670 685 700 715 730 745 760 775 790 805 820 835 850 865 880 
895 910 925 940 955 970 985 1000 1015 1030 1045 1060 1075 1090 1105 1120 
1135 1150 1165 1180 1195 1210 1225 1240 1255 1270 1285 1300 1315 1330 
1345 1360 1375 1390 1405 1420 1435 1450 1465 1480 1495 1510 1525 1540 


1555 1570 1585 1600 


14 


15 


|326 341 356 371 386 401 416 431 446 461 476 491 506 521 536 551 566 581 596 


611 626 641 656 671 686 701 716 731 746 761 776 791 806 821 836 851 866 881 
896 911 926 941 956 971 986 1001 1016 1031 1046 1061 1076 1091 1106 1121 
1136 1151 1166 1181 1196 1211 1226 1241 1256 1271 1286 1301 1316 1331 
1346 1361 1376 1391 1406 1421 1436 1451 1466 1481 1496 1511 1526 1541 
1556 1571 1586 1601 


327 342 357 372 387 402 417 482 447 462 477 492 507 522 537 552 567 582 597 
612 627 642 657 672 687 702 717 732 747 762 777 792 807 822 837 852 867 882 
897 912 927 942 957 972 987 1002 1017 1032 1047 1062 1077 1092 1107 1122 
1137 1152 1167 1182 1197 1212 1227 1242 1257 1272 1287 1302 1317 1332 
1347 1362 1377 1392 1407 1422 1437 1452 1467 1482 1497 1512 1527 1542 
1557 1572 1587 1602 


To find indictions before the year 312 (although there is no reason to do so), simply note that 1 
C.E. is indiction 4. 


Other Indications of Date 


Colophons could contain many other sorts of information that could be used for dating. The 
aforementioned colophon to 1505, for instance, contains nine indications of date: the year, the 
indiction, and all of the following: 
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Given the wide variety of information available, soace prevents us for offering tables for all of 
these various possibilities. We can, however, offer this list of Byzantine Emperors from the year 


Monarch (Alexius Comnenus) 

Sun cycle 

Moon cycle 

Sunday of abstinence from meat 

Legal passover 

Christian Passover (Easter) 

Length of the Fast of the Holy Apostles 


800 on (note the occurrence of various rival emperors). 


19) =802 
s02-511 
811 
SlLiHe 13 
813-820 
820-829 
820-842 
842-867 
867-886 
886-911 
912-913 
GL e959 
920-944 
95 959.63 
963-1025 
962-969 
969-916 
976-1028 
L02Z8-—L050 
1028-1034 
LO34=L1O04 1 
1041-1042 
LO42-1055 
LOD O- L036 
1056-1057 
LOS 71039 
LOS 90:6") 
LO68—1071 
LO7L=1078 
LOTS=LO6L 


Irene 

Nicephorus I 
Stauracius 

Michael I 

Leo V 

Michael II 

Theophilus I 

Michael III 

Basil I "The Macedonian" 
Leo VI 

Alexander II 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
Romanus I Lecapenus 
Romanus II 

Basil II Bulgaroctonus 
Nicephorus II Phocas 
John I Tzimisces 
Constantine VIII 

Zoe 

Romanus III 

Michael IV 

Michael V 

Constantine IX 
Theodora 

Michael VI 

Isaac I Comnenus 
Constantine X 

Romanus IV 

Michael VII 

Nicephorus III 
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LOSi=L1e 
1118-1143 
Lias=Lieo 
Lle0=11e3 
Lie2=Lies 
Lie o= L193 
Lao 203 
Lz203-1204 
1203-1204 

1204 


Alexius I Comnenus 
John II Comnenus 
Manuel I Comnenus 
Alexius II Comnenus 
Andronicus I Comnenus 
Isaac II 

Alexius III 

Isaac II (restored) 
Alexius IV 

Alexius V 


Frankish Emperors Nicaean Emperors 


1204-1205 
205-1216 
iZLeel217 
IZ L7=L219 
L2.3=1228 
1228-1261 


Baldwin I 1204-1222 Theodore I Lascaris 
Henry 

Peter of Courtenay 

Yolande 

Robert of Courtenay 1222-1254 John III 

Baldwin I with 1254-1258 Theodore II Lascaris 


1231-1237 John of Brienne 1258-1261 John IV Lascaris 


IZ09-1231 
1282-1328 


Michael VIII Palaeologus 
Andronicus II with 


1295-1320 Michael Ix 


1328-1341 
Leal L34-/ 
LS41—-1354 
LSs20=13 76 
[1576-1379 
Lo7a= 1301 
1390. John 
LSoglelTAZS 
1425-1448 
1448-1453 


Andronicus III 

John V Palaeologus 

John VI 

John V (restored) 
Andronicus IV 

John V (restored) 

VII 

Manuel II Palaeologus 

John VIII 

Constantine XI Palaeologus 


1453 Ottoman conquest of Constantinople. 


Other 


Systems of Dates 


Although New Testament manuscripts, if dated at all, will usually be dated by one of the 


systems above, other dating systems will be encountered in secular manuscripts (against which 


the NT documents may be compared). Among these are: 


The Seleucid Era. Dating from 312 B.C.E. Obsolete by NT times. 
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A.U.C. Dating. The standard Roman system, based on the legendary founding of Rome in 753 
B.C.E. (or thereabouts). Commonly used in the early part of the Christian era, but largely 
forgotten by late Byzantine times. 


The Olympic Era. Every four years represented an Olympiad, with the Olympic Era beginning 
in 776 B.C.E.. Thus the first year of the first Olympiad would be 776; the third year of the fourth 
Olympiad 762. The Olympics, and hence the Olympic Era, were long extinct by the time NT 
manuscripts were being copied. 


The Moslem Era. Dating from 622 C.E. Might be encountered in manuscripts copied under 
Islamic rule. 
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Text Types And Textual Kinship 


Contents: Introduction * History of the Study of Text Types * Recent Efforts * Revelation * The Catholic Epistles * The Pauline 
Epistles * Acts * The Gospels * The Definition of a Text-Type * The Use of Text-Types in Textual Criticism * Appendix |: The 
Names and Descriptions of the Various Text-Types * Appendix II: Text-Types and their Witnesses * Appendix Ill: Von Soden's 
Textual System * Footnotes 


Introduction 


All manuscripts, except autographs, are copied from other manuscripts. This means that some manuscripts are "descendents" 
of other manuscripts. Others, without being descendents, are relatives -- both derived from some common ancestor. What's 
more, some are close relatives; others are distant. In this sense, manuscripts are like people, though they usually have only 
one parent (the exception is a manuscript which is mixed or block-mixed.) The study of textual kinship tries to make sense of 
these various relationships. Once this is done, the results can be used to try to trace the history of the text, and from there to 
seek the original text. 


History of the Study of Text-types 


The first New Testament textual critic to show interest in textual relationships seems to have been Johann Albrecht Bengel. In 
his 1725 essay on textual criticism, he notes that manuscripts need to be classified into "companies, families, tribes, [and] 
nations."11] 


Although all these levels of relationship exist, only two (the "family" and the "nation") have exercised the energy of textual critics 
to a significant degree.[2! The highest level, Bengel's "nation," is what we now call a text-type. 


Specific attempts to precisely define the term "text-type" will be described below. For now, it is most important to remember the 
general definition: The Text-Type is the loosest sort of kindred relationship between manuscripts that can be recognized short 
of the autograph. That is, a text-type consists of manuscripts which display some sort of relationship, but whose kinship is so 
loose that it cannot possibly be classified or described in detail. We cannot give a precise stemma for the various manuscripts 
of a text-type; at best, we can group them into families and clans. 


Once the concept of text-types was firmly established, the obvious next step was to locate them and determine which 
manuscripts belong to which types. Bengel was the first to make the attempt; he defined the "African" and "Asiatic" text-types. 
Given the materials he had available, this is fairly impressive; the "Asiatic" type is what we now call Byzantine; the "African" is 
everything else -- what we would call "pre-Byzantine” (or at least "non-Byzantine"). Bengel not only correctly segregated these 
types, but he hypothesized that the Asiatic/Byzantine manuscripts, though far more numerous, contained a more recent, 
inferior text (a view held by most scholars ever since). 


Bengel's system was refined by J. S. Semler, then further clarified by J.J. Griesbach. Griesbach's system, with minimal 
modifications, was followed by Westcott and Hort, and is still accepted by many textual critics today. 


Griesbach saw three text-types, which he called "Byzantine," "Alexandrian," and "Western." The Byzantine text consisted of the 
mass of manuscripts, mostly late; it is generally a full, smooth text (a point usually admitted even by those who consider it 
superior; they simply believe that the shorter, harsher texts are the result of assorted accidents), and seems to be the type 
associated with Constantinople and the Byzantine empire. The Western text is largely Latin; it is found primarily in the Old Latin 
and in a few Greek/Latin diglot uncials (in the Gospels, D/05; in Acts, D/05 plus a few versions such as the margin of the 
Harklean Syriac; in Paul, D/06, F/010, G/012). The Alexandrian text, which in Griesbach's time was known only in a few 
witnesses such as L/019 and 33, was held to be the early text of Alexandria, and was already recognized by Griesbach as 
valuable. 


The study of text-types reached a peak in the work of F. J. A. Hort and B. F. Westcott. Their classification was almost the same 
as Griesbach's; they retained the "Western" text exactly as they found it. The Byzantine text they also accepted, though they 
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called it "Syrian." Their only real departure came in the area of the Alexandrian text. 


Griesbach had known only late, badly mixed Alexandrian witnesses. Westcott and Hort had two very nearly pure witnesses 
available (B/O3 and 8/01), as well as greater knowledge of the Coptic versions. They felt that Griesbach's Alexandrian text 
could be divided into two parts: The early part, represented by B+, and a later part, containing most other non-Western, non- 
Byzantine manuscripts. They called the early phase of this text "Neutral" (since they felt it to be substantially equivalent to the 
original text) and the later phase "Alexandrian." 


But Hort was not content to look for text-types; he also looked at them. The "Western" text, Hort observed, was expansive and 
paraphrastic; he held it in very low esteem. (In defense of the "Western" text, it should be observed that Hort's observations 
were based primarily on Codex Bezae, D/05. This text is indeed very wild -- but there is no real reason to presume it is a 
representative example of the "Western" text. The "Western" text of Paul, for instance, is much less wild.) 


The Byzantine/Syrian text, in Hort's view, is less extreme but also less valuable. It is full of clarifications, harmonizations, and 
(in Hort's view) conflations. It is also late; he held that the earliest father to show a clearly Byzantine text was Chrysostom 
(moderns sometimes list Asterius the Sophist as the earliest, but this hardly affects the argument. There are still no early 
witnesses to the Byzantine text -- though we should note that, if it is indeed the text used in Byzantium, there are no early 
witnesses surviving to the text used in that region). 


Hort's "Alexandrian" type was a much more slippery affair, since -- as he himself admitted -- none of the surviving manuscripts 
contained a pure Alexandrian text. Hort felt that this type is basically similar to the "Neutral" text, with a few "learned" 
corrections to improve the style. It exists (in a scattered, mixed form) in later manuscripts such as C/05, L/019, and 33. 


The prize of the text-types, however, is the "Neutral" text. Represented primarily by B/03, with N/01 as the second witness and 
some support from mixed manuscripts such as C/05, L/019, T/029, and 33, it represents almost without modification the 
original text. The text printed by Westcott and Hort is, in almost all instances, the Neutral text (the so-called "Western Non- 


Interpolations" represent one of the few major exceptions). 


In the years since Westcott and Hort, almost all parts of their theory have been assailed. The "Alexandrian" text almost 
immediately disappeared; the consensus is that the "Neutral" and "Alexandrian" texts are one and the same, with the "Neutral" 
text being the earlier phase (or, perhaps, just the purer manuscripts of the type). The combined text-type is referred to by 
Griesbach's name "Alexandrian." (In recent years, however, Kurt and Barbara Aland have spoken of an "Egyptian" text that 
seems similar to the Westcott/Hort "Alexandrian" text. And it is unquestionably true that there are non-Byzantine readings 
which occur only in late Alexandrian witnesses. Thus we may well speak of "Egyptian" or late Alexandrian readings. The 
problem is that there is still no way to draw a line between the Alexandrian and Egyptian texts; they merge continuously into 
each other.) 


The "Western" text has also had defenders, notably A. C. Clark and L. Vaganay. Clark, in particular, attempted to explain the 
Alexandrian text as an accidental shortening of the "Western" text. Although his observations on textual transmission can be 
useful (he is correct, for instance, in noting that the most common cause of variation is accidental scribal error), few scholars 
have accepted the pro-"Western" view. 


The age of the text-types has also been questioned. Some -- e.g. the Alands -- hold that there were no text-types before the 
fourth century.[31 Eldon J. Epp admits, "There is a continuing and genuine disagreement, if not contention, as to whether or not 
'text-types' existed in the earliest centuries...."41 The answer to this depends, in part, on the definition of text-types (covered 
below). But one can at least say that many of the text-types have early representatives -- e.g. something very close to the 
Alexandrian text of the gospels, held by some to be roughly contemporary with B, is found earlier in P66 and P75. The family 
1739 text of Paul is close to the text of Origen. X's text of the Apocalypse occurs also in P47. P46 and P72 (as well as the 
Sahidic version) attest to the B text in Paul and the Catholics respectively. This list could easily be expanded using the Fathers 
and versions. The vast majority of early manuscripts seem to show kinship with the text-types found in the later ones. This 
would seem to imply that the text-types are survivals from an earlier era. 


Perhaps the greatest controversy, however, rose over the Byzantine text. Even in Hort's time, it had a staunch defender in 
Burgon. These Byzantine loyalists pointed out -- correctly -- that the conflations in which Hort placed so much confidence are 
very rare. The defenders of the Byzantine text did not, however, manage to convince scholars that Hort's other arguments were 
wrong; most still believe that the Byzantine text is full of harmonizations and explications, and that, as a text-type (i.e. a unified 
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collection of readings), its earliest attestation comes from the fourth century.[5] 


Despite all attacks, the Westcott/Hort text and textual theory have remained strongly dominant into the twentieth century. The 
most important Greek text of this century, the United Bible Society edition (UBS%, UBS4, NA26, NA”), is essentially a Hortian 
text. (For a demonstration of this point, see the analysis of the text of Colossians. Every major edition since Von Soden, except 
Vogels, has at least half again as many agreements with WH as with the Byzantine edition of Hodges and Farstad, and in 
several cases the ratio approaches or even exceeds 2:1.) 


Still, the twentieth century has seen some advances in textual theory. The basic goal has been to systematize the study -- to 
classify all manuscripts, not just a handful of the more important. 


The last person to attempt to define text-types across the entire New Testament (assuming that they were the same in all 
parts) was H. von Soden. Von Soden deserves credit for several advances. First, he attempted to study the entire manuscript 
tradition. Second, he tried to establish degrees of textual kinship, just as Bengel had suggested nearly two centuries earlier. 


Von Soden grouped the manuscripts into three text-types. One of these, the "H" (Hesychian) type, is essentially the same as 
the traditional Alexandrian/Neutral text. Curiously, von Soden made no attempt to subdivide this text, even though the 
Alexandrian text is ripe for division. 


Von Soden did, however, work hard to subdivide the Byzantine text (which he called "K," for Koine). This was noteworthy; until 
this time, the Byzantine text had been treated as a monolithic unity (and not distinguished from its corrupt descendent, the 
Textus Receptus. There are in fact over 1500 places where the Textus Receptus differs from the Majority Text, some of them -- 
e.g. the placement of the Doxology of Romans -- quite significant). 


Although it is not possible to go into von Soden's results in detail here (an outline is found in Appendix III), let alone the minor 
modifications they were subjected to in the light of the Claremont Profile Method, we can note that he did find a variety of 
Byzantine groups. The most important of these, in his view, are as follows: 


‘Soden's Group Name |Modern Name |Leading representatives (according to von Soden) 
Kx Kx (no uncials; hundreds of minuscules, mostly obscure; Erasmus's leading manuscript 2® 
is KX) 
(no uncials; no early minuscules; though there are hundreds of K" manuscripts overall, 
K" kK" only a relative handful of those known to Tischendorf, including 18, 35, 55, 66, 83, 128, 
| 141, 147, 155, 167, 170, 189, 201, etc. belong to this group) 
Kt (Kx Cluster Q) |S VQ 
Ki (KX Cluster Q) |EF GH 
'Ik (also Ka) ‘\Familyt — |(A) KILTY 


There are, of course, many other non-"Western" non-Alexandrian manuscripts and groupings, most of which Von Soden listed 
as "I" even though they are clearly primarily Byzantine; the student who wishes more information is referred to the work of 
Wisse on the Claremont Profile Method. 


Outside of the Gospels, many of these groups disappear (or at least cannot be recognized). K", however, endures, and a new 
group, K°, appears. 


Von Soden's work on the Byzantine text has generally been accepted (often for lack of an alternative; no one wants to have to 


re-do his work). Some parts have been directly confirmed (e.g. Voss verified the existence of K", and various scholars studied 
Family I). 


The most thorough study, however, has been that of Wisse and McReynolds, based on the already-mentioned Claremont 


Profile Method. They generally confirmed Von Soden's groups (though making many detailed modifications). However, Von 
Soden's Kx, Ki, and K! may be too similar to be disinguished. [61 
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The chart below shows the frequency of occurrence of the basic types of the text, based on the evaluations of Wisse. The 
types shown are: 


e Kmix/Block Mixed/Assorted K: This category consists of manuscripts which, according to Wisse, are Byzantine, but 
either shift subgroups (i.e. show block mixture, but with all sections being Byzantine of one sort or another), or do not 
clearly belong to one subgroup, or belong to a relatively unimportant group. Nearly 25% of manuscripts of the gospels 
are Classified here. Most of these manuscripts, however, can be considered related to K*. 

e M. The M groups constitute about 5% of the tradition. M is the earliest but not the most typical member. They correspond 
roughly with Von Soden's I9". 

e II. Family I and its subgroups (Von Soden's Ik) are, after KX and K’, the largest Byzantine sub-type, (Wisse lists about 
150 members! though only about 100, or about 7% of the tradition, are purely Family II). It is one of the most distinct of 
the Byzantine groups, being very easily distinguished from K*. In addition, it is very old; the oldest Byzantine witness, A, 
is close to this group. 

e K'. This group seems to be a deliberate recension created some time around the late eleventh/early twelfth century. Its 
text is distinctive (and appears to exist outside the gospels). The type is also noted for a set of marginal and lectionary 
notes which are very distinctive (and do not include the Ammonian Sections and Eusebian Canons). A peculiarity of this 
text is that it obelizes the story of the adulteress (John 7:53-8:11). Maurice Robinson believes that this is not for textual 
reasons; rather, the passage is obelized because it is not part of the same lectionary reading as the material around it. 
Although no Kt manuscripts are known from before the eleventh/twelfth centuries, it still constitutes nearly 15% of the 
tradition (roughly two hundred members in the Gospels,!81); according to Wisse's data, it is the most common type of text 
in the fourteenth century (35% of the manuscripts of that century), and Von Soden thought (though Wisse does not 
confirm this) that about half of fifteenth century manuscripts were K'. The type was very carefully controlled; Wisse lists 
nearly a third of the manuscripts of the type as "perfect." In addition, very few of its members are block-mixed. 

e Kx. The largest Byzantine group by far. Over 40% of all gospel manuscripts are predominantly K*, and over half are KX at 
least in part.[91 In a sense Kx is not a textual grouping at all; rather, it is the "leftovers" of the Byzantine text. The group is 
so large and so amorphous that Wisse's three test chapters could not properly serve to classify it. However, it does have 
its distinctive readings, and is one of only two Byzantine groups which can be shown to have existed before the ninth 
century (Family II being the other; it is probably safe to assume that, where KX and family IT agree, they represent the 
original form of the Byzantine text. Where they diverge, the matter probably deserves further examination). 

e B/1/13/22/Mix. These are the manuscripts which are not, in Wisse's opinion, Byzantine. A total of five of Wisse's types 
are included here: 

1. Group B (the Alexandrian text, which in this case includes D (!); this has nine pure members, mostly early; a 
handful of other manuscripts are Group B in one or two of Wisse's three test chapters, and are listed here though 
we should probably think of them as mixed), 

2. Most of the witnesses we might call "Caesarean": 

Family 1, 

Family 13, and 

the Groups 22; 

(a total of 32 witnesses, mostly from the eleventh century and after) 

3. the manuscripts Wisse labels "mixed" (though Wisse's mixed are in fact a very mixed bag -- everything from the 
semi-Alexandrian C to the "Caesarean" © to some witnesses that are more Byzantine than anything else; all told, 
Wisse has about 44 witnesses which would be considered "mixed" overall, many of them block-mixed). 

The witnesses in these categories total about 6% of the tradition -- though they include almost all of the more highly 
esteemed manuscripts such as X BCDLNPQWX@W1 13 22 33 565 579 826 892 1241. 
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pre IX x x x ll -ll| HIM BY &c. 


It might be noted in passing that the Textus Receptus belongs to none of these groups. It is Byzantine, but of no particular type 
(the base text, that of 2, is largely KX in the gospels, but the influence of 1, of the vulgate, and of other texts has caused the TR 
to diverge from all these groups). This confirms Colwell's urgent entreaty (made also by Zuntz) that manuscript classification 
not be based on divergences from the Textus Receptus. But to return to Von Soden.... 


For all his work on the Byzantine text, though, von Soden's pride and joy was his "I" (Jerusalem) text-type. The "I" text, which 
von Soden discovered ("invented" might be a better word) was rather like the "Western" text on steroids. It included, naturally, 
all the "Western" witnesses (such as they are). It included what would later be called "Ceesarean" witnesses (e.g. 0/038, family 
1, family 13, 28, 565, 700). In Paul, it included a number of witnesses that are actually mostly Alexandrian (e.g. family 2127). 
And it included many texts that are almost purely Byzantine (e.g. N/022, U/030). (For details on von Soden's system, with 
comments on most of his individual groups, see Appendix II: Von Soden's Textual System.) 


Von Soden felt that his three text-types, I, H, and K, all went back to the original, and that their common ancestor was the 
original text. He therefore reconstructed a text that, with some exceptions (where he believed there were corruptions either 
caused by K or within K), followed the readings of two of the three text-types. Since he placed a much higher value on K than 
did Westcott and Hort, his resultant text was much more Byzantine than theirs. 


Later scholars were not impressed with Von Soden's efforts. To begin with, it has been all but universally agreed that the "I" 
text does not exist. This obviously removes one prop from his proposed I-H-K text. In addition, with a few exceptions such as 
Sturz,[0l scholars will not accept his contention that "H" and "K" are contemporary. Most scholars accept the Hortian view that 
the Alexandrian text-type predates the Byzantine; a few feel the reverse. And both camps agree that von Soden's use of the 
two was inaccurate and unacceptable. 


Recent Efforts 


Since von Soden's time, the emphasis has been on classifying the text-types of individual portions of the Bible. This "local" 
study has been much more fruitful, and has resulted in many modifications to the Westcott-Hort scheme of three basic (and 
undifferentiated) text-types. 


Before proceeding to these recent studies, however, we should perhaps dispose of the work of Kurt and Barbara Aland.!11] The 
Alands have two rating systems, one for early manuscripts and one for late. Early manuscripts (from before the fourth century) 
are classified as "strict," "normal," or "free." Although this is on its face a rating of the degree of care practiced by the scribe, in 
effect it becomes a value judgment on the quality of the manuscript. Worse, the Alands apply this system to even such short 
fragments as P52, which are simply too small to classify. Of the early papyri, only the "big six" (P45 P46 P47 P66 P72 P75), plus 
perhaps P13, are extensive enough to analyse fully. (P74 is also extensive enough to classify, but is not an early papyrus; it 
dates from the seventh century.) 
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For later manuscripts, the Alands place manuscripts in "Categories" I-V. These categories are based solely on the Byzantine 
content of manuscripts, and are not objectively controlled. (Example: 0243 and 1739 are very close cousins, perhaps even 
sisters. But 1739 is "Category |" and 0243 is "Category II"). What is more, the Alands have a strong bias toward their own text. 
In addition, "Category IV" consists solely of Codex Bezae and a few fragments! 


The Alands' classifications have some value; Category V manuscripts are Byzantine, and those in the other categories are 
something else. Category | manuscripts have texts which are entirely non-Byzantine (and largely Alexandrian); Categories II 
and Ill are mixed, and may belong to any text-type. But as an assesment of the type of text, as opposed to its fidelity to the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine groups, the Aland categories are useless. 


Fortunately, most critics have sought more readily applicable results. Some of their findings are summarized below: 
Revelation 


In the Apocalypse, the defining work has been that of Josef Schmid.[12l Schmid partly accepted the Hortian view that only two 
text-types (Alexandrian and Byzantine) have been preserved for this book. However, both groups must be subdivided. What 
had been called the Alexandrian text in fact includes two types. The best group is represented by A/02, C/04, the vulgate, and 
a handful of later minuscules such as 2053; this probably ought to be labelled the "Alexandrian" text. Distinctly inferior, despite 
its earlier attestation, is the group which contains 8/01 and P47. The Byzantine text falls into the "strict" Byzantine group (what 
the Nestle-Aland text calls ‘IX, of which the earliest full representative is 046; this is the largest grouping, and has several 
subgroups) and the text found in Andreas of Caesarea's commentary (‘’A, representing perhaps a third of the total 
manuscripts, starting with P/O25 and including 1°, the manuscript on which the Textus Receptus is based). 


The Catholic Epistles 


Perhaps the best work of all has been done on the Catholic Epistles. Here the dominant names are those of W. L. 
Richards,!"13] Jean Duplacy, and Christian-Bernard Amphoux.l41 All of these studies are slightly imperfect (Richards, in 
particular, is plagued by inaccurate collations and foolish assumptions), but between them they provide a diverse analysis. | 
would summarize their results as follows (with some amplification of my own): There are four text-types in the Catholics. They 
are (in order of their earliest known witnesses) the Alexandrian text, family 1739, family 2138, and the Byzantine text. 


The Alexandrian text, as usual, consists of B/03, 8/01, and their followers. It appears to have several subgroups. The earliest of 
these consists of P72 and B, possibly supported by the Sahidic Coptic (it is possible that this group should be considered a 
separate text-type; the small amount of text preserved by P72 makes this difficult to verify). Next comes X, which stands alone. 
Then comes a large group headed by A/02 and 33. Other key members of this group are 436 and the Bohairic Coptic. Most 
later Alexandrian manuscripts (e.g. ‘¥/044 and 81) seem to derive from this text, although most have suffered Byzantine 
mixture. 


Family 1739 falls into three groups. The oldest witness to the group, C/04, stands perhaps closer to the Alexandrian text than 
the others (It may be block-mixed; Richards regards it as Alexandrian, Amphoux as closer to 1739, and my numbers put it in 
between but leaning toward 1739 Stephen C. Carlson separates it from both groups but places it very close to the original, 
which would also explain the what we see). The next witness, 1739, is perhaps also the best; certainly it is the central witness. 
A number of manuscripts cluster around it, among which 323, 424£, 945, 1881, and 2298 are noteworthy. Finally, there is 1241 
(and possibly 1243), which preserve the same general sort of text but which stand apart (perhaps as a result of casual copying; 
1241 is a poorly-written, rather wild text). Amphoux views this family as "Ceesarean,” and certainly it is close to Origen. In the 
author's opinion, its value is at least equal to the pure Alexandrian text. (It should be noted that my terminology here is rather 
poor. | have used "family 1739" to refer both to the smaller manuscript family which contains 1739, 323, 945, etc., and to the 
larger text-type which also contains C/04 and 1241. This shows our need for clearer terminology; perhaps we should refer to 
"family 1739" and "group 1739.") 


Family 2138 also falls into several subgroups (e.g. 2138+1611, 2412+614, 1505+2495, 630+2200+206+429+522+1 799). In 
general, however, these subgroups merely represent different sets of Byzantine corruptions. The oldest (though hardly the 
best) witness to this text-type is the Harklean Syriac; the earliest Greek witness is 2138 (dated 1072). Other witnesses include -- 
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but are probably not limited to -- 206 429 522 614 630 1505 1518 1611 1799 2138 2412 2495. As it stands, this text-type has 
been heavily influenced by the Byzantine text; it is not clear whether this influence was present from the start. Amphoux 
considers it to be the remnants of the "Western" text; it should be noted, however, that it bears little similarity to the surviving 
Latin witnesses. The group bears certain "historical" links to the 1739 group (there are surprisingly many witnesses which show 
the 2138 type in the Acts or Catholics but go with 1739 elsewhere); Carlson thinks this may also be genealogical. 


The fourth textual grouping is, of course, the Byzantine text. It has the usual subgroups, none of them being of particular note. 
It is interesting that, although we see Byzantine influence in the Syriac versions, the earliest purely Byzantine witnesses in the 
Catholics are the ninth century uncials K/018, L/020, and 049. 


The Pauline Epistles 


The Pauline Epistles also have a complex textual situation. Here, in particular, the classical system of 
Alexandrian/Byzantine/(Ceesarean)/"Western" breaks down. 


In Paul, the great name is that of Zuntz,[5l who deserves credit as the first scholar to treat the papyri with real respect. Earlier 
experts had tried to fit the papyri into existing textual theory. Zuntz chose to start from the papyri. Focusing on 1 Corinthians 
and Hebrews, he discovered an affinity between P46 and B/03. (In fact this affinity extends throughout Paul, although P46 has a 
rather wild text in Romans.) Instead of two non-Byzantine texts of Paul (Alexandrian and "Western"), there were three: the 
Alexandrian, found in 8/01, A/02, C/04, 33, etc.; the "Western," in D/06, F/010, G/012, and the Latin versions; and the new text, 
which Zuntz called "proto-Alexandrian," found in P46, B, 1739, and the Coptic versions.[“161 


Sadly, later critics have paid little attention to Zuntz's classifications. They neither seek to refine them nor to use them in 
criticism. 


It is the author's opinion that even Zuntz's classification leaves something to be desired. (Zuntz's method was centered wholly 
around P46, especially about its agreements. This is a commendable procedure in that it focuses on the manuscript itself, but 
by ignoring P46's disagreements and their nature, Zuntz was unable to see the full scope of the tradition. Witnessing a 
continuum from P46 to 1739 to X to A, he assumed that this was a historical continuum; in fact it is genetic. A proper 
comparison must start by looking at a// manuscripts.) First, the P46/B text, although it clearly comes from Egypt, is not the 
forerunner of the main Alexandrian text; it is a distinct text which simply shares many Alexandrian readings. Second, the 
Bohairic Coptic goes with 8/A/C/33, not P46/B/sa. And finally, 1739 and its relatives, although akin to P4®/B, form a text-type in 
their own right, which in fact stands between the other three, having many readings in common with all three other early text- 
types. (Or so it appears; the difficulty is literally that these manuscripts are so close together. They almost certainly derive from 
an Archetype not many generations prior to 1739. This family, plus Origen, form the 1739 type. The problem is that one family, 


plus one Father, make a very thin family, as do P46 and B....) 


To summarize: In addition to the Byzantine text, there are four early text-types in Paul: P46/B/sahidic, the traditional 
"Alexandrian" text (/A/C/33/bohairic; later and inferior forms of this text are found in 81, 442, 1175, family 2127 (=256 365 
1319 2127 etc.), and several dozen other manuscripts); the "Western" text (D/F/G/Old Latin); and family 1739 (1739, 
0243/0121b, 0121a, 6, 424°, 630 (in part), 1881, etc.; this family is particularly close to the text of Origen). In addition, two 
families exist with more heavily Byzantine but seemingly independent texts: family 330 (330, 451, 2492) and family 1611 (the 
remnants of family 2138 of the Catholics: 1505 1611 2495 Harklean; 1022 in the Pastorals and Hebrews; also probably 2005. 
This family is much more Byzantine in Paul than in the Catholics). These latter two groups may be the remnants of earlier text- 


types. 
Acts 


Textual theory in the Acts has not advanced much since Hort. The two basic groups are still the Alexandrian (P74, x/01, A/02, 
B/03, 33, 81, 1175, cop) and the "Western" (D, Old Latin, joined in part by the margin of the Harklean Syriac and some other 
versions, as well as by a handful of minuscules). It is interesting to note that, in the Acts as in the Catholics, there is a 
significant gap between B and A (with most of the later Alexandrian manuscripts orbiting about the latter and P’4). & stands 
between B and A; if it did not exist, there might be greater questions about the unity of the Alexandrian text. P45 possesses an 
independent text, but is too fragmentary to tell us much. The great questions revolve about the minuscule families, of which 
there are at least three important ones. The best-known of these is Family 2138 (which in Acts might best be called Family 614 
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after its best-known member). Its relationship to the "Western" text is widely assumed but needs to be examined. Family 1739, 
well-known from the epistles, exists and includes 1739, 323, 630, 1891, etc., but the basic study of the group, by Geer, simply 
verifies the existence of the type without in offering a useful analysis of its nature. It appears that it is somewhat weaker and 
much more Byzantine in Acts than the other epistles, and does not add much to our knowledge. (The theory that it is "Western" 
is, however, dubious; it agrees with B far more often than with D.) In addition, there is a third family, which we might call Family 
36; this includes among others 36, 307, 453, 610, 1678 -- all commentary manuscripts, listed by Von Soden as being of the 
Andreas type and listed as 181. This family is rather more Byzantine than family 1739, but Geer tentatively links one of its 
leading members (453) to Family 1739. This point perhaps needs to be investigated more fully. Several groups are now 
studying the text of Acts; one may hope that they will soon be able to offer results. 


The Gospels 


If labours in the rest of the New Testament has been fruitful, the gospels seem to continue to resist progress. Years of work on 
the "Western" text have produced a number of theories but no general consensus. 


The chief problem is that, after years of looking, Codex Bezae (D/05) remains the only Greek witness to the "Western" text. (P° 
and 0171 have been offered as other examples of "Western" texts; this is certainly possible, since both have rather "wild" texts, 
but both are fragmentary, and neither is particularly close to D.) In addition, D shows signs of editing (especially in the gospel of 
Luke. The most obvious example is Luke's genealogy of Jesus in Luke 3:23-38, where D offers a modified form of Matthew's 
genealogy. D also has a very high number of singular readings, many of which have no support even among the Old Latins; 
these too may be the result of editing). This has led Kurt Aland to propose that the "Western" text is not a legitimate text-type. 
(In answer, one might point to the large number of Latin witnesses that attest to "Western" readings. In the author's opinion, the 
"Western" text exists. We merely should use the Latin texts, rather than D, as the basis for reconstructing it.) Others have 
sought to break off the Old Syriac witnesses, placing them in their own "Syriac" text-type. This is reasonable, but can hardly be 
considered certain until we have more witnesses to the type, preferably in Greek. Colwell's balanced conclusion is as follows: 
"The so-called Western... text-type is the uncontrolled, popular text of the second century. It has no unity and should not be 
referred to as the 'Western Text.'"[171 


But there can be no better illustration of the problems of gospel criticism than the history of the "Caesarean" text. 


The history of this text begins with Kirsopp Lake, who opened the twentieth century by announcing the existence of the textual 
family that bears his name (family 1, the "Lake Group"). In the following years he and his colleagues Blake and New discovered 
that this group could be associated with a number of other manuscripts (notably ©/038, family 13, 565, and 700). Then B.H. 
Streeter proposed that this group was a new text-type.l18] Since it seemed to be associated with those works of Origen written 
while he was in Ceesarea, Streeter dubbed the group "Caesarean." 


The problem with this text was its definition. Streeter, Lake, and their colleagues functionally defined the Ceesarean text as "any 
reading not found in the Textus Receptus. and supported by two or more 'Ceesarean' witnesses.” Apart from its circularity, 
which is perhaps inevitable (and which could be controlled by proper statistical methods), this definition suffers severely by 
being dependent on the Textus Receptus, which simply is not a representative Byzantine text. Using it, Streeter was able to 
find vast numbers of "Ceesarean" witnesses (e.g. family IT) that are in reality ordinary Byzantine witnesses that happen to 
belong to families rather remote from the Textus Receptus. Indeed, many of Streeter's "Caesarean" readings are in fact purely 
Byzantine! 


The real difficulty with the Ceesarean text, however, was the lack of a pure representative. Even the best witnesses to the text, 
0/038, family 1, and the Armenian and Georgian versions, have suffered significant Byzantine mixture; it appears that only 
about half of their pre-Byzantine readings survive. (And, it need hardly be added, each manuscript has a different pattern of 
mixture, making their rates of agreement rather low.) 


By the middle of the century, the Ceesarean text was already coming under attack. Hurtado applied what might appear to be 
the coup de gras in his 1973 thesis.[191 Hurtado showed, fairly conclusively, that the connection that Streeter and Kenyon had 
postulated between P45 and W/032 (the "pre-Caesarean" witnesses) and the bulk of the "Ceesarean" text did not exist. 


Hurtado's study, based on all variants in Mark found in 8/01, A/02, B/03, D/05, W/032, ©/038, family 13, 565, and the Textus 
Receptus, was interpreted as dissolving the "Ceesarean” text. In fact it did nothing of the kind. Streeter and Lake defined the 
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text only in the non-Byzantine readings of the witnesses, but Hurtado looked at all readings. Thus Hurtado did not even 
address Streeter's definition of the text-type. And Streeter did have some basis for his opinions; there are many special 
readings shared by the so-called "Caesarean" witnesses. (An obvious example is the reading Inoovv (tov) BapaBBav in Matt. 
27:16-17. This reading is found only in a subset of the "Caesarean" witnesses: © f! 700* arm geo2.) 


Which forces us, at last, to wrestle with a fundamental question: "What is a text-type?" Our answer to this has important 
implications -- and not just for the "Caesarean" text. For example, we have already noted that B/03 and 8/01 have different text- 
types in Paul. There are hints that they differ in the Catholics as well. What about in the Gospels? It can be shown that both 
manuscripts are part of tighter families within the Alexandrian text (B is closely related to P’°, T/029, L/019, 2427, and the 
Sahidic Coptic; X goes with Z/035, probably the Bohairic Coptic, and certain of the mixed minuscules). Are these text-types, or 
merely clans within a text-type?[20] And, whatever the answer, how can we use this information? These are among the great 
questions textual critics need to face. 


The Definition of a Text-type 


An analogy may help here: Think of the text as a crystal and text-types as its facets. If the crystal is subjected to pressure, it will 
usually separate along the lines of the facets. The behavior of the text is similar: if a text is subjected to the "pressure" of a 
variant reading, it will tend to break along the lines of text-types. This does not mean that it will always separate at a// the 
facets, nor that all facets are equally likely break-points.[21] But while this analogy describes the situation fairly well in general 
terms, we must have more precision.. 


Westcott and Hort, although they made extensive use of text-types, did not offer a clear definition. Most of their references are 
to "genealogy,"[-22] which is misleading, since it is rarely possible to determine the exact relationship between manuscripts.[25] 
(Even such similar manuscripts as P’5 and B are no closer than uncle and nephew, and are more likely cousins at several 
removes.) Similarly, B.H. Streeter describes "local texts" at length, but at no point offers a useful definition. Most of the 
standard manuals are no better. No wonder that, even today, many scholars will say that they "know a text-type when [they] 
see it." 


The first attempt to create an automatic method for determining text-type was probably Hutton's "triple readings,” proposed in 
1911 in An Atlas of Textual Criticism. Hutton proposed to look at those readings where the Alexandrian, Byzantine, and 
"Western" texts all had distinct readings. This would allow a newly-discovered manuscript to be quickly classified. 


This method had two problems. First, it assumed the solution: Only three text-types were permitted, and the readings of those 
three were assumed to be already known. Second, even if one felt assured of the method, triple readings were too rare to be 
much help. Hutton had only about three hundred triple readings in the entire New Testament. This meant that there were no 
more than a few dozen in any given book. Comparison at a few dozen points of variation is simply not enough to produce 
assured results. 


It was not until the mid-Twentieth century that E.C. Colwell offered the first balanced definition of a text-type.[24] In one essay 
he gave a qualitative definition ("A Text-type is the largest group of sources which can be generally identified").[251 He adds the 
important qualification, "This definition is a definition of a text-type as a group of manuscripts [italics mine], not... a list of 
readings." Five years later, in an influential essay, Colwell went further. He attempted a quantitative definition. (Indeed, his 
method is frequently called the "quantitative method" -- a name that makes me cringe, since any statistical method is a 
"quantitative method.") His statement on the subject is perhaps the most-quoted statement on genealogy since Hort's time: 


"This suggest that the quantitative definition of a text-type is a group of manuscripts that agree more than 70 per 
cent of the time and is separated by a gap of about ten percent from its neighbors."[261 


Colwell deserves immense credit for offering this definition (as well as for his other methodological studies; he is perhaps the 
greatest worker in this field in the twentieth century). This definition has the advantages of being clear, precise, and usable. 
Unfortunately, in the author's experience, it does not work. (It strikes me as almost tragic that Colwell's most-frequently-cited 
comment on text-types is also one of the few that is not entirely correct. It's worth noting that he rarely if ever refers back to this 
criterion.) 


There are two reasons why the Colwell-Tune definition is imperfect. First, the percentage of agreements between manuscripts 
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is entirely dependent on the sample. Second, the "gap" which Colwell refers to disappears when working with mixed 
manuscripts. Let us offer examples.[27] 


To take the first point first, consider the relationship between B/03 and 38/01 in chapter 2 of Colossians. The two manuscripts 
agree in only two of the seven variations cited in GNT4, or 29%. If we take the 29 variants cited in NA27 (excluding 
conjectures), we find that they agree in 18 of 29, or 62%. If we turn to the Munster Institute's New Testament "Auf Papyrus,” 
and examine the variants supported by two or more uncials (excluding orthographic variants), we find that the two agree in 32 
of 47, or 68%. But if we turn to the editia minor of Tischendorf8, we find agreement in 19 of 32 non-orthographic variants, or 
59%. Even if we throw out the small GNT sample, we still have almost a ten percent variation between the three remaining 
sample sets, all of which form large and reasonable bases for comparison. Which one should we use in deciding whether B 
and X belong to the same text-type? The 68% number, which places them on the fringe of qualifying? The 59% number, which 
isn't even close? Or something else? 


All told, X and B have 25 disagreements in this chapter (though some are scribal errors, usually in N). How do we decide how 
many variants to spread these 25 differences out over to determine if there is 70% agreement? 


A thought-experiment about mixed minuscules should be sufficient to demonstrate the non-existence of the "gap." Suppose X 
is an unmixed manuscript, Y is copied from X with five percent Byzantine admixture, Z is copied from Y with another 5% 
admixture, and so on. It follows that X can never have a ten percent gap; that space is occupied by Y, Z, and so on down the 
line. If that is not proof enough, one can present a concrete example based on B in the Gospels. Using a large (990 reading) 
sample and 39 Greek manuscripts, | found two documents (2427 and P’9) which, in their particular areas, agreed with B over 
80% of the time. Below this was a gap -- but most manuscripts that are considered to belong with B (including X, L, 33, and 
892) are on the far side of the gap!!'28] The next-closest manuscript was 2/040 in Luke, at 68%. From there down to the final 
manuscript in the list (D/05, with 30% overall agreement), there was no gap larger than eight percentage points (and even this 
gap would have been filled had | included the Coptic versions). The median gap among non-Byzantine manuscripts was one, 
and even the arithmetic mean ("average") was under two. Colwell's "gaps" will simply not exist in large manuscript samples. 


There is also a problem with the conceptual model of the Colwell system. Take a manuscript like L/019 of the gospels. It has a 
significant Byzantine component -- large enough that it will likely fail Colwell's 70% criterion for agreement with the pure 
Alexandrian witnesses. But -- where it is non-Byzantine -- it stands very close to B/03, and is one of the closest allies of that 
manuscript. Should we not be able to recognize L as a degenerate relative of B, and use it on that basis? 


Some would propose to address the problem by adjusting the numbers -- e.g. by allowing a 60% instead of a 70% threshold. 
This may work in some cases, but cannot be guaranteed; any statistic will be dependent on its sample. It is possible that we 
could assign percentages if we could produce a "representative" list of variants -- but what is a "representative" variant 
reading? 


Some such as Zuntzl‘291 and Wissel'20l are ready to throw the whole thing over and abandon statistics altogether. This is 
perhaps premature, but we definitely need to tighten up our methods. 


Colwell's failure again leaves us seeking informal definitions. In 1995, Eldon Jay Epp offered this "working" definition: "A text- 
type may be defined as an established textual cluster or constellation of MSS with a distinctive textual character or complexion 
that differentiates it from other textual constellations."[31] He adds, "Such differentiations must not be based on general 
impressions or random samples but on full quantitative comparison...."[821 Unfortunately, Epp has little to add from there; he 
goes on to work with the Colwell definition. (Though he soon after admits that manuscripts are like a scattered "galaxy" or a 
"spectrum," thus implicitly denying the existence of the gap.[83l) Also, there is (at present) no hope of fully collating all New 
Testament manuscripts; we must work with samples. 


Maurice Robinson, in private correspondence, has offered what is probably the best available informal definition: "[A text-type 
seems to be found in] a shared pattern of readings held in common in a significant degree by member MSS to the exclusion of 
the presence of competing patterns in a proportionally significant quantity." This is the sort of definition we need -- but it can be 
made useful only by supplying a definition of "pattern" and a way of determining a "proportionally significant quantity." 


A different approach, attempting just this, and also arising from Colwell, is the Claremont Profile Method. The CPM attempts to 
determine textual affinities by looking at a "profile" of readings in selected chapters.|341 
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The CPM offers distinct advantages. It allows manuscripts to be quickly and easily measured against known groups. Its defect 
is that it has no ability to define groups (it finds groups, but no definition is offered of what constitutes a group; if Wisse had not 
started from Von Soden, his results might have been completely different), and no way of measuring mixture. (The notorious 
example of this is that, in Luke, D/05 shows a profile that makes it a member of the Alexandrian text!) The reason for this is not 
hard to find: the CPM (commonly, but imprecisely, referred to as the "Profile Method"; this name should be avoided, as there 
are many other profile methods possible) takes a manuscript, finds its readings in a "profile" of selected passages, and looks 
for a match in its store of profiles. If it finds one, it is done. But if it fails to find one, it is also done, and writes off the manuscript 
as "mixed." No attempt is made, if the manuscript is mixed, to determine what the mixture is.[35] 


The result sees scholars still flailing around, trying new methodological tricks. For example, more and more scholars are 
classifying by pericopes -- that is, taking a particular incident and collating it.[$6I If used properly, this has real advantages. 
Unlike the Aland system, it allows us potentially to check for block mixture, because it gives us detailed data at several points. 
It is faster than collating to the Aland readings, since there is no need to search for this reading, then that. It covers more 
ground than the CPM's chapters. It also (again, potentially) gives us enough data to work with, assuming we choose long 
enough pericopes (say, a dozen or more verses, with at least forty variant readings) and enough pericopes (say, one every 
three chapters). But these latter cautions are very important (the collator still needs to check a sufficient number of variants!), 
and this requirement is often ignored. 


At this point, we would appear to have reached an impasse. Some scholars, such as Hurtado, swear by the Colwell-Tune 
definition. Others, such as Richards, find flaws but produce nothing better. Others, such as Wisse, move down to such a level 
of detail that they not only can't see the forest for the trees, they can't even see the trees for the blades of grass between them. 


The problem ultimately goes back to a failure of terminology. It was Stephen C. Carlson who seems to have had the key 
insight: That a genetic text-type is not automatically a quantitative text-type. That is, two witnesses descended from a common 
ancestor may not have a high rate of agreements due to mixture, while two manuscripts which are not the direct descendents 
of acommon ancestor may have a high rate of agreement due to mixture. 


Take a specific example: D@5s1, This is a direct copy of D/O6. D/06 is unquestionably "Western." So, genetically, D@s1 is 
obviously "Western." 


But before Dabs! was copied, D/06 was heavily corrected toward the Byzantine text. So heavily, in fact, that most assessments 
of Das (based on standard lists of variants, as opposed to its peculiar readings) would say that it agrees with the Byzantine 
text. Genetically, Ds! is "Western." Quantitatively, it is Byzantine. 


Does this matter? In a word, yes. We have no need of D@>s! as a Byzantine text; there are plenty of others to choose from, and 
they aren't all mixed up with "Western" readings and places where the copyist misread a correction in D, producing nonsense. 
But if we didn't have D, D@>s1 would be a significant witness to the "Western" text; even though it's mostly Byzantine, its non- 
Byzantine readings go back to an early state of the "Western" and should be used to reconstruct that type. 


But if we know that to be true of D@6s1, shouldn't it be equally true of 81, or 104, or 565, or any other mixed manuscript? These 
manuscripts don't jose value because their ancestors are lost; they gain. And, somehow, we need to find their components. At 
this point, Colwell/Tune, Claremont, Hurtado, and everyone else who insists on quantitative text-types fails. Their results are 
accurate, but they do not help us! 


So now what? The task is to find a definition of text-types which somehow account for mixture. 


This is an area where workers have been relatively few; not all critics recognize the need for it, and even had the need been 
recognized, it was hard to do much until the present generation -- partly due to lack of data and partly because the approaches 
proposed have all been computationally intensive; much of what follows is possible only due to the use of computers. 


Let me start with my own personal approach, simply because | know it and know how | came to it. When | started, | had seen 
absolutely no research of this type. | was reading books like Metzger claiming that this manuscript was related to that. But I'm a 
physicist; | wanted numbers. | took the data from the UBS editions and stuffed it into a database, and started calculating rates 
of agreement. (This was fundamentally similar to the Munster "thousand readings," with the difference that | have some idea of 
what constitutes a meaningful sample.) 
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The results didn't agree much with what everyone was saying. Either textual critics were insane, or more was needed to verify 
the claimed results. 


Without prejudice to the theory that textual critics are insane, | decided to work on better tools. | spent about five years on this, 
working up better mathematics, and | never really finished; | was never able to produce an independent, verifiable, and non- 
sample-dependent definition of a text-type. But | reached certain conclusions which | believe incontestible. (But, of course, they 
are contested.) 


The most important step, in my opinion, is the use of multiple statistics for comparison. Colwell's "quantitative method" work is 
based only on overall rates of agreements. The Claremont method uses classified agreements, but with very limited scope and 
no flexibility. Hutton used only special sorts of agreements. 


Instead of using a single statistic, we should use multiple statistics. (The first to propose something along these lines was 
Colwell, but the first to publish a method of this sort was Bart D. Ehrman [37] Ehrman classifies readings according to how 
important they are in studying the text-type (e.g. some readings are "characteristic" of the type). This is a distinct improvement 
in the sense that it gets at the nature of readings. If we knew with certainty the nature of all extand text-types, it would be 
effective. The defect, however, is the same as Hutton's: It assumes the solution. Enrman can't find new text-types because his 
method forces him into the straightjacket of existing types. And if his list of witnesses is wrong, as Streeter's was, then his 
results are ruined.) 


My own method generates profiles on the fly. This has the advantage that you need know nothing about the readings or the 
texts. It is based on four measures of relationship: Overall percentage of agrements, percentage of agreements in readings 
where both manuscripts are non-Byzantine (this measures the kinship of mixed manuscripts), percentage of agreements where 
the Byzantine text divides (this helps measure the Byzantine group to which a manuscript belongs), and "near-singular 
readings” (readings where the manuscript has the support only of a handful of witnesses. This statistic serves to find a 
document's immediate kin). 


There is nothing magic about these statistics; presumably you could replace one or two of them with some other measure. But 
together they offer something that a mere comparison of overall agreements ever can: A picture of the component texts of a 
reading. If two manuscripts have high overall rates of agreement, then of course they are akin. (Though “high” in this context 
means more than 70% agreement!) But a low rate of agreement does not deny kinship; it may mean the manuscripts are 
unrelated, or that they are related but with different patterns of mixture. High rates of agreement in non-Byzantine, and 
especially unique, readings is what counts. This is the same as Ehrman's concept, but without pre-assuming text-types. 


The use of multiple statistic methods, since they have never been formally tested, is beyond the scope of this article. Suffice it 
to say that the definition of text-types and the relationships between manuscripts is a field with much room for growth. 


One such recent example is the work of Stephen C. Carlson. He has turned to the biological sciences for help, notably from the 
mathematical area known as "cladistics." For a brief overview of his results, the reader should consult the article on stemma. 
Carlson's work does not directly address the matter of text-types. Indeed, his stemma are often so complex that no true text- 
types can be discerned. This is surprising and disconcerting; the existence of text-types seems well-established, and if Carlson 
cannot find them, it implies a real need for examining either his results or our overall thinking. But doing so could well give us a 
whole new perspective on the matter -- for example, it reminds us of the point in footnote [21 that the exact ancestor of a text- 
type probably never existed. 


The Use of Text-Types in Textual Criticism 


Different scholars evaluate the evidence of text-types differently. Westcott and Hort's text is based largely on the evidence of 
text-types, and remains the model New Testament text to this day (if it be noted that the UBS text has now supplanted WH, it 
should be noticed that UBS, like the texts of Bover and Merk, differs very little from WH). By contrast, von Soden's text, also 
based on a theory of text-types, is not treated with much respect. 


The warning here, of course, is that text-types must be used accurately. If our textual theory is inadequate, the text based on it 
can only be inadequate. Work on text-types can only stop when all known manuscripts have been comprehensively examined. 
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In the meantime, we must decide how to use our provisional text-types. Some scholars continue to follow them slavishly (and 
inaccurately, since these scholars usually continue their allegiance to the Westcott-Hort theories). Others reject text-types 
altogether. 


In the author's view, this is foolish. The way Hort dealt with text-types was subject to attack, because in his time only two early 
types were admitted, leaving us with no physical basis for deciding between the two. One could only choose between the types 
on internal grounds. Hort himself admitted this problem.[881 Today, however, with three or more non-Byzantine text-types for 
most Biblical books, we can do better. We cannot rely on a particular text-type absolutely, since all are subject to various 
defects. Still, if one accepts the Hortian theory that the Byzantine text is late, then a reading supported by all pre-Byzantine text- 
types can surely be regarded as original (or, at least, as the earliest recoverable text). A reading supported by a majority of 
early types may not be original, but the "presumption of originality" is in its favor. Such a reading should only be set aside if 
there is overwhelming internal evidence against it. Take, as an example, Jude 1. The UBS text reads toto ev 8e0v natpt. After 
tO1G, however, some two dozen witnesses, including (6) 322 323 424° 614 876 945 1241 1243 1505 1611 1739 1852 1881 
2138 2412 2492 2495 sy arm, add e6vnov. (The prejudices of the UBS comittee are clearly shown by the fact that they rate 
this variant an "A," meaning that they have no doubts.) That is, of the three non-Byzantine text-types in the Catholics, two 
(family 1739 and family 2138) add e6vnotv. Only the Alexandrian text (P72 x A B ¥ 81 436) omits the word. Since there is no 
reason for the insertion (there is no similar passage in the New Testament), it is at least reasonable to add e8vnovtv on the 
evidence of two of the three text-types. We might, of course, bracket it as questionable.[391 


In addition, knowledge of text-types can sometimes affect how we assess a variant. Let us take 2 Pet. 2:13 as an example. The 
UBS text reads ev tao anatato. This is in fact a triple variant: 


e anatais P72 X§ A* CK LP 039 33 81 436 614 630 1175 1505 1735 1852 2138 2298 2344 2495 Byzbo arm 
e ayarois AC BY 5 623 1243 1611 2464 lat pesh harkmargin geo 
e ayo 322 323 945 (1241) 1739 1881 


Editors generally reject wyanoio as an assimilation to Jude 12. However, the readings cwyvointo almost certainly derives from 
ayaraio. Since wyvoiao is supported by family 1739, an early text-type, it is much more reasonable to assume that the original 
reading is wyaroaio, and that amato1c and wyvoico are both errors derived from this. (Eberhard Nestle also offered cogent 
internal reasons to adopt this reading.[40l) 


A final warning: All of the above is about classifying manuscripts. A description of a manuscript must consist of two parts: The 
manuscript's affinities and its peculiarities. Many manyscripts are unreliable in some way or other -- they exchange € and a, 
they omit words, they misspell names, they otherwise render themselves unhelpful for certain variants. Knowing which 
manuscripts are related is no use if you don't know where you can trust them. Manuscripts must be treated as individuals and 
as members of a group. 


Let's summarize: Textual criticism is based on internal and external criteria. But -- unless one is content to be a radical 
eclecticl411 -- the only firm basis for criticism is actual manuscripts. And those manuscripts can only be used properly if their 
text-types are known and their relationships studied. Else how can we tell which readings are authentic to the manuscript's 
tradition and which are simply errors? 


As has so often been the case, it is hard to make a better summary than Colwell's: 
The program of textual studies requires that the critic take five steps. |, Begin with readings; II, Characterize 


individual scribes and manuscripts; II, Group the manuscripts; IV, Construct a historical framework; V, Make a 
final judgment on readings. 421 


Appendix I: The Names and Descriptions of the Various 
Text- Types 
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The following list shows the various names that different scholars have used for text-types. The first element in each list is what 
I consider the "proper" modern name; this is followed by a list of editors and the names they used. 


Generally Acknowledged Text Types 


ALEXANDRIAN 

Wesitcott-Hort -- Neutral+Alexandrian (also «) 

Von Soden -- Eta (Hesychian) (H) 

Kenyon -- B (B) 

Lagrange -- B 

Characteristics of the type: Conservative. Relatively free of harmonzation and paraphrase. Short. Willing to accept difficult 
readings. 

Primary witnesses: P’® (gospels), B (except in Paul), X, Coptic versions. Also A, C, 33 in Paul; A 33 in the Catholics; A C in the 
Apocalypse. 


BYZANTINE 

Wesicott-Hort -- Syrian (also 5) 

Von Soden -- Kappa (Koine) (K) 

Kenyon -- A (a) 

Lagrange -- A 

Characteristics of the type: Widespread. Usually regarded as far-removed from the original documents, but worthy of detailed 
study because of the influence it has had on mixed manuscripts. Marked by smooth and easy readings and by harmonizations, 
but rarely indulges in paraphrase or the major expansions seemingly found in the "Western" text. Widely regarded as derived 
from other text-types; it usually preserves the easiest reading. It rarely creates readings.[43] 

Primary witnesses: AEFGHKMSUV/YTTII etc. (gospels); H L P 049 056 0142 (Acts); K L 049 056 0142 (Paul, 
Catholics); P 046 (Apocalypse). Also found in the mass of minuscules; over 80% of manuscripts are purely Byzantine, over 
90% are primarily Byzantine, and not more than 2% can be considered entirely free of Byzantine mixture. 


Czesarean 

Von Soden -- lota (Jerusalem) (I), in part (most strong "Caesarean" witnesses are found in Soden's I@ group, with family 1 being 
his M and family 13 being I'.) 

Kenyon -- Gamma (y) 

Lagrange -- C 

Characteristics of the type: Mildly paraphrastic, so as to give an appearance of falling between the Alexandrian and "Western" 
texts. Since no pure manuscripts are known, most other descriptions of the type have been conjectural. To date found only in 
the gospels (unless family 1739 is Caesarean, which is unlikely). 

Primary witnesses: ©, family 1, family 13, 565, 700, arm, geo (P45 and parts of W claimed by some; however, P49 is a wild text, 
and W's relationship to the group is questionable) 

Note: The existence of the "Caesarean" text has been questioned by many; see the discussion above. 


"WESTERN" 

Wesicott-Hort -- Western (also B) 

Kenyon -- D (8) 

Von Soden -- lota (Jerusalem) (I), in part 

Lagrange -- D 

Characteristics of the type: Marked by paraphrase, occasional expansion, and possible additions from oral sources. Fond of 
striking and abrupt readings. Reaches its most extreme form in D/05 (Codex Bezae); the "Western" text of Paul (found in D/06, 
etc.) is a much more restrained text. 

Primary witnesses: D/05 (Gospels, Acts), Old Latin, D/O6 (Paul) F/010+G/012 (Paul); occasional readings in the versions. 
Connected by some with family 2138 and with certain fragmentary papyri. 


Proposed Text-Types 


P464B (Paul) 
Zuniz -- Proto-Alexandrian 
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Characteristics of the type: Generally possessed of very rough, unpolished readings which give strong evidence of being 
original. Forceful. Few witnesses are known, so the type is difficult to reconstruct. 
Primary witnesses: P46, B, Sahidic 


family 1739 (Acts, Paul, Catholics) 

Zuntz -- Proto-Alexandrian 

Characteristics of the type: Stands midway between the other types. It shares readings with P46/B, the "Alexandrian" text, and 
the "Western" text. Close to but not identical with Origen. Its readings are generally conservative; it will make occasional 
clarifications but no major changes. Arguably the best text-type in Paul. 

Primary witnesses: 1739. In Paul, also 0243/0121b (which appears to be a cousin of 1739). 1881 is the third witness here. In 
the Catholics, the core witnesses are C, 1241, and 1739, with most of the lesser manuscripts clustered around 1739. 


family 2138 (Acts, Paul, Catholics) 

Vaganay -- "Western" 

Characteristics of the type: Heavily Byzantine (especially in Paul, where the type almost disappears), but with a large number 
of independent readings. Often has striking variants which, however, do not appear to be related to the Latin. Therefore the 
type does not appear to be "Western." 

Primary witnesses: 2138 (except in Paul), 1611, 1505+2495, Harklean, 2412+614 (except in Paul), 680+2200+1799+429+522 
(Catholics only) 


Appendix I1: Text-Types and their Witnesses 


Primary witnesses are shown in bold (e.g. P”5); witnesses with only scattered readings of a type are enclosed in parentheses. 
Subgroups within the larger group are joined by plus signs (+). Note that this list is not comprehensive.[‘44] Also, some of the 
groups (e.g. the witnesses to the "Ceesarean" text) are based on standard lists, and have not been tested by modern methods. 


Text-type Gospels Acts Paul Catholics Apocalypse 
Manuscripts |Manuscripts Manuscripts Manuscripts Manuscripts 


Alexandrian |P© P75+B+T x+Z |P74xABC3381 NACI(P)3381 (P724B x A+33+436 |AC vg 1006 2050 


CL (X) A (Mark) £ (1175 vg? sa bo (104) (436) 442 YW 81 vg sa bo 2053 2062 2344? 
(¥) 33 579 892 1175 (1241 Supp) bo 
1241 2427 sa bo 1506* 1962 


fam 2127 2464 bo 


(A)EFGHKM (E) HLP ¥ 049 K L (W) 049 056 K L049 056 0142 ~—ssiiiK: 046 429 522 
(N) (P) (Q) SUV Y |056 0142 1241 0142 (33 1175 (1175 in 2138 
(also includes most 1 A= & 047 2464 in Romans) | Johannines) A: P0511 181 


minuscules) 


"Csesarean" | f! f!3 22 28(Mk) 
565 700 arm geo 


"Western" D Old Latin Syrsin? E) Syrhark-marg DF G Old Latin 
Syreur? mr (not r) (629) (goth) 


p46/B P13 P46 B sa 
P47/ x P47 x 2344? 
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family 1739 1739 630 945 1891 |1739 0243/0121b (C1241 1739 6 322 
2200 2298 0121a 6 424¢ 1881 [323 945 1881 2298 
(630 in Romans- 124342492? 
Galatians) 
family 2138 614+2412 383? 1505+2495 1611 61442412 
1505+2495 1611 Syrhark 2005? 630+1799+2200 
2138 Syrhark (1022) 1505+2495 1611 
2138 Syrhark 206 
429 522 1799 
330+451 2492 


family 330 


Notes: 
fl = family 1 = 1, 118, 131, 205, 209, 1582. This is the family known as the "Lake Group" (A). 


f13 = family 13 = 13, 69, 124, 174, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983, £547 etc. This is the family known as the "Ferrar Group" 
(0). 


family 2127 = 256, 263?, 365, 459, 1319, 1573, 2127 (perhaps also arm) This family was called "family 1319" by the followers 
of von Soden. 


It also appears likely that we should define a "family 630," consisting of, at minimum 630 2200, and probably also 206 429 522. 
The curious thing about this group is its shifting nature. In Acts it goes with 1739. In Paul it goes with 1739 in the early epistles, 
then turns Byzantine. In the Catholics it goes with 2138. There is a hint here of a relationship -- historical rather than textual -- 
between family 1739 and family 2138 that might be worth investigating. 


Appendix III: Von Soden's Textual System 


The following lists summarize Von Soden's system in the various portions of the New Testament. For the H and | types, all 
manuscripts of the type cited by von Soden are listed (except for occasional fragments. Gregory notation is used throughout); 
for the Byzantine (K) types, only a handful of manuscripts are included. 


It should be noted that von Soden treated commentary manuscripts as a separate type with a separate history; with the 
exception of manuscripts of the Apocalypse (where there is a separate Andreas type), they are not treated here. 


It should be remembered that Von Soden did not cite manuscripts in the order given here, nor in numerical order. Students 
wishing to use his edition will have to consult it, or one of the related works, to use his apparatus. 


To summarize Von Soden's textual theory, there are three types, I, H, and K. The first of these is, very roughly, the "Western" 
and "Ceesarean" texts (with a lot of extraneous material thrown in); the second is the Alexandrian text, and the third the 
Byzantine. Von Soden sought the original text in the consensus of these. 


(It should be added that, with only the most minor exceptions, von Soden does not allow the possibility of mixture. This is one 
of the major defects in his classification of the | groups.) 


The Gospels 


e H--XNBCL (W) ZA® 33 579 892 1241 
Comment: With the exception of A, which is Alexandrian only in Mark, all of these manuscripts are indeed at least mixed 
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Alexandrian. Nor has more recent research added significantly to the list; Wisse lists several additional manuscripts, but 
all of these are either partially mixed or otherwise textually complicated. 


I -- D (W) © 079 (067) 21 28 372 (399) 544 565 700 (1342?) 1542 1654 (Old Latin) (Old Syriac) 
Comment: This group consists of every true "Western" witness plus almost all the leading "Caesarean" witnesses 
(the only exceptions being the next two groups), with a handful of Byzantine witnesses such as 21. Therefore most 
critics have split up this type into other groups. Most of the remainder of the | type has, at best, a very weak 
kinship with the members of these first three groups; all the | groups except the first three are more Byzantine than 
anything else, while the members of |%, 1, and |' are (for the most part) clearly non-Byzantine. 
In -- 

a Ina-- 1 1582 (2193) 

a Inb-- 22 118 (131) (205) 209 (872) 
Comment: This is, of course, Family 1 (the Lake Group). The existence of Von Soden's subgroups is 
questionable, and Wisse believes 22 to belong to a separate type. 
Ju -- 

a ['@-- 983 1689 

a [tb -- 13 69 (124) 174 788 

a ['C -- 230 346 543 826 828 
Comment: This is Family 13 (the Ferrar Group). Wisse does not break the type into subgroups, but Soden's 
subdivisions have been accepted by others such as Colwell. 


19 -- 
a 1984 -- 349 517 954 (1188) 1424 1675 
Comment: This is Streeter's Family 1424, which (with some modifications) became Wisse's Cluster 1675. It 
would appear (based on the work of the Alands) that it has some non-Byzantine readings in Mark but very 
few elsewhere. 
a 195 -- 7 115 179 (185) 267 659 827 (1082) (1391) (1402) (1606) 
Comment: Although Wisse identified a Cluster 7, only two of the manuscripts listed here belong to the type. 
This subgroup, therefore, probably is not real. The members are basically Byzantine. 
a 19¢ -- 945 990 1010 (1207) 1223 1293 
Comment: Wisse's KX Cluster 160 consists of three of these manuscripts (160, 1010, 1293; Wisse did not 
profile 990). Nonetheless this group cannot be considered verified. In any case it is strongly Byzantine. 
a [9° -- M (27) 71 (692) 1194 
Comment: Von Soden considered this type to be the most distinct of the |° groups. Wisse confirms the 
existence of the type (he calls it the M type), but regards it as a rather complex entity. It is, nonetheless, 
clearly Byzantine. 
IB -- 


a [Ba -- 348 477 1279 

a 18D -- 16 1216 1579 (1588) 
Comment: This group was confirmed but redivided by Wisse. The manuscripts most distinct from KX he called 
Group 1216 (this group was earlier confirmed by Colwell). Others he classified as Group 16 and as K* Cluster 17. 
Even Group 1216 is basically Byzantine. 
10 -- U X 213 443 1071 (1321) 1574 2145 
Comment: Several of the members of this group (most notably X and 1071) are listed by Wisse as mixed, but he 
finds no kinship among them. While some of the manuscripts are important, they probably do not form a group. 
IX--NOXL® 
Comment: There is general agreement that these four "purple uncials" are closely akin; indeed, some have 
thought that N OY are actually copies of the same ancestor (though this seems unlikely). Streeter thought that 
these manuscripts were weak witnesses to the "Caesarean" text -- but Streeter put everything not otherwise firmly 
spoken for in the "Czesarean" text (just as von Soden put all these witnesses in the | groups). In fact the purple 
uncials are very strongly Byzantine; there are some earlier readings, but not enough to really classify the type. 
(The problem is not helped by the fact that only N contains any portions whatsoever of Luke and John, and those 
fragmentary.) 
IS -- 157 (235) 245 291 713 1012 
Comment: Wisse’s data reveals absolutely no kinship among these manuscripts, although 157 at least is valuable. 
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e K-- 


Acts 


(e) 


oO 


I'-- PQ RIT 047 064 074 (079) 090 0106 0116 0130 0131 013 4 162 251 273 440 472 485 (495) 660 (716) 998 
(1038) 1047 1093 (1170) (1229) (1242) 1295 1355 1396 (1515) 1604 2430 
Comment: This collection is less a group than a sampling of leftovers in which von Soden thought (often falsely) 
that he perceived a non-Byzantine element. Individual manuscripts within the type have been found by Wisse to 
show kinship, but overall this is not any sort of group. 
|K -- 

a Ika-- A K Y TT 265 489 1219 1346 

a Ik -- 270 726 1200 1375 

a [KC -- 229 280 473 482 1354 
Comment: The existence of |* (which von Soden also called K2, and which is now usually and properly referred to 
as Family Il) has been repeatedly confirmed, most recently by Wisse (who however redivides the subgroups). 
Whether von Soden is correct in considering it not purely Byzantine is, however, open to question; it certainly is 
primarily Byzantine, and its early strength implies that it might be one of the primary early branches of the 
Byzantine text-type. 
IF -- A 262 (545) 1187 1555 1573 
Comment: This is Wisse’s Group A. Von Soden himself considered it to be overwhelmingly influenced by the 
Byzantine type. In fact it seems clearly Byzantine, and Wisse notes that it is often difficult to distinguish from K*. 


K1 -- S VQ (399) 461 476 655 661 

Comment: Wisse regards K' (and K') as portions of Kx; K1 becomes Wisse's Kx Cluster . But one must keep in 
mind Wisse’'s small sample size (three chapters of Luke) and the ages of the manuscripts involved. Based on age 
alone, it appears that K1 and Ki are independent of Kx, though perhaps not of each other. 

Ki-- EF GH 

Comment: For the relationship of this group to Kx, see the notes on K' above. Although these four uncials are 
often treated as a block, they do not really go together; although all are similar to the KX type, G seems slightly 
less Byzantine than the rest, and E seems closer to the basic form of the Byzantine text. 

KX -- 2° 3 8 14 45 47 49 51 54 56 58 59 60 61 73 75 76 78 84 89 96 99 etc. 

This is the basic group of the Byzantine text in terms of numbers, although in terms of definition it is weak (both 
von Soden and Wisse define it negatively -- in Von Soden's case, as Byzantine manuscripts which are neither K', 
Ki, nor K'). Nonetheless it is the dominant manuscript type, constituting nearly half of all manuscripts known. (For 
further information, see the section on Byzantine subgroups above.) 

K' -- 18 35 55 66 83 128 141 167 etc. 

Comment: This is the one Byzantine group which is clearly recensional, and consists of both a text and an 
apparatus of lectionary and other information. It was probably compiled in the late eleventh or early twelfth 
century, and became increasingly common in the centuries which followed. Although widespread, its late text 
makes it of very little importance for criticism, except as it influenced manuscripts not of its type. 

K@ -- Alternate name for |* (Family TI), which see. 


For asummary of Von Soden's system in the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, see the Summary following the section on 
the Catholic Epistles. 


e H--P8x ABC ¥ 048 076 095 096 0165 0175 33 81 104 326 1175 
Comment: This is by no means the entire Alexandrian text in the Acts, and 326 and perhaps some of the others are 
heavily Byzantine. 


@ lax 


a [21 -- D E 36 88 181 307 431 453 610 915 917 1829 1874 1898 
a 182 -- 5 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143 
a 183 -- 1 38 69 209 218 226 241 256 337 436 460 547 642 794 808 919 920 1311 1319 1522 1525 1835 
1837 1845 
Comment: This group simply cannot be treated as a unity. D, of course, is "Western," but E has both Byzantine 
and Alexandrian elements; its "Western" readings are probably derived from the Latin. Many of the other 
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e K-- 


witnesses are also Byzantine, or Byzantine/Alexandrian mixes. There are valuable manuscripts in this section, but 
they do not form a text-type, and need to be investigated individually. 
Jb -- 

a 161 -- 206 242 429 491 522 536 1758 1831 1891 

a [62 -- 066? 323 440 216 1739 2298 
This group is Family 1739, which unquestionably exists and includes the majority, perhaps all, of these witnesses 
(206 323 429 522 1739 1891, for instance, have been confirmed by Geer). There is, however, no basis for Von 
Soden's subgroups, and even less reason to think that the type is "Western." Available evidence indicates that 
Family 1739 is either Alexandrian, an Alexandrian/Western mix, or a distinct type. 
|c -- 

a Icl - 1108 1245 1518 1611 2138 

a [C2 -- 255 257 378 383 614 913 1765 2147 
Comment: This is the entity variously called Family 614, Family 1611, or Family 2138. Its existence cannot be 
questioned (though not all of the witnesses listed here have been verified as members of the family). Von Soden's 
subgroups are, however, questionable (they are demonstrably wrong in Paul and the Catholic Epistles). It is also 
questionable whether this type is, in fact, "Western"; while it has certain of the D-type readings, it does not agree 
consistently with D, and does not agree with D F G of Paul or the Old Latin fragments in the Catholics. 


Comment: In the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden generally does not break down the Byzantine types. Thus the major 
Byzantine uncials -- H L P 049 -- are simply listed as "K" with some | influence. However, von Soden does distinguish 
two Byzantine subgroups: 


Paul 


o Ko -- 42 51 57 223 234 479 483 etc. 


Comment: K¢ has not been examined extensively, but the type does seem to be real. It is clearly Byzantine, but 
has enough characteristic readings that it can easily be told from the Byzantine mass. 

K' -- 18 141 201 204 328 363 386 394 444 480 etc. 

Comment: K' in the Acts and Epistles is generally similar in form to the recension of the same name in the 
Gospels. It has been verified since von Soden's time. Textually, however, it is of very little interest, being almost 
indistinguishable from the main run of Byzantine witnesses (the group which, in the Gospels, von Soden called K*, 
but here does not distinguish with a title). 


For asummary of Von Soden's system in the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, see the Summary following the section on 
the Catholic Epistles. 


e H-- P13 P15 P16 xX ABCHIP ® 0121a+b 048 062 081 082 088 6 33 81 104 326 424¢ 1175 1739 (1852) 1908 
Comment: All of these witnesses are traditionally listed as Alexandrian, and most of them are certainly witnesses of that 
type (e.g. X A C133 81 1175). ¥, however, is strongly Byzantine, while P13 and B probably go in their own type -- or at 
least their own subtype -- with P4®, and the group 0121 1739 6 424¢ also deserved to be treated as a separate group. 


oe [ae 


a [al -- D (Dabst) (F) (G) 88 181 915 917 1836 1898 1912 
Comment: The kindest thing we can say about this group is, "not established." The uncials D F G clearly do 
form a type, and this type is old -- but their only clear minuscule ally is the diglot 629 (which derives its 
"Western" readings largely from the Latin). The minuscules listed here are generally interesting, but they 
are not necessarily "Western"; several seem to contain the Euthalian recension, and have a text which 
seems to be Alexandrian if anything. 

u 182 -- 5 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143 
The link between 5 and 623 has been fairly well verified (though they seem to be rather weaker in Paul than 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles). Several of the other manuscripts are of interest, though some appear to be 
Byzantine. The group, however, has not been established. The manuscripts do not appear particularly 
"Western." 

a 183 -- 1 38 69 177 218 226 241 255 256 263 319 321 330 337 436 460 462 547 642 794 919 920 999 1311 
1319 1738 1835 1837 1845 2127 
This is the largest group von Soden recognizes in Paul, and it is certainly true that some of the manuscripts 
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are akin (e.g. 259 1319 2127 and probably 263 are all part of Family 2127). The manuscripts of Family 
2127 also appear to show some kinship, at a greater distance, with other members of the group such as 
330 and 436. But as usual with von Soden's classifications, the group contains certain Byzantine witnesses 
(e.g. 1, 177, 226, 319, 337). And even if the non-Byzantine witnesses form a group (which remains to be 
proved), it is not a "Western" group; the text of Family 2127 (which contains probably the least Byzantine of 
all the witnesses listed here) consists mostly of Alexandrian and Byzantine readings, with very few that are 
characteristically "Western." If there is a "Czesarean" text of Paul, this may be it; Family 2127 appears to be 
the closest Greek witness to the Armenian version. 
9 |b -- 
a [51 -- 2 206 242 429 522 635 941 1099 1758 1831 1891 
a 162 -- 35 43 216 323 336 440 491 823 1149 1872 2298 
Comment: This group contains many members which belong with Family 1739 in Acts (e.g. 206, 323, 429, 522, 
1891, 2298). Some of these (323, 2298) are also members of Family 1739 in the Catholics; others (206, 429, 522) 
shift to Family 2138. All of these witnesses, however, lose their value in Paul, and there is no reason to believe 
any of the other | witnesses are any better. Although this group has some meaning in the Acts, and rather less in 
the Catholics, in Paul it can be completely ignored. The manuscripts are, almost without exception, Byzantine in 
this corpus. 
o Ie-- 
a [cl -- 1108 1245 1518 1611 2005 2138 
Comment: The members of this group are generally members of Family 2138 in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. In Paul, however, this group is simultaneously much smaller and noticeably more Byzantine. 2138, 
for instance, seems to depart it; indeed, of the above witnesses, only 1611 and probably the lost 1518 
clearly belong to this type (other known witnesses include 1505 and 2495). The type is legitimate, but von 
Soden's list of witnesses is unreliable. 
a I°2 -- 203 221 257 378 383 385 506 639 876 913 1610 1867 2147 
Comment: This group contains some witnesses which, in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, are members of 
Family 2138 (Soden's |*1). Almost all of these witnesses, however, become Byzantine in Paul, and there is 
no reason to believe they belong together or form a textual grouping. 
e K-- 
Comment: As in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Von Soden generally does not break down the Byzantine text in Paul. 
One major Byzantine uncial, LP, is listed as K with I influence; most of the others are not listed (e.g. 049) or simply listed 
as commentary manuscripts (e.g. K8P, 056, 0142). However, as in the Acts, von Soden does distinguish two Byzantine 
subgroups: 
o KC -- 42 51 57 223 234 479 483 etc. 
Comment: Ke has not been examined extensively, but the type does seem to be real. It is clearly Byzantine, but 
has enough characteristic readings that it can easily be told from the Byzantine mass. 
o KT -- 18 141 201 204 328 363 386 394 444 480 etc. 
Comment: K' in the Acts and Epistles is generally similar in form to the recension of the same name in the 
Gospels. It has been verified since von Soden's time. Textually, however, it is of very little interest, being almost 
indistinguishable from the main run of Byzantine witnesses (the group which, in the Gospels, von Soden called Kx, 
but here does not distinguish with a title). 


Catholic Epistles 


For asummary of Von Soden's system in the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, see the Summary following the section on 
the Catholic Epistles. 


e H-- P20x ABC P ® 048 (056) (0142) 33 81 104 323 326 424¢ 1175 1739 2298 
Comment: With the exception of 056 0142 (which von Soden does not list as H manuscripts, but theoretically cites with 
the H group), the manuscripts in this group are commonly listed as Alexandrian. This is, however, much too simple. 
Many of the manuscripts are indeed Alexandrian (e.g. A'¥ 33 81). 1175, however, is Byzantine at least in the Catholic 
Epistles, % and B are rather more distant from the A-33 group, and a large subset of this type -- C 323 1739 2298 -- 
belong to a different though perhaps related type. In addition, a number of witnesses to this type, such as 436, are listed 
by von Soden as | rather than H. 
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o |a-- 
a [21 -- 36 88 181 307 431 453 610 915 917 1829 1836 1874 1898 
a 182 -- 5 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143 
a 183 -- 1 38 69 209 218 226 241 256 321 337 384 436 460 547 642 794 808 919 920 1311 1319 1522 1525 
1738 1835 1837 1845 
Comment: |@, in the Acts and Paul, contains the uncials which are the core of the "Western" text. In the Catholic 
Epistles, however, there are no "Western" uncials -- indeed, there is no absolute proof that there ever was a 
"Western" text of these writings. Deprived of the uncials, the |@ group becomes a collection of not-necessarily- 
related minuscules (some, such as 436, are Alexandrian; many others are Byzantine and listed here based 
primarily on their texts in the Acts or Paul). 
> |b 
a 151 -- 206 216 242 429 440 522 1758 1831 1891 
a 162 -- 35 216 440 491 823 1149 1872 
Comment: This group corresponds roughly to Family 1739 in the Acts. In the Catholics, however, von Soden 
withdrew all the Family 1739 witnesses (323 1739 2298) and listed them with the H text. This leaves the |® group 
very weak; many of the members are Byzantine, and the handful which are not (206 429 522) here belong with 
Family 2138 -- i.e. in the If group. The | groups do not appear to have any meaning in the Catholics. 
o |¢-- 
a [cl -- 1108 1245 1518 1611 1852 2138 
Comment: These manuscripts are part of the core of Family 2138, but Wachtel considers 1852 merely a 
relative, not a member, of this type, and does not include 1109 and 1245. Thus, while the |° group is real, it 
is falsely subdivided. 
a C2 -- 255 378 383 614 913 1765 2147 
Comment: At least one of these witnesses (614) belongs with the group 2138-1611-1518. Several of the 
others, however, are mostly Byzantine. This group should be dissolved, with the better members joining 
Family 2138 and the rest ignored. 
e K-- 
Comment: As in the Acts and Paul, Von Soden generally does not break down the Byzantine text in the Catholic 
Epistles. One major Byzantine uncial, LP, is listed as K with | influence; another, 049, is listed as Byzantine; others are 
simply listed as commentary manuscripts (e.g. K8P, 056, 0142). However, as elsewhere, von Soden does distinguish two 
Byzantine subgroups: 
o Ke -- 42 51 57 223 234 479 483 etc. 
Comment: Ke has not been examined extensively, but the type does seem to be real. It is clearly Byzantine, but 
has enough characteristic readings that it can easily be told from the Byzantine mass. 
o Kt -- 18 141 201 204 328 363 386 394 444 480 etc. 
Comment: K' in the Acts and Epistles is generally similar in form to the recension of the same name in the 
Gospels. It has been verified since von Soden’'s time -- in the Catholics specifically by Wachtel. Textually, 
however, it is of very little interest, being almost indistinguishable from the main run of Byzantine witnesses (the 
group which, in the Gospels, von Soden called Kx, but here does not distinguish with a title). 


Summary of Von Soden's work on the Acts, Paul, Catholic Epistles 


It has become customary to ignore Von Soden's groupings outside the Gospels, and with good reason; many of the 
manuscripts he classified simply do not show the features he attributes to them, and manuscripts shift groups more than his 
system allows. And yet, if we look at the overall results for the Acts and Epistles, von Soden's results bear a striking 
resemblance to the results outlined in this document. The "H" group is the Alexandrian text (von Soden cannot be faulted for 
failing to realize the existence of the P46/B type in Paul; a text-type can only be recognized when two witnesses exist, and von 
Soden did not know P46), |2 is the "Western" text. ID is Family 1739. I¢ is Family 2138. And the "K" text is the Byzantine text. If 
von Soden is to be faulted, it is for not clearly identifying the boundaries of the types. In other words, though Von Soden did not 
realize it, he too was struggling with the definition of a text-type, just as we have done. In addition, von Soden included many 
irrelevant witnesses in his groups (often, it appears, by assuming that a manuscript had the same type in all three sections 
unless it was known to undergo a shift). This, combined with the rather sloppy way witnesses were cited, makes it hard to 
perceive the broad accuracy of its groupings (e.g. it's hard to realize that I> is Family 1739 in Paul when von Soden places 
1739 and all its kin in H)). 
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Von Soden's textual theory in the Apocalypse has received even less attention than his work in other areas, having been 
completely eclipsed by the work of Schmid.!121 The outline which follows is, therefore, less detailed than those which preceded. 
Note that the following list does not agree, even approximately, with the citation order in Merk or Bover! Von Soden in these 
books has a bad habit of putting manuscripts in multiple categories -- e.g. 051 is listed as an Andreas manuscript (Av2) with a 
text-type of H. The information here is as interpreted in the Kurzgefasste Liste. Note that not all the manuscripts listed under 
the Andreas type actually have Andreas's commentary; the manuscripts listed here are listed by von Soden as having the 
Andreas-type text, but some (e.g. 1611) have no commentary at all. 


e H--X AC (P) (051) (052) 0169 


o 1a-- 
» 181 -- 598 2026 2060 2065 2081 2286 
a 182 -- 1 181 296 1894 2059 
a 183 -- 35 209 2031 2056 
a 184 -- 1876 2014 2015 2036 2043 
a 18 -- 2028 2029 2033 2054 29068 2069 
a 186 -- 743 2055 2074 2067 
a 187 -- 60 432 2023 2061 
5 |bo-- 
a [51 -- 1778 2080 
a 162 -- 104 459 628 922 
o 10 -- 


a 101 -- 172 250 424 1828 1862 
u 102 -- 42 325 468 517 
o I'-- 69 (2016) 2020 2057 2329 2351 
e K -- 046 1841 2030 
o Ke -- 920 1859 1872 2027 
o K°-- 91 175 242 256 314 617 1934 (2016) 2017 
e Av (Andreas) -- 94 241 (469) 1611 1678 1854 2019 (2040) 2042 2050 2070 2071 2073 2091 2254 2302 
e O (OCecumenius) -- 2053 2062 


Footnotes 
1. English translation from Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, 2nd/3rd edition (Oxford, 1992), page 112. [back 


2. Almost the only exception to this is E.C. Colwell, who carefully defines all four levels and gives examples of each. A family, in 
his terminology, is a group for which an accurate stemma can be constructed. By this definition, he felt that that family 1 is a 
true family but family 13 is not. The worst offender against this system is probably B. H. Streeter, who called the Ceesarean text- 
type "Family 0." 

Because other textual critics have not used the intermediate levels, no widely-accepted terminology exists. Even Colwell had 
trouble with this; at various times he referred to the intermediate levels as "tribes," "clans," and "sub-text-types." (His formal 
suggestion, in "Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations," reprinted in Studies in Methodology in New 
Testament Textual Criticism, Eerdmans, 1969, p. 82, is to use the "clan" for one of the intermediate levels.) For this reason | 
have used "family" for all levels of kinship. | know better, but | have no other language available. A logical approach might be to 
speak of, in ascending order, the "family" (a group of related manuscripts for which a detailed stemma can be constructed), a 
"super-family" (for which one can sketch a stemma without being able to offer full details), a "sub-text-type" (closer than a text- 
type, but too loose for any stemmatic work to be done), and the full-fledged text-type. On this basis, P’5-B-T in the gospels 
would, | believe (in the absence of certain evidence either way), be a sub-text-type. Family 1739 in Paul would be a super- 
family. So would Family 2138 in the Catholics. In the Catholics, the "tight" form of family 1739 (excluding C 1241) would be a 
super-family; the larger family (including those manuscripts) would be a text-type. In Paul, 330 and 451 form a family; adding 
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2492 creates a super-family. Family 2127 is a super-family. 

Note that it is possible to determine the ancestral text of a family, and perhaps even a super-family, precisely. These groups 
presumably derive from some one examplar. This is not true of the higher levels (especially of text-types). One cannot 
construct a text and say, "This is the is the Alexandrian text." There never was such a thing; no manuscript ever had all the 
readings we call "Alexandrian." But we can determine many, perhaps most, of the readings characteristic of the type, and use 
these to help us determine the original text. [back] 


3. See, e.g. Kurt and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (English translation by Erroll F. Rhodes, Eerdmans, 
1989). On p. 56, in discussing text-types, they say "In the fourth century a new era begins." On p. 65, the claim is even more 
forceful: "The major text-types trace their beginnings to the Diocletianic persecution and the Age of Constantine which 
followed." [back] 


4. Eldon J. Epp, "Decision Points in New Testament Textual Criticism," printed in Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the 
Theory and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism (Studies and Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993), p. 37. The essay goes 
on to marshal arguments on both sides. [back] 


5. In fairness, it should be pointed out that there are two sorts of supporters of the Byzantine text, with variations in each group. 
Without going into detail, since their views remain in the minority, they are: 


e The believers in the complete inspiration of the Textus Receptus. Although this view has many adherents, the only 
trained textual scholar to hold it is Edward F. Hills. [See Daniel B. Wallace, "The Majority Text Theory: History, Methods, 
and Critique," published in Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, eds, The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research (Studies & Documents46, Eerdmans, 1995), p. 300.] Their basic argument is divine inspiration 
("providential preservation" -- "God would not let the church lose the true text of the Bible!"). Unfortunately, one way or 
another, God did. The Textus Receptus never existed in any manuscript -- and historically has been denied to the vast 
majority of Christians, including all Catholics and Orthodox and even a large fraction of Protestants. 

e The Majority Text advocates. Generally followers of Dean Burgon. This group at least acknowledges the legitimacy of 
textual criticism; they simply do not use the normal methods. Some of this group use the same "providential 
preservation” argument as the first group, but they also argue that the Byzantine text, being the type found in the vast 
majority of manuscripts, must be original. Against this two arguments may be advanced. First, there are more vulgate 
Latin manuscripts than Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, and the vulgate is not Byzantine. Second, the reason 
that Byzantine texts form the majority is that they are the text-type of Byzantium, the only area where Greek-speaking 
Christianity survived after about the fourth century. 

Members of the Majority Text camp falls into three parts. 
o The originators. This group is headed by Zane C. Hodges, who was instrumental in starting the movement. The 
primary edition of this group is Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad's The Greek New Testament According to the 
Majority Text (Nelson, 1985). This text has been attacked by other Majority Text advocates for its occasional use 
of stemmatics to determine its text (the use of stemmatics means that it prints a few readings which, although well 
supported, are not the reading found in the largest number of manuscripts). 

o Amore nuanced Byzantine approach is practiced by a small group of critics. One might almost call them -- for lack 
of a better term -- "pro-Byzantine eclecticists." Generally better-versed in textual criticism than the other two 
groups -- their leading advocate, Maurice A. Robinson, is one of the most knowledgeable textual critics active 
today -- this group prefers the Byzantine text on internal grounds; they consider it to have the best readings, just 
as Hort felt the "Neutral Text" had the best readings. Robinson and William G. Pierpont expressed their views by 
publishing The New Testament in the Original Greek According to the Byzantine/Majority Textform. To the best of 
its editors' ability, it prints the Byzantine Text at all points. (Their introduction, selected portions of which are 
available here, makes it clear that they are attempting to reconstruct the Byzantine text-form, which they regard as 
Original but not absolutely identical to the Majority Text.) 

While the title is rather propagandistic, both this edition and that of Hodges and Farstad can be profitably used by 

textual critics to examine the nature of the text of the medieval Greek church. 

Finally, we find a group of primarily Dutch scholars (van Brueggen and Wisselink) hold a position that argues for 

the priority of the Byzantine text, while conceding it to perhaps contain some minor corruptions. This group 

reportedly falls closer to Robinson, though they also have points of contact with the not-purely-majority positions of 

Sturz and von Soden. 


fe) 


A summary of the arguments of the pro-Byzantine scholars, showing evidence that the Byzantine text is at least better than 
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Hort claimed, can be found in the article on Byzantine Priority. [back] 


6. Frederick Wisse (Frederick Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (Studies & 
Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1982), p. 94), reports that "Ki and Ki are not distinguishable from K1, and K! could not maintain 
itself as an independent group and is treated as a K* cluster." As a partial defense of Von Soden, however, we might note that 
Wisse's data indicates a historical if not a textual distinction between Cluster and the rest of KX; most early KX manuscripts 
belong to Cluster Q, and the type seems to have died out by the end of the twelfth century, when K* proper becomes dominant. 
As evidence we offer this list of early KX manuscripts (consisting of all purely KX manuscripts listed by Wisse as of the tenth 
century or earlier, plus all pure Cluster Q manuscripts of any age): 


Century |KxClQ |Not Cla 
VIP | eee 

and before | eee 

IX V © 461 1080 1295 2142 047 2224 2500 


} 


‘|GHT 14 29 135 144 274 435 478 564 568 669 875 1055 1078 


x s 151 344 364 584 1077 1281 2563 2722 [1 . Jong 1998 1951 1662 D195 2414 

a ‘65 123 143 271 277 699 1045 1470 1691 ieee 400) nn ene 
2176 2287 2442 2571 2637 y 

XII ‘|471 667 688 1083 2702 (Hundreds) 

XI 1 

and atier ipiaalanl (Hundreds) 


Observe that in the eighth and ninth centuries Cluster Q is dominant; in the tenth Kx proper is taking over, and after the 
eleventh Cluster Q was dying out. [back] 


7. cf. Wisse, pp. 103-105. [back] 
8. Ibid, pp. 92-94. [back] 
9. According to Wisse, 734 of 1385 Gospel manuscripts tested belonged to K* in whole or in part. Ibid, pp. 16-17. [back] 


10. See Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type & New Testament Textual Criticism (Nelson, 1984). Sturz's findings are 
based on Hort's three text-types, but with the Byzantine text upheld as early. Thus, unlike von Soden (who felt that K was the 
worst of the three text-types), his text is eclectic but perhaps more Byzantine than anything else. His method is shown by the 
names of some of his chapters: "Distinctive Byzantine Readings Are Found in Early Papyri" (true enough, but many -- such as 
Colwell -- believe that a text-type consists of manuscripts, not readings; in any case, not all distinctive Byzantine readings have 
early attestation); "The Silence of the Fathers Is Explainable and Therefore Is Not a Proof of Lateness" (Sturz points out that 
Chrysostom, generally regarded as the earliest Byzantine witness, is also the earliest writer from the Antiochene region. A 
legitimate argument, but if the Byzantine text were original, would its readings not be found outside Byzantium and Syria?); 
"The 'Conflate’ or Longer Readings Are Not a Proof of Lateness" (true, but most moderns accept that conflate readings should 
not be used as arguments against the Byzantine text; they are too few); "The Composite Nature of the Byzantine Text Attests 
the Early Existence of Its Readings Where Its Strands Unite" (contradictory on its face; what Sturz means is that the great 
breadth of the Byzantine text indicates that it is much older than its witnesses. This can be conceded -- but it should be noted 
that, except in the Gospels, the purest Byzantine witnesses come from the ninth century; even if their archetype is much 
earlier, it need not be early. Also, the Byzantine text, compared to the other known text-types, shows relatively little variation, 
meaning that the witnesses need not be far removed from the earliest examples of the text-type); "The Byzantine Text Is 
Unedited in the Westcott-Hort Sense" (now widely conceded, but not relevant to the argument. It can be unedited and still be 
late). Sturz devotes most of his efforts to disproving the theories of Westcott & Hort (theories which, it should be noted, are no 
longer accepted in detail by anyone); he also offers extensive lists of Byzantine readings which are found in early manuscripts. 
He cannot, however, offer any proof that the Byzantine text as a whole predates the fourth century. Sturz is also guilty of some 
logical fallacies -- e.g. on pp. 91-92 he uses an argument of Silva New's, which really applies to Codex Alexandrinus, to 
demonstrate that family II predates A's date in the fifth century. It is true that an ancestor of the two must predate A -- but not 
that the fully-developed family II text must do so. 
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The above may sound like a blanket indictment of Sturz. It is not; in fact, Sturz has a good deal of truth in his case (see the 
article on Byzantine Priority). It's just that Sturz's methodology is invalid (what he showed, he showed despite himself), and he 
has been reduced to an invalid form of argument by the absurd and insupportable claims of all parties in the argument. [back] 


11. Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes; Eerdmans, 1989). The 
manuscript statistics occupy most of pp. 83-158. [back] 


12. Josef Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes (Munich, 1955-1956). [back] 


13. W. L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles (SBL Dissertation Series 35, 
Scholars Press, 1977). See especially pp. 137-141. Among Richards's more perverse assumptions is his belief that "Mixed" 
qualifies as a text-type (! -- see in particular pp. 176-178). [back 


14. Most of Duplacy's and Amphoux's works are available only in French. Brief English summaries are found in Leon Vaganay 
and Christian-Bernard Amphoux's An Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (English translation by Amphoux and 
Jenny Heimerdinger, Cambridge, 1991), pp. 23-24, 97, 103-105; also 70, 106-116, etc. [back] 


15. G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles; A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (Schweitz Lectures, 1953). [back 


16. Zuntz's words are "We may describe this group -- P46 B 1739 sah boh Clem Orig -- as 'proto-Alexandrian’." (op. cit., page 
156). Additional, if partial, confirmation of this is found confirmation of this is found in M. Silva's essay on P46, x, A, and B in 
Galatians, where he found a clear kinship between P46 and B and another between X and A. See "The Text of Galatians: 
Evidence from the Earliest Greek Manuscripts," in David Alan Black, ed., Scribes and Scriptures: New Testament Essays in 
Honor of J. Harold Greenlee (Eisenbrauns, 1992). [back] 


17. "Method in Establishing the Nature of Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts,” reprinted in Studies in 
Methodology(Eerdmans, 1969), p. 53. [back 


18. B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (Macmillan, 1924, 1927). Textual problems are covered in pp. 26-148, 
565-600. [back] 


19. Published as Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Czesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark 
(Studies and Documents 43, Eerdmans, 1981) [back] 


20. | have not personally seen any writings which claim that the P’5/B and X textual groups belong to separate text-types. R. 
Kieffer, however, is reported to have found two Alexandrian texts in a portion of John. (See David C. Parker, "The Majuscule 
Manuscripts of the New Testament," printed in Enrman & Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research 
(Studies & Documents 46, Eerdmans, 1995), pp. 34-35.) [back] 


21. For example, | Know of only one instance in Paul where all the text-types have clearly separate readings. The reading is 1 
Cor. 14:39 (UBS reads to AaAelv Un KwWAvETE YAWOoaLo). The variants are as follows: 


e Alexandrian: to AaAetv Ln K@AvEtE YAWooatc X A P 048 33 81 326 441 (1175 according to Zuntz) 1241S4PP 1962 pc 
e Byzantine: to AaAEw YAwWooaio Un KwAvEeTe DS K L ¥ 223 876 1960 2412 2423 Byz 
(330 451, representing family 330, omit to) 
e Family 1739: AoAew un K@Avete yAwWoouts 0243 630 1739 1881 
e P45/B: AaAeLv un KwAvETE EV YAWMooarc P46 B 
e "Western": to AGAELV EV YAWOOALO UN Kw@AvETe D* F Gd 


Less good, because certain witnesses depart their type, is Romans 4:1 evpnkevor ABpaap tov tpomatopa nuwv. Here the 
readings break down as: 


e Alexandrian: evprnKkevar ABpaa tov TpoTatopa NUwV X* A C* 81 1506 family 2127(=256 263 (365) 1319* 2127) 2401 
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pc 
e Byzantine: ABpaau tov natepa NLMv evpynKevon K L 1241 Byz 
e Family 1739: ABpaau tov natepa nuwv 6 1739 
e P46/B: ABpaay tov tporatopa nuav B (hiat P46) 
e "Western": evpnkevor ABpaap tov matepa nuov X1 C3 DF G¥ 629 latt pc 


As for how often the witnesses divide, it can be shown that the three text-types P46/B, Alexandrian, and family 1739 are all 
closer to each other than they are to the Byzantine text, and that the "Western" text is even more distinct. Does this mean that 
the P46/B, the Alexandrian text, and family 1739 all form one text-type? That has been the view of most scholars, but it need 
not be so. Just as a crystal can be more likely to break at one facet than at another, text-types can be more or less distinct. It 
would appear that the P46/B, Alexandrian, and family 1739 texts were simply truer to the original text than was the "Western" 
group. [back] 


22. Hort's basic statement is found in The New Testament in the Original Greek, Introduction [and] Appendix, p. 57, paragraph 
73, "The proper method of genealogy consists... in the more or less complete recovery of successive ancestors by analysis of 
their respective descendants, each ancestral text so recovered being in its turn used... for the recovery of a yet earlier common 
ancestor." In the same paragraph Hort admits that the number of manuscripts preserved rarely permits real genealogical work -- 
but he still believes in the method, i.e. in reconstructing one Alexandrian text and one Western text -- and reconstructing the 
"original" text on this basis. Moderns hold out no such hope; even though we have access to more and earlier manuscripts than 
Hort, we have no reason to believe that text-types ever existed in a single manuscript. Thus almost all modern critics agree that 
Hort's use of B as the basis of the "Neutral" text, and the "Neutral" text as substantially equivalent to the original text, must be 
set aside and a more eclectic method substituted. If nothing else, more attention needs to be paid to the other representatives 
of the Alexandrian text, so that the history of the text-type can be studied. [back] 


23. Observe Colwell's comment, "[Hort] used genealogical method very little and that the basic element in his method was 
judgement of readings is now widely recognized" (made in "Method in Grouping New Testament Manuscripts,” reprinted in 
Studies in Methodology, p. 2. This essay, although not as well-known as the 1963 essay listed below, is probably the best 
statement of how to deal with text-types -- and how not to deal with them -- ever written). In "Genealogical Method: Its 
Achievement and Its Limitations" (Studies in Methodology, p. 65) Colwell makes the interesting observation that, although Hort 
diagrams a manuscript stemma (p. 54), it is artificial. The manuscripts shown do not exist. Streeter (op. cit., p. 26) diagrams 
both his own and Hort's theories, but in both diagrams the manuscripts are offered more as examples of a type than as actual 
products of genealogy. 

There are a few manuscripts for which we can trace exact genealogy -- but they are few. In Kurt Aland's 1963 edition of the 
Kurzgefasste Liste der Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments we find the following: 


e 2 copies of an uncial, both from the same original -- D@6s1 and Dabs2 (both copies of Claromontanus, not Bezae) 
e 8 copies of minuscules: 925s 30abs 205abs 1 160abs 1 909abs 1 gagabs 1 Qg3abs 203Gabs 


In addition, there are certain manuscripts that are so close that they can be confidently listed as descended from an close 
common ancestor though their exact relationship is uncertain (e.g. FP and GP, 1 and 1582, 205 and 209, 614 and 2412, 630 
and 2200, 0243 and 1739; probably also 1739 and 1891 in Acts; we might also list 2495, slightly corrupted from 1505; and 
0121, descended from 1739 with some Byzantine mixture). 

Finally, Wisse lists roughly a third of KT manuscripts as "perfect," i.e. agreeing exactly with the group profile. Chances are that 
some of these sixty manuscripts, if examined very carefully, would prove to be closely related. 

This out of a nominal list of 2972 Greek manuscripts! It is likely that there are additional undiscovered copies (since so few 
manuscripts have properly been cross-compared), but available evidence indicates that they are few. Clearly true genealogy 
has little place in NT studies. 

For some slight background on how genealogy is used (in its true form), see the article on Non-Biblical Textual Criticism and 
the item on Stemma. [back] 


24. Indeed, Colwell was one of the first to plead exclusively for the use of the word "text-type" in this context. See ibid, p. 9. 
[back] 


25. Ibid. [back] 
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26. Ernest C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships between Text-Types of New 
Testament Manuscripts,” reprinted in Studies in Methodology, p. 59. [back] 


27. lronically, it was Colwell himself who first pointed out the defect in his method -- four years before he proposed his 
definition! In "Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript" (Studies in Methodology, page 33), he wrote "Weak 
members of a Text-type may contain no more of the total content of a text-type than strong members of some other text-type 
may contain. The comparison in total agreements of one manuscript with another manuscript has little significance beyond that 
of confirmation, and then only if the agreement is large enough to be distinctive." [back] 


28. If someone objects that comparisons across the gospel corpus are not valid, let me simply add that | examined individual 
books, and even sections of books, and the results were the same within the margin for error. At times the leading manuscripts 
(especially W) shifted slightly, but the general picture never did. So | present overal statistics because they are simpler. 

The actual percentages of agreement with B, for those interested, are as follows (note that these should not be considered 
definitive; again, statistics depend on the sample used! But because the sample is large, the relative values are likely to be 
close to correct): 


\Sorted by manuscript —_ | Sorted by percent 


MS _ [Percent Agreement [MS Percent Agreement 
[P66 |124/216=57% [2427 |180/202=89% 
[P75 |270/325=83% [P75 |270/325=83% 

x  [589/990=59% =  |56/83=67% 

[A |258/743=35% 070 (63/96=66% 

(C [303/614=49% sa |492/759=65% 
ID |276/928=30% — [L_—s—(589/974=60% 
IE |301/980=31% bo /447/746=60% 

G  |286/885=32% |jx_—|589/990=59% 

IK  |822/987=33% [P66 |124/216=57% 

IL |589/974=60% — |C__—|803/614=49% 

IM |325/990=33% —- |(83_—-(420/867=48% 

IN |170/473=36% [892 |474/989=48% 


W  |425/975=44% \geo! |824/707=46% 
X  |274/712=38% —- |579 |434/974=45% 
T  |295/931=32% W |425/975=44% 
10 |367/979=37% vg |372/869=43% 


2 |56/83=67%  ——S—|1241 396/936=42% = 
Th |814/947=33% arm |827/778=42% 
la (314/979=32% — ft /410/981=42% 

(070 |63/96=66% (0250|39/98=40% 
(0250/39/98=40% sin. |277/710=39% 
1 410/981=42% IX |274/712=38% 

13 |346/988=35% |e (226/590=38% 
33 |420/867=48% 1342 |366/969=38% 
565 |325/974=33%  |@ = |867/979=37% 


579 |434/974=45% [700 |363/990=37% 
700 |363/990=37% lpesh |294/81 1=36% 


892 |474/989=48% N 170/473=36% 
1010 |336/986=34% {13 | 346/988=35% 
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1071 |824/976=33% A [258/743=35% 
[1241 '396/936=42% 1010 |336/986=34% 
1342 |366/969=38% [1424 |331/989=33% 
1424 |331/989=33% 565 (325/974=33% 
2427 |180/202=89% 1071 |324/976=33% 
la -237/837=28% TI [814/947=33% 


lb — |265/803=33% 
le |226/590=38% 
vg  |372/869=43% 
sin |277/710=39% 
[pesh |294/811=36% 
Isa |492/759=65% 
bo |447/746=60% 
jarm 327/778=42% 
geo! 324/707=46% 
[back] 


265/803=33% 
[325/990=33% 
'322/987=33% 
[286/885=32% 
314/979=32% 
‘|295/931=32% 
|301/980=31% 
276/928=30% 
237/837=28% 


@]/ oO] m) 4) S| Qo] A) Zz) co 


29."Before you can apply statistics you must have exact and complete figures -- which in this field do not exist. In fact, they 
never will nor can exist. None but commensurable entities can be reduces to figures, and no two variants are strictly 
commensurable. Readings of all shades between good and bad; slips of the pen and intentional alterations; attestation by 
anything between one and a thousand witnesses: what is their common denominator?" (Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, page 
58.) It will be evident that | do not entirely agree with his wholesale abandonment of statistics -- but | do agree that statistics, 
like manuscripts, must be weighed and not counted. [back] 


30. "[Mixed] manuscripts could never meet the Colwell-Tune standard of 70%. Agreements expressed in percentages will tend 
to wash out the characteristics of the group to which the mixed MS belongs. Nothing can offset this drawback of statistical 
analysis.” (Wisse, p. 31). It should be noted that Wisse's own Profile method is in fact statistical -- merely less blatantly so, and 
based on different statistics! [back] 


31. Eldon Jay Epp, "The Papyrus Manuscripts of the New Testament," printed in Enrman & Holmes, p. 16. [back] 
32. Ibid, pp. 16-17. [back] 

33. Ibid., p. 18. [back] 

34. For the CPM, see especially the work of Wisse cited above. [back] 


35. Another "thought-experiment” will demonstrate this point. Let us consider a typical "profile" for a hypothetical "Ephesian" 
text-type. (In this example | am using the Claremont methodology rather loosely, but it gets its point across.) Let us draw 
profiles, as Wisse does, with Xs for unique group readings (and Os for plain old Byzantine readings). So in a sample of six 
readings, the Ephesian profile would be 


Original Text 


X X XX XX 


Now let's take two manuscripts of this text-type, and arbitrarily mix in three Byzantine readings in each. So we get two profiles 
that look like this: 
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Not only do the profiles not look particularly "Ephesian," they bear no resemblance to each other! (For the record, there are 
many more ways to mix three Byzantine readings into six Ephesians readings than the two shown above -- a total of 20, out of 
64 possible arrangements of readings -- but they all average out to a mere 50% agreement between the resulting texts: 25% in 
"Ephesian" readings and 25% in Byzantine readings.) So much for the ability of the CPM to handle mixture. [back] 


36. The most recent example of this known to me is Tommy Wasserman's "The Patmos Project: An Investigation of the Patmos 
Family of New Testament MSS and Its Allies in the Pericope of the Adulteress and Beyond," Th.D. Dissertation, 2001, currently 
unpublished. [back] 


37. For Colwell's discussion, see "Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript" (op. cit., p. 39). Colwell writes, "In 
conclusion | suggest that the location of a manuscript within the tradition should use Multiple Readings to find the related 
group, Distinctive Readings to demonstrate the kinship, and total comparison to confirm the relationship." This is not the list of 
statistics | offer, and in my opinion is inferior (since "Multiple Readings” assume the solution) -- but it is, obviously, a multiple- 
statistic method. 

For Ehrman's initial publication, see Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels. [back] 


38. See Hort's discussion in op. cit., paragraphs 71-72, pp. 56-57 (referring to the diagram on p. 54); also (more summarily), 
paragraph 50, p. 42. [back] 


39. Of course, there are instances where internal evidence outweighs the majority of text-types. A good example of this is Matt. 
27:16-17; although the Alexandrian and "Western" types both read "Barabbas" and only the Caesarean reads "Jesus Barabbas," 
we should accept the latter reading on internal grounds. [back] 


40. Eberhard Nestle, /ntroduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament (English translation by William Edie, 
Putnam, 1901), pp. 325-326. [back 


41. That is, to work in the manner of Kilpatrick and Elliot, who gather variants from the manuscripts but then judge them based 
only on internal criteria. Colwell, in commenting on this overuse of internal criteria, quotes a clever remark from A. E. Housman: 
"[These editors use manuscripts] as drunkards use lampposts--, not to light them on their way but to dissimulate their 
instability." (Quoted in Studies in Methodology, p. 153). The irony is that Housman chose to do his chief work on Manilius at 
least in part because it afforded more than the usual scope for conjectures. [back] 


42. Colwell, "Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program," reprinted in Studies in Methodology, p. 160. [back] 


43. So Zuntz: "...it seems to me unlikely that the Byzantine editors ever altered the text without manuscript evidence. They left 
so many hopelessly difficult places unassailed! Their method, | submit, was selection rather than conjecture.” (The Text of the 
Epistles, p. 55; quoted in part by Colwell in Studies in Methodology, p. 49). [back 


44. Scholars who wish to find more related witnesses may wish to consult K. Aland et al, Text und Textwert der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (1987 and following). This is unquestional the best -- often the only -- gathering of data 
available for most biblical manuscripts. Students should, however, be aware of the difficulties in using this edition. First, it does 
not sample enough variants to allow complete classification of mixed witnesses (in Paul, e.g., there are fewer than 300 
readings, rather than the 800 | would like to see. This means that it can be used to classify relatively pure manuscripts, but is 
not sufficient to deal with mixed manuscripts). Second, it is difficult to use; the data is scattered throughout the volumes, and 
there is no simple way to look at the data for an entire corpus of books. This makes it easier to examine the data for particular 
books, but almost impossible to use the data over large areas. Third, the summaries of results (which show the most closely 
related manuscripts) are almost unreadable, as they consistently show manuscripts which are extant for only one or two 
variants at the top, leaving the user helplessly struggling to find a manuscript's real relatives. The Alands have already used the 
data to make one useful determination: They have given us a fairly definitive list of Byzantine manuscripts in their list of 
"Categories" (though it does not classify the manuscripts within the Byzantine tradition). But the student who wishes to do 
more, though well-advised to start with T&T, should be prepared to have to do much further analysis. [back] 
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New Testament Manuscripts 
Numbers 1501-2000 


Note: In the catalog which follows, bold type indicates a full entry. Plain type indicates a short entry, 
which may occur under another manuscript. 


Contents: 


2 1505 

2 1506 

e 1518: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
e 1573: see under 365 and Family 2127 
e 1582: see under 1 and Family 1 

e 1611: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
e 1689: see under 13 and Family 13 

e 1704: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
e 1709: see under 13 and Family 13 

e 1735: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
e 1739 and Family 1739 

e 1758: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
2 1799 

e 1831: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
2 1881 

e 1890: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
e 1891: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
e 1906 

e 1908: see under 1739 and Family 1739 


Manuscript 1505 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B' 26 
Contents 


1505 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse; also Psalms and Odes. It is written on 
parchment, 1 column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 
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The colophon (which is not in the same hand as the manuscript) claims a date of 1084. E.C. Colwell has 
shown that the colophon (the text of which is shown below) is fraudulent. 


Eypeor ext tg Paowet[ccg] tou evaepectetov K[Ot] 
MAOYPLITOV KU[ pou] CAECLOU [L[E]y[@JALou] SouKe: 


TEUPOSTOU TOV KOPLVIVOV EL ET [ovs] s So? p 

Ku[KAw edtov] 6 Kv[KAw] [oeArvys] uy evd[txtt@Vvocd] 

1] 1] CROKPEG LEVOUPLLD how VOLLIKOY] dCOK[C] LLC] p[tt09] 

KE ¥p[LOtIAVOV] RESy[C] Le] p[ti] KT TY vyAotete tlw] 

cy[lov] emostoA[oV] Npep[et] ia 

(For further discussion of this forged colophon, see the appropriate item in the article on Scribes and 
Colophons. 


The manuscript probably dates from the twelfth century. Gary S. Dykes reports that it is by the same 
scribe as 2400, which the Alands date to the thirteenth century but which Dykes believes to come from 
the twelfth century. 


Description and Text-type 


1505 is most closely associated with 2495 (XV, at Sinai). 2495 could perhaps be a slightly corrupted 
descendent of 1505; certainly they have a close common ancestor. 


In the gospels, von Soden listed 1505 as Kx. Wisse describes it as K™xX/KMIx/Kx, and adds "Kx Cluster 
261 in 1 and 10; pair with 2495." 


In the Acts and Epistles, 1505 is a member of family 2138 (also Known as family 614 or family 1611). It is 
one of the leading members of the group, especially in Paul, where the family consists of only a handful 
of manuscripts (1505, 1611, 2495, the Harklean Syriac, 1022 in part, and probably 2005). In the Acts 
and Catholics, where the family breaks down into several subgroups, 1505 and 2495 form their own 
subgroup (other important subgroups include 2138+1611, 2412+614, and -- in the Catholics -- 
630+1799+429+522+206. For further details, see the entry on 2138.) 


Family 2138 is often described as "Western." This is perhaps open to question; its kinship with D is, at 
the very least, loose. The family contains a significant number of non-Byzantine non-Alexandrian 
readings, but these appear to me to come from their own independent tradition. 


Aland and Aland classify 1505 as Category V in the Gospels and Category Ill in the Acts and Epistles. 
See also the entry on 2495. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
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von Soden: 6165 
Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Kirsopp & Silva Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200 A.D. 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA? for the Catholic Epistles. 

Cited in NA2’ for Acts, Paul, and Catholics. 
Cited in UBS4 for the Gospels and Catholics. 


Other Works: 

E.C. Colwell, "Methods in Validating Byzantine Date-Colophons: A Study of Athos, Laura B.26," 
originally published as "A Misdated New Testament Manuscript: Athos, Laura B.26 (146) in 
Quntulacumque: Stodies Presented to Kirsopp Lake...; republished in Colwell, Studies in Methodology in 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 142-147 

See also the various articles by C.-B. Amphoux concerning Family 2138. 


Manuscript 1506 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B' 89. 
Contents 

Contains the gospels with very many minor lacunae. Also contains Romans plus 1 Corinthians 1:1-2, 1:4- 
4:15, again with minor lacunae. Written on parchment, 1 column per page. Commentary manuscript; 
Maurice Robinson (confirming Von Soden) notes that it has a "Theophylact interspersed commentary." 
Date/ Scribe 

The colophon gives a date of 1320. The text is written in red ink, with the commentary in black; the latter 
is much easier to read. Maurice Robinson, who has examined films of the manuscript, makes this 
observation: "Theoph. Comm. interspersed with text; but the red ink used for the text is so light [on the 


film] as to be virtually non-readable. Only major readings can be noted, and not orthographic or 
individual letters in most cases." 


Description and Text-type 
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In the gospels 1506 is Byzantine. It was not profiled by Wisse due to an illegible microfilm. (No doubt the 
poor condition of the manuscript is largely responsible for this; in addition, Wisse generally did not 
examine commentary manuscripts.) Nonetheless, it does not appear to belong to the major Byzantine 
strands (K*, K', etc.), as it omits the story of the Adulteress. 

In Paul, insofar as it survives, 1506 is extraordinarily valuable. The overall cast of its text is Alexandrian, 
falling close to X. But it also has at least one unique reading: Alone among known Greek manuscripts, it 
omits chapter 16 of Romans. (It place the doxology of Romans after both chapter 14 and chapter 15.) 
Many scholars have, of course, questioned whether chapter 16 belongs here; the finding of a Greek 
manuscript which omits the chapter is, at the very least, interesting. 


Aland and Aland classify 1506 as Category V in the Gospels and Category II in Paul. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: @&402 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 and NA2? for Paul (although, given the state of the manuscript, its readings can only be 
considered assured when it is cited explicitly). 

Cited in SQE'S for the Gospels. 

Cited in UBS4 for Paul. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 1739 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B' 64 
Contents 

1739 contains the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles. Acts 1:1-2:6 are from another, later hand. The 


quire numbers indicate that the volume originally contained the Gospels as well. (One may speculate 
that Acts 1:1-2:6 were removed when the Gospels and Acts were separated.) It may have also contained 
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the Apocalyse; we simply cannot tell at this time (the last page of the manuscript shows signs of offprints 
of a kephalia list for the Apocalypse, but these do not appear to come from the same scribe). There are a 
number of marginal comments from early church fathers; in Paul the majority of these are from Origen, 
though in the Acts and Catholic Epistles other writers come to the fore. 


At some point several of the pages had portions cut off; this evidently cost us the colophon for Acts and 
part of that for Paul. Several of the marginal notes also seem to have suffered attempts at erasure. It has 
been speculated that these were removed by an owner of the manuscript who disapproved of their 
contents (perhaps he didn't approve of the editor of the commentary? And the editor probably gave his 
name, as there are comments in the first person). 


1739 is written on parchment, 1 column per page. 
Date/ Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the tenth century. 


The scribe, who gives his name as Ephraim, also wrote the Venice Aristotle (Codex Marcianus 201), 
dated by its colophon to 954. Ephraim is also believed to have written the gospel codex 1582, dated 949, 
and our chief manuscript of Polybius (believed to date from 947). 


Ephraim copied a preface to the Pauline Epistles which apparently came from the compiler of this 
commentary edition. It states that that edition was based on a very ancient manuscript which was found 
to have a text similar to Origen's. The exception is Romans, which was taken directly from the text of 
Origen's commentary on that book. (It has been thought that Ephraim compiled the commentary itself, 
but it seems more likely that he had it before him and copied it.) 


One or two later hands have worked on the codex, probably during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
One added lectionary notes. The same or (more likely) another added comments that Lake called "long 
but unimportant." Also around this time, a reader attempted to eradicate many of the ancient notes. It is 
possible that this is also the person who cut off the final colophon. Whoever this person was, he has 
significantly reduced our knowledge of this most valuable of codices. 

Description and Text-type 


The earlier editors classified 1739 as Alexandrian. Von Soden describes it as a member of the H group 
in Paul; in Acts he placed it with 12. 


Zuntz, based on a far more detailed examination of 1 Corinthians and Hebrews (only), placed it in its 
own text-type with P46, B, and the Coptic versions. 


The Lakes considered it a strong representative of the "Ceesarean" text. 


Richards places it in his "Group A," which | would call "family 1739," in the Johannine Epistles. The 
work of Duplacy and Amphoux confirms the existence of this group in the Catholics as a whole. 
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(Wachtel, however, who examines manuscripts based on relatively few readings, does not distinguish 
the "Alexandrian" and family 1739 texts.) 


Thomas C. Geer, who examined Family 1739 in Acts, concluded that the manuscript was Egyptian, but 
also belonged to Family 1739. (For this rather contradictory statement, see the section on family 1739 


below.) 


The similarity to the text of Origen, first noted by the compiler of the ancestor, is real, although 1739's 
text is by no means identical to Origen's. It should be noted, however, that there is no evident change in 
text-type between Romans and Paul's other letters. 


In the author's opinion, family 1739 forms its own text-type, which (in Paul in particular) falls between the 
other three non-Byzantine text-types (P46/B, Alexandrian, "Western"). Also in the author's opinion, the 
readings of this group are extremely early and deserve consideration equal to that give to the best 
uncials. 


1739 is the best and usually the earliest representative of a large textual grouping. In the Acts (where the 
family is perhaps slightly poorer than in the Epistles), other members of this group include 323, 630, 945, 
and 1891. In Paul, they include 0121 (a), 0243/0121b, 6, 424**, 630 (in part), and 1881 (1908 has an 
abbreviated form of the commentary in Romans, but the text is different). In the Catholics, 1739's allies 
include 323, 945, and 1881, 2298, and (at a slightly greater distance) C/04 and 1241. Zuntz believes that 
the other Pauline manuscripts (0243, etc.) are descendents of 1739. In my opinion, however, the type 
goes back before 1739, as most of the lesser manuscripts (with the exception of 0121) preserve at least 
occasional non-Byzantine readings not found in 1739 itself. 


Scholars have speculated that 1739 was copied from a fourth or fifth century commentary manuscript 
(since none of the marginal commentators quoted date from after the fourth century, and it appears that 
the scholia were already present in Ephraim's exemplar). Zuntz, in fact, believes that the text of this 
manuscript was contemporary with P46 (second century). Against this we should point out the flowering 
of family 1739 texts in the tenth century -- there are three (1739, 0121, 0243) from that century, and only 
C (which is a marginal member of the type) occurs earlier. (See, however, the comments by Zuntz on 
0121/M). The nature of the text also may argue against this; it seems to me likely (though far from 
certain) that the combined edition of text and commentary was compiled during the Photian revival of 
learning of the ninth century. The text itself, of course, is very much older. 


1739 was copied from an uncial ancestor. It is possible that this manuscript was also the exemplar of 
0243; the two are that close. It seems more likely, however, that 0243 and 1739 are "first cousins," each 
copied from the same exemplar with one intervening copy. (The marginal commentary in 1739 may have 
been added to the intervening copy, or more likely the copyist of 0243 or its parent did not bother with 
the marginalia.) The other members of the family go back somewhat further, and form their own 
subgroups (e.g. 6 and 424** seem to descend from a common text). 


Aland and Aland classify 1739 as Category Il in Acts and Category | in Paul and the Catholics. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
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von Soden: «78 
Bibliography 


Collations: 

Kirsopp Lake & Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts. (1932) Collated by Morton S. 
Enslin from photographs by R.P. Blake. The text and annotations are collated separately. A few 
passages are omitted because of damaged photographs. 


Sample Plates: 

Lake & New (1 page) 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in full in NA26, NA27, and all UBS editions. Also cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover, but these 
collations are highly inaccurate. 


Other Works: 

J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1959) 

E. von der Goltz, Eine Textkritische des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahrhunderts. (1899; includes much of 
the text, but collated under bad conditions and rather inaccurate. The marginalia are not included.) 

Otto Bauernfiend, Der Rémerbrieftext des Origens (Texte und Untersuchungen, xiv.3, 1923; includes a 
discussion of 1739 and its relatives, supplementing von der Goltz) 

Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 1994). 
Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 945, 1704, 1739, 
1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 

K.W. Kim, "Codices 1582, 1739, and Origen," Journal of Biblical Literature, volume 69 (1950), p. 167f. 
G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (1953; includes a large 
section on 1739, its ancestry, and its relationship to P46 and B, as well as observations about its relation 
to Origen). 


Note: The above list is very incomplete, and includes only works devoted primarily or largely to 1739. 
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** * 


antplbem. ae Le ee 
The final lines of the final page (folio 102) of 17 739. The last four lines of Philemon are shown (verses 22- 
25, beginning wor Eeviay). 
This ts followed by the subscription, 1POX TTIHIAHMONA EI'PA®H AITO PQMHE AIA TYXIKOY KAI 
ONHZIMOY. 
This is followed by Ephraim's signature. Note that the bottom of this page has been cut off rather sloppily 
by a later owner. This presumably was to suppress some information the owner did not approve of. 


rem CPR ort omer weber wr naw renee . 


Family 1739 


This Section Under Construction. 


| am still compiling on the information needed to make it 
complete. If you do not find what you need, please return 
again. 


The existence of a '"1739-text" was realized almost from the time when 1739 was discovered, when it 
was observed that, in Paul, the text of 1739 had similarities to those of M/0121, 6, and 424**, and that 


the marginal commentary was shared in part by 1908. 


At the time, however, little attention was paid to this fact. As recently as 1953, Zuntz could write "At any 
rate, [the] common peculiarities [of 6, 424**, 1908, and 0121] are so striking as to rob these formerly 
important witnesses of their vote wherever their evidence is now found to be anticipated by 1739" (G. 
Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 1953, p. 74). However, this view needs to be modified in light of modern 
discoveries. The 1739 text is not a simple group, but an actual type, which in the Catholics can be 
discerned as early as the fifth century in C (and is in fact even older, as Origen also attests the type). In 
any case, all witnesses to the family need to be considered to determine its scope. 
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The first steps toward this came when Birdsall (in the 1959 thesis noted above) observed that 0121 was 
actually two codices, one of which proved to be part of 0243, which was discovered at about this time. | 
myself took a second step by adding to the family 1881, which is (after 1739 itself) the best witness to 
the complete family in Paul. In addition, the pair 630-2200 are weak members of the family in Romans- 
Galatians. 


The family has also gathered some attention in the Catholics. Both Richards and Amphoux 
demonstrated its existence. Richards found the family to include (P’4) 1739 323 1241 1243 623 5 (1845) 
(642) in the Johannine Epistles; the more exact research of Amphoux and Outtier located the family text 
in 323 945 1241 1243 1735 2298 2492. 


In Acts, the most detailed study has been that of Thomas C. Geer, Jr., in the monograph Family 1739 in 
Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 1994). This work examines an even dozen 
members of family 1739 (206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200). 
Methodologically it is hardly a success; apart from the fact that it uses too few readings to be of much 
use, and assumes that the only possible text-types are Aexandrian, Byzantine, and "Western," it tries to 
have things both ways by classifying eight manuscripts as Byzantine (206, 322, 323, 429, 522, 630, 
1704, 2200) and four as Egyptian (453, 945, 1739, 1891) -- but still calling them a// members of family 
1739! In fact all of these manuscripts (except perhaps 453) are family 1739 texts with some Byzantine 
mixture, with the mixture being least in 1739 1891 and most in 322 323. 


Even so, Geer's results (when compared with our results from the Catholics) allow us to prepare a sort of 
a genealogy (though not a precise stemma) of family 1739. Note the existence of several subgroups, 
including family 630 (6380 2200 and some lesser members), which carries across the Paulines and 
Catholics although it does not always align with 1739. In the diagram below, the numbers, of course, 
represent actual manuscripts. The bold letters represent hypothetical ancestors. Note that, since this is 
not a stemma, the lines do not represent actual acts of copying but lines of descent. They may represent 
only one generation of copying, but more likely they represent two or three or even more. Where there is 
Byzantine mixture, | have marked this with a light-coloured slash. The extent of the mixture is shown by 
the number of slashes. 


A (family 1739) 


B (family 630) D 


oa; a 3 —L | : 45 1704 


206 429 S22 630 


P0006 B23 
Ccuu wo a00 


Partial genealogy of family 1739 in Acts. 


The geographical center of Family 1739 is difficult to determine. 1739 itself, of course, is on Mount 
Athos, as are its mixed relative 945 1704. 1241 (the best representative in the Catholics other than 
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1739), 1243 (also good in the Catholics) and 1881 (the best representatives of the type other than 1739 
in Paul), however, are at Sinai, and 1891 (the best representative other than 1739 in Acts) is at 
Jerusalem. 


All of the above has been based on published results. These are not always the most complete. The 
section which follows will attempt to outline the text-type of family 1739 in Paul and the Catholics, and 
then describe its significance. 


Paul 
As noted, the witnesses here are 0121, 0243, 6, 424**, 6380/2200 (Romans-Galatians), 1881, and 1908. 
The first and last of these are most easily disposed of. In both cases, the dependency is obvious. 


If we examine the Nestle apparatus, we find that 0121 and 1739 both exist for 59 readings (disregarding 
conjectures, punctuation varia, etc.). The two agree in 47 of these cases, or 80% of the time. However, 
the agreement is actually closer than this. It appears distinctly possible that 0121 is a corrupt descendent 
of 1739. Let us examine the twelve differences briefly: 


e 1Cor 15:54 to o0aptov...abavactav 0121=1739* (1739MargiN Byzantine) 
e 1Cor 15:55 vixoo...Kkevtpov 0121=1739° 

e 1Cor 16:6 napaueva@ 0121=1739° 

e 1Cor 16:24 aunv 0121=1739*vid 

e 2Cor 11:14 8avua 0121=Byz 

e 2Cor 11:18 add tnv 0121=1739° Byz 

2Cor 11:21 no@nvnkaua@v 0121=1739° Byz 

2Cor 11:23 ovAakato...omepBarrAovtac 0121=Byz 
2Cor 11:27 add eu 0121=Byz 

2Cor 11:28 emrotaoio 0121=Byz 

2Cor 12:1 det 0121= K 223 945 1505 2412 pm 
2Cor 12:5 add pov 0121=Byz 


Thus in the fragment in 1 Corinthians 0121 agrees everywhere with 1739 (text or margin); in 2 
Corinthians it either agrees with 1739 or the Byzantine text (there appears to have been block mixture 
here). While 0121 cannot have been copied directly from 1739, it could be a grandchild or niece via a 
sister which has suffered Byzantine mixture. In any case it adds little to the family text. 


The same can be said for 1908, which we can briefly dismiss. It shares certain of 1739's marginal 
comments (e.g. in Romans 1:7 they share the scholion stating that Origen's text omitted EN PQMH), but 
there is no kinship between the texts. In addition, the marginal commentary in 1739 is fuller and better. 
1908's commentary may or may not be descended from 1739's; in any case, it offers us nothing of value 
not found in 1739. 


This is simply not true for the other witnesses (0243, 6, 424**, 630, 1881). All of them -- especially the 
first and the last -- can help us to move back beyond 1739. 0243 is helpful because it almost certainly 
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derives from an exemplar no more than three copies removed from 1739's exemplar. 1881 is helpful 
because, although neither as pure nor as good as 17939, it is a complete text of the 1739 type which is 
independent of 1739 itself. 


424*™ (Tischendorf's 67**) is a manuscript whose ordinary text is quite Byzantine. A corrector worked 
over that manuscript and made many hundreds of corrections, many of them quite striking (e.g. the 
omission of "in Ephesus" in Ephesians 1:1). The vast majority of these changes agree with 1739. 


Given the Byzantine nature of its underlying text, 424 as corrected is not an overwhelmingly good Family 
1739 witness. But the corrections themselves witness an excellent family 1739 text. 


Relatively close to 424** is 6 (e.g. it too omits "in Ephesus" in Ephesians 1:1). 6 is an odd mix, with late 


Byzantine scattered among important Family 1739 readings (e.g. the omission of "and clings to his wife" 
in Eph. 5:31 -- a reading shared only with 1739*). 


630 (and its close relative 2200, which together form family 630 -- a group found throughout Acts, Paul, 
and the Catholics, though its text-type changes) is a block-mixed witness. In Romans-Galatians it has a 
family 1739 text with a significant Byzantine overlay; from Ephesians on it is nearly purely Byzantine. 


1881 is, after 1739, the best complete witness to family 1739. It has suffered some Byzantine mixture (it 
would appear that about 30% of its distinctive family 1739 readings have been replaced by Byzantine 
variants), but still agrees with 1739 some 80% of the time -- as well as retaining a few family readings 
where 1739 seems to have suffered corruption. 


Finally, there is 0243 (including the manuscript once known as 0121b). This manuscript, which includes 
2 Corinthians complete as well as fragments of 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, is noteworthy for its close 
agreement with 1739. The two agree at about 95% of all points of variation. (A striking example is their 
reading ywpto 8eov in Heb. 2:9). It is likely that 1739 and 0243 are first cousins; they may even be 
sisters. If we examine Hebrews, for instance, the complete list of differences is as follows: 


Verse 1739 reads 0243 reads 


Heb. 1:2  tovo arwvac exomoev 1739* with KL Byz — exoice tovo cawvao with BS (P46 X B* D* 133 
1739°? emo.oev) 


Heb. 1:3 exa@1oev ev with rell exadioev (hapl?) 

Heb. 1:4 = qavtovo with rell QVTOLG 

Heb. 1:12 aptove ao watiov with P46 x A B D* avtove with K L 056 0142 33 1881 Byz 

Heb. 2:9 1739margin j/legible (rell reads yapitt PE0v) YWPIo BEov with 1739* 424¢ 

Heb. 4:1 Son with P46 8 ABD K al doxet with L 056 0142 al (itac?) 

Heb. 12:21 eudoBoo evooBoo (rell read expoBoo) 

Heb. 12:25 ypnuaticavta TOV xpnLatLCovta with P46* x* A D (rell 
XPNWAatiCovta) 
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Heb. 13:4 Se 1739¢ with C D¢ KL 33 Byz yap 0243 1738* with P46 x* A D* P 81 1175 
1881 
Heb. 13:5 apkovpevor 1739¢ with rell apKovpevoo 0243 1739* with P46c-vid 81 1881 
Heb. 13:6 ov with X* C* P 33 1175 Kor ov with P46 A D KL 81 1881 Byz 
Heb. 13:11 evodepeton with rel/ eLodepete with D* (itac. ?) 
Heb. 13:16 evapeotertat with P46 (3 A) D(*) K L rel/ evepyetettar 0243vid 
Heb. 13:17 vuwv «or with rell VUOV Kat Ko (dittog?) 
Heb. 13:21 avtov avtw 1739Margin with x* A C* 33* 81* avtov0243 1739* with D K L 1881 Byz 
1175 


Thus we find a grand total of only fifteen differences between 1739 and 0243 in Hebrews, many of which 
do not qualify as "real" variants. Four (1:3, 1:4, 13:16, 13:17) are singular readings of 0243 (two being 
clear errors and the other two also possibly slips of the pen). 13:11 is a subsingular itacism in 0243, and 
the difference in 4:1 is also itastic. Five (1:2, 2:9, 13:4, 13:5, 13:21) involve places where 1739* and 
1739margin disagree, with 1739* agreeing with 0243 in four of five cases. 12:21 is a spelling variant. 
Thus, in the whole of Hebrews, 0243 and 1739 have only three substantial differences (1:12, 12:25, 
13:6, and even 12:25 and 13:6 may be errors of copying). 


From such a small sample, it is difficult to determine which of the two manuscripts is the earlier. If 
anything, 1739 (even though a minuscule) looks earlier than 0243. The errors in 0243 imply that it cannot 
be the exemplar of 1739. But 1739 can hardly be 0243's exemplar, either, because of 0243's lack of 
acknowledgement of the marginal readings (most of which were included by the original scribe of 1739). 
The two might be sisters, or even more likely, uncle and nephew or first cousins. They probably aren't 
much more distant than that. 


The following tables summarize the members of Family 1739 in Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles. 


Family 1739 in Acts (based on the list offered by Thomas C. Geer, Jr. Family 1739 in Acts). (Note: Von 
Soden lists as related |© witnesses the following: 1891 242 522 206 1758 1831 429 536 491 | 1739 2298 
323 440 216 066. However, some of these cannot be verified, others are clearly not members of Family 
1739 in Acts, and in any case the subgroups are wrong. Therefore only witnesses identified by Geer are 
included.) 


Ms Date Soden | 


. (Comment 
descrip. | 


Location Catalog Number 
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Contains the Acts and 
Epistles with lacunae. Acts 
1:1-12:3, 13:5-15, 2 John, 3 
John, and Jude are from 
another hand (dated XIV). 
206 is listed as Category Ill 
by the Alands in the 
Catholics; V elsewhere. 
Originally from "a Greek 

206 XIII |London Lambeth 1182 }b1 island" (Scrivener). Like 
429, 522, 630, and 2200, it 
belongs with Family 2138 in 
the Catholics. According to 
Geer, it belongs with the 
pair 429 522, but only in the 
second half of Acts (in the 
first half of Acts it is a much 
weaker member of the 
family). 
Contains the Acts and 
Epistles. Sister of 323 or 

322 |XV_ j|London 

323 |XIl |Geneva 


nearly. It has a weak Family 
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1739 text in Acts and the 
early Catholic Epistles; 
much more strongly Family 
1739 in the later Catholics. 

|b? Paul is mostly Byzantine. 
Classified by the Alands as 
Category II in the Catholics 
and Ill elsewhere. "There 
are no chapter divisions 
prima menu; the writing is 
small and abbreviated" 
(Scrivener). 


Contains the Acts and 
Epistles, with Acts 1:1-8, 
2:36-45 from a later hand. 
Known to be a near-sister 
or forerunner of 322 since 
at least the time of 
Scrivener. It has a weak 
Family 1739 text in Acts 
and the early Catholic 

|b2 Epistles; much more 
strongly Family 1739 in the 
later Catholics. Paul is 


British Libr. Harley 5620 


Public and University 
Library Gr. 20. 


NT Manuscripts 1501-2000 


Classified by the Alands as 

Category II in the Catholics 

and III elsewhere. "brought 

from Greece, beautifully but 
carelessly written, without 


mostly Byzantine. 
subscriptions" (Scrivener). 


Contains the Acts and 
Epistles in the hand of one 
George; the Apocalypse 
was added by a later (XV) 
hand. The Alands list it as 
Category Ill in the Acts and 
Catholics; V in Paul and the 
Herzog August Libr. 16.7 Ibt Apocalypse. Von Soden 
Aug. A° lists itas K() in the 
Apocalypse. According to 
Geer, it is closest to 522; 
also to 206 in the second 
half of Acts. Like 206, 522, 
630, and 2200, it belongs 
with Family 2138 in the 
Catholics. 


Contains the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles (only), 
with commentary. Dated XI 
by Scrivener, but all other 
authorities give the date as 
XIV. Rated Category III by 
the Alands. Geer considers 
ita very weak member of 
Family 1739; certainly it is 
among the most Byzantine 
of the manuscripts listed 

453 XIV |Rome Vatican Libr. Barb. Gr. 582 |ja1 _—_‘(fere. Von Soden classified 
it as 121, and one of the 
manuscripts in that group is 
307, found by the Alands to 
be very close to 453. (No 
one, however, has claimed 
307 as a member of family 
1739). In the Catholics, 
Wachtel lists it among the 
manuscripts that are 30- 
40% non-Byzantine, and 
groups it with 1678 and 
2197. 
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J J i) J i) J 


Complete New Testament, 
"written by Michael 
Damascenus the Cretin for 
John Francis Picus of 
Mirandola" (Scrivener). 
Rev. 2:11-23 are lost. The 
Alands list 522 as Category 
Ill in the Acts and Catholics; 
V in the Gospels, Paul, and 
Apocalypse. Von Soden 
lists it as KX in the Gospels 
and I in the Apocalypse. It 
has the Euthalian prologues 
but evidently not the text. 
According to Geer, it is 
closest to 522; also to 206 
in the second half of Acts. 
Like 206, 429, 630, and 
2200, it belongs with Family 
2138 in the Catholics. 


Contains the Acts and 
Epistles (lacking Acts 4:9- 
5:1). Pairs with 2200 
throughout and and 
probably with 1799 in the 
Catholics only; also (at a 
greater distance) with 206, 
429, 522 in the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles (all of 
these manuscripts 
belonging to Family 2138 in 
the Catholics). The Alands 
Vatican Libr. Ottob. Gr. 325 |Ib _ ist as Category III, but the 
text in fact varies widely. In 
Acts it is Family 1739 (with 
significant Byzantine 
mixture). The early epistles 
of Paul are also mixed 
Family 1739; in the later 
epistles it is entirely 
Byzantine. Geer indicates 
that 630 and 2200 are 
closer to 1891 than to 1739, 
and share with 1891 a 
tendency to turn Byzantine 
in the final chapters of Acts. 


Bodleian Library, Canon. 


522 |1515/Oxford Gr. 34 


630 XIV |Rome 
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945 |XI (Athos 


1704 |1541 Athos 
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Dionysiu 124 (37) 


Kutlumusiu 356 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles. In both the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles it 
stands very close to 1739, 
but with more Byzantine 
readings; it is possible that 
it is actually a corrupt 
descendent of 1739 itself, 
though perhaps more likely 
that it is derived from one of 
1739's immediate 
ancestors (since it has a 
few non-Byzantine readings 
not found in 1739). In Acts, 
Geer reports that 945 is 
also close to 1739's near- 
sister 1891, and also to 
1704. In the Gospels, von 
Soden lists it as belonging 
to IPhi (which he regarded 
as one of the weaker 
branches of Family 1424); 
Wisse corrects this to 
Kmix/Kx, The Alands list it 
as Category Ill in Acts and 
the Catholic Epistles, V in 
the Gospels and Paul. Even 
in Paul there are hints of 
1739 type readings, but 
only very few; the main run 
of the text is Byzantine. 


Contains the entire New 
Testament. Classified by 
the Alands as Category III 
in Acts, V elsewhere. Not 
profiled by Wisse because 
of its late date. According to 
Geer, it stands closest to 
945, with 1739 next on the 
list. Based on Geer's data 
for "Primary Family 1739 
readings," it would appear 
possible that 1704 is a 
descendent of 945, or at 
least of one of its near kin 
(nearer than 1739); in 
seventy readings, only once 


NT Manuscripts 1501-2000 


1739 |X 
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Lavra B' 64 


|b2 


does 1704 have the family 
text when 945 does not, 
and there are several 
instances where 945 
preserves the family 
reading but 1704 has been 
conformed to the Byzantine 
text. Geer confirms that 
1704 is much more 
Byzantine in its final 
chapters. 


Contains the Acts and 
Epistles, with marginal 
commentary. Acts 1:1-2:6 
are from a later hand; they 
probably were added when 
the gospels were cut off. 
Written by the scribe 
Ephraem, who also wrote 
1582. Best and often the 
earliest member of Family 
1739, although the Alands 
rate it Category Il in Acts (I 
elsewhere). Von Soden 
classifies it as H 
(Alexandrian) elsewhere. A 
near-sister of 1891, and 
possibly the ancestor of 
some of the other Family 
1739 witnesses (e.g. 945 
and 1704; probably not of 
the 206-429-522-630-2200 
group). Furnished with a 
marginal commentary, 
mostly from Origen in Paul 
but from other sources in 
the Acts and Catholics. 


NT Manuscripts 1501-2000 


The two leaves in St. 
Petersburg were formerly 
numbered 2162. Contains 
the Acts and Epistles. Text 
is valuable only in Acts 
(where the Alands rate it 
Jerus: Orthodox. Patr. Saba Category II; elsewhere V). 
107; St.P: Russ. National = |b Seems to be a near-sister 
Libr. Gr. 317 of 1739, and very nearly as 
pure a text of the family. 
Geer reports a connection 
to 630, and also an 
increasing number of 
Byzantine readings in the 
final chapter. 


Jerusalem; St. 
Petersburg 


1891 |X 


Contains the entire New 
Testament. Pairs with 630 
in the Acts and Epistles; 
also with 1799 in the 
Catholics. Von Soden 
classifies it as KX in the 
Gospels; Wisse lists it as 
Kx/K™Ix/Kx, The Alands 
classify it as Category III in 
the Acts and Epistles, V in 
the Gospels and 
Apocalypse. Geer confirms 
its closeness to 630, and 
also with 1891, and 
indicated a shift toward the 
Byzantine text in the final 
chapters of Acts. 


2200 /XIV |Elasson Olympiotisses 79 |b 


Family 1739 in Paul. The following manuscripts have been shown to be connected with Family 1739 
(or, in the case of 1908, with 1739 itself) in Paul: 


MS Date Location Catalog Number ede! Comment 
descrip. 
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Tischendort's M, cited as 
0121a in NA26. Contains 1 Cor. 
15:52-16:24, 2 Cor. 1:1-15, 
10:13-12:5. Written in red ink. 
Usually dated to century X, but 
Zuntz argues that its semi- 
uncial hand belongs to XII. Of 
the manuscripts of Family 

H 1739, it is the one most likely to 
be descended from 1739 itself 
(see the list of readings cited 
above). The earlier portions (in 
1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians 
1) are very close to 1739; the 
portion from the second half of 
2 Corinthians has a heavy 
Byzantine overlay. Categorised 
by the Alands as Cetegory Ill. 


0121 |X —_|London British Libr. Harley 5613 


The Hamburg portion was 
formerly known as 0121(b); 
Tischendorf's M. Contains 1 
Cor. 13:4-2 Cor. 13:13 
(Vienna); Hebrews 1:1-4:3, 
12:20-13:25 (Hamburg). 
Written in red ink. Categorized 
by the Alands as Category Il, 
but extremely close to 1739 
which is Category 1); the two 
might possibly be sisters, 
although first or second cousins 
is more likely. Where it exists, 
0243 is of equal authority with 
1739 in determining the text of 
Family 1739. 


Vienna: National Libr. San 
Hamburg, Vienna |Marco 983; Hamburg: Univ. H 
Libr. Cod. 50 in scrin. 


0243 |X 


— 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles with lacunae. Von 
Soden classifies it as IK in the 
Gospels; Wisse refines this to 
Pi®. Elsewhere Von Soden 
classifies it as H (Alexandrian). 
The Alands specify it as 
Category III in Paul and the 
Catholics and V elsewhere. 
This assessment seems to be 
correct. 6 goes with Family 
1739 in Paul and the Catholics 
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(although it has a heavy 

6 XII [Paris National Libr. Gr. 112. H mixture of Byzantine readings, 
often of the very latest sort); it 
appears Byzantine in Acts. 
Within Family 1739, it appears 
closest to 424**. The pair have 
a purer family text in Paul than 
in the Catholics. Wachtel 
places 6 in his 30-40% non- 
Byzantine group in the 
Catholics, without indicating 
any further classification. 
Scrivener reports that "This 
exquisite manuscript is written 
in characters so small that 
some pages require a glass to 
read them." 


Contains the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse (with some 
minor lacunae in the latter). 
The basic run of the text, 424%, 
is conceded by all to be purely 
Byzantine. The corrections 
(which are numerous only in 
Paul and the Catholic Epistles) 
are entirely different; in Paul 
they agree with 1739 some 
90% of the time, and in the 


424**|x) Vienna Austrian National Libr. Theol. 4 remaining instances we usually 


Gr. 302 find 1739 to be Byzantine (with 


424** often supported by other 
members of Family 1739). It 
would thus appear that 424 
was corrected from a high- 
quality manuscript of the 1739 
type. In both Paul and the 
Catholics it appears to be 
closest to 6; the pair are not 
quite so close to 1739 in the 
Catholics as in Paul. 
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Contains the Acts and Epistles 
(lacking Acts 4:9-5:1). Pairs 
with 2200 throughout and and 
probably with 1799 in the 
Catholics only; also (ata 
greater distance) with 206, 429, 
522 in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles (all of these 
manuscripts belonging to 
Family 2138 in the Catholics). 
The Alands list as Category III, 
but the text in fact varies 
widely. In Acts it is Family 1739 
(with significant Byzantine 

630 XIV |Rome Vatican Libr. Ottob. Gr. 325 |b mixture). The early epistles of 
Paul are also mixed Family 
1739; in the later epistles it is 
entirely Byzantine (the dividing 
line seems to fall roughly 
between Galatians and 
Ephesians, although the 
number of Byzantine readings 
increases steadily from 
Romans onward). In Acts, Geer 
indicates that 630 and 2200 are 
closer to 1891 than to 1739, 
and share with 1891 a 
tendency to turn Byzantine in 
the final chapters of Acts. 


Contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with marginal commentary. 
Acts 1:1-2:6 are from a later 
hand; they probably were 
added when the gospels were 
cut off. Written by the scribe 
Ephraem, who also wrote 1582. 
Best and often the earliest 
member of Family 1739, 
although the Alands rate it 
Category Il in Acts (I 
elsewhere). Von Soden 
classifies it as H in Paul and 
the Catholics; 152 in Acts. Along 
with 0248, the best and most 
1739 |X _|Athos aya BGA H important of the Family 1739 
witnesses in Paul, but probably 
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others except perhaps 0121. 
Furnished with a marginal 
commentary, mostly from 
Origen in Paul but from other 
sources elsewhere. A colophon 
states that the text of Romans 
was taken from Origen's 
commentary on that book, but 
the evidence of the other 
Family 1739 witnesses (which 
agree equally with 1739 in 
Romans and elsewhere) 
implies that there is no great 
shift in the text. 


Contains Paul and portions of 
the Catholic Epistles 
(commencing in chapter 1 of 1 
Peter; James and probably 
Acts have been lost). Classified 
as Category II by the Alands; 
Wachiel places it in the "over 
40% [non-Byzantine]" category 
in the Catholic Epistles. Beyond 
this it has not been studied, but 
in Paul it is clearly the best 
complete Family 1739 text 
other than 1739 itself. Although 
it has suffered some Byzantine 
mixture, it appears to preserve 
some readings which have 
been replaced in 1739 by 
Byzantine readings. 


not the ancestor of any of the 


St. Catherine's Monastery Gr. 


1881 XIV _ (Sinai 300 


1908 |X| /Oxford 
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Contains Paul with a marginal 
commentary -- according to von 
Soden, the commentary being 
that of (the pseudo- 
)Oecumenius. However, there 
are also certain comments in 
the margin which clearly derive 
from the commentary in 1739 
(e.g. the omission of "in Rome" 
in Romans 1:7). Despite this, 
1908 does not have a Family 
1739 text; although it has some 
interesting readings (the Alands 
place it in Category III), these 


Bodl. Libr. Roe 16 


NT Manuscripts 1501-2000 


| | | appear to be mostly 


Alexandrian. 


Contains the entire New 
Testament. Pairs with 630 in 
the Acts and Epistles; also with 
1799 in the Catholics. Von 


Soden classifies it as K* in the 
Gospels; Wisse lists it as 
Kx/Kix/Kx, The Alands classify 
itas Category Ill in the Acts 
and Epistles, V in the Gospels 

| | and Apocalypse. Geer confirms 
2200 \XIV_|Elasson Olympiotisses 79 |b tS Gloseness in. cis 10 620, 

| and also with 1891, indicating a 
shift toward the Byzantine text 
in the final chapters of Acts. Its 
relationship to 630 has not 
been explored in detail in Paul, 
but it seems to endure. Thus 
we find assorted Family 1739 
readings in the early epistles, 
but an almost purely Byzantine 
text roughly from Ephesians 
onward. 


Family 1739 in the Catholics. The following list is derived from Amphoux and my own researches, 
confirmed partly by Richards. Richards lists the members of Family 1739 (his group A3) as P74 5 323 
623 642 1241 1243 1739 1845. However, 642 and 1845 are members only in 2 and 3 John (which are 
too short to make classification a meaningful declaration), P’4 is classified on too few readings to be 
meaningful, and even 5 and 623 are too far from the heart of the family to be classified with certainty 
based on Richards' methods. These are therefore omitted from the list, as is 2492 (suggested by 
Amphoux). 2492 has some interesting readings (though it is more Byzantine than not), but there is no 
evident pattern of agreement with 1739. 322 should probably be included in the list (as a sister of 323), 
but its connection with Family 1739 has not been verified. 


Catalog Number poder Comment 


MS \Date |Location 
descrip. | 
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iC/04 \V Paris 


Ill Paris 


10 


National Libr. Gr. 9 


National Libr. Gr. 112. 


Palimpsest, originally containing the entire 
Greek Bible, but most of the Old Testament and 
nearly half the new have been lost. (In the 
Catholics, in addition to the first verse or two 
lost at the beginning of each book that was lost 
when the coloured ink they were written in 
washed off, it lacks James 4:2-end, 1 Pet. 4:5- 
end, 1 John 4:3-3 John 2.) Text-type varies 
(Alexandrian/Byzantine mix in the Gospels and 
Acts; purely Alexandrian in Paul and the 
Apocalypse). In the Catholics there is no trace 
of Byzantine influence. The text is not purely 
Family 1739, but neither is it Alexandrian; it falls 
between the two traditions, with the balance 
somewhat favouring Family 1739. Pending 
further investigation it is not clear if the text is 
an Alexandrian/Family 1739 mix or if it is some 
sort of "proto-Alexandrian" text (though Family 
1739 is also associated with Origen, who of 
course predates C by centuries). 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles with 
lacunae. Von Soden classifies it as IK in the 
Gospels; Wisse refines this to Pi. Elsewhere 
Von Soden classifies it as H (Alexandrian). The 
Alands specify it as Category Ill in Paul and the 
Catholics and V elsewhere. This assessment 
seems to be correct. 6 goes with Family 1739 in 
Paul and the Catholics (although it has a heavy 
mixture of Byzantine readings, often of the very 
latest sort); it appears Byzantine in Acts. Within 
Family 1739, it appears closest to 424**. The 
pair have a purer family text in Paul than in the 
Catholics. Wachtel places 6 in his 30-40% non- 
Byzantine group in the Catholics, without 
indicating any further classification. Scrivener 
reports that "This exquisite manuscript is written 
in characters so small that some pages require 
a glass to read them." 
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Public and University 


b2 
823 |xll (Geneva | iprary Gr. 20. ! 
+x | Austrian National Libr. 
—— XI Mienna Htheol. Gr. 302 ‘ 
945 |X| |Athos Dionysiu 124 (37) 


Contains the Acts and Epistles, with Acts 1:1-8, 
2:36-45 from a later hand. Known to be a near- 
sister or forerunner of 322 since at least the 
time of Scrivener. It has a weak Family 1739 
text in Acts and the early Catholic Epistles; 
much more strongly Family 1739 in the later 
Catholics (roughly 2 Peter-Jude, but the 
increase in Family 1739 readings is gradual). 
Paul is mostly Byzantine. Classified by the 
Alands as Category II in the Catholics and III 
elsewhere. "brought from Greece, beautifully 
but carelessly written, without subscriptions" 
(Scrivener). 


{Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse 


(with some minor lacunae in the latter). The 
basic run of the text, 424*, is conceded by all to 
be purely Byzantine. The corrections (which are 
numerous only in Paul and the Catholic 
Epistles) are entirely different; in Paul they 
agree with 1739 some 90% of the time, and in 
the remaining instances we usually find 1739 to 
be Byzantine (with 424** often supported by 
other members of Family 1739). It would thus 
appear that 424 was corrected from a high- 
quality manuscript of the 1739 type. In both 
Paul and the Catholics it appears to be closest 
to 6; the pair are not quite so close to 1739 in 
the Catholics as in Paul. 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. In 
both the Acts and Catholic Epistles it stands 
very close to 1739, but with more Byzantine 
readings; it is possible that it is actually a 
corrupt descendent of 1739 itself, though 
perhaps more likely that it is derived from one 
of 1739's immediate ancestors (since it has a 
few non-Byzantine readings not found in 1739). 
In Acts, Geer reports that 945 is also close to 
1739's near-sister 1891, and also to 1704. In 
the Gospels, von Soden lists it as belonging to 
Iphi (which he regarded as one of the weaker 
branches of Family 1424); Wisse corrects this 
to K™ix/Kx. The Alands list it as Category III in 
Acts and the Catholic Epistles, V in the Gospels 
and Paul. Even in Paul there are hints of 1739 
type readings, but only very few; the main run 
of the text is Byzantine. 
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Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with 
two lacunae (Matt. 8:14-13:3, Acts 17:10-18). In 
addition, about a quarter of Paul, and the whole 
of the Catholic Epistles, are later insertions. The 
text is thoroughly mixed (so, e.g., the Alands 
consider it Category Ill in the Gospels, V in 
Acts, Ill in Paul, and | in the Catholics). In 
Matthew and Mark it is mostly Byzantine with 
some Alexandrian readings; in Luke (where 
Wisse assigns it for the most part to Group B) 
the Alexandrian element comes to the fore; 
1241 may be the most Alexandrian minuscule 
of that book. John is less Alexadnrian than Luke 
but better than Matthew or Mark. In Acts, the 
text is purely Byzantine. This is also true of the 
text of Paul in the first hand; however, the 
supplements are generally of other sorts. In 
places they appear mixed Alexandrian, in 
DAY a Sinai St. Catherine's 4 others perhaps mixed family 1739. However, it 

| Monastery Gr. 260 is difficult to say with certainty given the number 
of Byzantine readings even in the supplements 
and their relatively limited extent. In the 
Catholics, 1241 is all from a later hand, but the 
quality of the supplement is very strong. Both 
Richards and Amphoux recognize it as a 
member of Family 1739, and Wachtel (who 
does not acknowledge the family) still places it 
in his best and least Byzantine category. Within 
Family 1739, 1241 ranks with 1739 itself and C 
as a witness, although it appears to belong with 
a slightly different branch of the family. Unlike 
manuscripts such as 945, it clearly is nota 
descendent of 1739, and provides an important 
check on the family text. Although 1241 is 
written in a fairly neat hand, it is generally 
regarded as carelessly written, with many 
scribal errors, misspellings, and nonsense 
readings. 
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“| 


1243 XI ‘Sinai 


1735 |\XI/XII Athos 


1739 |x Athos 


St. Catherine's 
Monastery Gr. 262 


Lavra B' 42 


Lavra B' 64 


-|Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. In the 


Gospels, it is classified Category III by the 
Alands; von Soden described it as IB. Wisse 
lists it as group 1216, paired with 1579. In Acts 
and Paul, the Alands again rate it Category III; 
von Soden demotes it to K for Acts -- which is 
reasonable for the Acts and Paul; non- 
Byzantine readings are few. It is not true in the 
Catholics, where the Alands raise 1243 to 
Category I, and Wachtel places it in the least 
Byzantine category. 1243 is clearly a member 
of Family 1739, falling closer to 1739 than to 
1241, though perhaps with some influence from 
the C type of text. 


|Contains the Acts and Epistles with lacunae. 


Von Soden classed it as a Byzantine witness, 
and this is true or nearly in the Acts and Paul. 
The Alands list it as Category III in those books, 
but promote it to Category II in the Catholics. 
Wachtel lists it in his least Byzantine category. 
Based on the evidence gathered by the Alands 
and Wachtel, it seems to be a rather weak 
Family 1739 witness. 


‘Contains the Acts and Epistles, with marginal 


commentary. Acts 1:1-2:6 are from a later hand; 
they probably were added when the gospels 
were cut off. Written by the scribe Ephraem, 
who also wrote 1582. Best and often the 
earliest member of Family 1739, although the 
Alands rate it Category II in Acts (I elsewhere). 
Von Soden classifies it as H in Paul and the 
Catholics; 162 in Acts. Along with 0243, the best 
and most important of the Family 1739 
witnesses in Paul, but probably not the ancestor 
of any of the others except perhaps 0121. 
Furnished with a marginal commentary, mostly 
from Origen in Paul but from other sources 
elsewhere. A colophon states that the text of 
Romans was taken from Origen's commentary 
on that book, but the evidence of the other 
Family 1739 witnesses (which agree equally 
with 1739 in Romans and elsewhere) implies 
that there is no great shift in the text. In the 
Catholics, 1739 might well be the ancestor of 
945, and perhaps the pair 322/323 at a greater 
distance, but the leading witnesses (e.g. 1241, 
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| | | | 1243, 1881) are clearly independent and 
probably go back to a slightly earlier form of the 
text. 


Contains Paul and portions of the Catholic 
Epistles (commencing in chapter 1 of 1 Peter; 
James and probably Acts have been lost). 
Classified as Category II by the Alands; 
Wachtel places it in the "over 40% [non- 
Byzantine]" category in the Catholic Epistles. 
Beyond this it has not been studied, but in Paul 
it is clearly the best complete Family 1739 text 
other than 1739 itself. The situation is much the 
same in the Catholics: It is clearly a Family 
1739 text with some Byzantine corruptions. It 
appears to stand slightly closer to 1241 than 
1739, but generally stands between the two. 


Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. 
Despite its high Gregory number, this 
manuscript has long been known; it was 74 and 
gP in the old catalogs, and seems to have been 
cited by Stephanus. Dates to century X by 
Scrivener and XII by Omond. A clear member 
2298 |X| |Paris National Libr. Gr. 102 — |[b2 of Family 1739 in the Catholics, and possibly a 
weak one in Acts. In Acts the Alands rate it 
Category III; they consider it Byzantine in Paul; 
in Acts they promote it to Category II, and 
Wachtel places it in his least Byzantine 
category. Still, it is not as strong a witness to 
the type as 1739 or 1241. 


St. Catherine's 


1681 AN yelnial Monastery Gr. 300 


Manuscript 1799 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Princeton, New Jersey (previously Baltimore, Maryland, and originally from Mount Athos). Catalog 
number: Univ. Lib. Med. a. Ren. MS. Garrett 8. 


Contents 


Acts and Epistles, lacking Acts 1:1-13:9, with assorted smaller lacunae (Jude 1-16, 2 Cor. 1:4-2:11, Phil. 
4:13-Col. 1:21, 1 Thes. 1:1-2:5, 2 Thes. 1:1-3:5). It is written on parchment, 1 column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 
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Dated XIII by Sprengling, who first examined it. K.W. Clark inclines to XII. Kurzgefasste Liste dates it 
XII/XII1. 


Description and Text-type 


The only scholar who has classified this manuscript at all is Richards, who correctly assigns it to his 
"group A" (family 2138; see the entry on 2138) in the Johannine Epistles. 


K.W. Clark, in the course of collating 1799, observed that (in Acts and the Catholics) it belongs with 2412 
(i.e. family 2138), being particularly close to 206. This is correct; 1799 is a member of family 2138, and is 
particularly close to the group 630-429-522-206. It is so close to 630 that one is almost tempted to 
regard them as sisters. 


In Paul the text is much weaker; it is largely Byzantine, and such few non-Byzantine readings as it has 
do not appear to belong with any particular group. 


What is interesting about 1799, however, is not its text but the way it has been edited. For 1799 is 
assuredly not a normal continuous-text manuscript; it may even have been taken from a lectionary. 
There are no fewer than 217 modifications apparently designed for public reading. To be specific: There 
are in Paul 179 places where 1799 adds the word AAEA®OI to the text. In fifteen other places, the word 
has been moved to the beginning of a sentence. (The word is dropped three times.) In the Pastoral 
Epistles, instead of AAEA®OI, we find TEKNON TIMO@EE added 21 times (and moved once) and 
TEKNON TITE added four times. It appears that all these exhortations are intended to mark the 
beginnings of paragraphs; in every case they mark the beginnings of sentences. One can only suspect 
that these insertions were made for purposes of public exhortation; they likely come from the lectionary. 
(Lection readings are noted in the margin.) 

Aland and Aland neither collated nor classified 1799. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: (reportedly E610; obviously this is not correct!) 

Bibliography 


Collations: 
K.W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi (1941). 


Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 


Other Works: 
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Manuscript 1881 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Sinai, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Katharinen-Kloster 300 
Contents 


Contains Paul complete. Also contains the Catholic Epistles of Peter, John, and Jude. It is written on 
paper, 1 column per page. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 

Description and Text-type 

1881 is a member of family 1739 in both Paul and the Catholics. In Paul it is the best complete 
manuscript of the family other than 1739 itself. It appears to retain at least a few family readings lost in 


1739. 


Aland and Aland classify 1881 as Category Il. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «651 

Bibliography 

Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA2® for Paul. 
Cited in NA2? for Paul. 
Cited all editions of UBS. 


Other Works: 
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Manuscript 1906 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 28. Von Soden's O7191; Tischendorf/Scrivener 23P. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles with a commentary (reported by Von Soden to be that of Oecumenius. The colophon 
dates it to the year 1056. As is typical of a commentary manuscript, it has such reader aids as prologues, 
but lacks lectionary equipment. It has a few interesting readings (as is typical of commentary 
manuscripts), but overall its text is fairly ordinary; the Alands list it as Category V, or Byzantine. This 
might be slightly unfair, but only slightly. 
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A Collation of P“®, 8, A, B, D, K, L, 056, 0142, 0243, 223, 330, 1022, 1739, 1799 in Hebrews 


Note: Only sections where 0243 is extant have been collated 


1:1 
1:2 


1:3 


1:4 


1:5 


1:6 


1:7 


N.B. Throughout the book, small portions of L have been retraced by A later corrector. In most 
instances the corrector seems to have preserved the original writing, but sometimes the original or 
corrected text is illegible. 


N.B. In 1:1-4, L is illegible for occasional letters throughout the verses. 
N.B. 223 is defective for 1:1-1:6 (begins ayyeAou) 


TAtpaoctv + nev P** 

EOXATOV | EOXATOD P* x A B DK L(* partly illegible) 0243 330 1739 1799; moxatav 0142 
eaAnoev ] eLaAnoe ko X°”"" 

nu | net P*° (itac.) 

V1LO | DIO (!) 0142 

ov | av 056 

e8rnkev | c€OnKe BS 056 0142; ebeto 1022 

KANpoOvoLov | KANVOLOV 1799 

Kat ] omit P** 

TOVG ALWVAG ETOLNOEV (056 EOIN OE; 0142 EXOINOG) | ENOLGEV TOVG ALMVAG P*° x A B* (BS 
0243 exoioe) D*” 1739°? 

dEPOV |] baVEPwV Be? 

avtov St eavtov | &t avtov P**; wvtov X A BD! (corrected by D’); avtov & avtov D* 1022; 
du EAvTOD 0243 1739 

TOLNOALEVOG TOV ALOAPTLOV | TOV KLAPTLOV TOINOMLEVOG P*° x (X? D! tev QULOATLOV 
NUOV TOINOALEVOG; see below) A B D* 0243 1739 

Tuav | omit P* x* A B D* 0243 1739 

EKQOLOEV EV | EKABELOEV EV A (itac.); EkMOBLOEV 0243 (hapl?) 

deE1a ] + TOD Ppovon 056 0142 

vYNAOIs ] vmLAOIC 1022* 

TOOOVTW | TOOOVTWV P*°. TOOOUVTOV K 

KPELTTOV | Kpitt@v P* x A (itac.); KPELtTO (D* KPITTW) D 330; Kpetttov K (056 
tov Jomit P*B 

00M | + KaLK 

Qvtovs | HvTOIG 0243 

KEKANPOVOLUNKEV | KEKANPOVOULKEV 1022 1799 


id 
™° KPELTT....) 


N.B. In 1:5-7, P® is defective for up to ten letters at the beginning of each line. 


euev | ete BS 0142 

MOTE TWV AYYEAOV | ~ TOV AYYEAwV TOTE D* 330 

QVTW ] omit X* (added by X’) 

eoTtat | cote D* (itac.?) 

Eloayayn | P*° defective except for A possible final H but has room for only five letters (i.e. read 
perhaps ayayn?) 

N.B. In 1:7, P* is defective tovg MyyEAOVG...AELTODPYOVS HVTOD 


ayyeAovs (1) ] + avtov D* 
TVEVLATH |] TVA D 1022 1799 
Aeitovpyous |] Aitovpyous X& B* D* (itac.) 


1:8 


1:9 


1:12 


1:13 


1:14 


TOV OLMVOG | omit B 

paBdSoc evdvtntoc N papdoc | Ka n papdoc tH EvdvtTNtOG paBSoc P*® X! A B 0243 1739; 
Kat N paBdoc X* (h.a.?); KL papdoc evOvtntos n paBdoc D* (corrected by D’) 

Baoiretas | BaoiWEeac D* 

cov (2) ] avtov P* x B 

ELLlonoas ] euertonoas P“° B* 

OVOLLaY | HdUKLAV X A; HvOLLaS D* 

EXPLOEV | EXYPELOEV P* A B* D! (correcting D* and corrected back by D’) (itac.); EXploe 056 
0142 330 

0 8€0c 0 BENG | 0 BEG BENG 056 
have been cut off in the margin) 
OO | omit Pox 

eXaov | €Aeov B* L 056 0142; eAgoc D* 


N.B. In 1:11-13, P“° is defective for up to four letters at the end of each line 


“ (but oc! is at the end of the line and the missing letter might 


dtapeEveEts | SLApEVIC D* (itac.) Suapevyns 1022 

ULATLOV | ElLLATLOV D* (itac.) 

@oet | wc D* 

TepipoAaiov | tep1BpoAeov A (itac.) 

errtetc | aAAaEEIS X* (corrected by X”) D' (corrected by D*); aAAaEIC D* 
avtovc | + ws watiov P** x A B D* (corrected by D') 1739 

KOU (2) ] omit D* 

ov de ] + Ko X* (corrected by original scribe) 

ety | ett 1022 

EKAELYOVOLV ] eyKAeLyovoL A*™: exALyovOLV X B*(corrected by B’) D* (corrected by D') 
(itac.); ekAetyovot BS 330 

elpykev | elpnKke B* 056 0142 330 

av | omit D* (corrected by D') 

TOSHv | TOSw 330°“ 

eiow | eiot P*° B 056 0142 

AELtoOvpyKa ] AtovpyiKa X D! (correcting D* and corrected back by D”) (itac.) 
TVEVLATH | TV 1022 

SLAKOVLIAY | SLAKOVLAC B 

WEALOVTAG ] WEAAOVOVTAC 330 

KANpovoetv ] KANpovopt D* (corrected by D’) (itac.); 


2:1 


22 


2:3 


2:4 


2:5 
2:6 


2:7 


2:8 


N.B. In 2:1-3, P”® is defective for up to fifteen letters at the end of each line and occasional letters 
within the line 


dLO TOVTO... TAPAPPV@LEV | omit (entire verse) 0243 1739 

Sel MEPLOGOTPWC | ~ MEPLOGOTEPWC Set XN; St MEPLocotepwe D* (corrected by D') (itac.?) 
NLA TPOOEXELV | ~ TPOGEXELV NUAG P*? (x TMPOOEXIV NUAG itac.) A B* (BY mpooexet NUac) D 
1022 

AKOVOBELOLV ] AKOVOBELOL BS 056 0142; akovOLotv D* (corrected by D’); aKkovOnotv L*; 
aKkovo8not 1022* 1799 

TOPAPPVOLEV | TAPAPVALEV P* x A B* D* L 1799 

€1 |] adeAdot et 1799 

QYYEA@V | HyyeAo” L; MayeA@v (sic) 223 

AaANPEIC | AMANAic D* (itac.) 

TAPABAOoIs | TAPABacEts A (itac.) 

exoevéouedba | exoevgaue.. P*?'*; exoevEopev 056; exdevsouo 0142* 

NLEIs ] NUtc D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 

AaAEroGan |] AXHALGBCL X& (itac.); AaAEtoGe A (itac.?) 

OAKOVOAVTOV | AKOvDOVTMV 1799 

eBeBarwOn] eBeBarwOnt 0142 

OVVETLLAPTVPOVVTOG | ODVETLLOAPTVPOVVTEG P46 (corrected by original scribe); 
OVVLAPTLPOVVTES B*; OLUUAPTLPODVTES B 

OnLELOIs ] onLLOIc D* (corrected by D') 1799 (itac.) 

te | omit 0243 223 1022 1739 1799 

TEPAOLV | Tepaot BY L 056 0142 

Svvapeotv |] Suvapeot BS L 056 0142 

LLEPLOLLOLG | Beptcpoic X* (corrected by X’) 

QvTOv | TOV BEOv D* 

vonmetacev | vmetace BY 056 0142 

SLELOPTOPATO | SLELAPTOPETO 330 

a1] tig P*® 

LuLvnoKN | UnLVNOKN A 

NAattmous |] eAattwoas D* 

TL TAP ] tic yap P***"* (corrected by original scribe) 

d06n |] d0Ea 1799 

tun | ten P“° B* (itac.) 

EOTEOAVWOAG KVTOV | (X* partly illegible eotedavy... ..tOV; overwritten in X*) 

KQL KATEOTHOUS KVTOV... TOV XELPWV GOV | omit P*° B D’ K L 056 0142 1799 
vmetacac ] vmetatev 330 

eV YAP TH ] EV TO YAP X B D* 0243 1739; ev yop D* 

VMOTAE CU AVTO TA TAaVTA | vTOTAECA P**; vROTAEOA TA MAVTO B: TH TAVTA VTOTAECU HVT 
D 

QONKEV HLTH | CLOTH HONKEV p* 

to (2) Jomit P** 


2:9 


2:10 


2k 


2:12 
2:13 
2:14 


2:15 


2:16 


JAF 


2:18 


N.B. In 2:9-11, P® is defective for up to nine letters at the beginning of each line and occasional 
letters within the line 


tL | ttva D* 

NAQATTMLEVOV | ELATTM@LEVOV 0142 

BAemouev | BAet@pev L 056 0142 

TUN | tein P*° B* D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 
EOTEPAVWLEVOV |] EOTEPAVOLEVOV 330 

YOPUTL | Ypis 0243 1739“ (1739™"*"" illegible) 
yevontar | yevoeto D* 

empemev | expene B° L 056 0142 330 

ov | wv 330 

apxnyov | apxvyov L 

oMtnpias | Canc 1799 

TEAELWOML | TEALWOL X D (itac.) 


N.B. In 2:11, P” is defective for A whole line, oyracopevot...dt nv. In 2:11-2:15, A is defective 
for up to seven letters at the end of each line. 


yap | yap 0 056 0142 223; omit 330; adeAdor o 1799 

aytaCav |] o aylaf@v 0142 

ETOLOXVVETAL | AITALOXoVETAL A (itac.); eteoxyovetat D* (corrected by D') 
QASEAMOVS AVTOUS | ~ ALTOVS AdEAdOVG 0243 1022 1739 

KOAEL ] KAALV D* (corrected by D ') (itac.) 

EV LEOW | EULEOW A 

KQL MOALV...€7 ATO ] omit 056 0142 (h.a./h.t.) 

emet | em D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

KEKOLVOVIKEV | KEKOLVOVY KE L 056 0142 

OAPKOG KAL OLULATOG | CALATOG KO CAPKOG P*° x A BD 0243 1022 1739 
weteoxev | weteoxe B* 056 0142 

TOV KUOTOV | + TAONHWATMV D* (corrected by D'); tov avtev K 

Bavatov ] + Pavatov D* (corrected by D') 

TOVTEOTLV (TOVT EOTLV) | TOUT EOTL B 056 0142 

OTAAAAEN | ATOKATAAAAEN A; amaALaEEL KL; amarAaéens 056 0142 
SovAetac |] SovALAaG X D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 

emmiAaUBavetou (1) ] emtAauBavete A D* (corrected by D') (itac.?) 

CAAA OTEPUATOS ABpanu AAUBAVETaL ] omit 1799 (h.t.?) 
emiAauUBavetou (2) ] emtAavBaveto D* 

woetrev |] wderre BS 056 0142; worAev D (itac.) 

OLOLWOON Vat | MLOLWONVaL A; OLOLOBN VOL 330 

yevntat | yevnte D* (corrected by D') (itac.?) 

AaoKeoban | eikaoKeabe P*° A B* D* (itac.); AaoeoPan 330 

TOS LUAPTLAG ] TOLLS HLAPTLALG A 

TETOVOEV AUVTOG | TETOBEV P*xvid, Qvtoc TeTOVOEV D; TEetovOEV MvTOIC L 
TEIPAGOEIc ] omit X*; mIpaoGec X* D* (corrected by D') 
TeipaCopEvotic | TIpACoEOtc X& (itac.) 


3:1 


3:2 


3:3 


3:4 


3:5 
3:6 


3:7 


3:8 


3:9 


N.B. In 3:1-2, P** is defective for up to thirteen letters at the end of each line, as well as some 
letters within the line and the entire line (€€1@)to... TUN 


ETOVPAVLOD | OVPaVLOD 1799 

KATAVONOATE | KATAVONOCETE D*; KATAVONOATAL D’; Katevonoate 056 0142 

OWOAOWLAs | OWOAOYELAS A (itac. ) 

xpiotov Inoovv | Incovv P* x A B D* 0243 1739; Inoovv Xptotov D’ K L 056 0142 223 330 
1022 1799 

TOMOAVTL | ToINGav 330° 

Ka | omit 1799 

H@onV } Lavons P*°"" K L 056 0142 223 330 1799 

oA ] omit P*"" B 

TAELOVOG ] TALOVOG D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

S0ENs ovt0s ] ~ ovtoc S0ENs (P*"" .(v)......(N)¢) & A B D 1022(* ovtac 50615) 

Moony | phavonv B K L 056 0142 223 330 1799; umvoews D* (corrected by D’) 

Ka8 OGOV | COW 1022 

TA€ova. | TALova. D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

TLULNV | TELULNV B* 

EXEL TOD OLKOD ] EXEL or TOV OLKOV exer P“°? (P"° defective for TULNV and its immediate context, 
but the words Tov OLKOD are missing after €xet and without the word, the preceding line would 
have only about 22 letters instead of the usual 25-28; with them; the preceding line has 30) 
KATAOKELAGAG | KaTAGKEDACwV 056 0142 

o1Koc ] 0 ovKoc 056 0142*"" 

KaATAHOKEvaACETAL | KaTHOKEvaACETE A D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 

VITO TLVOG | AVWOBEV LO TLVOG 330 

TO TaVTO | Tavta P* x A B D* K 0243 1739 

KATAGKEDAGASG | OKEDaGAS K; KaTACKEvaACwV 056 0142 

8e0c ] omit L7" 
Maong | pavons P* x DK L223 330 1022 

ov ] og P”® D* (corrected by D') 0243" 1739 

OLKOG | 0 OLKOG 330 

EOUEV | LEV P*° (corrected by the original scribe) 

NLEIs ] NIG D* (itac.) 

eavrep ] cav X' (corrected by &*) B D* 0142° 0243 1739; kav X* 
TAPPHOLav | TAPNOLAV D* 

EXPL TEAOVG BeBarav J omit P*° B (1022 omit Lexpt TeAOUG only) 


N.B. In 3:7-10, A is defective for up to six letters at the beginning of each line. 


eav |] av0142* 

d@vns | + Lov Pio (corrected by original scribe) 

OkKAnpvvnte | oKAnpvvete 1799 

TOPOATLKPQAOLLO | TIPAOLO (!) X 

TELPAOLLOD | TLPAOLOD X D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 

TH EPHLO | THI (sic.) eprU@ 056" 0142 

ov ] ozov D* (corrected by D | 

we (1) J omit P* x* A B D* 

DUOV ] NU@V A 

Ed0KILASOV ue ] EV SOKLLLAOLO P*° x *(A ev dsoKiwof..](a)) B D* 0243 1739; evdoxuaoayv LE 
D 
evdov | td0v A (itac.?) 


3:10 


3:11 
3:12 


3:13 


3:14 


3:15 


3:16 


3:17 


3:18 


3:19 


TEOOUAPAKOVTA | TECOEPAHKOVTO P* x AN? Be (B° uncertain); M' (i.e. numeral) D 
510 ] omit 056 0142 

TPOGWYOLOA | TPODWXOELOA A D’ (itac.); TPCGWYONOa K L 1022 

exetvy | tavtn P* & A B D* (corrected by D') 0243 1739 

eitov ] ema A D! 056 0142 223 1799; evmav D* 

de ] omit 1799 


N.B. In 3:12-13, P”* is defective for up to seven letters at the beginning of each line and certain 
characters within the lins, as well as missing the entire line (Ka@A€l)tOU VO... EF DULWV 


€l ] omit 1799 

BAemete KdEAGO1] PAETETAL AdEAdoL 330; adEAdOL BAETETE 1799 
eotat | cote D* (corrected by D ) 

ANMLOTLAG | ATLOTELAG A (itac.) 
TOPAKAAELTE | TAPAKOAAELTAL 330 

axpis |] axpt 0243 1739 

TO ONLEPOV | TO. ONLEPOV (i.e. TOV ONMEPOV?) D 
KOAELTE ] KAELTOL A 

tic e& vLMV ] €& VLWV TIGB D K L330 223 1799 (P* illegible) 

TNS ALAPTLAS | ApLaAptLats D* (corrected by D') 

YEYOVALEV TOD XYPLOTOD | ~ TOV YPLOTOD YEYOVOLLEV P* x A BD 0243 1739; YEYOVOAMLEV 
XPiotov L 

VIOOTAGEWS | + AVTOV A; VTODYAGEWS (sic.) B* 

AeyeoOa | AeyeoOe A (itac.?) 

OkKANpvvNtE |] oKANpvveETE D* 

QUYLTTOV | EyoTTOD X 

LacEwcs | LAvVGEMs P* X BD K L 056 0142 330 1022 1799; wvcedc 223 

TLOLV | TLOL BS L 056 0142 

de ]+ KoA 

TPOGWYOoEV | TPOGMYGEloEV A (itac.); TPOCMY108E B® 056 0142; tpocowWYONOE L; 
TpocwyxSeroa 330; TPocwMyOnoar 1022" 

TEOOUAPAKOVTA | TEGOEPAKOVTO P* x A B* (corrected by B): M' (G.e. numeral) D 
AUAPTHOQOLY | ATELONOQOLV A. 

emeoev | emecav D; execov 056" 223 1799; enece 1022 

TLoLv | tot BS L 056 0142 

MLOGEV ] MUMoEV 0243*"""; LOGE BY L 056 0142 

anevenoao. | amotnoaot P***; amenoaow X& D* (corrected by D') (itac.); amevenoaor 
B‘ 056 0142 

BAemouev |] BAet@pev 1022* 

eloeAGelv | EloeAOiv X& D* (corrected by D’) (itac.); eA@etv 0142* 1022 

dt] dia D’ K L 330 


vid 


4:1 


4:2 


4:3 


EVNYYEALOLEVOL | EvAyyeALoUEVOL 0142 

ooPNOapEV |] AdEAdOL OOBNHA@pLEV 330 1799 

KOTOAAELTOMEVNS | KATHAITOMEVNS X D* (itac.) 

ETLOLYYEALAG | ETAYyEAELas A (itac.); THS emayyeALac D* 

eloeOelv ] eloeAOiv & D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

doKn | doxet L 056 0142 0243 1022* (itac?); ov SvuvNnO@pEV doKN 330 
VOTEPNKEVaL | VOTEPI Kevan L 

KQKELVOL |] EKETVOL 223 

OVYKEKPQLEVOG | ODVKEKEPAOLEVOUG P* A B* (BSD'L OVYKEKEPHOLEVONG) D*; 
OVVKEKEPQOLLEVOG X; OVYKEKEPAOLEVOVG 0243 1739; ovyKeKpapEVOUG (D 
OVVKEKPQOLEVODG) 223 330 1799; ovyKeKpanpEevons 1022; ovyKeKpapEevons 0142 
TLOTEL | TLOTL D* (corrected by D ‘) (itac.) 

TOLG AKOVOQOLV | TOV AKOVOAVTMOV D* 

ELOEPXOLEDE | ELoEpyaMuEBaA A 

yap |] ovv X& A 0243 1739 

THV | omit P* B D* (corrected by D’) 


0243 breaks off after 4:3 eg THV; resumes 12:20 [ALBo]BoAnOnoetar 


0243 breaks off after 4:3 e1¢ THV; resumes 12:20 [ALBo]BoAnOnoetar 


N.B. In 12:20-21, P® is defective for several letters per line, including the entire lines doBepov 


TV...EKOOBOG ELL 
N.B. B is defective for the entire final portion of Hebrews 


12:20 ALBoPoANPnoEtat | ALBBOBOALONGETAL 330 


122A 


1222 


12:23 


12:24 


1 Boast KatatiEevOnoetan J omit P*’ x A D K L 056 0142 0243 223 1022 1739 1799 

Kat (1) ] omit 056 0142 (330 illegible but has space) 

ovtmc ] ovtM X* (corrected by X2) A K (P*° 0(v).. at end of line); ov D* (corrected by D') 

nv ] n &* (corrected by &’) 

LwWONnS |] LU@voNns X K L 056 0142 223 330 1799; umons yap 1022 

EkdoBos | evdoBoc 0243, eudoBoc 1739 

eu | omit X* (corrected by &”) 

EVTPOLLOG | EKTPOLWOG X D* 

OAAG ] ov yap A 

OLOV | OELWV P* px (corrected by D') (itac.) 

Kat |] omit D* 

TOAEL ] TOA D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

IepovoaAny exovpavia | IepovoaAny exovpaviov A*; exovpaviw IepovoaAny D*”; ATL 
ETOVVIL (sic) 056 0142 

LUVPLAOLV | LUPLOV AyLaV D*; WOPLAOLV AayLOV D 
Tavnyopet | Tavyupt D (itac.); avyyopriCet 223 
EKKANOoLe | ekKATOLav 056 0142*""" 

EV OVPAVOLS ATOYEYPAULEVOV | ~ ATOYEYPALWEVOV EV OVPAVOLG P* x A DL 0243 1022 
1739 

Kpttn | Kptoe D* (corrected by original scribe) 

TaVTOV ] omit P*« 
TVEVUQOLV | TVEDLAOL X 
(corrected by original scribe) 

SLKOLOV TETEAELWLEVOV ] TEALOV (i.e. TEAELWV) SESLKAL@LEVOLIG X* (corrected by X*); Suka1wv 
TeBEUEAL@pEVav D*; SiKALwV TeTELEAL@MEVOV D' (corrected by D’); SuKaLav 
TeSeuEret@pevav D*; SuKawv teteAELOpEVaV 056 0142 

HWEOLTNH | "WEOITYS D* (corrected by D'); LEOLTNL (sic) 056 0142 

uoov ] Inoovg Xptotoc P“”® 

Kpetttova | Kpittova, P*® (itac.); Kpevttov (X A D* Kpittov itac.) D” K L 056 0142 0243 223 
330 1739 1799 

TAPE TOV aBEr | Tapa to aBer P“° L; omit 056* 0142: mapa aPer 056° 


yenid (corrected by D’) 


Vid e-vid 


056 0142; nvevpwati D* (corrected by D'); nvevuatoc K 


12:25 


12:26 


12:27 


12:28 


12:29 


N.B. In 12:25-13:2, L is heavily corrected; either the first hand or the corrector is usually illegible. 


BAemete | adeAdor BAetete 1799 

TOAPALTHONOVE | TAPETHONOVaL D*; TapEetNoNnovEe D! 223 

AaAOvVTa | + DLV (DULELV D*) D 

egvyov | eSedvyov X* (corrected by X*) A; epvyov D* 

TOV ETL THS NG ] emt yng P*™ N* A D 0243" 1739; tov emt yg P*** 2K (L* t(ov) emt y(n). 
but space implies this reading) 056 0142 223 330 1022 1799 

TOAPOLTNOAWEVOL | TAPETHOAMEVOL D*; TApOITHOapEVOV 330 

xpnuatiGovta ] tov xonwatiCovta P*** X* A D 0243; ypnpatioavta 1739 

TOAAM |] TOAD & A D* 

ol tov |] tov P* 

ovpavav | ovpavon 0243 223 1739 1799 

ANMOOTPEDOLEVOL | ATOOTPEMOLEVOV p*° 

ov (1) ] et P***; omit P** 

YN | omit 0243 1739 

eoaAevoev | coadevoe L 056 0142 

emnyyeAetoau |] ennvyeAetar D; exvyyeAtou 1799 

Aey@v ett | Aeyov 011 056 0142 1022; Aeymp ott Ett 0243 1739 

aras eyo | eyo ataég D 

ceo | cetow P*° (X o1o@ itac.) A 0243 1739; o1w Aeyet D*; GeL@ Aeyet D! (corrected by D’) 
TOV OVPaVOV | THV OVPavoOV (!) 1799 

TWV OOAEVOLEVOV THV | THY TOV GAAEVOLEVO@V X* A; THV TOV OOAEDOLEVOV THV X*; TOV 
oorevopevav P* D* 0243 1739 

WO HELV TH UN COAEDOLEVE | omit A 

Levy |] utvn & D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 

Baoiretav | Baoidtav D* (corrected by D') L (itac.); adeAoou Baotrerav 1799 
TAPAAAUPAVOVTES | TAPAAABavovtEs 330; TapAAaBovtEs 1022 

exauev ] exouev P** % K 1799 

Aatpevapev | Aatpevompev P**; Aatpevopev X K 056 0142 0243 223 330 1022 1739 1799 
EVAPEOTWG | EVYAPLOTWS D* 056 0142 

TW | THI (sic) 056 0142 

aisovs Ka evraerac ] evraPerac Kot Seoug P*°"! (xX * D* evAaBiac) X° A: ~ evraPetac 
KL A600 X*D 0243 1739 


id 


N.B. In 12:29-31:3:, P”° is defective for up to nine letters at the beginning of each line, including 
the entire line (EEvioav) TES... UILVNOKEOVE TOV in verse 3 


Ka |] Kvptoc D* (corrected by D') 
KATAVAALOKOV |] KATAVLOKOV 056; KATAVAALOKOV 1799 


13:2 tS o1A0geviacs |] tHV OLAOELVLAV N* (corrected by X*) 
etiAavOavecdbe | emiAavOavec8c A D* (corrected by D') 056 0142 330 (itac.?) 
Ota TAHVTNS | St AVTNS K 
13:3 Seomiwv | Sedenevav D* (corrected by D') 
KAKODYOVLEVOV | KAKOYODLEVOV D? KL 0243 1739 
13:4 Tito | Tettoc D* (corrected by D') 
EV TAOL | EV TAOL 056; EV TAOLV 330; EUTaAOL 1022 
Se ] yop P*° & A D* 0243 1739* 
Kpivet | KpLvt X D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 
13:5 adidapyvpos |] AbAAPYLPOGS (sic) 0243; AdvAaPYLPOG 1799* 
apkovuevot |] apKovpevoc P** "0243 1739* 
ov5 ov 11 | ovde un P* 
EYKATAALTO (D* EVKATAALT) ] EYKATOHAELTO (P* evcatarerm@) & A D* K L 0243 330 1739 
13:6 nas Aeyew | Aeyet P*; Aeywv Nas D* (itac.); Aeyetv NWac D'; Aeyerv P** 0243 1739 
KOU | omit X* 1739 
13:7 uvrnovevete |] adeAdot UvNnWovevete 1799 
NYOVLLEVOV | TPONyovLEVaV D* 
DOV ] omit P*° D* 
vutv ] vuetv P* (itac.) 
wv ] ac P* 
exBaowv | eyBaotv P** 
UltetaGe ] weterode P* (itac.); pero@a1 A D* (corrected by D') 330 (itac.?) 
13:8 xOec ] exec P*® & A D* 0243 1739 
Katt | omit P*°* 
0 Jomit p46-vid 
aL@vas | + auNnv D* 


N.B. In 13:9-13 A is defective for up to seven letters at the end of each line. 


13:9 Kou Eeviac | Eeviag P***; omit 056 0142 (h.t.?) 
Tepioepecbe | rapaepecbe P**™" x (A D* napadepecbat (corrected by D')) 056 0142 0243 
223 1022 1739 1799 
Xaptr | yap 330 
BeBarovobat | BeBarovobe X& (itac.?) 
OVK MbEANANHOAY | ODK OdEANBNHOAY 056; OdEANONOav 0142 
TEPLTOAVTINOAVTEG | MEPLTATOVVTEG P* x* A D* 
13:10 oayetv | day D* (corrected by D') 
e€ovolay | omit D* 0243 (corrected by D’) 
TN OKNVN | THL OKNVNL (sic.) 056 0142 


L breaks off at 13:10 after €& (Ov) (Mary)... 


N.B. In 13:11-12, P” is defective for up to seven letters at the end of each line, including the entire 
line tTHS TapEeUBOANs ' S10 KOU 1NOOVG. 


13:11 yop ] omit P*° 
Elobepetat ] eLodepete D* (corrected by D') 0243 (itac.?) 
Cwov | Cwov D* (corrected by D') (itac.?) 
TEPL OWLAPTLASG |] omit A 
KataKoretoa | P*°* Konetan (?) (P*°* defective but P*” adds Kata); KataKeEeTat A (itac.?); 
KATAVAALGKOVTAL D* (corrected by D') 
TapEenBorns | apevBoAnc D* (corrected by D') 


13s12 


13:13 


13:14 
13:15 


13:16 


Loy 


13:18 


13:19 


13:20 


Inoovg | 0 Inoovs 330 

TvAns | mapeuBorncs P*° 

emadev | omit X* (corrected by X’) 

eSepympeba | eSepyoue8a D K 056 0142 1022* 

overSiouov | oviStcpov D* (corrected by D') 

wde | + We D* (corrected by original scribe) (dittog? Or read perhaps “eLEevovoav?) 

51 HLTOD |] S10 TOVTO K 

ovv | omit PA? x Dee? (D' illegible but adds about three letters) 

AVAMEPOLEV | OWOMEPOLEY K 

8votav | avotac P** 

SLATAVTOG ] omit 1022 

TH DEW | TAL OMt (sic) 056 0142 

TOVTEOTLV | TOUTEOTL 056 0142; omit 1799 

de | te P**; 8 D* 

EVTOUAG | EVTOLEQALG P*. evToiedc A 

KOWVaVLas | THS KOLVaVIac P“* D* 1022 

eTLAAVOaVMEecbE | ETLAAVOaVEGPat D* (corrected by D') 

EVOAPEOTELTAL | EVAPEOTITAL X A (itac.); evapeotette D* (corrected by D’); EVEPYETELTOLL 
0243" (y uncertain) 

Teed | me\BecGo1 D* (corrected by D'); adeAgou meBecbe 1799 

kat (1) ] Kar Ko 0243 

QVTOL |] MVTOIS AVTOL X? 

VIED TOV WOXMV VUOV WS AOYOV ATOSWOOVTES | ~ WC AOYOV ATOSMOOVTES DIED TOV WOXOV 
vUa@v A; omit @¢ D* (corrected by D*) and anod@oovtat (corrected by D ') D¥+ TEPL VDUWV D* 
(corrected by D’); amodSwoovtac for anoSwoovtec P**: anoSmcovtat for anoSmoovtec 0142 
TOLWOLV | TOLWOL 056 

vutv ] vuetv P** 

TPOGEDXEOVE | TPOGELYEOSaL KOU D* (corrected by D') 
TETOLWOMEV YAP OTL KAANV OvVELSNOLV] TELOOHEOO. YAP OTL KoA ovvetsjotv P*" A 
(m180nE80 and ovvldjnow D*) (ovvldnolv D’) (corrected by D *) 0243 1739: ott KOANV 8a yap 
OTL KAANV GLVLENOLV X*; TENOLOALLEV YAP OTL KAANV ODVVLSNOLV X*; TETOLOQLEV YOLP OTL 
ODVELSNOLV KOANV 1022 

ev J omit P**« 

TAO ] taci P*° 056 

AVAOTPEdECBAL | AVAOTPEdEOOE A (itac.?) 


N.B. In 13:19P* is defective for up to five letters at the end of each line plus the entire; 13:20 is 
almost entirely missing 


TOAXLOV | TAXELOV P* x AK (itac.); TaXVOV 1799 

ATOKATAOTAO | (P*° ATO(KATH).(8)@ = ATOKATAGOW?) (K* ATOKA(OT)... (corrected by 
original scribe)) 

avayayov | avaywyov 056 

TOWEVEO | TOULNVa D* 

Inoovv |] + Xptotov D* 056 0142 223 


N.B. In 13:21 A is defective for up to two letters at the end of each line. In 13:21-24, A is defective 
for up to six letters at the beginning of each line. 


13:21 vuacs ] nwa D* (corrected by D’) 
ev (1) J omit P***""* 
epyw | to P**; omit & D* 1022*; + Kat Aoyw A 
Ayaoa | ayaa 056 
TOOL | + NUac D* (corrected by D') 
avtov ] + avto P**: + avutw X* A 1739™"8" 
vutv ] nut (P“* new) & A D K 056 0142 0243 330 1739 
INoov XPtotov | 1NOOVG XPLOTOG P46 
w ] a (2) 0243" 
TOV CLOVE ] omit P*° D 223 1022 
13:22 avexeode | avexeo8o1 D* (corrected by D') 056 0142 
tov AOYOV | TOVG AOYOUs 1022 
yap | omit X* (corrected by X&’) 
EMEOTELAG | ameoterda P*** (corrected by original scribe) D! (D* aneottAM) D': exeottAG X 
(itac.) 
vutv ] vuerv P* 
13:23 ywwewoxete | yetvwoxete P** (itac.) 
adeAdov ] + nuov P*° x * (A [..ev]) D* 0243 1739 
TLOBEOV | TetLoEov P*? 
amorervpevov | ao P****"* (corrected by original scribe) 
TaXLoV | taxerov P*° A K (itac.) 
epxnto | epynode X* (corrected by X’); epynte D* (corrected by D') 
13:24 atacacbe | amacnocbat D; aomacanode de 056 0142 
Tavtac (1) ] omit P* 
KOLL MAVTAS TODS aLyLOVS ] omit P**« 
aonaCovtar | aomatovte 1799* 
Ot ] ol aytot 1799 
13:25 vpov ] omit P*; tev ayov D* 
anv Jomit P*° x* 


The Manuscripts: 


po 


Papyrus Chester Beatty II; also University of Michigan Inv. 6238. 

Papyrus manuscript, generally dated to about 200 C.E., though earlier dates have been proposed. 
Contains the Pauline Epistles with many lacunae. In Hebrews, it lacks 9:18, 10:21, 10:31, and 
portions of other verses. Generally listed as Alexandrian with “Western” readings, though in fact it 
is not simply an Alexandrian witness but belongs to a special type which it shares with B. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Codex Sinaiticus, British Museum Add. 43725 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the fourth century. Contains the New Testament compete 
Text is Alexandrian. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Codex Alexandrinus, British Museum Royal 1 D. VIII 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the fifth century. Contains the New Testament with some 
lacunae, including 2 Cor. 4:14-12:16. The manuscript is complete for Hebrews, but has many 
passages which are difficult to read. Text is Alexandrian. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Codex Vaticanus, Vatican Library Greek 1209 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the fourth century. Probably originally contained the 
complete New Testament; now lacks Hebrews 9:14-end along with the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, 
and the Apocalypse. In Paul, the text us usually listed as Alexandrian with “Western” readings, but 
it in fact goes with P** and perhaps 1739. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Codex Claromontanus, Paris National Library Greek 107, 107AB 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the sixth century. Bilingual manuscript of Paul, lacking 
Romans 1|:1-6 and with a few leaves (none in Hebrews) in a later hand. “Western” text (i.e. 
readings are close to those of the Latin versions) 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Codex Mosquensis, Moscow Historical Library V.93, $.97 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the ninth century. Commentary manuscript. Probably 
originally contained the Acts and Epistles; now lacks Acts as well as Romans 10:18-1 Cor. 6:18 anc 
1 Cor. 8:8-11. In Paul, the text is basically Byzantine, with the particular sort of text associated witt 
John of Damascus’s commentary. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 
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Codex Angelicus, Rome/Angelican Library 39 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the ninth century. Originally contained the Acts and 
Epistles; now lacks Acts 1:1-8:10, Hebr. 13:10-end. In Paul, the text is clearly Byzantine. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Paris, National Library Coislin. Gr. 26 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the tenth century. Commentary manuscript. Contains the 
Acts and Epistles complete. In Paul, the text is basically Byzantine, with the particular sort of text 
associated with Oecumenius’s commentary. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus. 

Munich State Library Greek 375 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the tenth century. Commentary manuscript. Contains the 
Acts and Epistles complete. In Paul, the text is basically Byzantine, with the particular sort of text 
associated with Oecumenius’s commentary. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus. 

Codex Ruber, Hamburg, University Library Cod. 50 in scrin.; also Venice, San Marco Library 983 
Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the tenth century, though Zuntz prefers a later date. 
Original contents unknown; now consists of 1 Cor. 13:4-end, 2 Corinthians, and Hebrews 1:1-4:3, 
12:20-13:25. The portion in Hebrews was originally designated 0121(b) until it was discovered to 
be identical with the Corinthian fragment 0243. Written in red ink. The text is extremely close to 
1739. 

Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the 
appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament aud Papyrus; also against the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition 

Ann Arbor, University of Michgan MS. 34. 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the fourteenth century. Contains the Acts and Epistles 
with some minor lacunae (including Hebrews 1:1—6). An unusually ornate volume for a 
praxapostolos. The text is Byzantine; von Soden identified it as K°, and spot checks seem to 
confirm this. 

Source for Collation: Kenneth W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi 

Saint Petersburg, Public Library Gr. 101. 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the twelfth century. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles with some lacunae. In Paul, the text has more Byzantine readings than anything else, but is 
by no means purely Byzantine; the type is found in a handful of other minuscules (451, parts of 
2492, probably 2400) 

Source for Collation: M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344. (Note: The 
manuscript, which von Soden considers to belong to the r type, is listed in Von Soden’s apparatus. 
but the collation is extremely inaccurate — the worst of all those I tested. It should simply be 
ignored.) 

Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery Ms. 533 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the fourteenth century. Contains the Acts and Epistles 
complete. In Paul, most of the text is Byzantine, but in the Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews it shifts, 
apparently becoming an ally of the 1505-161 1—2495-Harklean group. 

Source for Collation: Kenneth W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi 


1739 


1799 


Athos, Laura B' 64 

Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the fourteenth century. Contains the Acts and Epistles 
complete (Acts 1:1—2:6 are from a later hand; from the pagination, the manuscript probably 
originally contained the Gospels as well, and when the two were separated, the first portions of 
Acts remained with the Gospels). In Paul, most of the text is is the best representative of a type also 
represented by 0243 (a very close relative) and 0121 (which may even be a descendent), as well as 
(more weakly, and partially) by 6 424° 630 1881 2200. This type is often listed as Alexandrian, but 
is clearly distinct from the mainstreams Alexandrian text of & A etc. 

Source for Collation: K. Lake and S. New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts; checked 
against the Nestle-Aland 27th edition 

Princeton (New Jersey), University Library Med. a. Ren. Ms. Garrett 8 

Parchment manuscript, dated to the twelfth or thirteenth century. Contains the Acts and Epistles 
with some minor lacunae (Hebrews is complete). In Paul, the text is mostly Byzantine, but with a 
few readings against the Byzantine bulk. These do not appear to be of any particular type, and may 
be derived from the lectionary; 1799 has the lectionary incipits incorporated into the text. 

Source for Collation: Kenneth W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi 
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Contents: Introduction * Chart of Nomina Sacra * Footnotes 


Introduction 


Ancient manuscripts were, of course, written by hand, often in large uncial scripts, on papyrus 
(moderately expensive) or parchment (even more expensive). The expense of writing materials 
and the time needed to copy a manuscript meant that every attempt had to be made to save 
space. 


One way to conserve materials was abbreviations. A number of strategies were adopted at one 
time or another -- e.g. a Superscript sigma at the end of a word, a bar representing a terminal 
nu, or a special symbol such as an elaborate script kappa for KAI. 


The Christians went a step further by creating the nomina sacra ("sacred names"). These were 
abbreviations formed by taking the first one or two letters of certain words, plus the final 
letter(s) (to determine the inflection), omitting the intervening letters, and drawing a line over the 
whole. 


The reason for the development of the nomina sacra is disputed and will not be covered here! 


The use of nomina sacra became standard at a very early date.[°2] By the third century their 
presence or absence can be used to tell a Christian from a Jewish codex of the Old Testament. 
The use of the abbreviations at this time was slightly haphazard (e.g. one or two scribes might 
use the abbreviation Ix for Joshua; in later use it would have been reserved exclusively for 
Jesus; similarly, should omtnp be abbreviated if not used for Jesus?). One or two marginal 
abbreviations fluctuated in their use (e.g. the Egerton Gospel abbreviates zpoodntac). But by 
Byzantine times a list of fifteen nomina sacra had been generally adopted. They were as 
follows: 


Chart of the Standard Nomina Sacra 
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Abbreviation Stands for Meaning 
cov R, ec p come ¢, human being 
Serb Sccufens David 

ac feo God 

1A LopecnA, Israel 
TAL LepovocAny Jerusalem 
16, Lyjoous Jesus 

KE KUpLOS [the] Lord 
utp untnp rother 
ouvar, oUpCVOS heaven(s) 
TIP TCT Tp father 
THC TIVED LO spirit 

OTe oT cuppa cross 

one GUITT| savior 

ue uLOT, son 

ri ¥PLOT OC, Christ 


Footnotes 


1. A good brief summary of ideas on the matter can be found in Bruce M. Metzger, Manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible: An Introduction to Paleography (1981), pp.36-37. [back] 


2. There are no nomina sacra visible in P52; the line length perhaps implies the use of the 
abbreviation IN, but this is not certain (see discussion in the entry on P22). The substantial early 


papyri use the abbreviations at least intermittently. 
According to Scrivener, the Old Uncials use the following abbreviations: 


e Vaticanus (B) abbreviates ©coo Kvupioc Inoove Xpiotoo mvevua (generally only these, 
although the Old Testament sometimes abbreviates avOpwxoo as well as Iopanar 
IepovoaAny) 

e Bezae (D) abbreviates only @eoo Inoove Kvpioc Xptiotoo (D F G of Paul also follow this 
usage, but rather inconsistently) 

e Z"seldom abridges." 

e Labbreviates Ilatnp as IITHP 

e Codex 700 abbreviates e8vav as EON. 
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e The Bodleian Genesis has an odd abbreviation (ITAPNOX with a theta above the line) for 
TOPOEVOO. 


[back] 
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Versions of the New Testament 


Contents: Introduction * Anglo-Saxon * Arabic * Armenian * Coptic: Sahidic, Bohairic, Other Coptic 
versions * Ethiopic * Georgian * Gothic * Latin: Old Latin, Vulgate * Old Church Slavonic * Syriac: 


Diatessaron, Old Syriac, Peshitta, Philoxenian, Harklean, Palestinian, "Karkaphensian" 


Introduction 


The New Testament was written in Greek. This was certainly the best language for it to be written in; it 
was flexible and widely understood. 


But not universally understood. In the west, there were many who spoke only Latin. In the east, some 
spoke only the Syriac/Aramaic dialects. In Egypt the native language was Coptic. And beyond the 
borders of the Roman Empire there were peoples who spoke even stranger languages -- Armenian, 
Georgian, Ethiopic, Gothic, Slavonic. 


In some areas it was the habit to read the scriptures in Greek whether people understood it or not. But 
eventually someone had the idea of translating the scriptures into local dialects (we now call these 
translations "versions"). This was more of an innovation than we realize today; translations of ancient 
literature were rare. The Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible was one of the very first. Despite 
the lack of translations in antiquity, it is effectively certain that Latin versions were in existence by the 
late second century, and that by the fourth there were also versions in Syriac and several of the Coptic 
dialects. Versions in Armenian and Georgian followed, and eventually many other languages. 


The role of the versions in textual criticism has been much debated. Since they are not in the original 
language, some people discount them because there are variants they simply cannot convey. But 
others note, correctly, that these versions convey texts from a very early date. In many instances the 
text-types they convey survive very poorly or not at all in Greek. 


It is true that the versions often have suffered corruption of their own in the centuries since their 
translation. But such variants usually are of a nature peculiar to the version, and so can be gotten 
around. When properly used, the versions are one of the best and leading tools of textual criticism. 


This essay does not attempt to fully spell out the history and limitations of the versions. These points 
will briefly be touched on, but the emphasis is on the textual nature of the versions. Those who wish to 
learn more about the history of the versions are advised to consult a reference such as Bruce M. 
Metzger's The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1977). 


In the list which follows, the versions are listed in alphabetical order. 
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Anglo-Saxon 


Although Roman Britain was Christian, the Anglo-Saxon 
invasions of the late fifth century effectively wiped out 
Roman Christianity. And it would be centuries before 
Christianity completely took control of the island, because 
the German invaders immediately split the island into 
dozens of small states, of which seven survived to 
become the "Seven Kingdoms of Britain": Northumbria, 
Mercia, Wessex, Essex, Sussex, Kent, and East Anglia. 
To make matters worse, all these kingdoms had slightly 
different dialects. 


It was in 563 that Saint Columba founded the religious 
center on lona, bringing Celtic Christianity back to 
northern Britain. In 596 Pope Gregory the Great sent 
Augustine to Canterbury to return southern Britain to 
Christ. The two Christian sects were formally reconciled 
at the Synod of Whitby in 664. This did not make Britain 
Christian, but the way was at last clear. 


The earliest attempts at Anglo-Saxon versions probably 
date from this time, but they have not survived. Nor has 
the translation of John made by the Venerable Bede. 

Alfred the Great worked at a translation, but it seems a 
never to have been completed. All that is known to have [he Lindisfarne Gospels (Wordsworth's Y -- 


existed is a portion of the psalms, including a detailed Latin vulgate text with interlinear glosses in 

(though often fanciful) commentary said to have been by —_—‘the Northumbrian dialect (shown in red 

Alfred himself. (In this connection it may be worth noting —"/ghlight). The Latin is from the seventh 

that Asser, Alfred's biographer, at several points quotes} Ce/tury; the interlinear is from the tenth. The 

the Bible in Old Latin rather than Vulgate forms.) decorated page alii John 1:1 is 
shown. 


Our earliest surviving Anglo-Saxon versions date from 
probably the tenth century. Several of these are 
continuous text versions; others are interlinear glosses to 
Latin manuscripts. The interlinears are in several dialects. 


In many ways the Anglo-Saxon was better suited to literal Bible translation than is modern English, 
since it Anglo-Saxon is an inflected language with greater freedom of word order than modern English. 
Since, however, all Anglo-Saxon translations are taken from the Vulgate, they have little critical value. 
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Arabic 


Arabic translations of the New 
Testament are numerous. They 
are also very diverse. They are 
believed to have been made from, 
among others, Greek, Syriac, and 
Coptic exemplars. Other sources 
may be possible. 


Although there are hints in the 
records of Arabic versions made 
before the Islamic conquests, the 
earliest manuscripts seem to date 
from the ninth century. The oldest 
dated manuscript of the version 
(Sinai arab. 151) comes from 867 
C.E. The translations probably are 
not more than a century or two 
older. 


Several of the translations are 
reported to be very free. In any 
case, Arabic is a Semitic language 
(which, like Hebrew, has a 
consonantal alphabet, leaving 
room for interpretation of vowels) 
and frequently cannot transmit the 
more subtle nuances of Greek 
grammar. In addition, written 
Arabic was largely frozen by the 
Koran, while the spoken language 
continued to evolve and develop 
regional differences. This makes 
the Arabic versions somewhat less 
vernacular than other translations. 
This would probably tend to 
preserve the original readings, but 
may result in some rather peculiar 
variants. 


The texts of the Arabic versions 
have not, to this point, been 
adequately studied. Some seem to 
be purely or primarily Byzantine, 
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Folio 1 recto of Sinai Arabic 71 (Xth century), Matthew 
23:3-15. 
Thanks to Jean Valentin 
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but at least some are reported to 
contain "Caesarean" readings. 
Others are said to be Alexandrian. 
Still others, with something of an 
"Old Syriac" cast, may be 
"Western." 


Several late manuscripts preserve an Arabic Diatessaron. The text exists in two forms, but both seem 
to have been influenced by the Peshitta. They are generally regarded as having little value for 
Diatessaric studies. 


It will be obvious that the Arabic versions are overdue for a careful study and classification. 


Armenian 


The Armenian translation of the Bible has been called "The Queen of the Versions." 


The title is deserved. The Armenian is unique in that its rendering of the New Testament is clear, 
accurate, and literal -- and at the same time stylisticly excellent. It also has an interesting underlying 
text. 


The origin of the Armenian version is mysterious. We have some historical documents, but these may 
raise more questions than they solve. 


The most recent summary on the subject, that of Joseph M. Alexanian, states that the initial Armenian 
translation (Arm 1) was made from the Old Syriac in 406-414 C.E. This was followed by a revised 
translation (Arm 2) made from the Greek after the Council of Ephesus in 431. He suggests that further 
revisions followed. 


In assessing Alexanian's claims, one should keep in mind that there are no Armenian manuscripts of 
this era, and the patristic citations, while abundant, have not been properly studied or catalogued. 


Armenia is strongly linked with Syrian Christianity. The country turned officially Christian before 
Constantine, in an era when the only Christian states were a few Syriac principalities such as Edessa. 
One would therefore expect the earliest Armenian versions to show strong signs of Syriac influence. 


The signs of Syriac influence exist (among them, manuscripts with 3 Corinthians and without Philemon) 
-- but so do signs of Greek influence. In addition, the text of the Armenian matches neither the extant 
Old Syriac nor the Peshitta. It appears to be much more closely linked with the "Ceesarean" text. In 
fact, the Armenian is arguably the best witness to that text. 


The history of the Armenian version is closely tied in with the history of the written Armenian language. 
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After perhaps an unsuccessful attempt by a cleric named Daniel, the Armenian alphabet is reported to 
have been created by Mesrop, the friend and co-worker of the Armenian church leader Sahak. The 
year is reported to have been 406, and the impetus for the invention is said to have been the need for a 
way to record the Armenian Bible. Said translation was finished in the dozen or so years after Mesrop 
began his work. 


Despite Alexanian, the basis of the version remains in dispute. Good scholars have argued both for 
Syriac and for Greek. There are passages where the wording seems to argue for a Syriac original -- but 
others that argue equally forceably for a Greek base. 


At least three explanations are possible for this. One is 
that the Armenian was translated from the Greek, but 
1: that the translator was intimately familiar with a Syriac 
-6br PCP but wate & 1- rendering. An alternate proposal is that the Armenian 
was translated in several stages. The earliest stage 


Urwerturtou.e th was probably a translation from one or another Old 
Syriac versions, or perhaps from the Syriac 
“bE ¥ fe ops ONS Eye a peece ty This nie ee revised ene the Greek, 
PGUIGEL- bu Darts , perhaps from a "Czesarean" witness. Further revisions 
: BeOS I, Ore ™ may have increased the number of Byzantine 
sr runrvemper readings. Finally, there may have been two separate 
” Se ation rim, SD translations (Conybeare suggests that Mesrop 


. translated from the Greek and Sahak from the Syriac) 
* which were eventually combined. 


ns bua PLU ECU PSU 


A portion of one column of the famous 
Armenian MS. Matenadaran 2374 
(formerly Etchmiadzin 229), dated 989 
C.E. Mark 16:8-9 are shown. The 
famous reference to the presbyter 
Arist(i)on is highlighted in red. 


The Armenian "Majority Text" has been credited to 
Nerses of Lambron, who revised the Apocalypse, and 
perhaps the entire version, on the basis of the Greek 
in the twelfth century. This late text, however, has little 
value; it is noticeably more Byzantine than the early 
text. Fortunately, the earliest Armenian manuscripts 
are much older than this; a number date from the ninth 
century. The oldest dated manuscript comes from 887 
C.E. (One manuscript claims a date of 602 C.E., but 
this is believed to be a forgery.) 


There are a few places where the Armenian renders the Greek rather freely (usually to bring out the 
sense more clearly); these have been compared to the Targums, and might possibly be evidence of 
Syriac influence. 


The link between the Armenian and the "Ceesarean" text was noticed early in the history of that type; 
Streeter commented on it, and even Blake (who thought the Armenian to be predominantly Byzantine) 
believed that it derived from a "Caesarean" form. The existence of the "Ceesarean" text is now 
considered questionable, but there is no doubt that the Armenian testifies to a text which is far removed 
from the Byzantine, and that it contains large numbers of Alexandrian readings as well as quite a 
number associated with the "Western" witnesses. The earliest witnesses generally either omit "Mark 
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16:9-20" or have some sort of indication that it is doubtful (the manuscript shown above may credit it to 
the presbyter Arist(i)on, though this remark is possibly from a later hand). "John 7:53-8:11" is also 
absent from most early copies. 


In the Acts and Epistles, the Armenian continues to display a text which is not Byzantine but not purely 
Alexandrian either. Yet -- in Paul at least -- it is not "Western." Nor does it agree with family 1739, nor 
with H, both of which have been labelled (probably falsely) "Caesarean." If the Armenian has any 
affinity in Paul at all, it is with family 2127 -- a late Alexandrian group with some degree of mixture. This 
is not surprising, since one of the leading witnesses to the family is 256, a Greek/Armenian diglot (in 
fact, the Armenian text of 256 is one of the earliest witnesses to the Armenian Epistles). 


Lyonnet felt that the Armenian text of the Catholic Epistles fell close to Vaticanus. In the Apocalypse, 
Conybeare saw an affinity to the Latin (in fact, he argued that it had been translated from the Latin and 
then revised -- as many as five times! -- from the Greek. This is probably needlessly complex, but the 
Latin ties are interesting. Jean Valentin offers the speculation that the Latin influence comes from the 
Crusades, when the Armenians and the Franks were in frequent contact and alliance.) 


The primary edition of the Armenian, that of Zohrab, is based mostly on relatively recent manuscripts 
and is not really a critical edition (although some variant readings are found in the margin, their support 
is not listed). Until a better edition of the version becomes available -- an urgent need, given the quality 
of the translation -- the text of the version must be used with caution. 


Coptic 


The language of Egypt endured for at least 3500 years before the Islamic conquest swept it aside in 
favour of Arabic. During that time it naturally underwent significant evolution. 


Coptic is the final stage of the evolution of Egyptian (the words "Copt" and "Coptic" are much-distorted 
versions of the name "Aigypt[os]"). Although there is no clear linguistic divide between Late Egyptian 
and Coptic, there is something of a literary one: Coptic is Egyptian written in an alphabet based on the 
Greek. It is widely stated that the Coptic alphabet (consisting of the twenty-four Greek letters plus 
seven letters -- give or take a few -- adopted from the Demotic) was developed because the old 
Egyptian Demotic alphabet was too strongly associated with paganism. This seems not to be true, 
however; the earliest surviving documents in the Coptic alphabet seem to have been magical texts. 
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It is at least reasonable to suppose that the Coptic alphabet demotic: “yy yy 9 | = 
was adopted because it was an alphabet -- the 5 


err 


hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic styles of Egyptian are all sais i | A 6 
syllabic systems with ideographic elements. And both pronounced sh f Aho} g iw 
hieratic and demotic have other problems: Hieratic is The six additional Coptic letters, 
difficult to write, and demotic, while much easier to copy, is showing the dem otic letters 
difficult to read. And neither represents vowels accurately. pipnnilipialle Alea nediiae 
Some scribe, wanting a true alphabetic script, took over the oe ee ee 

; Eqyptian Hieroglyphs" fp. 98 in 
Greek alphabet, adding a few demotic symbols to supply Reading the Past: Ancient Writings 
additional sounds. from Cunsitorm to the Alphabet: 


no overall author listed) 
Coptic finally settled down to use the 24 Greek letters plus 
six or seven demotic symbols. It was some time before this standard was achieved, however; early 
texts often use more than these few extra signs. This clearly reveals a period of experimentation. 


Coptic is not a unified language; many dialects (Akhmimic, Bohairic, Fayyumic, Middle Egyptian, 
Sahidic) are known. The fragmentation of Coptic is probably the result of the policies of Egypt's rulers: 
The Romans imposed harsh controls on travel in and out of, and presumably within, Egypt; before 
them, the Ptolemies has rigidly regimented their subjects' lives and travels. After a few hundred years 
of that, it is hardly surprising that the Egyptian language ceased to be unified. 


New Testament translations have been found in all five of the dialects listed; in several instances there 
seem to have been multiple translations. The two most important, however, are clearly Sahidic (the 
language of Upper Egypt) and Bohairic (used in the Lower Egyptian Delta). Where the other versions 
exist only in a handful of manuscripts, the Sahidic endures in dozens and the Bohairic in hundreds. The 
Bohairic remains the official version of the Coptic church to this day, although the language is 
essentially extinct in ordinary life. 


The history of the Coptic versions has been separated into four stages by Wisse (modifying Kasser). 
For convenience, these stages are listed below, although | am not sure of their validity. 


1. The Pre-Classical Stage, 250-350 C.E. First attempts at translation, which had little influence on 
the later versions. 

2. The Classical Sahidic and Fayyumic Stage, 350-450 C.E. Preparation of versions for use by 
those who had no Greek. The Sahidic becomes the dominant version. Other versions, notably 
the Fayyumic, circulate but are not widespread. 

3. The Final Sahidic and Fayyumic Stage, 450-1000 C.E. The Arab conquest reduces the role 
and power of the Coptic church. The Sahidic begins to decline. 

4. The Bohairic Stage, after 800 C.E. The Bohairic version becomes standardized and gradually 
achieves dominance within the Coptic church. 


A more detailed study of the various versions follows. 


The Sahidic Coptic 
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The Sahidic is probably the earliest of the translations, and also has the greatest textual value. It came 
into existence no later than the third century, since a copy of 1 Peter exists in a manuscript from about 
the end of that century. Unlike the Bohairic version, there is little evidence of progressive revision. The 
manuscripts do not always agree, but they do not show the sort of process seen in the Bohairic 
Version. 


Like all the Coptic versions, the Sahidic has an Egyptian sort of text. In the Gospels it is clearly 
Alexandrian, although it is sometimes considered to have "Western" variants, especially in John. 
(There are, in fact, occasional "Western" readings in the manuscripts, but no pattern of Western 
influence. Most of the so-called "Western" variants also have Alexandrian support.) As between B and 
xt, the Sahidic is clearly closer to the former -- and if anything even closer to P”°. It is also close to T (a 
close ally of P’°/B) -- as indeed one would expect, since T is a Greek/Sahidic diglot. 


In Acts, the Sahidic is again regarded as basically Alexandrian, though with some minor readings 
associated with the "Western" text. In the "Apostolic Decree" (Acts 15:19f., etc.) it conflates the 
Alexandrian and "Western" forms. (One should note, however, the existence of the codex known as 
Berlin P. 15926. Although its language is to be Sahidic, its text differs very strongly from the common 
Sahidic version, and preserves a number of striking "Western" variants found also in the Middle 
Egyptian text G67.) 


In Paul the situation is slightly different. Here again at first glance the Sahidic might seem Alexandrian 
with a "Western" tinge. On examination, however, it proves to be very strongly associated with B, and 
also somewhat associated with B's ally P46. | have argued elsewhere that P46/B form their own text- 
type in Paul. The Sahidic clearly goes with this type, although perhaps with some influence from the 
"mainstream" Alexandrian text. 


In the Catholics, the Sahidic seems to have a rather generic Alexandrian text, being about equidistant 
from all the other witnesses. It is noteworthy that its more unusual readings are often shared with B. 


The Bohairic Coptic 


The Bohairic has perhaps the most complicated textual history of any of the Coptic versions. The oldest 
known manuscript, Papyrus Bodmer Ill, contains a text of the Gospel of John copied in the fourth (or 
perhaps fifth) century. This version is distinctly different from the later Coptic versions, however; the 
underlying text is distinct, the translation is different -- and even the form of the language is not quite 
the same as in the later Bohairic version. For this reason it has become common to refer to this early 
Bohairic version as the "proto-Bohairic" (obo).From the same era comes a fragment of Philippians 
which may be a Sahidic text partly conformed to the idiom of Bohairic. 


Other than these two minor manuscripts, our Bohairic texts all date from the ninth century or later. It is 
suspected that the common Bohairic translation was made in the seventh or eighth century. 


It is quite possible that this version was revised, however; there are a number of places where the 


Bohairic manuscripts split into two groups. Where this happens, it is fairly common to find the older 
texts having a reading typical of the earlier Alexandrian witnesses while the more recent manuscripts 
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often display a reading characteristic of more recent Alexandrian documents or of the Byzantine text. 
One can only suspect that these late readings were introduced by a systematic revision. 


As already hinted, the text of the Bohairic Coptic is Alexandrian. Within its text-type, however, it tends 
to go with # rather than B. This is most notable in Paul (where, of course, # and B are most distinct). 
Zuntz thought that the Bohairic was a "proto-Alexandrian" witness (i.e. that it belonged with P46 B sa), 
but in fact it is one of X's closest allies here -- despite hints of Sahidic influence, which are found in the 
other sections of the New Testament as well. One might theorize that the Bohairic was translated from 
the Greek (a manuscript with a late Alexandrian text), but with at least some Sahidic fragments used as 
cribs. 


The Lesser Coptic Versions 


The Akhmimic (Achmimic). Possibly the most fragmentary of all the versions. Fragments preserve 
portions of Matthew 9, Luke 12-13, 17-18, Gal. 5-6, James 5. All of these seem to be from the fourth or 
perhaps fifth centuries. Given their small size, very little is known of the text of the Akhmimic. Aland 
cites it under the symbol ac. 


Related to the Akhmimic, and regarded as falling between it and the Middle Egyptian, is the Sub- 
Akhmimic. This exists primarily in a manuscript of John, containing portions of John 2:12-20:20 and 
believed to date from the fourth century. It seems to be Alexandrian, and is cited under the symbol ac 
or ach2. 


The Fayyumic. Spelled Fayumic by some. Many manuscripts exist for the Gospels, and over a dozen 
for Paul, but almost all are fragmentary. Manuscripts of Acts and the Catholic Epistles are rare; the 
Apocalypse seems to be entirely lost (if, indeed, it was ever translated). Manuscripts date from about 
the fifth to the ninth centuries. There is also a fragment of John, from perhaps the early fourth century, 
which Kahle called Middle Egyptian but Husselman called Fayyumic. This mixed text is now designated 
the "Middle Egyptian Fayyumic (mf)" by Aland. (The Fayyumic is not cited in NA2’; the abbreviation 
fay is used in UBS4.) 


Given the fragmentary state of the Fayyumic, its text has not been given much attention. In Acts it is 
reported to be dependent on the Bohairic, and hence to be Alexandrian. Kahle found that an early 
manuscript which contained both the long and short endings of Mark. 


The Middle Egyptian. The Middle Egyptian Coptic is represented primarily by three manuscripts -- one 
of Matthew (complete; fourth/fifth century), one of Acts (1:1-15:3; fourth century), and one of Paul (54 
leaves of about 150 in the original; fifth century). The Acts manuscript, commonly cited as cop?9’, is 
perhaps the most notable, as it agrees frequently with the "Western" witnesses, including some of the 
more extravagant variants of the type. The Middle Egyptian is cited by Aland under the symbol mae; 
UBS4 uses meg. 
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Ethiopic 


Although the origins of many of the versions are obscure, few are as obscure as those of the Ethiopic. 
The legend that Christianity was carried to the land south of Egypt by the eunuch of Acts 8:26f. can be 
easily dismissed. So can accounts that one of the apostles worked there. Even if one or more of these 
stories were true, they would not explain the existence of the Ethiopic version. (The New Testament 
hadn't even been written at the time of the Ethiopian's conversion in Acts.) 


Even the name of the version is questionable; the correct name for the official language of Ethiopia is 
Amharic, and the manuscripts of the "Ethiopic" version are in an old form of this language. 


A legend told by Rufinus has it that Christianity reached Ethipia to stay in the fourth century. Although 
this is beyond verification, there are indications that Christianity did indeed reach the country at that 
time. 


Unlike many of the languages into which the Bible was translated, Ethiopia already had developed 
writing at the time Christianity reached the country (the alphabet resembles the Semitic in that it uses 
letters for consonants and lesser symbols for vowels; however, the letter forms diverge widely from the 
Phoenician, and the language reads from left to right. It has been theorized that the Ethiopic alphabet is 
actually derived from the Old Hebrew alphabet, abandoned by the Jews themselves in the post-Exilic 
period. The modern "Hebrew" alphabet is actually Aramaic. Ethiopic, however, added vowel symbols at 
a very early date -- not as extra letters but as tags attached to letters. This is further evidence of 
Semitic origin -- and, probably, of the absence of Greek influence). 


Because written Ethiopic predates the New Testament, we cannot date the version based on the dates 
of the earliest written documents. Nor are the dates of the earliest manuscripts much help, since all 
Ethiopic manuscripts are of the eleventh century or later and the vast majority are of the fourteenth 
century or later. Nor did printing immediately affect the version; manuscripts continued to be copied into 
the seventeenth century and even beyond. Perhaps the most common theory is that the version dates 
from about the fifth century, when Christianity probably became widespread in Ethiopia. 


It is not clear what language formed the translation base for the Ethiopic version, although Greek and 
Coptic are the leading candidates (the Apocalypse, in particular, contains a number of transliterations 
from Greek) It is possible that both were used in different books. Syriac and Arabic have also been 
mentioned (the version bears significant orthographic similarities to those languages), and revisions 
based on the latter cannot be ruled out. On the other hand, Ethiopic is not Indo-European, so many of 
the noteworthy features of Greek (e.g. noun declensions, word order, and many verb forms) cannot be 
rendered. Hints of Syriac or Arabic influence on the version may simply be because Ethiopic is closer 
to those languages. The problem is not simplified by the fact that the language is not well-known to 
scholars and the version has not been properly edited. In addition, it appears likely that different 
translators worked on different books (since the style ranges from the free to the stiltedly literal); it is 
possible that different base texts were used. It is worth noting that the Ethiopic Bible includes several 
works not normally considered canonical. 


Based on the available information, it would appear that the Ethiopic has an Alexandrian text -- but an 
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uncontrolled, with very primitive Alexandrian readings alternating with primarily Byzantine readings and 
some variants that are simply wild. Zuurmond calls it "Early Byzantine" in the Gospels, and also notes 
an "extreme tendency toward harmonizations." Hoskier noted that Eth had a number of unusual 
agreements with P46 in Paul, but undertook no detailed study. It may be that the Ethiopic is based on 
the sort of free text that seems to have prevailed in Egypt in the early years of Christianity: Basically 
similar to the Alexandrian text, with a number of very primitive readings (the latter often rather rough), 
but with some wild readings, others characteristic of the later text, and a number of readings that 
resulted simply from scribal inattentiveness. The lack of a detailed study prevents us from saying more. 


Georgian 


If any version is most notable for our ignorance about its origin, it is the Georgian. The language is 
difficult and not widely know (it is neither Indo-European nor Semitic; the alphabet, known as 
Mkhedruli, is used only for this language. Georgian is the only language of the Kartvelian group to have 
a written form), the country small, and the history of the translation is obscure. Whatever its origins, 
however, the version is of great textual significance. 


Legend has it that the evangelist of the Georgians, a woman named Nino, came to Georgia as a slave 
during the reign of the Roman Emperor Constantine. Another legend has it that the Georgian alphabet 
was invented by Saint Mesrop some time after he had created the written form of Armenian. 


Both of these legends may be questioned -- the former on historical grounds, the latter on the basis of 
its simple improbability. It is by no means certain that the Georgian alphabet was invented to receive a 
Biblical translation (if it had been, why is it so different from other alphabets?); the Georgian alphabet 
may well be older than the fifth century. 


Given our ignorance of the history of Christianity in Georgia, we can only speculate about the history of 
the version. The latest possible date would appear to be the sixth century, since our earliest 
manuscripts (the "han-met'i fragments") are dated linguistically to that era, or perhaps even to the fifth 
century. The most likely date for the version is therefore the fifth century. This is supported by an 
account of the life of St. Shushanik, dated to the fifth century and containing many allusions to the 
Biblical text. 


By its nature it is difficult for Georgian to express many features of Greek syntax. This makes it difficult 
to determine the source of the version. (Nor does it help that the language itself has evolved; the 
translation started in Old Georgian, but New Georgian came into existence from the twelfth century, 
and later manuscripts will have been influenced by the new dialect.) Greek, Armenian, and Syriac have 
all been proposed -- in some instances even by the same scholar! It seems clear that the version was 
at some time in its history revised toward the Greek -- but since manuscripts of the unrevised text are 
at once rather few and divergent, we probably cannot reach a certain conclusion regarding the source 
at this time. The current opinion seems to be that, except in the Apocalypse (clearly taken from the 
Greek), the base text -- what we might call the "Old Georgian,", and now found primarily in geo! and 
some of the fragments -- was Armenian, and that it was progressively modified by comparison with the 
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Greek text. 


The earliest Georgian 
manuscripts are the 
already alluded to 
han-met'i fragments 
of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, 
followed by the hae- 
met'i fragments of the 
next century. (The 
names derive from 
linguistic features of 
the Georgian which 
were falling into 
disuetitude.) These 
fragments are, 
unfortunately, so 
slight that (with the 
exception ee 
below) they are of 
little use in 
reconstructing the 
text (some 45 
manuscripts contain, 
between them, 
fragments of the 
Gospels, Romans, 
and Galatians only). 
Recently a new han- 
met'i palimpsest was 
discovered and 
published, containing 
large portions of the 
Gospels, but the 
details of its text are 
not yet known; it 
appears broadly to go 
with the Adysh 
manuscript (geo'). 


With the ninth 
century, fortunately, 
we begin to possess 
fuller manuscripts, of 
good textual quality, 
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Sinai Georgian 31, dated 877, folio 54 verso, Acts 8:24-29. 
Thanks to Jean Valentin 
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from which we may 
attempt to reconstruct 
the "Old Georgian" 
text. Many of these 
manuscripts, happily, 
are dated. 


The earliest substantially complete Georgian text is the Adysh manuscript, a copy of the Gospels 
dating from 897 C.E. It appears to have the most primitive of all Georgian translations, and is commonly 


designated geo!. 


From the next century come the Opiza Gospels (913), the Dzruc Gospels (936), the Parhal Gospels 
(973), the Tbet' Gospels (995), the Athos Praxapostols (between 959 and 969), and the Kranim 
Apocalypse (978), as well as assorted not-so-well-known texts. Several of these manuscripts combine 
to represent a second stage of the Georgian version, designated geo?. When cited separately, the 
Opiza gospels are geoA, the Tbet' gospels are geo®. (The Parhal Gospels are sometimes cited as 
geo, but this is not as common.) 


Starting in the tenth century, the Georgian version was revised, most notably by Saint Euthymius of 
Athos (died 1028). Unfortunately, the resulting version, while perhaps improved in form and literary 
merit, is less interesting textually; the changes are generally in conformity with the Byzantine text. 


The text of the Georgian version, in the Gospels, is clearly "Caesarean" (assuming, of course, that text- 
type exists). Indeed, the Georgian appears to be, along with the Armenian, the purest surviving 
monument of that text-type. Both geo! and geo? preserve many readings of the type, though not 
always the same readings. Blake thought that geo! affiliated with © 565 700 and geo? with families 1 
and 13. 


In Acts, Birdsall links the Old Georgian to the later forms of the Alexandrian text found in minuscules 
such as 81 and 1175. In Paul, he notes a connection with P46, although this exists in scattered 


readings rather than as an overall affinity. In the Apocalypse, the text is that of the Andreas 
commentary. 


Gothic 


Of all the versions regularly cited in critical apparati, the Gothic is probably the least Known. This is not 
because it is ignored. It is because it has almost ceased to exist. 
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The Gothic version was apparently entirely the 
work of Ulfilas (Wulfilas), the Apostle to the 
Goths. Appointed Bishop to the Goths around 
341, he spent the next forty years evangelizing 
and making the gospel available to his people. In 
the process he created the Gothic alphabet. The 
picture shows that it was based on Greek and 
Latin models, but also included some symbols 
from the Gothic runic alphabets. 


Ulfilas translated both Old and New Testaments, 
from the Greek (reportedly excepting the book of 
Kings, because it was too militant for his flock), 
but only fragments of the New Testament 
survive. (At that, they are the almost only literary 
remains of Gothic, a language which is long 
since dead.) 


The gospels are preserved primarily in the 
Codex Argenteus of the sixth century. Even this 
manuscript has lost nearly half its pages, but 
enough have survived to tell us that the books 
are in the "Western" order (Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark), and that the manuscript included Mark 
16:9-20 but omitted John 7:53-8:11. Other than 
this, all that has come to light of the gospels are 
a small portion of Matthew from a palimpsest 
and a few fragmentary verses of the Luke ona 
Gothic/Latin leaf destroyed during the Second 
World War. 


The famous Codex Argenteus, known 
as the "Silver Codex," the only 
According to Metzger, nothing has survived of _ significant surviving Gothic manuscript. 
the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse. Pictured are John 7:52, 8:12-17. The 

Vincent Broman tells me that the Old Testament story of the Adulteress is omitted. 


is almost all lost, though there is a fragment of 
Nehemiah large enough to indicate a Lucianic 
ancestor. Of Paul there are several manuscripts, 
all fragmentary and all palimpsest. Only 

2 Corinthians is complete, and Hebrews is 
entirely lacking. (It has been speculated that 
Ulfilas, for theological or other reasons, did not 
translate Hebrews, but Broman informs me that 
it has been quoted in a commentary.) 


Ulfilas's version is considered literal (critics have called it "severely" literal, preserving Greek word order 
whether it fits Gothic or not). It is very careful in translation, striving to always use the same Gothic 
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word for each Greek word. Even so, Gothic is a Germanic language, and so cannot distinguish many 
variations in the Greek (e.g. of verb tense; some word order variations are also impermissible). It is 
also possible, though by no means certain, that Ulfilas (who was an Arian preaching to Arians) allowed 
some slight theological bias to creep into his translation. 


In the Gospels, the basic run of the text is very strongly Byzantine, although von Soden was not able to 
determine what subgroup it belongs with. Burkitt found a number of readings which the Gothic shared 
with the Old Latin f (10), though scholars are not agreed on the significance of this. Some believe that 
the Old Latin influenced the Gothic; others believe the influence went the other way. Our best hint may 
come from Paul. Here the Gothic is again Byzantine, but less so, and it has a number of striking 
agreements with the "Western" witnesses. It has been theorized that Ulfilas worked with a Byzantine 
Greek text, but also made reference to an Old Latin version. Presumably this version was either more 
"Western" in the Epistles, or (perhaps more likely) Ulfilas made more reference to it there. 


It is much to be regretted that the Gothic has not been better preserved. While the Gospels text is not 
particularly useful, a complete copy of the Epistles might prove most informative. And it is, along with 
the Peshitta, one of the earliest Byzantine witnesses; it might provide interesting insights into the 
Byzantine text. 


Latin 


Of all the versions, none has as complicated a history as the Latin. There are many reasons for this, 
the foremost being its widespread use. The Latin Vulgate was, for millenia, the Bible of the western 
church, and after the fall of Constantinople it was the preeminent Bible of Christendom. There are at 
least eight thousand Latin Bible manuscripts known -- or at least two thousand more Latin than Greek 
manuscripts. 


The first reference to what appears to be a Latin version dates from 180 C.E. In the Acts of the Scillitan 
Martyrs, one of the men on trial admits to having writings of Paul in his possession. Given the 
background, it is presumed that these were in a Latin version. 


But which Latin version? That is indeed the problem -- for, in the period before the Vulgate, there were 
dozens, perhaps hundreds. Jerome, in his preface to the Vulgate gospels, commented that there were 
"as many [translations] as there are manuscripts." Augustine complained that anyone who had the 
slightest hint of Greek and Latin might undertake a translation. They seem to have been right; of our 
dozens of non-Vulgate Latin manuscripts, no two seem to represent exactly the same translation. 


Modern scholars have christened these pre-Vulgate translations, which generally originated in the 
second through fourth centuries, the "Old Latin." (These versions are sometimes called the "Itala," but 
this term is quite properly going out of use. It arose from a statement of Augustine's that the ltala was 
the best of the Latin versions -- but we no longer know what this statement means or which version(s) it 
refers to.) The Old Latins are traditionally broken up into three classes, the African, the European, and 
the Italian. Even these terms can be misleading, however, as there is no clear dividing line between the 
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European and the Italian; the Italian generally refers to European texts of a more polished type -- and in 
any case these are groups of translations, not individual translations. 


The Old Latin gospels generally, although by no means universally, have the books in the "Western" 
order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) -- an order found also in D and W but otherwise very rare among 
Greek manuscripts. 


The oldest of the types is probably the African; at least, its renderings are the crudest, and Africa was 
the part of the Roman Empire which had the smallest Greek population and so had the greatest 
difficulty with a Greek Bible. In the first century, Greek was as common in Rome as was Latin; it was 
not until several centuries later (as the Empire became more and more divided and Greek-speaking 
slaves became rarer) that Italy and the west felt the need for a Latin version. Eventually the demand 
became so great that Pope Damasus authorized the Vulgate. 


Traditionally the Old Latin witnesses were designated by a single Roman letter (e.g. a, b, e, k). As 
Roman letters ran out, longer names (aur) or superscripts (g!) came into use. The Beuron Latin 
Institute has now officially numbered the Old Latin witnesses (of which about ninety are now known), 
but the old letter designations are still generally used to prevent confusion with the minuscules. 


The tables below show, section by section, the Old Latin witnesses available to the modern scholar. In 
general only those witnesses found in the NA?’ or UBS4 editions are listed, although a handful of 
others (often Old Latin/Vulgate mixes) have been cataloged. Observant users will observe that this list 
omits some "Old Latin" witnesses cited in UBS*. Examples include ar c dem in Acts. The reason is that 
these are actually Vulgate witnesses with occasional Old Latin readings; they will be discussed under 
the Vulgate. 


Old Latin Witnesses -- Gospels 


Symbol |Beuron Date |Name Contents |Comments 
‘Number 


Seems to be an early form of the European 
Latin. Closest to b ff2, but perhaps with some 
slightly older readings. Deluxe manuscript 
(silver and gold ink on purple parchment), 
reputed to have been written by Saint 
Eusebius, Bishop pf Vercelli (martyred 

a 3 IV |Vercellensis e# 370/1). It has been so venerated as a relic 
that certain passages have been rendered 
unreadable by worshippers' kisses. Contains 
Mark 16:9-20, but on interpolated leaves; 
C.H. Turner believes the original did not 
contain these verses. Text is regarded as 
similar to n in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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16 V Curiensis Lk 11#, 13# if. n, 0 (both also #16) 


Aut 15 vil |lAureus aa Primarily Vulgate but with many Old Latin 
ear 


Purple codex with silver and some gold ink. 
V Veronensis e# 


Originally contained 418 leaves; 393 remain, 
VII = |Carinthianus Lk 1-2# 


i 


some of which have decayed to the point of 
illegibility. Widely regarded as one of the very 
best European witnesses; almost all other 
witnesses of the type agree with b more than 
with each other. A few passages have been 
conformed to the Vulgate, in writing so like 
the original that the alterations were not 
noticed for many centuries. 


Late and vulgate influenced, but apparently 
with some African readings (although 
European readings dominate; it is much 
closer to b ff@ than to k). The pre-vulgate 
readings are most common in Mark and 
Luke. The rest of the NT, which comes from 
another source, is Vulgate with scattered Old 
Latin readings. 


Latin side of Codex Bezae, and almost as 
controversial as the Greek. It is probably 
based on an independent Latin version, since 
D and d disagree at some few points. 
However, they agree the vast majority of the 
time, even in places where they have no 
other Latin support. It is effectively certain 
that the two texts have been modified to 
agree more closely. The great question is, 
which has been modified, and to what 


7 IX | Sangallensis ad mi interlinear of A, with no real value of its 


After k, the most important witness to the 
V Palatinus e# 


African Latin. (Unfortunately, the two overlap 
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their texts.) Purple codex. 


|__| |} 
ae 
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oe 


Purple codex. The text seems to fall 
somewhere between the (European) Old 
Latin and the vulgate, and it has been 
conjectured that it was the sort of manuscript 
Jerome made his revision from. However, it 

Brixianus has links to the Gothic (it has been 
conjectured that it was taken from the Latin 
side of a Gothic-Latin diglot), which make this 
less likely. It is distinctly more Byzantine and 
less "Western" than the average Old Latin. It 
is considered to be an Italian text. 


VIII |Corbiensis ‘Vulgate with some Old Latin readings. 


Corbiensis European Latin, probably the best text of the 
type after b. 
II/ Sangermanensis |Mt(NT) Old Latin in Matthew; rest is Vulgate (see 
Vulgate G) 


Claromontanus  |Mt#(e ‘Old Latin in Matthew; rest is Vulgate. 
V/VI |Vindobonensis |Mk#Lk# ‘Purple codex. 


Grpyenaneié (Lk#)Jo# Purple codex. Text i is described as "peculiar 
and valuable. 
Best codex of the African Latin, unfortunately 
+4 Bobiensis Mt#Mk# 
possibly a non-Christian. The text seems to 
resemble Cyprian. 


only about half complete even for the books it 
Vill |Rehdigeranus "Mixed text." 


contains (it now consist of portions of Matt. 
= uc 6e7# 16-17# 


1:1-15:36 plus Mark 8:8-end). Noteworthy for 
containing only the short ending of Mark 
(without the long ending); it is the only known 
peer symbol u is sometimes used for the 
Codex Mull (35 -- e/vii), which is probably an 

MEH aCenels nN Old Latin heavily corrected toward the 
Vulgate. 

Sangallensis Mt#Mk#Jo# Ct. a2, o (both also #16) 

VII |Sangallensis Mk# ‘Mark 16:14-20. Cf. a2, n (both also #16). 


ff! 


f2 


— 


—-— 


<= 


=|" 


manuscript to have this form. Written ina 
good hand by a careless scribe -- quite 


TE 
Got 
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20 Vill Sangallensis Jo 11# 
18 VII |Stuttgartensis Mt#Lk#Jo# 
EY 


Considered to have an Italian text, though 
perhaps with a slightly different textual base. 
Written in a clumsy hand by a scribe named 
Valerianus. 


Monacensis 


Usserianus e# 
24 a Ambrosianus Jo 13# 
VI/ 
21 VII Ambrosianus Lk 17-21# 
19 v4 Bernensia Mk 1-3# 


25 VIl_ |Vindobonensis (Jo 19-20# 


Id Latin Witnesses -- Acts 


eouen Date [Name Contents Comments 
Number 
V/ Latin side of Bezae (D). See comments in the 
Bezae e#atc# 
VI section on the Gospels. 


Latin side of Laudianus (E). The base text is 
VI |Laudianus a# considered to be European, but there is also 
assimilation to the parallel Greek. 


5 
50 
Symbol used in some editions for gig. 
51 XIll_ |Gigas (e)a(pc)r 
55 
67 


oD 
== 

(4) 

+ 


ley ey 
z 


fe) 


experts cannot agree whether it belongs with 
the African or European Latin. 


Fleury palimpsest. The translation is loose and 
the copy careless, but the text is very close to 
that used by Cyprian (African). 


An immense codex containing the Bible and a 
number of other works. Its text in Acts is 

V Floriacensis attc#r# 

VII |Legionensis atc# 


reminiscent of that of Lucifer of Cagliari, but 
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Palimpsest; text is vulgate with some sections 
of Old Latin readings (Acts 8:27-11:13, 15:6- 
12, 26-38). Said to be close to the Liber 
Comicus (t) 


tee 
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(m) IV? | (Speculum) eapcr See Speculum under Fathers 
Old Latin in 1:1-13:6, 28:16-end. The text is 
Perpinianus 
| h Acts with "other material." 


said to be similar to the fourth century writer 
Gregory of Elvira, and is thought to have been 
a 
VIII Schlettstadtensis |a# Lectionary 
Vulgate text with Old Latin readings in both 
Rodensis a(pcr) 
text and margin in Acts. 


<e) 


written in northern Spain or southern France. 
VI _|Bobiensis Palimpsest 
XIll_ |Boverianus Contains Acts 1:15-26. 
attr# 
Vile Liber Comicus (a#p#c#r# (Lectionary 


hi Wernigerodensis |( r [Vulgate with Old Latin readings in Acts & 
XV g ) |Gatholics. 


Old Latin Witnesses -- Paul 


a 
Of 
—. 
— 
yi 


Note: Scholars generally do not distinguish between African, European, and Italian texts in Paul 
(although | have seen r called both African and Italian). The reason seems to be that we have no 


General run of the text is vulgate text with 
many Old Latin readings, but Paul (vac. 1 
: 61 IX Dublinensis 
(Book of Armagh) | 
the Vulgate. 
Close to d, and possibly the best Latin 
VIII/ witness available in Paul. Most other 
b 89 IX 


unequivocally African texts. 
Cor. 14:36-39) and the Apocalypse are Old 
"Western" witnesses are closer to b d than 


Symbol Penton Date |Name Contents |Comments 
Number 
Latin with some Vulgate influence. See D of 
to each other. 
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Latin side of D. Unlike most bilinguals, the 
Latin and the Greek do not appear to have 
been conformed to each other; d seems to 
fall closest to b. 


Latin side of F. Mixed Vulgate and Old Latin 
(Hebrews is purely Vulgate), possibly with 
some assimilation to the Greek text. 


o1 


Claromontanus 


Augiensis 
Boernianus 


x< 


ae 


Latin interlinear of G. Rarely departs from 
the Greek text except where it offers 
alternate renderings. 


|| 


Palimpsest, from the same manuscript as 
Pe Q. Contains Rom. 11:33-12:5, 12:17- 
13:1, 14:9-20. Merk's w. 


See Speculum under Fathers. Not to be 
confused with m/mon (below) 


gue Guelferbytanus |Rom# 


V2? \(Speculum) eapcr 


iin 


The appendix of NA2’ lists this as mon (the 
latter symbol is used in UBS), but cites it in 
the text as m. Not to be confused with the 
Codex Speculum, often cited as m. The text 
is said to be similar to that of Ambrose; it is 
noteworthy for placing the doxology of 
Romans after chapter 14 (so also gue; 
neither ms. exists for Romans 16). 


‘Symbol used for m in UBS4. 
Monacensis Heb 7, 10# ‘Contains Heb. 7:8-26, 10:23-39 
Heidelbergensia Rom 5-6# 


(oe) 
OD) 


ine) 


—) 
< 


Assorted small fragments, sometimes 
denoted r1, r2, r3. They do not come from 
the same manuscript, but seem to have 

# similar texts. They have a much more 
Alexandrian cast than the other Old Latins, 
and are said to agree with Augustine. Same 
as q/r of the Catholics. 


Frisingensia 


xe) 


Te | 


2Co# 


VII p# ‘Lectionary fragments. 
VIl+ |Liber Comicus a#tp#c#r# ‘Lectionary 


Veronensis Heb# 


‘Symbol used in some editions for gue. 
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fos (o (asamue [rennin adc a Za nt 


Old Latin Witnesses -- Catholics 


eer eae , |\Date Name Contents |Comments 
Latin side of D (Bezae). Greek does not exist for 
| Bezae e#atc# 


the Catholics, ie of the Latin we have only 
| 66 IX  |Corbeiensis James 


3 John 11-15. 

Souter describes it having "some readings unique 
Ht Floriacensis |a#c#r# 
Legionensis |a#c# 


Fleury palimpsest. Contains 1 Pet. 4:17-2 Pet 2:7, 
1 John 1:8-3:20. The translation is loose and the 
copy careless, but the text is very close to that 
used by Cyprian (African). 


Palimpsest; small sections exist of all books of the 
Catholics except Jude. Said to be close to the 
Liber Comicus (t) 


— 


(almost freakish) in their character...." Overall, it 
m) (Speculum) eapcr See Speculum under Fathers 


seems to have a mixed text, not affiliated with 
| Symbol used forrinUBS4. used for rin Symbol used forrinUBS4. 


anything in particular. 
IV 
VI/ 4 
VII Monacensis Same as r of Paul. Denoted q in UBS*. 
V 


OQ 


| |Bobiensis Palimpsest. Old Latin in 1 Pet. 1:1-18, 2:4-10 
Vil+ |Liber Comicus a#p#c#r# |Lectionary 


Gueliobiaaueles Palimpsest lectionary, Vulgate with sections in 
Old Latin. 
Vulgate Bible (same codex as Z/harl); only 1 Pet. 
65 VIII" VHarleanus —(¢#)—9-9°4:45, 1 John 1:1-3:15 are Old Latin. 


Old Latin Witnesses -- Revelation 


Symbol eeuton Date |Name Contents Comments 
Number 
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salons | Vulgate text with many Old Latin readings; 
feoak oarneoes \(ea)p#(c)r |Paul and the Apocalypse are Old Latin with 


a 61 IX | 
| some Vulgate influence. See D of the Vulgate. 


9 Symbol used in some editions for gig. 


| An immense codex containing the Bible and a 
| number of other works. Its text in the 

gig 51 XIll |Gigas \(e)a(pc)r |Apocalypse is Old Latin but seems to be a late 

form of the European type, approaching the 

Vulgate. 


| | ‘|Fleury palimpsest. The translation is loose and 
h [55 iV Floriacensis attc#r#t the copy careless, but the text is very close to 
| | | that used by Cyprian (African). 


sin 74 Xx attr# ‘Contains Rev. 20:11-21:7. 
Vil+ {Liber Comicus  la#p#c#r# Lectionary 


When discussing the Old Latin, of course, the great question regards the so-called "Western" text. The 
standard witnesses to this type are the great bilingual uncials (D/O05 D/O6 F/010 G/012; E/07 is bilingual 
but is not particularly "Western" and 629 has some "Western" readings but its Latin side is Vulgate). 
That there is kinship between the Latins and the "Western" witnesses is undeniable -- but it is also 
noteworthy that many of the most extravagant readings of Codex Bezae (e.g. its use of Matthew's 
genealogy of Jesus in Luke 3:23f.; its insertion of Mark 1:45f. after Luke 5:14) have no Latin support 
except d. Even the "Western Non-interpolations" at the end of Luke rarely command more than a bare 
majority of the Old Latins (usually a b e r'; occasionally ff2; rarely aur c fq). 


It is the author's opinion that the Old Latins, not Codex Bezae, should be treated as the basis of the 
"Western" text, as they are more numerous and show fewer signs of editorial action. But this discussion 
properly belongs in the article on text-types. 


Some Latin witnesses 
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us © [acta est aden cua 
TUR BAC INRUERENT INGUCD 

UTAUOIRONT GERBUAO! 

CTIPS€ STABAT SCCUS STAGNU 
Ocnesarenb 

CTurdrr Ouas 
SECUSS TACNUOD 

PISCATORCS AUTEM OISCENDe 


ASCENOENS AUTOOD INUNAGD 
MAU CY QUACERAT 
SKDONIS | ‘ 

ROCAUITAUTEQ ATERRA 
reducere pusillua | 

ETSEOENS OOCERAT 
OENAUICULATURES. © | 


Three Latin versions. Left: The final page of k (Codex Bobiensis), showing the "shorter ending" of Mark. 

Middle: Portion of one column of Codex Amiatinus (A or am). Shown are Luke 5:1-3. Right: The famous 

and fabulously decorated Book of Kells (Wordsworth's Q). The lower portion of the page is shown, with 
the beginning of Luke's genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23-26). 


The Vulgate 


As the tables above show, the number of Old Latin translations was very large. And the quality was 
very low. What is more, they were a diverse lot; it must have been hard to preach when one didn't even 
know what the week's scripture said! 


It was in 382 that Pope Damasus (366-384) called upon Jerome (Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymus) to 
remedy the situation. Jerome was the greatest scholar of his generation, and the Pope asked him to 
make an official Latin version -- both to remedy the poor quality of the existing translations and to give 
one standard reference for future copies. Damasus also called upon Jerome to use the best possible 
Greek texts -- even while giving him the contradictory command to stay as close to the existing 
versions as possible. 


Jerome agreed to take on the project, somewhat reluctantly, but he never truly finished his work. By 
about 384, he had prepared a revision of the Gospels, which simultaneously improved their Latin and 
reduced the number of "Western" readings. But if he ever worked on the rest of the New Testament, 
his revisions were very hasty. The Vulgate of the Acts and Epistles is not far from the Old Latin. Jerome 
had become fascinated with Hebrew, and spent the rest of his translational life working on the Latin Old 
Testament. 


Even so, the Vulgate eventually became the official Bible of the Catholic Church -- and, despite 
numerous errors in the process of transmission, it remained recognizably Jerome's work. Although 
many greeted the new version with horror, its clear superiority eventually swept the Old Latins from the 
field. 


Vulgate criticism is a field in itself, and -- considering that it was for long the official version of the 
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Catholic church -- a very large one. Sadly, the official promulgation of the Sixtine Vulgate in 1590 (soon 
replaced by the Clementine Vulgate of 1592) meant that attempts to reconstruct the original form of the 
version were hampered; there is still a great deal which must be done to use the version to full 
advantage. 


Scholars cannot even agree on the text-type of the original Vulgate. In the gospels, some have called it 
Alexandrian and some Byzantine. In fact it has readings of both types, as well as a number of 
"Western" readings which are probably holdovers from the Old Latin. The strongest single strand, 
however, seems to be Byzantine; in 870 test passages, | found it to agree with the Byzantine 
manuscripts 60-70% of the time and with ® and B only about 45% of the time. 


The situation is somewhat clearer in the Epistles; the Byzantine element is reduced and the "Western" 
is increased. Still, it should be noted that the Vulgate Epistles are much more Alexandrian than the Old 
Latin versions of the same books. 


In the Apocalypse the Vulgate preserves a very good text, closer to A and C than to any of the other 
groups. 


These comments apply, of course, to the o/d forms of the Vulgate, as found, e.g., in the Wordsworth- 
White edition. The later forms, such as the Clementine Vulgate, were somewhat more Byzantine, and 
have more readings which do not occur in any Greek manuscripts. 


With that firmly in mind, let us turn to the various types of Vulgate text which evolved over the 
centuries. As with the Greek manuscripts, the various parts of Christendom developed their own "local" 
text. 


The best "local" text is considered to be the Italian type, as represented e.g. by am and ful. This text 
also endured for a long time in England (indeed, Wordsworth and White call this group 
"Northumbrian"). It has formed the basis for most recent Vulgate revisions. 


Believed to be as old as the Italian, but less reputable, is the Spanish text-type, represented by cav and 
tol. Jerome himself is said to have supervised the work of the first Spanish scribes to copy the Vulgate 
(398), but by the time of our earliest manuscripts the type had developed many peculiarities (some of 
them perhaps under the influence of the Priscillians, who for instance produced the "three heavenly 
witnesses" text of 1 John 5:7-8). 


The Irish text is marked by beautiful manuscripts (the Book of Kells and the Lichfield Gospels, both 
beautiful illuminated manuscripts, are of this type, and even unilliminated manuscripts such as the 
Rushworth Gospels and the Book of Armagh are beautiful examples of calligraphy). Sadly, these 
manuscripts are often marred by conflations and inversions of word order. Some of the manuscripts are 
thought to have been corrected from the Greek -- though the number of Greek scholars in the Celtic 
church must have been few indeed. Lemuel J. Hopkins-James, editor of The Celtic Gospels 
(essentially a critical edition of codex Lichfeldensis) offers another theory: that this sort of text (which he 
calls "Celtic" rather than Irish) is descended not from a pure Vulgate manuscript but from an Old Latin 
source corrected against a Vulgate. (It should be noted, however, that Hopkins-James uses statistical 
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comparisons to support this result, and the best word | can think of for his method is "ludicrous.") 


The "French" text has been described as a mixture of Spanish and Irish readings. The text of Gaul 
(France) has been called "unquestionably" the worst of the local texts. 


The wide variety of Vulgate readings in Charlemagne's time caused that monarch to order Alcuin to 
attempt to create a uniform version (the exact date is unknown, but he was working on it in 800). 
Unfortunately, Alcuin had no critical sense, and the result was not a particularly good text. Still, his 
revision was issued in the form of many beautiful codices. 


Another scholar who tried to improve the Vulgate was Theodulf, who also undertook his task near the 
beginning of the ninth century. Some have accused Theodulf of contaminating the French Vulgate with 
Spanish readings, but it appears that Theodulf really was a better scholar than Alcuin, and produced a 
better edition than Alcuin's which also included information about the sources of variant readings. 
Unfortunately, such a revision is hard to copy, and it seems to have degraded and disappeared quickly 
(though manuscripts such as theo, which are effectively contemporary with the edition, preserve it fairly 
well). 


Other revisions were undertaken in the following centuries, but they really accomplished little; even if 
someone took notice of the revisors' efforts, the results were not particularly good. When it finally came 
time to produce an official Vulgate (which the Council of Trent declared an urgent need), the number of 
texts in circulation was high, but few were of any quality. The result was that the "official" Vulgate 
editions (the Sixtine of 1590, and its replacement the Clementine of 1592) were very bad. Although 
good manuscripts such as Amiatinus were consulted, they made little impression on the editors. The 
Clementine edition shows an amazing ability to combine all the faults of the earlier texts. Unfortunately, 
it was to be nearly three centuries before John Wordsworth undertook a truly critical edition of the 
Vulgate, and another century after that before the Catholic Church finally accepted the need for revised 
texts. 


Despite all that has been said, the Vulgate remains an important version for criticism, and both its "true" 
text and the variants can help us understand the history of the text. We need merely keep in mind the 
personalities of our witnesses. The table below is intended to help with that task as much as possible. 


Note that there is no official list -- let alone set of symbols -- for Vulgate manuscripts. Single letters are 
used by Merk and by Wordsworth/White; the symbols such as am and ful are typical of editions of the 
Greek text such as Tischendorf. All manuscripts cited in these editions are listed. The quoted 
comments are primarily from Scrivener; the textual descriptions from Metzger and others. 


Catalog of Vulgate Manuscripts 


nae Symbol |Name Date (Contents |Comment 
| | 
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et 


fe) 
2. 


Considered to be the best Vulgate 
manuscript in existence. Copied in 
England, but with an Italian text. Written 
Ariatiniie c. 700 OT4NT in cola et commata, with two columns 
per page, in a beautiful calligraphic 
hand. 1209 leaves total. Believed to be 
the oldest surviving complete Bible in 
Latin (or, perhaps, any language). 
"Probably written in France, but both the 
"[W]ritten in a fine revived uncial hand" in 
Be or Beneventanus o e 
French text. 
witnesses for the three witnesses in 


Se Anaraw ee at Avignon, but lost by 
ee s time. 
see under D 
VIII/ 

bigot Bigotianus IX e# text and the calligraphy show traces of 
Irish influence." 
"One of the finest examples of the 

; Alcuinian recension, and a typical 

eam page us (e)ape specimen of the second period of 
Caroline writing and ornamentation." 
cola et commata. Berger describes the 
text as having the sort of mix of Spanish 
and Irish readings which underlie the 
see under O 
Along with tol, the leading representative 
of the Spanish text. Among the earliest 

ae eavcise ws Oe 1 John 5:7-8, which it possesses in 
modified form. The scribe, named 

colb Colbertinus XIl (e)apcr 
The Vulgate portion of the text is 
considered to be French. 

cantab see under X 


Danila, wrote it with a Visigothic hand. 


Same as the Old Latin c of the Gospels. 
Often cited as Old Latin elsewhere, but 
the text is vulgate. The two sections are 
separately bound and in different hands. 


tt tle 


, 
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ar or 
dubl 


dem or 
demid 


-- durmach 


Dublinensis VIII/ 
(Book of Armagh) IX 


Demidovianus Xl 


ea(p)c(r 


OT+NT 


Paul and Revelation are Old Latin (#61, 
cited as aor ar). The Vulgate portions 
reportedly have an Irish text. The 
Gospels are said to show signs of 
correction from Family 13. It includes the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans. Written by a 
scribe named Ferdomnach (described as 
"the heir of Patrick,” i.e. Abbot or Bishop 
of Armagh) "in a beautiful and small Irish 
hand" in 807 (? -- Hopkins-James 
computes the date as 813); the Irish king 
Brian Boru later added his name to it. 
Lacks Matt. chapters 14-19. 


Lost; our knowledge is based on 
Matthei's collation (which included only 
the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation). 
Appears to have been Vulgate with 
many Old Latin readings in the Acts and 
Epistles. 


Durmachensis VI/VII je 


Book of Durrow. Illuminated manuscript. 
Colophon (probably copied from its 
exemplar) states that it was executed by 
Saint Columba himself. Reportedly close 
to Amiatinus. The images in this book 
are a curious mix; the image of Matthew 
is said to have Anglo-Saxon and Syriac 
elements, the Markan lion is Germannic 
and Pictish; the calf symbolizing Luke is 
again Pictish. The images are not very 
clear, though they are surrounded by the 
beautiful swirls and figures of Celtic art. 


| 
A ‘dunelm 


Dunelmensis 


Egertonensis 


St. Emmeram's 870 


‘|Said, probably falsely, to have been 


written by Bede; it may have come from 
the Jarrow monastery. Related to 
Amiatinus. 

Despite having been discovered in 
France, the text is considered Irish. 
Many mutilations, especially in Mark. 


"[W]ritten in golden uncials on fine white 
vellum, a good deal of purple being 
employed in the earlier pages; there are 
splendid illuminations before each 


gospel." 
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From Echternach (Luxembourg), but 
now in Paris. A colophon associates it 
with Saint Willibrord (or, perhaps, with a 
manuscript he owned). Irish hand, and 
the basic run of the text is said by some 
to be Irish, but with corrections reported 
to be of another type (perhaps of the 
Amiatinus type). Further investigation is 
probably warranted. The colophon 
claims a date of 558 C.E., but all agree 
that it must be at least two centuries 
later. 


Epternacensis VIIN/IX Je 


OM 
xe} 
i 


erl Erlangen e 


Considered, after Amiatinus, the best 
Vulgate manuscript. Copied for and 
corrected by Victor of Capua. Italian text. 
The Gospels are in the form of a 
harmony (probably based on an Old 
Latin original, and with scattered Old 
Latin readings). Includes the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans. 


see under J 
St. Maur des Fossés |IX e 
Old Latin in Matthew (where it is 
designated g!). French text with some 
Sandemalieliels a ads Old Latin elements. Order of sections is 
eacrp. 
Referred to Saint Gatian of Tours. Said 
to resemble Egertonensis (E) in text, and 
_ gat VIX |e to have many Old Latin readings. There 
usually vulgate and old Latin, written 
between the lines. 
Same as gig of the Old Latin. Rarely 
Gigas Holmiensis XIll_ —_|e(a)pc(r) |cited as a Vulgate witness, as the 
Vulgate text is late. 
eden see gue among the Old Latin witnesses 
g in Paul 


fu, ful 


sriuid Fuldensis 546 jeapcr 


ne 
Te 


are many variant readings in the text, 


a 
HW S 
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Original text may have been Italian 

(close to Amiatinus); it has been 

IX/ corrected (often by erasure) toward 

OT+NT# |Theodulf's revision. Three columns per 
page. The text breaks off at 1 Pet. 4:3. 
The hand is said to "strongly resemblle]" 
that of ©. 


harl see under Z 


Many mutilations, especially in Matthew 
(only 22:39-24:19, 25:14-end remain of 
that book). 


hub Hubertianus 


; 


ing Ingolstadiensis Vil 


Italian text. A legend, obviously false, 
has it that the portion of this manuscript 
at Prague was part of the original the 
Gospel of Mark! Distributed across 
several libraries. The Markan portion is 
often illegible, and the final chapters of 
John are fragmentary. Portions of Mark 
(at Prague) cited by Tischendorf as prag. 


for Foro-Juliensis 


bl 
Juvenianus 
iearolinus IX T+NT ae revision. Called "Charlemagne's 


e# 

e# 

O 
Formerly designated Landavensis. 

VII) MiMk Illuminated manuscript with an Irish text. 
Lichfeldensis VIII L kit (The writing is describes as "Irish half- 

uncial.") Contains Matt. 1:1-Luke 3:9. 
Legend attributes it to St. Chad. 

p 

(e) 

e# 


x< 


Written in a Lombard hand. 
Lemovicensis | 


"Mixed" text, containing a part of 1 John 
5:7. 
UX Luxeuil 


IX 
Italian text, considered by Wordsworth & 
med Mediolanensis VI 


White to rank with Amiatinus and 
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Fuldensis. Assorted lacunae (Matt. 1:1- 
6, 1:25-3:12, 23:25-25:41; Mark 6:10- 
8:12) and a few small supplements 
(Mark 14:35-48; John 19:12-23). Has 
"interesting lectionary notes in the 
margins." 


nea 


Versions of the New Testament 


"Good text, but rather mixed, especially 
in the Acts, where there are strange 
conjunctions of good and bad readings." 
Written in "large rough Caroline 
minuscules." 


Monacensis acr 


‘Monacensis —<ivill':«op SS 
‘mac-regol seeunderR 
—— see under MT (nt) 

‘see under E 


a a Martini- Turonensis ma '[G]old letters, interesting text." 
V Palimpsest. Text is regarded as very 
valuable. 


eedlor ae eee Legend has it that this was given by 
eviowon:. Howrah VII e# Gregory the Great to Augustine of 
Canterbury. "British" (i.e. Italian?) text. 
SAnenianic VII/ Described as "most valuable." Lacks 
VII 14:26-15:32. 
"Irish hand." Colossians follows 
Thessalonians. Hebrews breaks off at 
Bodleianus 11:34. Has been heavily corrected by 
three different hands. Sr may have 
been Old Latin (designated x). 


| or Perseinue raked Luke 1:1-12:7, mutilated. Purple 
pe manuscript. 


prag seeunderJ seeunderJ J 


Kenanensis ay 
VIII 
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Book of Kells (now in Dublin). Generally 
considered to be most beautiful 
illuminated manuscript in existence; 
there is at least some colour on all but 
two of its 680 pages. Irish text, said by 
Metzger to have "a peculiar fondness for 
conflate readings." (An extreme example 
comes in Matt. 21:31, where, when 
asked which of the sons did the will of 
the father, some vulgate texts say "the 
first," others, "the last"; Kells reads "the 
first and the last"!) 


a mm 


Versions of the New Testament 


Rushworth Gospels (so called for the 
seventeenth century owner who donated 
it to the Bodleian Library), written by a 
scribe named Mac Regol who reportedly 
died in 820 C.E. (Hopkins-James, 
however, says Mac Regol or 
"MACREGUIL" died in 800 and was 
Bishop of Birr; Hopkins-James doubts he 
was the actual scribe.) Has an interlinear 
Anglo-Saxon gloss (Matthew in Mercian, 
Mark-John in Northumbrian; they are 
listed as the work of scribes named 
Farman of Harewood and Owun). Skeat 
declared it to be close to the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, but Hopkins-James disagrees 
strongly and says it has a Celtic (Irish) 
text. Reported to show many alterations 
in word order. 


aan text -- one of the best in Paul. 


54 leaves of Matthew and Mark, 
containing less than half of each. Gold 
uncials, purple parchment. Many old 
readings. 


mac-regol |Rushworthianus ee 


x< 


oe 


Reginae Sueciae 


reg VII? 


san Sangallensis V 


> 


Oldest surviving manuscript of the 
Vulgate Gospels; only about half the 
leaves have been recovered from 
manuscript bindings. Italian text, of 
"remarkable" value. 


+ 


Reportedly found in the coffin of Saint 
Cuthbert. "A minute but exquisitely 
written uncial MS. with a text closely 
resembling A[miatinus]." 


ston Stoneyhurstensis VII John 


+ 


"Text interesting but mixed." Written by a 
monk named Winithar. Contains extra- 
biblical matters as well as the Bible text. 


Matt. 6:21-John 17-18, sometimes 
fragmentary. The scribe claims to have 
compiled it from two Latin manuscripts 
with occasional reference to the Greek. 


Sangallensis VIII 


= 


san 


Palimpsest (lower text Latin 
martyrology). Contains Eph. 6:2-1 Tim. 
2:5 


san 


+ 


ee 
ste ey 


ile 
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theo or 
theotisc 


el 


mb 


Theotisca 


: 


Matthew 8:33-end, mutilated. Old 
e# ; 
German text on facing pages. 


Along with cav, the leading 
representative of the Spanish text. 
Among the earliest witnesses for "1 John 
tol Toletanus VIIl |OT+NT_ |5:7-8," which it possesses in modified 
form. Written in a Visigothic hand, it was 
not new when it was given to the see of 
Seville in 988. 


Theodulf's revision, possibly prepared 
under the supervision of Theodulf 
himself. The Gospels and Psalms are on 
purple parchment. 


theod Theodulfianus IX 


tuar Taurinensis 


Pk 
ins 


Matt. 1:1-3:4 and John 1:1-21, bound 


Ultrarajectina Vi Mt#Jo# with a Psalter and written in an "Anglian 


Ulmensis 


Vallicellanus IX 


Willelmi 1254 
Wirceburgensis 


hand" resembling Amiatinus. 


"Caroline minuscule" hand. Includes 
Laodiceans. Now in the British Museum. 


x< 


all le 


ol LE 


Alcuin's revision, written in Caroline 
OT+NT_ |minuscules. Considered the best 
example of this type. 


[f 


Written by William of Hales for Thomas 
OT+NT  |de la Wile. Cited by Wordsworth as 
typical of the late mediaeval text. 


Said to have been corrected toward a 
text such as Amiatinus. Like O, legend 
has it that Gregory the Great sent it to 
Augustine of Canterbury. 


cantab Cantabrigiensis Vil 


Illuminated manuscript with interlinear 
Anglo-Saxon gloss (old Northumbrian 
dialect). Second only to the Book of Kells 
in the quality of its illuminations (some 
would esteem it higher, since it uses less 
garish colors). Italian text, very close to 
Amiatinus. Written by scribes directed by 
Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne (fl. 698- 
721 C.E.) in honour of St. Cuthbert. 


Lindisfarnensis VIII 
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VI/ Italian text, "in [a] small but very beautiful 
harl Harleianus Vil e hand, and with an extremely valuable 
text." 
pcr# 


"Written in a French hand, but showing 
traces of Irish influence in its initials and 
ornamentation; the text is much mixed 
with Old Latin readings; it has been 
corrected throughout, and the first hand 

harl Harleianus VIII so carefully erased in places as to be 
quite illegible." The base text is late 
Vulgate, but there are many early 
readings. The Old Latin portions are 
designated z. Rev. 14:16-end have been 
lost. 


The following tables facilitate conversion between Wordsworth-White and Tischendorf symbols. 


~ 


Tischendorf to WW 


ue ischendorf Raa Tischendorf ae Tischendorf Ka 


WW 
W |Tischendorf |W 


or 


o Tischendorf 


Tischendorf 


= 


Tischendorf 


s+ 


TH 


ba hl bE 
TT 


aaa 7s 
-—— 
-— 
-—— 
-—— 
_— 


alfa al Ul: 
bal aa aE 
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-- Mt imt Us |- 


c ~| =<) @ ™ mP 


for+prag 


Old Church Slavonic 


Some versions of the New Testament are all but lost. (The Gothic is an example.) Others, such as the 
Armenian, have survived very well. But few other than the Latin Vulgate have achieved canonical 
status in their own right. The Old Church Slavonic is an exception. 


In the case of the Vulgate, the canonization is perhaps understandable; it is fairly old as versions go, 
and it was prepared by the greatest scholar of its generation. 


The case of the Slavonic version is somewhat different. It is much newer than the Vulgate, and its 
translators, while venerated, were not the tremendous scholars that Jerome was. This has meant that 
the Old Church Slavonic, although it is the Bible to most Slavic Orthodox churches, has received little 
critical attention. 


The history of Christianity among the Slavs is uncertain. One report claims that the Byzantine Emperor 
Heraclius made an attempt to evangelize the Slavs around the beginning of the seventh century. This 
account, however, is so littered with contradictions that it cannot be treated as history. 


More solid are the accounts of a ninth century mission led by the brothers Methodius and Constantine. 
Around 860 the two were sent among the Slavs. (There are reports that they found Christians there, 
and that they were possessed of a partial Bible translation, but we are simply unable to determine the 
truth, or the details, of this.) In 863 the two went to Moravia and began teaching the locals. From there 
on the story becomes complicated (if it wasn't before), with local and church politics playing a large 
role. Leaving aside these details, we are told that Constantine (who eventually took the name Cyril) 
devised a Slavic alphabet and prepared the Slavic translation. 


Here again we run into trouble, because there are two Old Slavonic alphabets, the Glagolitic and the 
Cyrillic. The Glagolitic is a geometric alphabet, made up of circles and squares and other simple 
shapes and not evidently related to any other form of writing. The Cyrillic is clearly derived from Greek 
letter forms. 
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Despite its name, most experts feel that the Cyrillic alphabet is not the work of Cyril/Constantine (some 
have credited it to Kliment, a pupil of Constantine and Methodius who worked in Bulgaria). Had the 
Cyrillic been older, it is hard to see how the Glagolitic could have arisen. The oldest manuscripts of the 
Old Church Slavonic, which appear to date are from the tenth century, are usually Glagolitic, but the 
Cyrillic appears not long afterward. Even these early manuscripts show signs of dialectial variations 
(many of which later became separate languages), so they are probably somewhat removed from the 
original translation. These also developed minor textual differences, so that we might speak of 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Croatian, Russian, and Serbian "recensions" of the Slavonic. 


The Old Church Slavinic was translated primarily for liturgical use, so it should not be surprising that 
lectionary manuscripts are common, and that manuscripts of the Apocalypse (which is not used in the 
lectionary) are rare. 


Research on the Slavonic text has been limited, both because of the difficulty of the language (Old 
Church Slavonic is, of course, Indo-European, but of the Slavic branch of the family, which is not well 
known to Western scholars) and because of the lateness of the translation. Slavonic generally renders 
Greek well (except in matters of verb tense and specific vocabulary), but the text seems to be late. Its 
Byzantine cast is clear, although there do appear to be some early readings . Vajs considers the basic 
text in the Gospels to belong with Family II, but with significant "Western" influence. 


In Paul, the text is again largely Byzantine, though with some interesting and unusual readings. These 
do not appear to align with any known text-type. 


One can only hope that the future will bring more information to light about this widely revered but little- 
studied version. 


Syriac 


Most versions of the New Testament exist in several recensions. Sometimes these recensions can be 
very different textually. But usually each successive recension is a revision of those which have gone 
before -- generally intended to bring the version into closer conformity with the Greek original and the 
Byzantine Text. 


Not so with the Syriac version. Here there was at least one "fresh start," and possibly as many as 
three. (This is not to say that the newer versions were not influenced by the older; merely that they 
were not actual revisions of the older.) 


The Diatessaron 


The history of the Syriac versions probably begins with the Diatessaron, the gospel harmony which 
Tatian compiled (in Greek or Syriac) in the second half of the second century. 
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Although the Diatessaron was compiled by an editor who had been in Rome (Tatian was expelled from 
that city in 172), and although it existed more or less from the start in both Greek and Syriac, it was 
only in the Syriac church that it is believed to have been regarded as "official." Perhaps it was that 
Tatian's heretical attitudes fit better with the mood of the church there. 


The problems of the Diatessaron are deep and complex; they cannot be dealt with here. No Syriac 
manuscripts of the version survive, and we have no more than a small fragment of the Greek (in the 
Dura parchment 0212, a gospel harmony thought by some to be Diatessaric, though the most recent 
editors think otherwise). But the mass of quotations in Ephraem and others, as well as the number of 
Diatessaric harmonies in other languages, show its depth of influence. 


Eventually, however, the Syriac church felt compelled to set the Diatessaron aside. We have reports of 
bishops ordering churches to replace their copies of Tatian's document with copies of the Four 
Gospels. The effectiveness of their efforts is shown by the absence of Diatessaric manuscripts in 
Syriac. The change was not immediate (writers continued to use the Diatessaron for some centuries), 
but was eventually complete. 


We note incidentally that the Diatessaron, and its suppression, has much to tell us about what can 
happen to a text. Certain scholars, especially Byzantine prioritists, make a great deal of noise about 
"normal" transmission -- transmission without interference by external factors. Which is all well and 
good, but there is no reason to believe that transmission is "normal." If it were, we would have many 
manuscripts of the Diatessaron, because it would have continued to be copied. Instead, we have no 
substantial copies of the Diatessaron. Its transmission was not "normal" -- and, given the great range of 
historical accidents that can happen, the onus is on those who which to claim that transmission /s 
"normal." 


The Old Syriac 


Competing against the Diatessaron was the Old Syriac. This version (or more correctly, this series of 
versions) is of uncertain date (Some have placed it as early as the second century, others as late as the 
fourth), and may even be earlier than the Diatessaron, but it was initially far less successful. 


The Old Syriac survives in only two manuscripts: The Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest of the late fourth 
century and the Curetonian Syriac of the late fifth century. 


The Sinaitic Syriac (sin or sy§), which first came to light in the 1890s, is in many ways the more 
interesting of the two. Despite the difficulty of reading the text (which was overwritten in the eight 
century), it is the more complete of the two manuscripts (142 of 166 leaves survive; including Matt. 1:1- 
6:10, 7:3-12:4, 12:6-25, 12:29-16:15, 18:11-20:24, 21:20-25:15, 25:17-20, 25:25-26, 25:32-28:7, Mark 1:12- 
44, 2:21-4:17, 5:1-26, 6:5-16:8 (without either the long or the short ending), Luke 1:36-5:28, 6:12-24:52, 
John 1:25-47, 2:16-4:37, 5:6-25, 5:46-18:31, 19:40-end). Its text is often regarded as more primitive than 
the Curetonian, with rougher renderings. The text is usually considered "Western," although it is 
considerably less wild than the text of D. 


The Curetonian Syriac (cur or sy°) shows most of the peculiarities of the Sinaitic, but perhaps to a 
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lesser degree. Recovered in 1842 and published over the next several decades, it contains about half 
the Gospels (in the order Matthew, Mark, John, Luke). Specifically, it contains Matt. 1:1-8:22, 10:32- 
23:25; Mark 16:17-20; John 1:1-42, 3:6-7:37, 14:10-29 (mutilated); Luke 2:48-3:16, 7:33-15:21, 17:24-24:44. 


It has been supposed that the Curetonian version is a revision of the Sinaitic translation, probably in the 
direction of the developing Byzantine text. The Sinaitic, for instance, omits Mark 16:9-20, while the 
Curetonian contains the verses (16:17-20 being the only parts of Mark to survive in the Curetonian). 
This should not be considered absolutely certain, however (just as we should not be entirely sure of the 
relative dates or relationships of the translations). The Sinaitic seems to have stronger affinities to the 
Alexandrian text, and could conceivably be a revision of the Curetonian text (presumably more 
Antiochene in the geographical sense, and perhaps with more "Tatianisms") toward the text of Egypt. 


The Old Syriac is often regarded as "Western." It is certainly far removed from the Alexandrian text, 
and it has many of the hallmarks of the "Western" text -- e.g. paraphrases (in Matt. 1:16, for instance, 
the Sinaitic has the rather amazing reading "...Jacob fathered Joseph; Joseph, to whom Mary the virgin 
was engaged, fathered Jesus who is called the Christ") and free insertions and deletions. Certain of 
these are shared with D and the Old Latins, but many are not -- for instance, of the seven "Western 
Non-interpolations"” in Luke 24, the Old Syriac agrees with D it in 24:40, 52 (cur is defective for 52). 
However, the manuscripts disagree with D etc. in 24:3, 6, 12, 36,51 (curis defective for 51) and have a 
peculiar omission of their own in 24:32. 


In addition, the two -- especially sin -- have a number of clear agreements with the Alexandrian text. 
Notable among these is the omission, already alluded to, of Mark 16:9-20 in sin. Both sin and cur join * 
B X f!3 in omitting Matt. 16:2-3. Both join %* B © 33 579 892* in omitting Matt. 17:21. Sin omits Matt. 
18:21 along with &% B L* © f1 f18 33 892". 


Finally, we might note several agreements with the so-called "Ceesarean" witnesses. An obvious 
example is Matt. 27:16-17, where sin (hiat cur) reads "Jesus Barabbas" with © f! 700* arm geo?. 


The Old Syriac also has a large store of unique readings, some of which may come from local tradition. 
Thus in Matt. 10:3 sin (hiat cur) lists neither Thaddeus nor Lebbaeus as the apostle, but "Judas of 
James." 


These examples could easily be multiplied. While a handful of examples cannot prove the text-type of 
the Old Syriac, it is clear that it is not identical to that of D. Some have suggested that the Old Syriac 
deserves it own text-type (perhaps reasonable, but it would be nice to see a Greek example first...). 
Streeter's geographical theory place it between the "Caesarean" and "Western" texts. Others still view 
the type as "Western," though most would place it in a different subgroup from D. 


There are no manuscripts of the Old Syriac outside the gospels. The version certainly existed, but it 
can only be reconstructed from quotations and commentaries. Based on the materials available, the 


Old Syriac epistles (which may well be older than the Gospels, since the Diatessaron served as "the 
gospel" for so long) have a textual complextion similar to the gospels. 


The Peshitta 
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The Peshitta is the oldest Syriac version to survive in its entirety. On that there is general agreement. 
That is about all that can be stated with certainty. 


. me _ The date of the Peshitta is perhaps 
Soy OS gaye: ee? somewhat open to doubt. This question, 


| Cand en as we shall see, is of some significance 
By GREE for the history of the text. 


aay. os ados The Peshitta can absolutely be dated to 
c oT the fourth century or earlier. This is 
sd iettarm ne implied by the oldest manuscripts (since 
OCG, several are believed to date from the fifth 
ik, reac wk xox century). Burkitt also points out that it is 
Wenn .cicra Sein’ used by all branches of the Syriac church 
A, ma qa (which were well and truly sundered by 
™ the fifth century -- eventually they even 
cy 


: > Ac. OH | ~came to develop different versions of the 
O73 Teed yay se : 


hy ach aw script, SO that one can tell by the writing 

ee style which Syriac church used a 
wonak aca a particular manuscript), which implies 
We xin’ ined - (though it does not quite prove) that the 
~Oixet 8 <x.and version was in use before the date of the 
wea OC 


Tuy OD 4 schism. 
bien baebe rie 
=: But if the latest possible date is the late 
fourth century, what is the earliest? A 
very early date was once assumed; in the 


nineteenth century, many scholars would 
have dated it to the second century. In 


Folio 154 verso of Sinai Syriac 2 the twentieth century, this view has 
(Peshitta translation, V/VI century), John 17:7-17. largely been abandoned . et because of 
Tanke te dean Valeniin any specific evidence, but simply 


because the earliest Syriac authors 
(Ephraem in particular) do not quote the 
Peshitta. We note in addition that the 
translation includes James, which was 
not strongly canonical in the second 
century. In addition, it is generally thought 
that the Peshitta is dependent on the Old 
Syriac, which obviously makes it later 
than the earliest Syriac versions -- 
though, since the dates of those are 
disputed, it again fails to prove much. All 
in all, it's a combination of guesswork and 
an argument from silence, (i.e. it's flatly 
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not proof) but in the absence of anything 
better, it seems to have swept the field. 


Whatever its date, the Peshitta is well preserved. Manuscripts from the sixth century are common, 
meaning that we have substantial early witnesses. Moreover, the manuscripts are considered to agree 
very closely; with the exception of V6dbus, most scholars believe that we have the version in very 
nearly the exact form in which it left the translators' hands. (It should be noted, however, that many 
Peshitta manuscripts, including some of the very oldest, have not been examined.) 


The style of the Peshitta differs noticeably from the Old Syriac. It is more fluent and more natural than 
the other Syriac versions. Most scholars therefore believe that it was a substantially new translation 
rather than a revision. There are readings which remind us of the older Syriac versions, but these may 
be simple reminiscences rather than actual cases of dependency. 


The text of the Peshitta is somewhat mixed. Various studies, mostly in the gospels, have attempted to 
tie it to all three text-types, but on the whole the Gospels text appears distinctly Byzantine (which is why 
the date of the Peshitta is so important. Whatever its date, it is the earliest Byzantine witness -- but if it 
is of the second century, that witness is of much greater significance than if it is of the fourth). This is 
not to say that the Peshitta is purely Byzantine, or shows the peculiarities of the Textus Receptus. It 
does not. It omits John 7:53-8:11, for instance. But it includes Matt. 16:2-3, Mark 16:9-20, Luke 22:43-44, 
23:34, etc. (most of which are omitted by the Old Syriac). Such non-Byzantine readings as it includes 
are probably survivals of an older exemplar which has been heavily corrected toward the Byzantine 
standard. 


In the rest of the New Testament the situation is rather different. While the Byzantine text remains the 
strongest single element, in Acts and Paul the Peshitta includes significant elements of other types. In 
my estimation, these constitute about 30-40% of the whole. These readings do not, however, seem to 
belong to any particular text-type; they are neither overwhelmingly "Western" nor Alexandrian. | would 
guess that the text of the Peshitta here retains hints of the same sort of text we find in the Old Syriac, 
with some Byzantine overlay. It does not agree with the later (Harklean) Syriac version. 


The Peshitta does not contain the Apocalypse, and among the Catholic Epistles it has only James, 1 
Peter, and 1 John. Little has been done on its text in the Catholics, except to establish that it is not 
purely Byzantine. Here again, kinship with the Harklean is slight. 


The Philoxenian 


The Philoxenian is perhaps the most mysterious of the Syriac versions, because what survives of it is 
so slight. The only thing we can positively identify as the Philoxenian are certain translations of the 
books not found in the Peshitta: 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse. Such short 
fragments are not enough to tell us much textually. 


Historically, the data are equally confusing, because it is difficult on the face of it to tell the Philoxenian 
from the Harklean. The Philosenian, we are told, was made in 507-508 C.E. at the instigation of 
Philoxenus of Mabbdg. It was probably prepared by Polycarp, chorepiscopos of Mabbig, and was 
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designed as a revision of the Peshitta and intended to render the Greek more precisely as well as 
supplying the missing five books (and, perhaps, John 7:53-8:11). 


Given the uncertainty about this version, there is very little else to be said about it. In the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse, it is clearly not purely Byzantine -- but the work done on identifying its text beyond that 
is so out-of-date that it is best ignored. 


The Harklean 


Of the history of the Harklean version we know little except that it was intended to be a scholarly 
revision of the Philoxenian. It was undertaken by the Syriac scholar Thomas of Harkel (later Bishop of 
Mabbtig), and completed in 616. 


Given the poor state of preservation of the Philoxenian version, it is hard to be sure to what extent the 
Harklean is a revision and to what extent it is a new translation. On the basis of the books preserved in 
both, however, it would appear that the Harklean is substantially new. Whereas the Philoxenian strives 
for good Syriac style, the Harklean is possibly the most literal translation ever attempted in any 
language. Even prepositions and particles are translated with wooden consistency, and word order 
precisely (often slavishly) retained, whether the result is good Syriac or not. The Harklean is completely 
unsuitable for public use. On the other hand, it is eminently suitable for text-critical work. 


Perhaps even more interesting than the Harklean's very literal text is the fact that it is a critical edition. 
Throughout the New Testament, Thomas used several manuscripts (at least two and perhaps three in 
all areas), and regularly noted their differences. In the text we find many readings enclosed in obeli, 
and in the margin we find variant readings in both Greek and Syriac. 


This immensely complicated apparatus is one of the chief problems of the Harklean. It is difficult for 
scribes to copy, and so copies are often imperfect. Before we can reconstruct Thomas's exemplars, we 
must reconstruct his text, and even that is a major task. Fortunately we have a fair number of 
manuscripts from the eighth century, and a handful from earlier, so at least we have good materials for 
reconstructing the version (though critical editions are only now starting to appear). 


Even so, we can reach some clear conclusions by studying the Harklean text. In the Gospels, it would 
seem that all the manuscripts consulted were Byzantine. At least, it has almost all of the longer 
Byzantine readings (Matt. 16:2-3, Mark 9:44, 46, Luke 22:43-44, 23:34, as well as the full form of the 
Lord's Prayer in chapter 11, and it has all of the "Western Non-Interpolations" in Luke 24). We do find 
the shorter ending of Mark in the margin (the long ending in the text); John 5:4 is in asterisks, and the 
best manuscripts omit John 7:53-8:11. 


In the Acts and Epistles, the Harklean is much more interesting; here the manuscripts consulted in 
preparing the version came from several different families. 


In Acts, the Harklean margin was long considered an ally of the "Western" text. It now appears more 
likely that the Harklean was derived from a Byzantine manuscript and a manuscript of family 2138. 
Some of the wilder marginal readings may come from a true "Western" source, but most of them are 
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probably of the 2138-type. 


This affiliation with family 2138 continues in Paul and the Catholics. In Paul, the Harklean is clearly 
affiliated with 1505 1611 2495; in the Catholics it goes with the large family 614 630 1505 1611 1799 
2138 2412 2495 etc. Of course, it is dependent on a Byzantine source also. 


With this information, we are at last in a position to begin reconstructing the translation method of the 
Thomas of Harkel. Based on the data in the Catholic Epistles, it appears to me that Thomas wanted to 
preserve the full text of both his exemplars. So, wherever they were variants, he noted them. If the 
variant was an addition/omission, he put the longer reading in the text but enclosed it in obeli. Where 
the variants involved substitution, one went in the text and one in the margin. There appears to be no 
pattern as to which one went in the text; Byzantine and family 2138 readings are found in both text and 
margin. Presumably there was a critical principle involved, but it was not evident to me. 


Little research seems to have been done, to date, on the Harklean version of the Apocalypse. 


With the Harklean version, the history of the Bible in Edessene Syriac/Aramaic comes to a close. The 
Arab Conquest seriously weakened the Christian church, and the demand for new translations 
probably declined. It also led to an evolution of the Aramaic language. With the call for new renderings 
so muted, the Peshitta and the Harklean were able to hold the field until modern times. Other Syriac 
versions exist, but they are in different dialects and completely unrelated. The one verified version in 
the alternate Palestinian dialect is known, logically enough, as 


The Palestinian Version 


If the other Syriac versions are like a tree growing out of each other, the Palestinian Syriac (also Known 
as the Jerusalem Syriac or the Christian-Palestinian-Aramaic) may be regarded as from another forest 
entirely. Dialect, text, and history are all entirely different -- and generally less well-known. 


The other Syriac versions are written in the dialect of Edessa, which is properly called Syriac. The 
Palestinian Syriac is written in a similar script, but the language is that of Palestine (it would be better if 
it were simply called Aramaic rather than Syriac). 


The history of the Palestinian Syriac is largely unknown. No account of its origin has survived. All that 
can be said with certainty is that the earliest manuscripts appear to date from the sixth century. Most 
scholars would assign it a date in the fifth or sixth centuries. 


The Palestinian Syriac survives primarily in lectionaries. The most important manuscripts of the version 
are three substantial lectionaries -- one in the Vatican and dated to 1030 C.E. and two at Sinai and 
dated to 1104 and 1118 C.E. (Ironically, by this time Palestinian Aramaic was evolving into more 
modern forms, and the copyists had some difficulty with the language.) In addition, there are fragments 
of the Gospels, Acts, James, 2 Peter, and most of Paul in continuous text manuscripts. 


The Palestinian Syriac was clearly made from the Greek. The basis of the version has been the subject 
of debate. It is clearly not Byzantine, but neither does it appear purely Alexandrian nor "Western." Many 
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have seen it as "Ceesarean," and this seems reasonable on the face of it. More we can hardly say at 
this time. 


The "Karkaphensian" Version 


This version will occasionally be referred to in the older manuals. It is not, however, an actual version. 
Its name was given before the version was properly known, based on a comment of Gregory Bar- 
Hebraeus, who listed a "Karkaphensian" Syriac version. 


The version that passes by this name is not, however, a continuous translation. Rather, it is a collection 
of passages calling for some sort of scholarly annotation. Sometimes it explains odd words; sometimes 
it demonstrates the correct orthography of an unusual word. It has therefore been compared to a Syriac 
"Massorah" such as accompanies the Massoretic Text of the Hebrew Old Testament. 


This apparatus seems to exist in two forms -- one Nestorian, one Jacobite. Almost all of the handful of 


copies are Jacobite, and date from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Since it is based on the other 
Syriac versions (especially the Peshitta), it has no proper place in a critical apparatus. 
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New Testament Manuscripts 
Numbers 1001-1500 


Note: In the catalog which follows, bold type indicates a full entry. Plain type indicates a short 
entry, which may occur under another manuscript. 


Contents: 
e 1010 
e 1108: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
e 1175 
e 1241 


e 1243: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
e 1292: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
e 1319: see under 365 and Family 2127 
e 1409 

2 1424 

e 1448: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
e 1490: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


Manuscript 1010 

Location/ Catalog Number 
Athos. Catalog number: lviron, (66) 738. 
Contents 


1010 contains the gospels. The original text of Luke 8:4-44; John 12:25-13:22 has been lost and 
replaced by supplements. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. 1010 is written on parchment, one column per 
page. 
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Description and Text-type 


Von Soden classified 1010 as 19° -- i.e. a member of Family 1424 (the other members of the c 
branch include 945, 990, 1207, 1223, and 1293). But neither Wisse nor the Alands found 
evidence to support this. The Alands list 1010 as Category V (i.e. purely Byzantine), although 
they admit that it might be a member of Family 1424. Huck-Greeven cites 1010 -- but not as a 
member of the "Soden group" (=Family 1424). 


It is, however, the evidence of Wisse which is most decisive. Wisse confirms the existence of 
von Soden's I® subgroups, but finds no connection between them. Wisse lists 1010 as Kmix in 
Luke 1 and a member of K* (cluster 160) in Luke 10 and 20. (K* cluster 160 consists of 160, 


1010, and 1293, all of which von Soden labelled as 19°.) However, 1424 is a (diverging) member 
of Cluster 1675, along with 517, 954, 1349 in Luke 1, 1424, and 1675 -- all found by von Soden 
to be members of 12. 

Finally, a check of 987 test readings for 1010 reveals no kinship with 1424 beyond the 
Byzantine -- as well as showing 1010 to be an entirely Byzantine manuscript. As far as the test 


readings are concerned, it appears simply to be a member of KX, whereas 1424 has at least a 
few independent readings. (For more on Family 1424, see the entry on 1424.) 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: £1266. 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA2®, but dropped from NA2’. 

Cited in UBS? and UBS4. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 1175 
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Location/ Catalog Number 

Patmos. Catalog number: loannou 16. 

Contents 

Originally contained the Acts and Epistles. 1 Thes. 1:10-3:2, Tit. 1:7-end, Philemon, and 
Hebrews 3:6-6:7, 8:6-10:8, 11:20-12:2, 13:21-end have been lost. 1175 is written on parchment, 
with two columns per page. 

Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. 

Description and Text-type 

1175 has suffered a great deal of block mixture. The larger part of the text is Alexandrian, but 
large sections are purely Byzantine: Romans, the Johannine Epistles, probably Thessalonians. 
Elsewhere, 1175 is one of the most Alexandrian of the minuscules. In Paul, for instance, it is 
second only to 33 and 1739 in its freedom from Byzantine influence, and second only to 33 in 
the purity of its Alexandrian text. It is, along with 81, the leading witness to the late Alexandrian 
text. 

In the Catholics, the degree of mixture makes it less valuable. In Acts, it is considered (along 
with 81) one of the leading Alexandrian minuscules, but even here Lake and New detect some 


degree of mixture; they believe that the manuscript fluctuates in the degree of "Western" 
influence. 


Von Soden lists 1175 as H. Richards lists it as a member of the Byzantine Group B® in the 
Johannine Epistles (other members of this group include L, 049, 424*, 794, 1888, and 2143). 
Wachtel considers it Alexandrian in the earlier Johannine epistles. Aland and Aland originally 
listed it as Category Il; despite its Byzantine mixture, they now list it as Category I. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «74. Tischendorf: 3892; 360P 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
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Kirsopp Lake & Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts (1932). Only Acts is 
collated. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 for Acts and Paul. 

Cited in full in NA2’ for Acts and Paul. 
Cited in full in UBS4. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 1241 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Mount Sinai, where it has been for as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Katharinen- 
Kloster 260. 


Contents 

1241 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. Matthew 8:14-13:3 and Acts 
17:10-18 have been lost. A few other portions are slightly damaged. 1 Cor. 2:10-end, 2 Cor. 13:3- 
end, Galatians, Eph. 2:15-end, Philippians, Colossians, Hebrews 11:3-end, and the Catholics 
Epistles come from a different hand. 1241 is written on parchment, with one column per page in 
the Gospels and two columns per page elsewhere. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. The original scribe is regarded as careless; there 
are many minor errors. 


Description and Text-type 


1241 is a very diverse text. The text of Matthew and Mark is more Byzantine than anything else, 
though with many Alexandrian readings. In Luke the Alexandrian element prevails; 1241 is 
perhaps the best minuscule witness to that book. John is not as Alexandrian as Luke, but much 
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better than Matthew and Mark. 
1241 is entirely Byzantine in Acts. 


In Paul, the basic run of the text is Byzantine, but the supplements are of higher quality. 
Although still primarily Byzantine, there are many Alexandrian and other early readings. 


In the Catholic Epistles 1241 is an excellent text, affiliated with family 1739. It appears to belong 
to a separate branch of the type (perhaps a "Sinai Group" as opposed to the "Athos Group" 
found in 1739 and 9457). 


Wisse classifies 1241 as Group B (but notes that "the last part of [chapter] 1 is not Group B"). 
Von Soden lists it as H. Richards lists it as Group A (family 1739) in the Johannine Epistles. 

Amphoux also lists it as family 1739. Aland and Aland list it as Category | in the Catholics and 
Category Ill in the Gospels, Acts, and Paul. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6371. Tischendorf: 2902; 338P 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
Kirsopp Lake & Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts. (1932) Only Luke and 
John are collated. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in full in NAZS, 

Cited in full in NA2’. 

Cited in full in UBS3. 

Cited in UBS4 for the Gospels, Paul, and the Catholics. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 
Cited by SQE'S for the Gospels. 

Cited by Huck-Greeven for the Luke. 

Cited in IGNTP Luke. 


Other Works: 
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Manuscript 1409 


Athos, Xiropotamu 244. Soden's €371. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles with lacunae 
(e.g. there is a lacune of about a chapter around Acts 17). Dated to the fourteenth century in the 
Kurzgefasste Liste, and no other assessment is available (Von Soden did not list the 
manuscript). Relatively little is known of its text as a result. In the Gospels, Wisse lists it as K' 
with a surplus in Luke 1; this agrees with the Alands, who list it as Category V. The Alands also 
list it as Category V in Paul. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, however, they promote it to 
Category Il. That it is not entirely Byzantine in Acts is clear; whether it is as good as other 
Category II manuscripts is less so. There is a strong Byzantine element, and the non-Byzantine 
readings do not stand particularly close to any other witness. In the Catholic Epistles, Wachtel 
groups it with 436 1067 2541 (though the Alands list 436 2541 as Category Ill in the Catholics 
and 1067 as Category II); this group of manuscripts appears generally Alexandrian, with a text 
much like A 33 but with more Byzantine readings. 


Manuscript 1424 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Chicago (Maywood). Catalog number: Jesuit-Krauss-McCormick Library, Gruber Ms. 152. 
Originally from Kosinitza, Turkey. 


Contents 


1424 contains the entire New Testament with marginal commentary. Matthew 1:23-2:16 are lost. 
There are marginal commentaries on the Gospels and Pauline Epistles. Also contains Hermas. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the ninth or tenth century. 1424 is written on parchment, one column 
per page. It was written by a monk names Sabas; the books are in the order Gospels (with 
commentary), Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, and Pauline Epistles (with commentary). The 
Eusebian apparatus is by a different, probably later, hand. 


Description and Text-type 


Although 1424 contains the entire New Testament, all interest in the manuscript has focussed 
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on the gospels (the Alands classify it as Category V, i.e. purely Byzantine, everywhere but in 
the Gospels, and there is no reason to believe this is incorrect). 


The manuscript generated uncertainty from the very start, when it received the Scrivener 
symbol Gimel (g), although it is not an uncial. 


Von Soden did not help matters when he classified 1424 as a witness to the I? group. He broke 
this group down into four subgroups: 


e 198: 1424 517 1675 954 349 1188(John) 

e |b: 7 267 659 1606(Matt-Luke) 1402(Matt+Mark) 1391 (Matt+Mark) 115 117 827 
1082(Mark) 185(John) 

e [%C: 1293 1010 1223 945 1207(Luke+John) 990 

e or: M1194 27(Matt+Mark) 71 692(Mark) 


Streeter renamed this group Family 1424 (the name most often used today, although Huck- 
Greeven uses the symbol o and adopts the title the "Soden Group"). Not unexpectedly, Streeter 
also declared the family to be "Caesarean" (this is not surprising because Streeter declared 
everything "Ceesarean" that was not demonstrably something else). Even Streeter, however, 
conceded family 1424 to be only a tertiary witness to the type. 


The work of Wisse, however, seems to have dissolved the I group. Wisse finds 1424 to be a 
diverging member of Cluster 1675, which also contains 517, 954, 1349 (in Luke 1), and 1675, 
and thus corresponds to 198. 


However, the members of |* classify as follows: 7=Cluster 7, 267=Cluster 7, 1606=K* Cluster 
187, 115=K™iX/Kx, 117=K*, and 827=Cluster 827. Thus this group apparently is to be dissolved. 


The members of I®¢ break down as follows: 1293=K™ixX/Kx Cluster 160, 1010=K™ix/Kx Cluster 
160, 1223= Family II (various subgroups), 945=K™'xX/Kx, 1207=Family II (Group 473, pair with 
944). Thus I?¢ may survive in the form of KX Cluster 160 (consisting of 160, 1010, and 1293, all 
classified as I?°), but there is no reason to link this group with 1424. 


The members of I" are listed by Wisse as follows: M=M27 (diverging member), 1194=M10, 
71=M27 (core member). Thus |, which Wisse renames the "M groups," is also real, but not 
evidently related to 1424. 


All of the above must be treated with a certain amount of caution, since Wisse worked only on 
Luke and his method does not assess mixture. However, it would appear that I® needs to be 
dissolved. Thus Family 1424, instead of referring to 1? as a whole, should be reserved for the 
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small group 517, 954, (1349), 1424, 1675. 


Whether this group is "Ceesarean" is another question. It is worth noting that Aland and Aland 
find 1424 to have an interesting text only in Mark (but do not classify the other members of 
Wisse's Cluster 1675. This often means that the manuscripts are heavily Byzantine but have 
too many non-Byzantine readings to write off as Category V; such manuscripts often belong to 


one of the non-K* groups). The table below shows the rate of agreements for 1424 with an 
assortment of other manuscripts. Both overall and non-Byzantine readings are noted. The data 
is for Mark only; 1424 was profiled in 212 readings, of which 49 were non-Byzantine. 


36% ~+~&6% 
E 84% ———(Nosamples) 
i 68% 56% 
1 3 69% 69% 
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On the evidence, it would appear that 1424's non-Byzantine readings are Alexandrian, not 
"Ceesarean." 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 630. 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26 and NA?’ for the Gospels. 

Cited in UBS? and UBS4 for the Gospels. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 


Other Works: 
B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various "Ceesarean" witnesses. 
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Block Mixture 


Contents: Introduction * Noteworthy Block Mixed Manuscripts * Bibliography 


Introduction 


All known manuscripts are copied and corrected from previous manuscripts. Usually the 
manuscripts are taken and corrected from a single exemplar, but this is by no means universal. 
A scribe's exemplar might be damaged as some point, forcing him to refer to another 
manuscript. Or he might come into the scriptorium one day to find his exemplar in use, and 
have to refer to another for that day. Or the exemplar might have been very thoroughly 
corrected in different places from different manuscripts. Or, conceivably, a scribe might have 
started to copy from one manuscript, decided he didn't approve of its text, and turn to another. 


All of these are possible causes of block mixture, where a manuscript displays a sudden shift of 
text-type within a corpus. (If a manuscript shows a change in type between one corpus and 
another, this is not considered block mixture; this situation is too common to invite comment. 
We should simply keep in mind that the fact a document is Alexandrian in, say, the Gospels, 
does not mean it will belong to that type in other parts of the New Testament.) 


Block mixture should not be confused with ordinary mixture, in which elements of different text- 
types occur constantly throughout a manuscript. Ordinary mixture is thought to be the result of 
correcting a manuscript of one type from a manuscript of another (meaning that readings from 
both manuscripts will become jumbled together), while block mixture arises from the so/e use of 
multiple exemplars. (One might give an analogy from baking. One can take a measuring cup of 
sugar, and a measuring cup of flour. The sugar might be Alexandrian readings, the flour 
Byzantine. As long as the sugar is in one cup and the flour in another, the texts are block 
mixed. If we take the two and mix them together, then put them back in the cups, we they are 
mixed, not just block mixed.) 


Block mixture is not overly common, but neither is it rare. Students should always be alert to it, 
and never assume, simply because a manuscript belongs to a certain text-type in one book or 
section of a book, that it will belong to that type in another section. 


Noteworthy Block Mixed Manuscripts 


The following list highlights some of the better-known examples of block mixture. 


e Sinaiticus. In the Gospels, ¥ is generally Alexandrian. The first nine or so chapters of 
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John, however, do not belong with the Alexandrian text; they are often considered 
"Western." (For a recent examination of this, see the article by Fee.) 

e C/04. The fragmentary nature of C makes it difficult to define its mixture. But it is 
generally agreed that, in the gospels, it is mixed. Some have argued that it is block 
mixed. Gerben Kollenstaart reports on the work of Mark R. Dunn, who concludes, "C is a 
weak Byzantine witness in Matthew, a weak Alexandrian in Mark, and a strong 
Alexandrian in John. In Luke C's textual relationships are unclear." 

e L/019. Codex Regius, L of the Gospels, is mostly Alexandrian in Mark, Luke, and John. 
In the first three-quarters of Matthew, however, Byzantine elements predominate. (This is 
probably the result of incomplete correction in an ancestor.) 

e R/027. The general run of the text is about 80% Byzantine (the remainder being 
Alexandrian). In chapters 12-16, however, Alexandrian elements come to dominate, 
constituting about 60-70% of the total. 

e W/0382. The Freer Gospels are the most noteworthy example of block mixture, containing 
a high number of textual shifts and no particular pattern to their occurrence. (This has led 
to significant speculation about the manuscript. Henry A. Sanders, the original editor, 
believed W was copied from scraps of manuscripts which survived Diocletian's 
persecution; Streeter instead suggested that the various books were copied from multiple 
exemplars, which showed different patterns of corrections.) 

Metzger lists the books' contents as follows: Matthew -- Byzantine. Mark 1:1-5:30 -- 
"Western." Mark 5:31-end -- "Ceesarean." Luke 1:1-8:12 -- Alexandrian. Luke 8:13-end -- 
Byzantine. John 1:1-5:11 -- Supplement with mixed text. John 5:12-end -- Alexandrian. 
(Hurtado, however, argues that the break occurs not in Mark 5 but around the end of 
Mark 4, and that while Mark 1-4 are "Western," Mark 5-16 do not align clearly with any 
text-type.) 

e A/037. Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, but with a strong Alexandrian element in 
Mark (especially in the first half of the book). 

e ‘¥/044. In the gospels, ¥ is defective for Matthew and the first half of Mark, but the 
second half of Mark is strongly Alexandrian, Luke is almost entirely Byzantine, and John 
is mostly Byzantine with many Alexandrian readings. 

e 28. 28 is for all intents and purposes purely Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, but 
has other elements (usually regarded as "Ceesarean") in Mark. 

e 33. In Paul, 33 is largely Byzantine in Romans (Davies, who points out that Romans 
comes from another hand, believes it has an affinity with 2344); in the other Pauline 
writings it is a strong Alexandrian witness. 

e 323. In the Catholics, 323 (and presumably its sister 322) is mostly Byzantine in James, 
but gives way gradually to a Family 1739 text in the later epistles. 

e 579. Mostly Alexandrian in Mark, Luke, and John, but mostly Byzantine with scattered 
Alexandrian readings in Matthew. 

e 630. In Paul, 630 (and its close relative 2200) are rather poor members of Family 1739 in 
Romans-Galatians, but entirely Byzantine in the later books. 

e 1022. In Paul, 1022 is Byzantine for Romans through Thessalonians, but affiliates with 
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the text of Family 1611 in the Pastorals and Hebrews. 

e 1175. In Paul, 1175 is Byzantine in Romans, but generally Alexandrian elsewhere. It may 
also be block-mixed in the Catholics; James and 1 Peter seem clearly Alexandrian, but 
Richards reports that it is Byzantine in the Johannine Epistles. 

e 1241. In the Gospels, 1241 has both Alexandrian and Byzantine readings throughout, but 
the Byzantine element is strongest in Matthew and Mark; in Luke it almost disappears. 
John falls in between. In Paul, the text shifts between purely Byzantine and 
Alexandrian/Byzantine mix; however, this is the result of supplements. The basic run of 
the text is Byzantine; where it has been supplemented, it is mixed. 

e 2464. In Paul, 2464 is Byzantine in Romans; it has a much more Alexandrian text in the 
other books. 

e 2492. In Paul, according to Gary S. Dykes, 2492 shifts between a 330-type text and a 
text unrelated to 330 (but probably mostly Byzantine). 


Bibliography 


Davies: M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies and Documents 38, 
1968) 


Fee: Gordon D. Fee, "Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology in 
Establishing Textual Relationships," now available as Chapter 12 of Eldon J. Epp and Gordon 
D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (Studies and 
Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993). 


Hurtado: Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Cazesarean Text: Codex W in 
the Gospel of Mark (Studies and Documents 43, Eerdmans, 1981). 


Metzger: Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration (third edition, Oxford, 1992) 


Richards: W. L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine 
Epistles (SBL Dissertation Series 35, Scholars Press, 1977). 


Sanders: Henry A. Sanders, Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels in the 
Freer Collection (University of Michigan, 1912). 


Streeter: B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (Macmillan, 1924) 
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Short Definitions: The Terminology 
in the Nestle-Aland Apparatus 


al 


fl 


f13 


From Latin alii, meaning "others." Used to note that the listed reading has support from a 
significant number of other manuscripts but not enough manuscripts to represent even a 
portion of the Byzantine tradition. It represents more manuscripts than pc but fewer than 
pm -- perhaps between 5% and 25% of the total tradition. It is not uncommon to find a/ 
used to note a reading where the Textus Receptus departs from the Majority Text. 


Symbol used in the Nestle editions (and others) for the Lake Group (A). For details of the 
group, see the entry on the minuscule 1£@°. 


Symbol used in the Nestle editions (and others) for the Ferrar Group (0). For details of 
the group, see the entry on the minuscule 13. 


Symbol used in Nestle to describe the error known as Homoioteleuton, "same ending" 
(which see). 


The symbol used in the current Nestle-Aland editions (26th edition and up) for the 
"Majority Text." (The same Gothic ‘i is also used in the Hodges & Farstad text for the 
Majority Text, but not in the same way.) It is thus equivalent in concept to the symbol Byz 
in the UBS editions, or with w in editions such as Souter's. It corresponds roughly with 
Von Soden's K. It is not equivalent to the Textus Receptus (¢). 
In the Nestle-Aland text, however, ‘i has an additional use beyond the equivalent in the 
other texts. It also serves as a group symbol to include any uncited "constant witnesses 
of the second order." These "constant witnesses of the second order" are witnesses cited 
for every variant in the apparatus, but whose readings are only cited explicitly when they 
differ from si. 
The "constant witnesses of the second order" are as follows: 
o Gospels: K, N, P, Q (cited for Luke and John in NA2®, but for John only in NA’), 
T, A, 0292 (NA2/ only), 28 (cited for the gospels in NA26, but only for Mark in 
NA27), 33 (NA26 only; cited explicitly in NA2’), 565, 579 (NA?7 only), 700, 892, 
1010 (NA26 only), 1241, 1424, 2542 (NA? only, for Mark and Luke), £844 (NA27 
only), £2211 (NA27 only) 
o Acts: L, 33 (NA2§ only; cited explicitly in NA27), 81, 323, 614, 945, 1175, 1241, 
1505 (NA? only), 1739 (NA26 only; cited explicitly in NA2’), 2495 (NA26 only) 
o Paul: K, L, P, 33 (NA2 only; cited explicitly in NA2”), 81, 104, 365, 630, 1175, 
1241, 1505 (NA2’ only), 1506, 1739 (NA26 only; cited explicitly in NA@’), 1881 
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pc 


pm 


rell 


vid 


(NAS only; cited explicitly in NA2@’), 2464, 2495 (NAZ6 only), #249 (NA27 only), £846 
(NA?7 only) 
o Catholics: K, L, 33 (NA2® only; cited explicitly in NA@’), 81, 323, 614, 630, 1241, 
1505 (NA2/ only), 1739 (NA26 only; cited explicitly in NA2”), 2495 (NA26 only) 
o Apocalypse: In this section ‘1 will often be divided into si (the main Koine text) 
and :irA (the Andreas text). The witnesses in this section include P (as part of sn), 
046 (as part of ‘K), 1006, 1611, 1841, 1854, 2030, 2050, 2053, 2062, 2329, 2344 
230 lp2ors 
Note that some of these witnesses have lacunae; one should be sure to check that they 
are extant for a particular passage before citing them on the basis of Nestle. Also, some 
of the "constant witnesses" are fragmentary; this means that it is not always possible to 
cite their readings explicitly. This is particularly true of 33 (this is one of the reasons why 
it was promoted to a first-order witness in NA27), but it is also true of 1506, 2344, and 
2377, which remain second-order witnesses. 
One brief example must serve to explain this. 
In 2 Thes. 1:2 (the first variant in the apparatus of that book), the text has matpoo 
OnUwv]. In the apparatus we read 
q 1,2°B DP 0111%4d 33 1739 1881 pcm bo?t | txt AF G1 0278 si lat sy sa boPt (¥ pc: 
h.t.) 
That is, the witnesses B, D, P, 0111V'9, 33, 1739, 1881, and some versions omit the 
word; the remaining witnesses include it. Among these remaining witnesses are, of 
course, the ones explicitly cited (& A F G1 0278), but also the witnesses comprehended 
within sit -- in this case, K, L, 81, 104, 365, 630, 1175, 1241, 1505, 2464, #249, and £846 
(1506 is defective here, and we have seen that P goes with the other reading). 
Of course, the Byzantine tradition sometimes divides. In this case, the Nestle apparatus 
cites all witnesses explicitly, and marks the divided portions of the Byzantine text pm. 


From Latin pauci, meaning "a few." Used to note that the listed reading has support from 
a handful of other manuscripts (seemingly not more than about 5% of the total tradition). 


From Latin permulti, meaning "very many." Used to indicate a large number of 
manuscripts at points where the Byzantine tradition is significantly divided. A reading 
marked pm is the a Byzantine reading without being the Byzantine reading. A reading 
marked pm probably has the support of roughly 30% to 70% of the total tradition. 


Also sometimes rel. From Latin religui, meaning "[the] rest." Used in Nestle-Aland to 
indicate that all uncited witnesses support the reading. In other editions, it may simply 
mean that the vast majority support the reading. Some may even use specialized 
notations after re// (e.g. rel pl, "most of the rest"). 


From Latin videtur or ut videtur. Closest English equivalent is probably "apparently." The 
siglum of a manuscript is marked V'¢ if the original reading cannot be determined with 
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v.I. 


absolute precision. This happens frequently with the papyri, where individual letters are 
often illegible. It may also happen in the event of a correction; the original text (or 
sometimes the correction!) may be partially obscured. It is generally agreed that vid 
should only be used in a critical apparatus if the manuscript being studied can only 
support one of several possible variant readings. (In a collation, of course, uncertain 
letters should be marked with a dot below the letter or some other symbol; letters which 
cannot be read at all should be replaced by a dot.) 


From Latin varia lectio, meaning "a variant (or different) reading." Used in Nestle-Aland 
refer specifically to readings found in the margin of a manuscript and offered as an 
alternative to the reading in the text. Such readings are most common in Harklean Syriac 
(where, however, they are indicated by sy 9), but are also found in 1739 (where the 
reading of the text is indicated 1739't) and occasionally in other manuscripts (see, for 
instance, the notes to 1 John 5:7-8, where we find the passage about the "three 
heavenly witnesses" shown as a variant reading in 88 221 429 636). It should be noted 
that variant readings are not necessarily better or worse than those of the text; 1739 has 
some very interesting marginal readings (e.g. Rom. 1:7, 1 John 4:3), but the readings of 
the text are generally superior; in the Harklean Syriac both text and marginal readings 
have value; in the case of 1 John 5:6-8, the marginal readings are obviously spurious. 
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Contents: Introduction * Accuracy and Precision * Assuming the Solution * Average: see under 
Mean, Median, and Mode * Binomials and the Binomial Distribution * Cladistics * Corollary * 
Dimensional Analysis * [The Law of the] Excluded Middle * Curve Fitting, Least Squares, and 
Correlation * Mean, Median, and Mode * Necessary and Sufficient Conditions: see under Rigour * 
Probability * Rigour, Rigorous Methods * Sampling and Profiles * Arithmetic, Exponential, and 
Geometric Progressions * Significant Digits * Standard Deviation and Variance * Statistical and 
Absolute Processes * Tree Theory * 


Appendix: Assessments of Mathematical Treatments of Textual Criticism 


e E. C. Colwell & Ernest W. Tune: "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships Between 


Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts" (also includes comments on Larry W. Hurtado, 
Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark) 

e [Pickering/Hodges:] "The Implications of Statistical Probability for the History of the Text" 

e L. Kalevi Loimaranta: "The Gospel of Matthew: Is a Shorter Text preferable to a Longer One? A 
Statistical Approach" 

e G. P. Farthing: "Using Probability Theory as a Key to Unlock Textual History" 


Introduction 


Mathematics -- most particularly statistics -- is frequently used in text-critical treatises. Unfortunately, 
most textual critics have little or no training in advanced or formal mathematics. This series of short 
items tries to give examples of how mathematics can be correctly applied to textual criticism, with 
"real world" examples to show how and why things work. 


Accuracy and Precision 


"Accuracy" and "Precision" are terms which are often treated as synonymous. They are not. 


Accuracyis a measure of how close an approximation is to an ideal. Precisionis a measure of how 
much information you are offering. 


To give an example, take the number we call "pi" -- the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter. The actual value of m is known to be 3.141593... 


Suppose someone writes that x is roughly equal to 3.14. This is an accurate number (the first three 
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digits of x are indeed 3.14), but it is not overly precise. Suppose another person writes that the value 
of 1 is 3.82456789. This is a precise number -- it has eight decimal digits -- but it is very inaccurate 
(it's wrong by more than five per cent). 


When taking a measurement (e.g. the rate of agreement between two manuscripts), one should be as 
accurate as possible and as precise as the data warrants. 


As a good rule of thumb, you can add an additional significant digit each time you multiply your 
number of data points by ten. That is, if you have ten data points, you only have precision enough for 
one digit; if you have a hundred data points, your analysis may offer two digits. 


Example: Suppose you compare manuscripts at eleven points of variation, and they agree in six of 
them. 6 divided by 11 is precisely 0.5454545..., or 54.5454...%. However, with only eleven data 
points, you are only allowed one significant digit. So the rate of agreement here, to one significant 
digit, is 50%. 


Now let's say you took a slightly better sample of 110 data points, and the two manuscripts agree in 
sixty of them. Their percentage agreement is still 54.5454...%, but now you are allowed two 
significant digits, and so can write your results as 55% (54.5% rounds to 55%). 


If you could increase your sample to 1100 data points, you could increase the precision of your 
results to three digits, and say that the agreement is 54.5%. 


Chances are that no comparison of manuscripts will ever allow you more than three significant digits. 
When Goodspeed gave the Syrian element in the Newberry Gospels as 42.758962%, Frederick 
Wisse cleverly and accurately remarked, "The six decimals tell us, of course, more about Goodspeed 
than about the MS." (Frederick Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript 
Evidence, (Studies and Documents 44, 1982), page 23.) 


Assuming the Solution 


"Assuming the solution" is a mathematical term for a particularly vicious fallacy (far too common in 
textual criticism) in which one assumes something to be true, operates on that bases, and then 
"proves" that (whatever one assumed) is actually the case. It's much like saying something like 
"because it is raining, it is raining." It's just fine as long as it is, in fact, actually raining -- but if it isn't, 
the statement is inaccurate. In any case, it doesn't have any logical value. It is, therefore, one of the 
most serious charges which can be levelled at a demonstration, because it says that the 
demonstration is not merely incomplete but is founded on error. 


As examples of assuming the solution, we may offer either Von Soden's definition of the | text or 
Streeter's definition of the "Ceesarean" text. Both, particularly Von Soden's, are based on the principle 
of "any non-Byzantine reading" -- that is, von Soden assumes that any reading which is not Byzantine 
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must be part of the | text, and therefore the witness containing it must also be part of the | text. 


The problem with this is that it means that everything can potentially be classified as an | manuscript, 
including (theoretically) manuscripts which have not a single reading in common at points of variation. 
It obviously can include manuscripts which agree only in Byzantine readings. This follows from the 
fact that most readings are binary (that is, only two readings are found in the tradition). One reading 
will necessarily be Byzantine. Therefore the other is not Byzantine. Therefore, to von Soden, it was 
an | reading. It doesn't matter where it actually came from, or what sort of reading it is; it's listed as 
characteristic of I. 


This sort of error has been historically very common in textual criticism. Critics must strive vigorously 
to avoid it -- to be certain they do not take something on faith. Many results of past criticism were 
founded on assuming the solution (including, e.g., identifying the text of P46 and B with the 
Alexandrian text in Paul). All such results need to be re-verified using definitions which are not self- 
referencing. 


Note: This is not a blanket condemnation of recognizing manuscripts based on agreements in non- 
Byzantine readings. That is, Streeter's method of finding the Caesarean text is not automatically 
invalid if properly applied. Streeter simply applied it inaccurately -- in two particulars. First, he 
assumed the Textus Receptus was identical with the Byzantine text. Second, he assumed that any 
non-Textus Receptus reading was Ceesarean. The first assumption is demonstrably false, and the 
second too broad. To belong to a text-type, manuscripts must display significant kinship in readings 
not associated with the Byzantine text. This was not the case for Streeter's secondary and tertiary 
witnesses, which included everything from A to the purple uncials to 1424. The Ceesarean text must 
be sought in his primary witnesses (which would, be it noted, be regarded as secondary witnesses in 
any text-type which included a pure representative): © 28 565 700 f! f!3 arm geo. 


Binomials and the Binomial Distribution 


Probability is not a simple matter. The odds of a single event happening do not translate across 
multiple events. For instance, the fact that a coin has a 50% chance to land heads does not mean 
that two coins together have a 50% chance of both landing heads. Calculating the odds of such 
events requires the use of distributions. 


The most common distribution in discrete events such as coin tosses or die rolls is the binomial 
distribution. This distribution allows us to calculate the odds of independent events occurring a fixed 
number of times. That is, suppose you try an operation n times. What are the odds that the "desired" 
outcome (call it o) will happen m and only m times? The answer is determined by the binomial 
distribution. 


Observe that the binomial distribution applies only to events where there are two possible outcomes, 
o and not o. (It can be generalized to cover events with multiple outcomes, but only by clever 
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definition of the event 0). The binomial probabilities are calculated as follows: 


If n is the number of times a trial is taken, and m is the number of successes, and p(o) is the 
probability of the event taking place in a single trial, then the probability p(m,n) is given by the formula 


f ; ny... My 4, rrm 
pim,n) =( )p0o) (1-p(o}) 
. m 


where 


ny, wn! 
m 7 m! ( n-m)} | 


and where n! (read "n factorial") is defined as 1x2x38x...x(n-1)xn. So, e.g, 4! = 1x2x3x4 = 24, 5! = 
1x2x3x4x5 = 120. (Note: For purposes of calculation, the value O! is defined as 1.) 


(Note: The notation used here, especially the symbol P(m,n), is not universal. Other texts will use 
different symbols for the various terms.) 


The various coefficients of P(m,n) are also those of the well-known "Pascal's Triangle" 


0 1 

un a i 

Zz a 2 uh 

3 1 3 3 it 

4 i 4 6 4 ul 
a) a - 20 10 5 1 


where P(m,n) is item m+1 in row n. For n greater than about six or seven, however, it is usually easier 
to calculate the terms (known as the " binomial coefficients") using the formula above. 


Example: What are the odds of rolling the value one exactly twice if you roll one die ten times? In this 
case, the odds of rolling a one (what we have called p(o)) are one in six, or about .166667. So we 
want to calculate 


LOA 2 (TO=2) 
PAZ LO) See aS * (e666). Ss {1666-7 
Pca as WO hea Ma 
LOAGHS* TS OR Gea esa 7 | 2 8 


= ---------------------- * 16667 * .83333 
(2*1) * (8¥7*6*5*4*3*2*1) 
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which simplifies as 


10*9 2 8 
= ---- * 16667 * .83333 = 45 * .02778 * .23249 = .2906 
2*1 


In other words, there is a 29% chance that you will get two ones if you roll the die ten times. 


For an application of this to textual criticism, consider a manuscript with a mixed text. Assume (as a 
simplification) that we have determined (by whatever means) that the manuscript has a text that is 
two-thirds Alexandrian and one-third Byzantine (i.e., at a place where the Alexandrian and Byzantine 
text-types diverge, there are two chances in three, or .6667, that the manuscript is Alexandrian, and 
one chance in three, or .8333, that the manuscript is Byzantine). We assume (an assumption that 
needs to be tested, of course) that mixture is random. In that case, what are the odds, if we test (say) 
eight readings, that exactly three will be Byzantine? The procedure is just as above: We calculate: 


8! 3 5 
P (3,8) = -------- * .3333 * .6667 
3!* (8-3) ! 
Bx TERS KARZ QI 3 5 8*7*6 
= ------------------ *.3333 * .6667 = ----- * .0370 * .1317 = .2729 
(3*2*1) * (5*4*3*2*1) 3*2*1 


In other words, in a random sample of eight readings, there is just over a 27% chance that exactly 
three will be Byzantine. 


We can also apply this over a range of values. For example, we can calculate the odds that, ina 
sample of eight readings, between two and four will be Byzantine. One way to do this is to calculate 
values of two, three, and four readings. We have already calculated the value for three. Doing the 
calculations (without belabouring them as above) gives us 


P(2,8) = .2731 
P(4,8) = .1701 


So if we add these up, the probability of 2, 3, or 4 Byzantine readings is .2729+.2731+.1701 = .7161. 
In other words, there is nearly a 72% chance that, in our sample of eight readings, between two and 
four readings will be Byzantine. By symmetry, this means that there is just over a 29% chance that 
there will be fewer than two, or more than four, Byzantine readings. 


We can, in fact, verify this and check our calculations by determining al/ values. 


Function Value 
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P(0,8)  |.0390 
P(1,8)  |.1561 
P(2,8)  |.2731 
P(3,8)  |.2729 
P(4,8) |.1701 
P(5,8) —|.0680 
IP(6,8) |.0174 
P(7,8)  |.0024 
IP(8,8)  |.0002 


Observe that, if we add up all these terms, they sum to .9992 (which is as good an approximation of 1 
as we can expect with these figures; the difference is roundoff and computational imperfection. 
Chances are that we don't have four significant digits of accuracy in our figures anyway; see the 
section on Accuracy and Precision.) 


(It is perhaps worth noting that binomials do not have to use only two items, or only equal 
probabilities. All that is required is that the probabilities add up to 1. So if we were examining the so- 
called "Triple Readings" of Hutton, which are readings where Alexandrian, Byzantine, and "Western" 
texts have distinct readings, we might find that 90% of manuscripts have the Byzantine reading, 8% 
have the Alexandrian, and 2% the "Western." We could then apply binomials in this case, calculating 
the odds of a reading being Alexandrian or non-Alexandrian, Byzantine or non-Byzantine, "Western" 
or non-Western. We must, however, be very aware of the difficulties here. The key one is that the 
"triple readings" are both rare and insufficiently controlled. In other words, they do not constitute 
anything remotely resembling a random variable.) 


The Binomial Distribution has other interesting properties. For instance, it can be shown that the 
Mean of the distribution is given by 


= np 


(So, for instance, in our example above, where n=8 and p=.33333, the mean, or the average number 
of Byzantine readings we would expect if we took many, many tests of eight readings, is 8*.33338, or 
2.6667.) 


Similarly, the variance is given by 
o* = np(1-p) 
while the standard deviation o is, of course, the square root of the above. 


Our next point is perhaps best made graphically. Let's make a plot of the values given above for 
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P(n,8). 


+ + £ + FF FF F F F 
+ + ££ + FF FF F F F 


This graph is, obviously, not symmetric. But let's change things again. Suppose, instead of using 
p(0)=.3333, we use p(0)=.5. Then our table is as follows: 


Function |Value 
'P(0,8) |.0039 
P(1,8)  |.0313 
P(2,8) |.1094 
'P(3,8)  |.2188 
P(4,8)  |.2734 
P(5,8) |.2188 
P(6,8) |.1094 
P(7,8) |.0313 
'P(8,8) —|.0039 


This graph is obviously symmetric. More importantly (though it is perhaps not obvious with such a 
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crude graph and so few points), it resembles a sketch of the so-called "bell-shaped" or "normal" 
Curve: 


LU ttTt Ett tt? pytt jf t 


It can, in fact, be shown that the one is an approximation of the other. The proof is sufficiently 
complex, however, that even probability texts don't get into it; certainly we won't burden you with it 
here! 


We should note at the outset that the "normal distribution" has no direct application to NT criticism. 
This is because the normal distribution is continuous rather than discrete. That is, it applies to any 
value at all -- 1, or, 2, or 3.8249246 or the square root of 3307 over pi. A discrete distribution applies 
only at fixed values, usually integers. But NT criticism deals with discrete units -- a variant here, a 
variant there. Although these variants are myriad, they are still countable and discrete. 


But this is often the case in dealing with the normal distribution. Because the behavior of the normal 
distribution is known and well-defined, we can use it to model the behavior of a discrete distribution 
which approximates it. 


The general formula for a normal distribution, centered around the mean u and with standard 
deviation o, is given by 


nix, Lo) = o z Cs ') 


This means that it is possible to approximate the value of the binomial distribution for a series of 
points by calculating the area of the equivalent normal distribution between corresponding points. 


Unfortunately, this latter cannot be reduced to a simple formula (for those who care, it is an integral 
without a closed-form solution). The results generally have to be read from a table (unless one has a 
calculator with the appropriate statistical functions). Such tables, and information on how to use them, 
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are found in all modern statistics books. 


It's worth asking if textual distributions follow anything resembling a normal curve. This, to my 
knowledge, has never been investigated in any way. And this point becomes very important in 
assessing such things as the so-called "Colwell rule" (see the section on E. C. Colwell & Ernest W. 
Tune: "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships Between Text-Types of New Testament 
Manuscripts.") This is a perfectly reasonable dissertation for someone -- taking a significant group of 
manuscripts and comparing their relationships over a number of samples. We shall only do a handful, 
as an example. For this, we use the data from Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the 
Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. We'll take the three sets of texts which he finds 
clearly related: #% and B, A and the TR, © and 565. 


Summarizing Hurtado's data gives us the following (we omit Hurtado's decimal digit, as he does not 
have enough data to allow three significant digits): 


Chapter % of X with B % of Awith TR % of © with 565 


1 73 88 55 
2 71 89 55 
3 78 80 64 
4 79 88 77 
5 80 73 54 
6 81 88 56 
7 81 94 70 
8 83 91 78 
9 86 89 64 
10 re 85 75 
11 82 85 67 
12 78 87 77 
13 78 90 77 
14 83 84 7a 
15-16:8 75 92 80 
MEAN 79.0 86.9 68.3 
STD DEV 4.0 5.2 9.6 
MEDIAN 79 88 70 


Let's graph each of these as variations around the mean. That is, let's count how many elements are 
within half a standard deviation (s) of the mean m, and how many are in the region one standard 
deviation beyond that, and so forth. 


For # and B, mis 79 and s is 4.0. So: 
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saAgLes- < m—-l,55% 1s 6s 2 =< 7S | * 
m-1.5s < %agree < m-.5s, i.e. 73 <= %< 77 |** 
m-.5S8 < %agree < m+.5s, i.e. 77 <= % <= 81 [***eHHKH 
m+.5s < %agree < mt+t1.5s, i.e. 81 < % <= 85 |*** 
magree > Mr gos): tas. > Go | * 


For A and TR, m is 86.9 and s is 5.2. So: 


m-1.5s, i. e. % < 80 | * 

ti-.5S, 2.6. 80 <= $< 85. |** 

m+.5s, i.e. 85 <= % <= 90 |***xkeeH* 
mt+t1.5s, i.e. 90 < % <= 95 |*** 
M+1.5s, i.e. % > 90 | 


Sagree 
m-1.5s < Sagree 
m-.5S < %agree 
m+.5s < %agree 

Sagree 


VA AAA 


For © and 565, m is 70 and s is 9.6. So: 


m-1.5s, i. 6. % < 55 | * 
N-,55, i1*@. 55 <= 3 < 66 | *** 
m+.5s, i.e. 66 <= % <= 74 | ** 
mt+t1.5s, i.e. 74 < % <= 84 |***eeHx 
M+1.5s, i.e. & > 84 | 


Sagree 
m-1.5s < Sagree 
m-.5s < %agree 
m+.5s < %agree 

Sagree 


VA AAA 


With only very preliminary results, it's hard to draw conclusions. The first two graphs do look normal. 
The third looks just plain strange. This is not anything like a binomial/normal distribution. The strong 
implication is that one or the other of these manuscripts is block-mixed. 


This hints that distribution analysis might be a useful tool in assessing textual kinship. But this is only 
a very tentative result; we must test it by, e.g., looking at manuscripts of different Byzantine 
subgroups. 


Cladistics 


WARNING: Cladistics is a mathematical discipline arising out of the needs of evolutionary 
biology. It should be recalled, however, that mathematics is independent of its uses. The fact 
that cladistics is useful in biology should not cause prejudice against it; it has since been 
applied to other fields. For purposes of illustration, however, | will use evolutionary examples 
because they're what is found in all the literature. 


A further warning: | knew nothing about cladistics before Stephen C. Carlson began to discuss the 
matter with reference to textual criticism. | am still not expert. You will not learn cladistics from this 
article; the field is too broad. The goal of this article is not to teach cladistics but to explain generally 
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how it works. 
Consider a problem: Are dolphins and fish related? 


At first glance, it would certainly seem so. After all, both are streamlined creatures, living in water, 
with fins, which use motions of their lower bodies to propel themselves. 


And yet, fish reproduce by laying eggs, while dolphins produce live young. Fish breathe water through 
gills; dolphins breathe air through lungs. Fish are cold-blooded; dolphins are warm-blooded. Fish do 
not produce milk for their young; dolphins do. 


Based on the latter characteristics, dolphins would seem to have more in common with rabbits or 
cattle or humans than with fish. So how do we decide if dolphins are fish-like or rabbit-like? This is the 
purpose of cladistics: Based on a variety of characteristics (be it the egg-laying habits of a species or 
the readings of a manuscript), to determine which populations are related, and how. 


Biologists have long believed that dolphins are more closely related to the other mammals, not the 
fish. The characteristics shared with the mammals go back to the "ur-mammal"; the physical 
similarities to fish are incidental. (The technical term is an "analogous feature" or a "homoplasy." 
Cases of similar characteristics which derive from common ancestry are called "homologous 
features" or "homologies.") 


This is the point at which textual critics become interested, because kinship based on homology is 
very similar to the stemmatic concept of agreement in error. Example: Turtles and lizards and horses 
all have four legs. Humans and chimpanzees have two arms and two legs. Four legs is the "default 
mode"; the separation into distinct arms and legs is a recent adaption -- not, in this case, an error, but 
a divergence from the original stock. This is true even though birds, like humans, also have two legs 
and two limbs which are not legs. Similarly, a text can develop homoplasies: assimilation of parallels, 
h.t. errors, and expansion of epithets are all cases where agreement in reading can be the result of 
coincidence rather than common origin. 


Cladistics proceeds by examining each points of variation, and trying to find the "optimum tree." 
("Optimum" meaning, more or less, "simplest.") For this we can take a New Testament example. Let's 
look at Mark 3:16 and the disciple called either Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. Taking as our witnesses A B 
D EL, we find that D reads Lebbaeus, while A B E L read Thaddaeus. That gives us a nice simple 
tree (though this isn't the way you'll usually see it in a biological stemma): 


Which in context is equivalent to 


Autograph 
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The point shown by * is a node -- a point of divergence. At this point in the evolution of the 
manuscripts, something changed. In this case, this is the point at which D (or, perhaps, A B E L) split 
off from the main tree. 


This, obviously, is very much like an ordinary stemma, which would express the same thing as 


Autograph 


But now take the very next variant in the Nestle/Aland text: Canaanite vs. Canaanean. Here we find A 
and E reading Canaanite, while B D L have Canaanean. That produces a different view: 


Now we know, informally, that the explanation for this is that B and L are Alexandrian, A and E 
Byzantine, and D "Western." But the idea is to verify that. And to extend it to larger data sets, and 
cases where the data is more mixed up. This is where cladistics comes in. Put very simply, it takes all 
the possible trees for a set of data, identifies possible nodes, and looks for the simplest tree capable 
of explaining the data. With only our two variants, it's not easy to demonstrate this concept -- but we'll 
try. 


There are actually four possible trees capable of explaining the above data: 


Autograph 
me ae es 1.e. a ee Se ae 
|| | | | | | 
BL D AE BL D AE 
Autograph 
= So Se eS 1.e. ao hh SS Sh See KE 
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Autograph 
=a KS ae KS a 1.e. ee ee ee ee 
|| | | Il | | 
BL D A E BL D A E 
Autograph 
ae Ke Kee ei ee 1.e. ie, en, ee 
| of | | | | ot | | | 
B L D A E B L D A E 


To explain: The first diagram, with two nodes, defines three families, B+L, D, and A+E. The second, 
with three nodes, defines four families: B, L, D, and A+E. The fourth, also with three nodes, has four 
families, but not the same four: B+L, D, A, E. The last, with four nodes, has five families: B, L, D, A, E. 


In this case, it is obvious that the first design, with only two nodes, is the simplest. It also corresponds 
to our sense of what is actually happening. This is why people trust cladistics. 


But while we could detect the simplest tree in this case by inspection, it's not that simple as the trees 
get more complex. There are two tasks: Creating the trees, and determining which is simplest. 


This is where the math gets hairy. You can't just look at all the trees by brute force; it's difficult to 
generate them, and even harder to test them. (This is the real problem with classical stemmatics: It's 
not in any way exhaustive, even when it's objective. How do we know this? By the sheer number of 
possibilities. Suppose you have fifty manuscripts, and any one can be directly descended from two 
others -- an original and a corrector. Thus for any one manuscript, it can have any of 49 possible 
originals and, for each original, 49 possible correctors (the other 48 manuscripts plus no corrector at 
all). That's 2401 linkages just for that manuscript. And we have fifty of them! An informal examination 
of one of Stephen C. Carlson's cladograms shows 49 actual manuscripts -- plus 27 hypothesized 
manuscripts and a total of 92 links between manuscripts!) So there is just too much data to assess to 
make "brute force" a workable method. And, other than brute force, there is no absolutely assured 
method for finding the best tree. This means that, in a situation like that for the New Testament, we 
simply don't have the computational power yet to guarantee the optimal tree. 


Plus there is the possibility that multiple trees can satisfy the data, as we saw above. Cladistics 
cannot prove that its chosen tree is the correct tree, only that it is the simplest of those examined. It 
is, ina sense, Ockham's Razor turned into a mathematical tool. 


Does this render cladistics useless? By no means; it is the best available mathematical tool for 
assessing stemmatic data. But we need to understand what it is, and what it is not. Cladistics, as 
used in biology, applies to group characteristics (a large or a small beak, red or green skin color, etc.) 
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and processes (the evolution of species). The history of the text applies to a very different set of data. 
Instead of species and groups of species, it deals with individual manuscripts. Instead of 
characteristics of large groups within a species, we are looking at particular readings. Evolution 
proceeds by groups, over many, many generations. Manuscript copying proceeds one manuscript at 
a time, and for all the hundreds of thousands of manuscripts and dozens of generations between 
manuscripts, it is a smaller, more compact tradition than an evolutionary tree. 


An important point, often made in the literature, is that the results of cladistics can prove non-intuitive. 
The entities which "seem" most closely related may not prove to be so. (This certainly has been the 
case with Stephen C. Carlson's preliminary attempts, which by and large confirm my own results on 
the lower levels of textual grouping -- including finding many groups not previously published by any 
other scholars. But Carlson's larger textual groupings, if validated by larger studies, will probably force 
a significant reevaluation of our assessments of text-types.) This should not raise objections among 
textual critics; the situation is analogous to one Colwell described (Studied in Methodology, p. 33): 
"Weak members of a Text-type may contain no more of the total content of a text-type than strong 
members of some other text-type may contain. The comparison in total agreements of one 
manuscript with another manuscript has little significance beyond that of confirmation, and then only if 
the agreement is large enough to be distinctive." 


There are other complications, as well. A big one is mixture. You don't see hawks breeding with owls; 
once they developed into separate species, that was it. There are no joins, only splits. But 
manuscripts can join. One manuscript of one type can be corrected against another. This means that 
the tree doesn't just produce "splits" (A is the father of B and C, B is the father of D and E, etc.) but 
also "joins" (A is the offspring of a mixture of X and Y, etc.) This results in vastly more complicated 
linkages -- and this is an area mathematicians have not really explored in detail. 


Another key point is that cladograms -- the diagrams produced by cladistics -- are not stemma. 
Above, | called them trees, but they aren't. They aren't "rooted" -- i.e. we don't know where things 
start. In the case of the trees | showed for Mark, we know that none of the manuscripts is the 
autograph, so they have to be descendant. But this is not generally true, and in fact we can't even 
assume it for a cladogram of the NT. A cladogram -- particularly one for something as interrelated as 
the NT -- is not really a "tree" but more of a web. It's a set of connections, but the connections don't 
have a direction or starting point. Think, by analogy, of the hexagon below: 


@=—~—, __ If you think of the red dots at the vertices (nodes) as manuscripts, it's obvious what the 
relationship between each manuscript is: It's linked to three others. But how do you tell 


oF? where the first manuscript is? Where do you start? 


® s 
Cladistics can offer no answer to this. In the case of NT stemma, it appears that most 


of the earliest manuscripts are within a few nodes of each other, implying that the autograph is 
somewhere near there. But this is not proof. 


Great care, in fact, must be taken to avoid reading too much into a cladogram. Take the example we 
used above, of A, B, D, E, L. A possible cladogram of this tree would look like 
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ix 


p% a 

Bole Dr Os 

This cladogram, if you just glance at it, would seem to imply that D (i.e. the "Western" text) falls much 
closer to A and E (the Byzantine text) than to B and L (the Alexandrian text), and that the original text 
is to be found by comparing the Alexandrian text to the consensus of the other two. However, this 


cladogram Is exactly equivalent to 


y= =X we 

B LDA &EB 

And this diagram would seem to imply that D goes more closely with the Alexandrian text. Neither 
(based on our data) is true; the three are, as best we can tell, completely independent. The key is not 


the shape of the diagram but the location of the nodes. In the first, our nodes are at 


fee ye 
B L D A E 


In the second, it's 


fo ON 
B L DA &E 


But it's the same tree, differently drawn. The implications are false inferences based on an illusion in 
the way the trees are drawn. 
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Cladistics is a field that is evolving rapidly, and new methods and applications are being found 
regularly. I've made no attempt to outline the methods for this reason (well, that reason, and because 
| don't fully understand it myself, and because the subject really requires more space than | can 
reasonably devote). To this point, the leading exponent of cladistics in NT criticism is Stephen C. 
Carlson, who has been evolving new methods to adapt the discipline to TC circumstances. | cannot 
comprehensively assess his math, but | have seen his preliminary results, and am impressed. 


Corollary 


In mathematical jargon, a corollary is a result that follows immediately from another result. Typically 
itis a more specific case of a general rule. An elementary example of this might be as follows: 


Theorem: 0 is the "additive identity." That is, for any x, x+0=x. 
Corollary: 1+0=1 


This is a very obvious example, but the concept has value, as it allows logical simplification of the 
rules we use. For example, there are quite a few rules of internal criticism offered by textual critics. All 
of these, however, are special cases of the rule "That reading is best which best explains the others." 
That is, they are corollaries of this rule. Take, for example, the rule "Prefer the harder reading." Why 
should one prefer the harder reading? Because it is easier to assume that a scribe would change a 
hard reading to an easy one. In other words, the hard reading explains the easy. Thus we prove that 
the rule "Prefer the harder reading" is a corollary of "That reading is best which best explains the 
others." QED. (Yes, you just witnessed a logical proof. Of course, we did rather lightly glide by some 
underlying assumptions....) 


Why do we care about what is and is not a corollary? Among other things, because it tells us when 
we should and should not apply rules. For example, in the case of "prefer the harder reading," the fact 
that it is a corollary reminds us that it applies only when we are looking at internal evidence. The rule 
does not apply to cases of clear errors in manuscripts (which are a province of external evidence). 


Let's take another corollary of the rule "That reading is best which best explains the others." In this 
case, let's examine "Prefer the shorter reading.” This rule is applied in all sorts of cases. It should only 
be applied when scribal error or simplification can be ruled out -- as would be obvious if we examine 
the situation in light of "That reading is best which best explains the others." 


Dimensional Analysis 
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Also known as, Getting the units right! 


Have you ever heard someone say something like "That's at least a light-year from now?" Such 
statements make physicists cringe. A light-year is a unit of distance (the distance light travels in a 
year), not of time. 


Improper use of units leads to meaningless results, and correct use of units can be used to verify 
results. 


As an example, consider this: The unit of mass is (mass). The unit of acceleration is 
(distance)/(time)/(time). The unit of force is (mass)(distance)/(time)/(time). So the product of mass 
times acceleration is (mass) (distance)/(time)/(time) -- which happens to be the same as the unit of 
force. And lo and behold, Newton's second law states that force equals mass times acceleration. And 
that means that if a results does not have the units of force (mass times distance divided by time 
squared, so for instance kilograms times metres divided by seconds squared, or slugs times feet 
divided by hours squared), it is not a force. 


This may sound irrelevant to a textual critic, but it is not. Suppose you want to estimate, say, the 
number of letters in the extant New Testament portion of B. How are you going to do it? Presumably 
by estimating the amount of text per page, and then multiplying by the number of pages. But that, in 
fact, is dimensional analysis: letters per page times pages per volume equals letters per volume. We 
can express this as an equation to demonstrate the point: 


letters pages letters pages letters 
pages volume pages volume volume 
We can make things even simpler: Instead of counting letters per page, we can count letters per line, 


lines per column, and columns per page. This time let us work the actual example. B has the 
following characteristics: 


e 142 pages 
e 3columns per page 
e 42 lines per column 
e (about) sixteen letters per line 
So: 
pages columns lines letters 
12. * QoS Se % A See «16 ae = 
volume page column line 
pages columns lines letters 
Lage ake hee Se Oh eer « Seecsa ae ane = 
volume page column line 
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pages columns lines letters 
266212. % =SSS== 0 eae i ea Be re = 


286272 letters/volume (approximately) 


The Law of the Excluded Middle 


This, properly, is a rule of logic, not mathematics, but it is a source of many logical fallacies. The law 
of the excluded middle is a method of simplifying problems. It reduces problems to one of two 
possible "states." For example, the law of the excluded middle tells us that a reading is either original 
or not original; there are no "somewhat original" readings. (In actual fact, of course, there is some 
fuzziness here, as e.g. readings in the original collection of Paul's writings as opposed to the reading 
in the original separate epistles. But this is a matter of definition of the "original." A reading will either 
agree with that original, whatever it is, or will disagree.) 


The problem with the law of the excluded middle lies in applying it too strongly. Very many fallacies 
occur in pairs, in cases where there are two polar opposites and the truth falls somewhere in 
between. An obvious example is the fallacy of number. Since it has repeatedly been shown that you 
can't "count noses" -- i.e. that the majority is not automatically right -- there are some who go to the 
opposite extreme and claim that numbers mean nothing. This extreme may be worse than the other, 
as it means one can simply ignore the manuscripts. Any reading in any manuscript -- or evena 
conjecture, found in none -- may be correct. This is the logical converse of the majority position. 


The truth unquestionably lies somewhere in between. Counting noses -- even counting noses of text- 
types -- is not the whole answer. But counting does have value, especially at higher levels of 
abstraction such as text-types or sub-text-types. All other things being equal, the reading found in the 
majority of text-types must surely be considered more probable than the one in the minority. And 
within text-types, the reading found within the most sub-text-types will be original. And so on, down 
the line. One must weight manuscripts, not count them -- but once they are weighed, their numbers 
have meaning. 


Other paired fallacies include excessive stress on internal evidence (which, if taken to its extreme, 
allows the critic to simply write his own text) or external evidence (which, taken to its extreme, would 
include clear errors in the text) and over/under-reliance on certain forms of evidence (e.g. Boismard 
would adopt readings solely based on silence in fathers, clearly placing too much emphasis on the 
fathers, while others ignore their evidence entirely. We see much the same range of attitude toward 
the versions. Some would adopt readings based solely on versional evidence, while others will not 
even accept evidence from so-called secondary versions such as Armenian and Georgian). 
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Curve Fitting, Least Squares, and Correlation 


Collected data is never perfect. It never quite conforms to the rules. If you go out and measure a 
quantity -- almost any quantity found in nature -- and then plot it on a graph, you will find that there is 
no way to plot a straight line through all the points. Somewhere along the way, something introduced 
an error. (In the case of manuscripts, the error probably comes from mixture or scribal 
inattentiveness, unlike physics where the fault is usually in the experimental equipment or the 
experimenter, but the point is that it's there.) 


That doesn't mean that there is no rule to how the points fall on the graph, though. The rule will 
usually be there; it's just hidden under the imperfections of the data. The trick is to find the rule when 
it doesn't jump out at you. 


That's where curve fitting comes in. Curve fitting is the process of finding the best equation of a 
certain type to fit your collected data. 


At first glance that may not sound like something that has much to do with textual criticism. But it 
does, trust me. Because curve fitting, in its most general forms, can interpret almost any kind of data. 


Let's take a real world example. For the sake of discussion, let's try correlating the Byzantine content 
of a manuscript against its age. 


The following table shows the Byzantine content and age of a number of well-known manuscripts for 
the Gospels. (These figures are real, based on a sample of 990 readings which | use to calculate 
various Statistics. The reason that none of these figures exceeds 90% is that there are a number of 
variants where the Byzantine text never achieved a fixed reading.) 


Age Percent 
Manuscript (Century) Byzantine 
p66 3 42 
p75 3 33 
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We can graph this data as follows: 
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Fantine 
n 


% Byz 
tf 


0 2 4 f 10 12 14 


~Centu ry ; 


At first glance it may appear that there is no rule to the distribution of the points. But if you look again, 
you will see that, on the whole, the later the manuscript is, the more Byzantine it is. We can establish 
a rule -- not a hard-and-fast rule, but a rule. 


The line we have drawn shows the sort of formula we want to work out. It is clear that this line is of 
the form 


Byzantine % = a(century) + b 
But how do we fix the constant a (the slope) and b (the intercept)? 


The goal is to minimize the total distance between the points and the line. You might think you could 
do this by hand, by measuring the distance between the points and the line and looking for the a and 
bwhich make it smallest. A reasonable idea, but it won't work. It is difficult to impossible to determine, 
and it also is a bad "fit" on theoretical grounds. (Don't worry; | won't justify that statement. Suffice it to 
say that this "minimax" solution gives inordinate weight to erroneous data points.) 


That being the case, mathematicians turn to what is called /east squares distance. (Hence the word 
"least squares" in our title.) Without going into details, the idea is that, instead of minimizing the 
distance between the points and the line, you minimize the square root of the sum of the squares of 
that distance. 


Rather than beat this dog any harder, | hereby give you the formulae by which one can calculate a 
and b. In this formula, nis the number of data points (in our case, 31) and the pairs xj, y ... Xm, Vp, are 


our data points. 
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n(Xy¥y + Xo¥ot 0 + Va) - Oy tet... +t yet... + ¥a) 
Ge = a a“ > , 4 
alxy? +f +... + 44) -fxy t xe +... + KF 
fxyt + yet + + x2) fy, + ys + ty )-(xyyy + Mevot + xy Wyy + x5 + + xX) 
Bic (4 2 = m JI¥1 t+ ¥o +... + ¥n)~ (UX1¥1 2¥at ... nn M4 2+... + X) 
mys + Met to tA - Oy + het .. + QF 


In the shorthand known as “sigma notation, “this becomes 


n> XY : >> y > > : yoy x 
=~ SF 
n> x2 - [Sx] “ n> x2 - [>] “ 


If we go ahead and grind these numbers through our spreadsheet (or whatever tool you use; there 
are plenty of good data analysis programs out there that do this automatically), we come up with (to 
three significant figures) 


a=4.85 
b=29.4 


Now we must interpret this data. What are aand b? 


The answer is, ais the average rate of Byzantine corruption and b is the fraction of the original text 
which was Byzantine. That is, if our model holds (and | do not say it will), the original text agreed with 
the Byzantine text at 29.4% of my points of variation. In the centuries following their writing, the 
average rate of Byzantine readings went up 4.85 percent per century. Thus, at the end of the first 
century we could expect an "average" text to be 29.4+(1)(4.85)= 34.25% Byzantine. After five 
centuries, this would rise to 29.4+(5)(4.85)=53.65% Byzantine. Had this pattern held, by the fifteenth 
century we could expect the "average" manuscript to be purely Byzantine (and, indeed, by then the 
purely Byzantine K' text-type was dominant). 


It is possible -- in fact, it is technically fairly easy -- to construct curve-fitting equations for almost any 
sort of formula. However, the basis of this process is matrix algebra and calculus, so we will leave 
matters there. You can find the relevant formulae in any good numerical analysis book. (I lifted this 
material from Richard L. Burden, J. Douglas Faires, and Albert C. Reynolds's Numerical Analysis, 
Second edition, 1981.) Most such books will give you the general formula for fitting to a polynomial of 
arbitrary degree, as well as the information for setting up a system for dealing with other functions 
such as exponentials and logs. In the latter case, however, it is often easier to transform the equation 
(e.g. by taking logs of both sides) so that it becomes a polynomial. 


Mean, Median, and Mode 
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What is the "typical" value in a list? This can be a tricky question. 


An example | once saw was a small company (I've updated this a bit for inflation). The boss made 
$200,000 a year, his vice-president made $100,000 a year, his five clerks made $30,000 a year, and 
his six assemblers made $10,000 a year. What is the typical salary? You might say "take the 
average." This works out to $39,230.76 per employee per year. But if you look, only two employees 
make that much or more. The other ten make far less than that. The average is not a good measure 
of what you will make if you work for the company. 


Statisticians have defined several measures to determine "typical values." The simplest of these are 
the "arithmetic mean," the "median," and the "mode." 


The arithmetic mean is what most people call the "average." It is defined by taking all the values, 
adding them up, and then dividing by the number of items. So, in the example above, the arithmetic 
mean is calculated by 


1x$200,000 + 1x$100,00 + 5x$30,000 + 6x$10,000 
1+14+5+6 


or 


$510,000 
13 


giving us the average value already mentioned of $39,230.76 per employee. 


The median is calculated by putting the entire list in order and finding the middle value. Here that 
would be 


200000 
100000 
30000 
30000 
30000 
30000 
20000 **s* 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 


There are thirteen values here, so the middle one is the seventh, which we see is $30,000. The 
median, therefore, is $30,000. If there had been an even number of values, the mean is taken by 
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finding the middle two and taking their arithmetic mean. 


The mode is the most common value. Since six of the thirteen employees earn $10,000, this is the 
mode. 


In many cases, the median or the mode is more "typical" than is the arithmetic mean. Unfortunately, 

the arithmetic mean is easy to calculate, but the median and mode can only be calculated by sorting 
the values. Thus they are not very suitable for computer calculations, and you don't see them quoted 
as often. But their usefulness should not be forgotten. 


Let's take an example with legitimate value to textual critics. The table below shows the relationships 
of several dozen manuscripts to the manuscript 614 over a range of about 150 readings in the 
Catholic Epistles. Each reading (for simplicity) has been rounded to the nearest 5%. | have already 
sorted the values for you. 


2412 100% 2492 60% 049 50% 
630 85% L 55% 629 50% 
1505 80% 88 55% 1739 50% 
2495 80% 1881 55% a 45% 
81 65% A 50% 323 45% 
436 65% C 50% 1241 45% 
33 60% K 50% P72 40% 
945 60% WY 50% B 30% 


There are 24 manuscripts surveyed here. The sum of these agreements is 1375. The mean, 
therefore, is 57.3 (although the mean is not really appropriate here, because we are comparing 
"apples and oranges"). The median is the mean of the twelfth and thirteenth data points, or 52.5%. 
The mode is 50%, which occurs seven times. 


A footnote about the arithmetic mean: We should give the technical definition here. (There isa 
reason; | hope it will become clear.) If d;, do, dg,...d, is a set of n data points, then the arithmetic 


mean is formally defined as 


dj +do+d3 +...+d, 
n 


This is called the "arithmetic mean" because you just add things up to figure it out. But there are a lot 
of other types of mean. One which has value in computing distance is what | learned to call the "root 
mean square mean." (Some have, | believe, called it the "geometric mean," but that term has other 
specialized uses.) 


(dy? + do# + dg +... + d,2)"/2 
n 
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You probably won't care about this unless you get into probability distributions, but it's important to 
know that the "mean" can have different meanings in different contexts. 


There are also "weighted means." A "weighted mean” is one in which data points are not given equal 
value. A useful example of this (if slightly improper, as it is not a true mean) might be determining the 
"average agreement" between manuscripts. Normally you would simply take the total number of 
agreements and divide by the number of variants. (This gives a percent agreement, but it is a/soa 
mean, with the observation that the only possible values are 1=agree and O=disagree.) But variants 
fall into various classes -- for example, Fee ("On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of 
Textual Variation," reprinted in Eldon J. Epp & Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of 
New Testament Textual Criticism) admits three basic classes of meaningful variant -- Add/Omit, 
Substitution, Word Order (p. 64). One might decide, perhaps, that Add/Omit is the most important sort 
of variant and Word Order the least important. So you might weight agreements in these categories -- 
giving, say, an Add/Omit variant 1.1 times the value of a Substitution variant, and a Word Order 
variant only .9 times the value of a Substitution variant. (That is, if we arbitrarily assign a Substitution 
variant a "weight" of 1, then an Add/Omit variant has a weight of 1.1, and a Word Order variant has a 
weight of .9.) 


Let us give a somewhat arbitrary example from Luke 18:1, where we will compare the readings of A, 
B, and D. Only readings supported by three or more major witnesses in the Nestle apparatus will be 
considered. (Hey, you try to find a good example of this.) Our readings are: 


e 18:1 -- add/omit: add cou A D; omit B 

e 18:1 -- add/omit: add avtove A B; omit D 

e 18:3 -- word order: tavta de B; reverse order A D 

e 18:4 -- substitution: ovde avOpwrov B; Kai avOpwxov ovK A D 
e 18:7 -- substitution: waxpoOvuet A B D; paxpo8vu@v pm 


Using unweighted averages we find that A agrees with B 2/5=40%; A agrees with D 4/5=80%; B 
agrees with D 1/5=20%. If we weigh these according to the system above, however, we get 


Agreement of A, B = (1.1*0 + 1.1*1 + .9*0 + 1*0 + 1*1)/5 = 2.1/5 = .42 
Agreement of A, D = (1.1*1 + 1.1*0 + .9*1 + 1*1 + 1*1)/5 = 4.0/5 = .80 
Agreement of B, D = (1.1*0 + 1.1*0 + .9*0 + 1*0 + 1*1)/5 = 1.0/5 = .20 


Whatever that means. We're simply discussing mechanisms here.... 


Probability 


Probability is one of the most immense topics in mathematics, used by all sorts of businesses to 
predict future events. It is the basis of the insurance business. It is what makes most forms of 
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forecasting possible. 
It is much too big to fit under a subheading of an article on mathematics. 
But it is a subject where non-mathematicians make many brutal errors, so | will make a few points. 


Probability measures the likelinood of an event. The probability of an event is measured from zero 
to one (or, if expressed as a percentage, from 0% to 100%). An event with a zero probability cannot 
happen; an event with a probability of one is certain. So if an event has a probability of .1, it means 
that, on average, it will take place one time in ten. 


Example: Full moons take place (roughly) every 28 days. Therefore the chances of a full moon on 
any given night is one in 28, or .0357, or 3.57%. 


It is worth noting that the probability of all possible outcomes of an event will always add up to one. If 
e is an event and p() is its probability function, it therefore follows that p(e) + p(not e)= 1. In the 
example of the full moon, p(full moon)=.0357. Therefore p(not full moon) = 1-.0357, or .9643. That is, 
on any random night there is a 3.57% chance of a full moon and a 96.43% chance that the moon will 
not be full. (Of course, this is slightly simplified, because we are assuming that full moons take place 
at random. Also, full moon actually take place about every 29 days. But the ideas are right.) 


The simplest case of probability is that of a coin flip. We Know that, if we flip an "honest" coin, the 
probability of getting a head is .5 and the probability of getting a tail is .5. 


What, then, are the odds of getting two heads in a row? 
I'll give you a hint: It's not .5+.5=1. Nor is it .5-.5=0. Nor is it. .5. 


In fact, the probabity of a complex event (an event composed of a sequence of independent events) 
happening is the product of the probabilities of the simple events. So the probability of getting two 
heads in a row is .5 times .5=.25. If more than two events are involved, just keep multiplying. For 
example, the probability of three heads in a row is .5 times .5 times .5 = .125. 


Next, suppose we want to calculate the probability that, in two throws, we throw one head and one 
tail. This can happen in either of two ways: head-then-tail or tail-then-head. The odds of head-then- 
tail are .5 times .5=.25; the odds of tail-then-head are also .5 times .5=.25. We add these up and find 
that the odds of one head and one tail are .5. 


(At this point | should add a word of caution: the fact that the odds of throwing a head and a tail are .5 
does not mean that, if you throw two coins twice, you will get a head and a tail once and only once. It 
means that, if you throw two coins many, many times, the number of times you get a head and a tail 
will be very close to half the number of times. But if you only throw a few coins, anything can happen. 
To calculate the odds of any particular set of results, you need to study alstributions such as the 
binomial distribution that determines coin tosses and die rolls.) 
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The events you calculate need not be the same. Suppose you toss a coin and roll a die. The 
probability of getting a head is .5. The probability of rolling a 1 is one in 6, or .16667. So, if you toss a 
coin and roll a die, the probability of throwing a head and rolling a 1 is .5 times .16667, or .08333. The 
odds of throwing a head and rolling any number other than a 1 is .5 times (1-.16667), or .42667. And 
so forth. 


We can apply this to manuscripts in several ways. Here's an instance from the gospels. Suppose, for 
example, that we have determined that the probability that, at a randomly-chosen reading, manuscript 
L is Byzantine is .55, or 55%. Suppose that we know that manuscript 579 is 68% Byzantine. We can 
then calculate the odds that, for any given reading, 


Both are Byzantine: .55 times .63 = .3465 

L is Byzantine and 579 is not: .55 times (1-.63) = .2035 

579 is Byzantine and L is not: .63 times (1-.55) = .2835 
Neither L nor 579 is Byzantine: (1-.55) times (1-.63) = .1665 


Note that the probabilities of the outcomes add up to unity: .3465+.2035+.2835+.1665=1. 


The other application for this is to determine how often mixed manuscripts agree, and what the basis 
for their agreement was. Let's take the case of L and 579 again. Suppose, for the sake of the 
argument, that they had ancestors which were identical. Then suppose that L suffered a 55% 
Byzantine overlay, and 579 had a 63% Byzantine mixture. 


Does this mean that they agree all the time except for the 8% of extra "Byzantine-ness" in 579? 
Hardly! 


Assume the Byzantine mixture is scattered through both manuscripts at random. Then we can use 
the results given above to learn that 


e Both have suffered Byzantine mixture at the same place .55 times .63 = .3465 
e Lhas suffered Byzantine mixture and 579 has not at .55 times (1-.63) = .2035 
e 579 has suffered mixture and L has not at .63 times (1-.55) = .2835 

e Neither has suffered Byzantine mixture at (1-.55) times (1-.63) = .1665 


Thus L and 579 agree at only .3465+.1665=.513=51.3% of all points of variation. 


This simple calculation should forever put to rest the theory that closely related manuscripts will 
always have close rates of agreement! Notice that L and 579 have only two constituent elements (that 
is, both contain a mixture of two text-types: Byzantine and Alexandrian). But the effect of mixture is to 
lower their rate of agreement to a rather pitiful 51%. (This fact must be kept in mind when discussing 
the "Caesarean" text. The fact that the "Caesarean" manuscripts do not have high rates of agreements 
means nothing, since all of them are heavily mixed. The question is, how often do they agree when 
they are not Byzantine?) 
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To save scholars some effort, the table below shows how often two mixed manuscripts will agree for 
various degrees of Byzantine corruption. To use the table, just determine how Byzantine the two 
manuscripts are, then find those percents in the table and read off the resulting rate of agreement. 


60% |70% |80% 90% 


50% %, 
75 a fae 10% 
20% |80% ‘74% 68% Gi BO 8% |32% 26% [20% 
9% 


100% 


0% 10% 


20% 30% 


40% : 0% 


GORE [FOES [ERE BBR BONE EPH % |34% |30% 
[40% [60% [58% [56% [54% [52% [50% [48% [46% |44% [42% |40% 
[50% [50% [50% |50% |50% [50% |50% |50% [50% |50% |50% [50% 
60% (40% 42% |44% |46% |48% |50% |52% [54% |56% |58% |60% 
70% (30% [34% |38% |42% |46% |50% |54% |58% |62% |66% |70% 
0% 20% [26% % 38N 44% [50% BON GOH GY 74% BO 
20% 10% 18% 26% 84% 42% BOM 56% BBN 7A G2 00% 


100% | 0% 10% |20% |30% ‘40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 190% |100% 


It should be noted, of course, that these results only apply at points where the ancestors of the two 
manuscripts agreed and where that reading differs from the Byzantine text. 


Arithmetic, Exponential, and Geometric 
Progressions 


In recent years, the rise of the Byzantine-priority movement has led to an explosion in the arguments 
about "normal" propagation -- most of which is mathematically very weak. 


"Normal" is in fact a meaningless term when referring to sequences (in this case, reproductive 
processes). There are many sorts of growth curves, often with real-world significance -- but each 
applies in only limited circumstances. And most are influenced by outside factors such as "predator- 
prey" scenarios. 


The two most common sorts of sequences are arithmetic and geometric. Examples of these two 
sequences, as well as two others (Fibonacci and power sequnces, described below) are shown at 
right. In the graph, the constant in the arithmetic sequence is 1, starting at 0; the constant in the 
geometric sequence is 2, starting at 1; the exponent in the power sequence is 2. Note that we show 
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three graphs, over the range 0-5, 0-10, 0-20, to 35; 
show how the sequences start, and how some of | , 
them grow much more rapidly than others. 


‘ 5 i .. | jf —-Arithmetic 
The arithmetic is probably the best-known type of 20; y ice nes 
sequence; it's just a simple counting pattern, such 


is } x —t— Fibonacci 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5... (this is the one shown in the | fo —x— Power Series 
graph) or 2, 4, 6, 8, 10.... As a general rule, ifa,, *° a a 
ap, a3, etc. are the terms of an arithmetic ? a ae 
sequence, the formula for a given term will be of 0 = , 


this form: 0 1 - 3 + ? 
1200 | 
Anst = Antd tog Pp 
800 | 4 
or / 
600 + - 
é | } 
a, = d*n+aq 400 p- 
200 | ad 
Where d is a constant and a is the starting point | = 4 
0 
of the sequence. 0 2 4 6 8 10 
1200000 
In the case of the integers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, for ‘ 
instance, d=1 and a;=0. In the case of the even = 1990000 
numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10..., d=2 and a p=0. 800000 
600000 
Observe that d and ag don't have to be whole f 
400000 + ws 
numbers. They could be .5, or 6/7, or even 2n. Ff 
(The latter, for instance, would give the total 200000 7 Y 
distance you walk as you walk around a circle of {eee eee S| wee 
radius 1.) 0 5 10 15 20 


In a text-critical analogy, an arithmetic progression approximates the total output of a scriptorium. If it 
produces two manuscripts a month, for instance, then after one month you have two manuscripts, 
after two months, you have four; after three months, six, etc. 


Note that we carefully refer to the above as a sequence. This is by contrast to a series, which refers 
to the values of the sums of terms of a sequence. (And yes, a series is a Sequence, and so can be 
summed into another series....) The distinction may seem minor, but it has importance in calculus and 
numerical analysis, where irrational numbers (such as sines and cosines and the value of the 
constant e) are approximated using series. (Both sequences and series can sometimes be lumped 
under the term "progression.") 


But series have another significance. Well-known rules will often let us calculate the values of a 
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series by simple formulae. For example, for an arithmetic sequence, it can be shown that the sum s of 
the terms ao, a1, ao, ag is 


s=(n+1)*(a + a,)/2 

or 

s=(n+1)(2*ap+n*d)/2 

Which, for the simplest case of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. simplifies down to 
s=n*(n+1)/2 


A geometric sequence is similar to an arithmetic sequence in that it involves a constant sort of 
increase -- but the increase is multiplicative rather than additive. That is, each term in the sequence is 
a multiple of the one before. Thus the basic definition of g,,; takes the form 


On41 =C"On 
So the general formula is given by 
Qn = Qo"c" 


(where c is a the constant multiple. c" is, of course, c raised to the n power, i.e. c multiplied by itself n 
times). 


It is often stated that geometric sequences grow very quickly. This is not inherently true. There are in 
fact seven cases: 


e c<-1: Sequence goes to extremes, but alternates between positive and negative values. 

e c=-1: Degenerate case. Sequence becomes an alterating set of values, go, -9o, Yo; -Jo---- 

e -1<c<0: Sequence goes to 0, but with alternating positive and negative terms. 

e c=0: Another degenerate case: All terms except possibly the first are 0. 

e O<c;<1: This is geometric decay: the sequence approaches zero, although it never actually 
reaches it. 

e c=1: Also degenerate: Every term has the same value 

e c>1: The standard geometric sequence: This sequence increases steadily and at an ever- 
increasing rate. 


The last case is usually what we mean by a geometric sequence. Such a sequence may start slowly, 
if c is barely greater than one, but it always starts climbing eventually. And it can climb very quickly if 
c is large. Take the case of c=2. If we start with an initial value of 1, then our terms become 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128... (you've probably seen those numbers before). After five generations, you're only at 
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32, but 10 generations takes you to 1024, fifteen generations gets you to over 32,000, 20 generations 
takes you to one million, and it just keeps climbing. 


And this too has a real-world analogy. Several, in fact. If, for instance, you start with two people (call 
them "Adam" and "Eve" if you wish), and assume that every couple has four offspring then dies, then 
you get exactly the above sequence except that the first term is 2 rather than 1: 2 (Adam and Eve), 4 
(their children), 8 (their grandchildren), etc. (Incidentally, the human race has now reached this level: 
The population is doubling roughly every 40 years -- and that's down from doubling every 35 years or 
so in the mid-twentieth century. It's flatly unsustainable, and a study of actual populations shows that 
we're due for a crach. But that's another issue, not directly related to geometric sequences -- except 
that the crash is often geometric with a value of c on the order of .1 -- i.e. if you start with a population 
of, say, 1000, your terms are 1000, 100, 10, 1, .1, .01, .001....) 


The text-critical analogy would be a scriptorium which, every ten years (Say) copies every book in its 
library. \f it starts with one book, at the end of ten years, it will have two. After twenty years (two 
copying generations), it will have four. After thirty years, it will have eight. Forty years brings the total 
to sixteen. Fifty years ups the total to 32, and maybe time to hire a larger staff of scribes. After a 
hundred years, they'll be around a thousand volumes, after 200 years, over a million volumes, and if 
they started in the fifth century and were still at it today, we'd be looking at converting the entire planet 
into raw materials for their library. That is how geometric sequences grow. 

The sum of a geometric sequence is given by 

S=9g*(c™+1-1)(c-1) 


(where, obviously, c is not equal to 0). 


We should note that there is a more general form of a geometric sequence, and the difference in 
results can be significant. This version has a second constant parameter, this time in the exponent: 


Dn = Go*eln) 


If d is small, the sequence grows more slowly; if d is negative, the sequence gradually goes toward 0. 
For example, the sequence 


Qn = 1*2(-1"n) has the values 
tT, eOy. sO, STDs 48:3 
and the sum of the sequence, if you add up all the terms, is 2. 


An exponential sequence is a sort of an odd and special relative of a geometric sequence. It requires 
a parameter, x. In that case, the terms e,, are defined by the formula 
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Cn = Xn! 
where n! is the factorial, i.e. n*(n-1)*(n-1)*...2*1. 


So if we take the case of x=2, for instance, we find 
[ep = 29/0! = 1/1 = 1] 

e, =21/1!/=2/1 =2 

Qo = 22/2! = 4/2 = 2 

@3 = 23/3! = 8/6 = 1.3333... 

e, = 24/4! = 16/24 = .6666... 

@5 = 29/5! = 32/120 = .2666... 


This sequence by itself isn't much use; its real value is the associated series, which becomes the 
exponential function ex. But let's not get too deep into that... 


We should note that not all sequences follow any of the above patterns. Take, for instance, the 
famous fibonacci sequence 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 89, 144.... This sequence is defined by the 
formula 


An+1 = Antap-1 


It will be observed that these numbers don't follow any of the above patterns precisely. And yet, they 
have real-world significance (e.g. branches of plants follow fibonacci-like patterns), and the sequence 
was discovered in connection with a population-like problem such as we are discussing here: 
Fibonacci wanted to know the reproductive rate of rabbits, allowing that they needed time to mature: 
If you start with a pair of infant rabbits, they need one month (in his model) to reach sexual maturity. 
So the initial population was 1. After a month, it's also 1. After another month, the rabbits have had a 
pair of offspring, so the population is now 2. Of these 2, one is the original pair, which is sexually 
mature; the other is the immature pair. So the sexually mature pair has another pair of offspring, but 
the young pair doesn't. Now you have three pair. In another month, you have two sexually mature 
pairs, and they have one pair of offspring, for a total of five. Etc. 


This too could have a manuscript analogy. Suppose -- not unreasonably -- that a scriptorium insists 
that only "good" copies are worthy of reproduction. And suppose that the definition of "good" is in fact 
old. Suppose that the scriptorium has a regular policy of renewing manuscripts, and creating new 
manuscripts only by renewal. And suppose a manuscript becomes "old" on its thirtieth birthday. 


The scriptorium was founded with one manuscript. Thirty years later, it's still new, and isn't copied. 
After another thirty years, it has been copied, and that's two. Thirty years later, it's copied again, and 
that's three. Etc. This precise process isn't really likely -- but it's a warning that we can't blythely 
assume manuscripts propagate in any particular manner. 
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And believe it or not, the geometric sequence is by no means the fastest-growing sequence one can 
construct using quite basic math. Consider this function: 


hy =n" 


The terms of that sequence (starting from ho) are 
00=1, 111, 22=4, 38=27, 44=256, 5°=3125.... 


300 5 


It can be shown that this sequence will 


2500 $< eventually overtake any geometric sequence, 
no matter how large the constant multiplier in 
200 the geometric sequence. The graph shows 


this point. Observe that, even for n=4, it 
dwarfs the geometric sequence we used 
above, g,=2". It would take somewhat longer 
to pass a geometric sequence with a higher 


~— constant, but it will always overtake a 
geometric sequence eventually, when n is 
so 4 sufficiently larger than the constant ratio of 


the geometric sequence. 


oa » 5 ee 
. 0 1 > 3 4, These sequences may all seem rather 
—m— Geometric —a—Fibonacci —x— Power Series n*n abstract, despite the attempts to link the 
results to textual criticism. It is not. A major 
plank of the Byzantine Priority position is that numbers of manuscripts mean something. The idea is, 
more or less, that the number of manuscripts grows geometrically, and that the preponderance of 
Byzantine manuscripts shows that they were the large basic population. 


Observe that this is based on an unfounded assumption. We don't know the actual nature of the 
reproduction of manuscripts. But this model, from the numbers, looks false. (And if you are going to 
propose a model, it has to fit the numbers.) The simplest model of what we actually have does not 
make the Byzantine the original text. Rather, it appears that the Alexandrian is the original text, but 
that it had a growth curve with a very small (perhaps even negative) multiplier on the exponent. The 
Byzantine text started later but with a much larger multiplier. 


Is that what actually happened? Probably not. The Fallacy of Number cuts both ways: It doesn't prove 
that the Byzantine text is early or late or anything else. But this is a warning to those who try to make 
more of their models than they are actually worth. In fact, no model proves anything unless it has 
predictive power -- the ability to yield some data not included in the original model. Given the very 
elementary nature of the data about numbers of manuscripts, it seems unlikely that we can produce a 
predictive model. But any model must at least fit the data! 
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Rigour, Rigorous Methods 


Speaking informally (dare | say "without rigour?"), rigour is the mathematical term for "doing it right." 
To be rigourous, a proof or demonstration must spell out all its assumptions and definitions, must 
state its goal, and must proceed in an orderly way to that goal. All steps must be exactly defined and 
conform to the rules of logic (plus whatever other axioms are used in the system). 


The inverse of a rigourous argument is the infamous "hand-waving" proof, in which the mathematician 
waves his or her hand at the blackboard and says, "From here it is obvious that...." 


It should be noted that rigour is not necessarily difficult; the following proof is absolutely rigorous but 
trivially simple: 


To Prove: That (a-b) (atb) = a4 - b4 

PROOF: 

(a-b) (atb) = a(atb) - b(atb) Distributing 
= a* + ab - ba - b# Distributing 
= a4 - bé Adding 

Q.E.D. 


It should be noted that rigour is required for results to be considered mathematically correct. It is not 
enough to do a lot of work! It may strike textual critics as absurd to say that the immense and 
systematic labours of a Zuntz or a Wisse are not rigorous, while the rather slapdash efforts of Streeter 
are -- but it is in fact the case. Streeter worked from a precise definition of a "Ceesarean" reading: A 
reading found in at least two "Ceesarean" witnesses and not found in the Textus Receptus. Streeter's 
definition is poor, even circular, but at least it is a definition -- and he stuck with it. Wisse and Zuntz 
were more thorough, more accurate, and more true-to-life -- but they are not rigourous, and their 
results therefore cannot be regarded as firm. 


Let us take the Claremont Profile Method as an example. A portion of the method is rigorous: Wisse's 
set of readings is clearly defined. However, Wisse's groups are not defined. Nowhere does he say, 
e.g., "A group consists of a set of at least three manuscripts with the following characteristics: All 
three cast similar profiles (with no more than one difference per chapter), with at least six differences 
from K%, and at least three of these differences not shared by any other group.” (This probably is not 
Wisse's definition. It may not be any good. But at least it is rigourous.) 


Mathematical and statistical rigour is necessary to produce accurate results. Better, mathematically, 
to use wrong definitions and use them consistently than to use imprecise definitions properly. Until 
this standard is achieved, all results of textual criticism which are based on actual data (e.g. 
classification of manuscripts into text-types) will remain subject to attack and interpretation. 


The worst problem, at present, seems to be with definitions. We don't have precise definitions of 
many important terms of the discipline -- including even such crucial things as the Text-Type. 
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In constructing a definition, the best place to start is often with necessary and sufficient conditions. 
A necessary condition is one which has to be true for a rule or definition to apply (for example, for it 
to be raining, it is necessary that it be cloudy. Therefore clouds are a necessary condition for rain). 
Note that a necessary condition may be true without assuring a result -- just as it may be cloudy 
without there being rain. 


A sufficient condition ensures that a rule or definition applies (for example, if it is raining, we know it 
is cloudy. So rain is a sufficient condition for clouds). Observe that a particular sufficient condition 
need not be fulfilled for an event to take place -- as, e.g., rain is just one of several sufficient 
conditions for clouds. 


For a particular thing to be true, all necessary conditions must be fulfilled, and usually at least one 
sufficient condition must also be true. (We say "usually" because sometimes we will not have a 
complete list of sufficient conditions.) A comprehensive definition will generally have to include both. 
(This does not mean that we have to determine all necessary and sufficient conditions to work on a 
particular problem; indeed, we may need to propose incomplete or imperfect definitions to test them. 
But we generally are not done until we have both.) 


Let's take an example. Colwell's "Quantitative Method" is often understood to state that two 
manuscripts belong to the same text-type if they agree in 70% of test readings. But this is 
demonstrably not an adequate definition. It may be that the 70% rule is a necessary condition (though 
even this is subject to debate, because of the problem of mixed manuscripts). But the 70% rule is not 
a sufficient condition. This is proved by the Byzantine text. Manuscripts of this type generally agree in 
the 90% range. A manuscript which agrees with the Byzantine text in only 70% of the cases Is a poor 
Byzantine manuscript indeed. It may, in fact, agree with some other text-type more often than the 
Byzantine text. (For example, 1881 agrees with the Byzantine text some 70-75% of the time in Paul. 
But it agrees with 1739, a non-Byzantine manuscript, about 80% of the time.) So the sufficient 
condition for being a member of the Byzantine text is not 70% agreement with the Byzantine 
witnesses but 90% agreement. 


As a footnote, we should note that the mere existence of rigour does not make a conclusion correct. 
A rigorous proof is only as accurate as its premises. Let us demonstrate this by assuming that 1=0. If 
so, we can construct the following "proof": 


To Prove: That 2+2=5 


PROOF: 
24+2 = 4 [Previously known] 
So 24+2 = 4+0 [Since x=x+0O for any x] 
= 44+1 [Since 1=0] 
= 5 [by addition] 
Q.E.D. 


But it should be noted that, while a rigorous demonstration is only as good as its premises, a non- 
rigorous demonstration is not even that good. Thus the need for rigour -- but also for testing of 
hypotheses. (This is where Streeter's method, which was rigorous, failed: He did not sufficiently 
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examine his premises.) 


Sampling and Profiles 


Sampling is one of the basic techniques in science. Its purpose is to allow intelligent approximations 
of information when there is no way that all the information can be gathered. For example, one can 
use sampling to count the bacteria in a lake. To count every bacterium in a large body of water is 
generally impractical, so one takes a small amount of liquid, measures the bacteria in that, and 
generalizes to the whole body of water. 


Sampling is a vast field, used in subjects from medicine to political polling. There is no possible way 
for us to cover it all here. Instead we will cover an area which has been shown to be of interest to 
many textual critics: The relationship between manuscripts. Anything not relevant to that goal will be 
set aside. 


Most textual critics are interested in manuscript relationships, and most will concede that the clearest 
way to measure relationship is numerically. Unfortunately, this is an almost impossible task. To 
calculate the relationship between manuscripts directly requires that each manuscript be collated 
against all others. It is easy to show that this cannot be done. The number of collation operations 
required to cross-compare n manuscripts increases on the order of n2 (the exact formula is (n@-n)+2). 
So to collate two manuscripts takes only one operation, but to cross-collate three requires three 
steps. Four manuscripts call for six steps; five manuscipts require ten steps. To cross-collate one 
hundred manuscripts would require 4950 operations; to cover six hundred manuscripts of the Catholic 
Epistles requires 179,700 collations. To compare all 2500 Gospel manuscripts requires a total of 
3,123,750 operations. All involving some tens of thousands of points of variation. 


It can't be done. Not even with today's computer technology. The only hope is some sort of sampling 
method -- or what textual scholars often call "profiling." 


The question is, how big must a profile be? (There is a secondary question, how should a profile be 
selected? but we will defer that.) Textual scholars have given all sorts of answers. The smallest | 
have seen was given by Larry Richards (The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the 
Johannine Epistles, Scholars Press, 1977, page 189), who claimed that he could identify a 
manuscript of the Johannine Epistles as Alexandrian on the basis of five readings! (It is trivially easy 
to disprove this; the thoroughly Alexandrian minuscules 33 and 81 share only two and three of these 
readings, respectively.) 


Other scholars have claimed that one must study every reading. One is tempted to wonder if they are 
trying to ensure their continued employment, as what they ask is neither possible nor necessary. 


What follows examines how big one's sample ought to be. For this, we pull a trick. Let us say that, 
whatever our sample of readings, we will assign the value one to a reading when the two manuscripts 
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we are examining agree. If the two manuscripts disagree, we assign the value zero. 


The advantage of this trick is that it makes the Mean value of our sample equal to the agreement rate 
of the manuscripts. (And don't say "So what?" This means that we can use the well-established 
techniques of sampling, which help us determine the mean, to determine the agreement rate of the 
manuscripts as well.) 


Our next step, unfortunately, requires a leap of faith. Two of them, in fact, though they are both 
reasonable. (I have to put this part in. Even though most of us -- including me -- hardly know what I'm 
talking about, | must point out that we are on rather muddy mathematical ground here.) We have to 
assume that the Central Limits Theorem applies to manuscript readings (this basically requires that 
variants are independent -- a rather iffy assumption, but one we can hardly avoid) and that the 
distribution of manuscripts is not too pathological (probably true, although someone should try to 
verify it someday). If these assumptions are true, then we can start to set sample sizes. (If the 
assumptions are not true, then we almost certainly need larger sample sizes. So we'd better hope this 
is true). 


Not knowing the characteristics of the manuscripts, we assume that they are fairly typical and say 
that, if we take a sample of 35-50 readings, there is roughly a 90% chance that the sample mean (i.e. 
the rate of agreement in our sample) is within 5% of the actual mean of the whole comparison. 


But before you say, "Hey, that's pretty easy; | can live with 50 readings," realize that this is the 
accuracy of one comparison. \f you take a sample of fifty and do two comparisons, the percent that 
both are within 5% falls to 81% (.9 times .9 equals .81). Bring the number to ten comparisons (quite a 
small number, really), and you're down to a 35% chance that they will all be that accurate. Given that 
a 5% error for any manuscript can mean a major change in its classification, the fifty-reading sample 
is just too small. 


Unfortunately, the increase in sample accuracy goes roughly as the root of the increase in sample 
size. (That is, doubling your sample size will increase your accuracy by less than 50%). Eventually 
taking additional data ceases to be particularly useful. 


Based on our assumptions, additional data loses most of its value at about 500 data points (sample 
readings in the profile). At this point our accuracy on any given comparison is on the order of 96%. 


Several observations are in order, however. 


First, even though | have described 500 as the maximum useful value, in practice it is closer to the 
minimum useful value for a large sample. The first reason is that you may wish to take subsamples. 
(That is, if you take 500 samples for the gospels as a whole, that leaves you with only 125 or so for 
each gospel -- too few to be truly reliable. Or you might want to take characteristically Alexandrian 
readings; this again calls for a subset of your set.) Also, you should increase the sample size 
somewhat to account for bias in the readings chosen (e.g. it's probably easier to take a /ot of readings 
from a handful of chapters -- as in the Claremont Profile Method -- than to take, say, a dozen from 
every chapter of every book. This means that your sample is not truly random). 
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Second, remember the size of the population you are sampling. 500 readings in the Gospels isn't 
many. But it approximates the entire base of readings in the Catholics. Where the reading base is 
small, you can cut back the sample size somewhat. 


On this basis, | suggest the following samples sizes if they can be collected: 


Gospels: 1000 variant readings 
Acts: 350 variant readings 

Paul: 750 variant readings 
Catholics: 200 variant readings 
Apocalypse: 300 variant readings 


To those who think this is too large a sample, | point out the example of political polling: It is a rare 
poll that samples fewer than about a thousand people. 


To those who think the sample is too large, | can only say work the math. For the Munster "thousand 
readings" information, for instance, there are about 250 variants studied for Paul. That means about a 
94% chance that any given comparison is accurate to within 5%. However, given that the lists show 
the top 60 or so relatives for each manuscript, that means there is a 97% chance that at least one of 
those numbers Is off by 5%. 


At this point we should return to the matter of selecting a sample. There are two ways to go about 
this: The "random sample" and the "targeted sample." A random sample is when you grab people off 
the street, or open a critical apparatus blindly and point to readings. A targeted sample is when you 
pick people, or variants, who meet specific criteria. 


The two samples have different advantages. A targeted sample allows you to get accurate results 
with fewer tests -- but only if you know the nature of the population you are sampling. For example, if 
you believe that 80% of the people of the U.S. are Republicans, and 20% are Democrats, and create 
a targeted sample which is 80% Republican and 20% Democratic, the results from that sample aren't 
likely to be at all accurate (since the American population, as of when this is written, is almost evenly 
divided between Democrats, Republicans, and those who prefer neither party). Whereas a random 
survey, since it will probably more accurately reflect the actual numbers, will more accurately reflect 
the actual situation. 


The problem is, a good random sample needs to be large -- much larger than a targeted sample. This 
is why political pollsters, almost without exception, choose targeted samples. 


But political pollsters have an advantage we do not have: They have data about their populations. 
Census figures let them determine how many people belong to each age group, income category, 
etc. We have no such figures. We do not know what fraction of variants are Byzantine versus 
Western and Alexandrian, or Alexandrian versus Western and Byzantine, or any other alignment. 
This means we cannot take a reliable target sample. (This is the chief defect of Aland's "Thousand 
Readings": We have no way of knowing if these variants are in any way representative.) Until we 
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have more data than we have, we must follow one of two methods: Random sampling, or complete 
sampling of randomly selected sections. Or, perhaps, a combination of the two -- detailed sampling at 
key points to give us a complete picture in that area, and then a few readings between those sections 
to give us a hint of where block-mixed manuscripts change type. The Thousand Readings might 
serve adequately as these "picket" readings -- though even here, one wonders at their approach. In 
Paul, at least, they have too many "Western"-only readings. Our preference would surely be for 
readings where the Byzantine text goes against everything else, as almost all block-mixed 
manuscripts are Byzantine-and-something-else mixes, and we could determine the something else 
from he sections where we do detailed examination. 


Significant Digits 


You have doubtless heard of "repeating fractions" and "irrational numbers" -- numbers which, when 
written out as decimals, go on forever. For example, one-third as a decimal is written .3333333..., 
while four-elevenths is .36363636.... Both of these are repeating fractions. Irrational numbers are 
those numbers like pi and e and the square root of two which have decimals which continue forever 
without showing a pattern. Speaking theoretically, any physical quantity will have an infinite decimal -- 
though the repeating digit may be zero, in which case we ignore it. 


But that doesn't mean we can determine all those infinite digits! 


When dealing with real, measurable quantities, such as manuscript kinship, you cannot achieve 
infinite accuracy. You just don't have enough data. Depending on how you do things, you may have a 
dozen, or a hundred, or a thousand points of comparison. But even a thousand points of comparison 
only allows you to carry results to three significant digits. 


A significant digit is the portion of a number which means something. You start counting from the left. 
For example, say you calculate the agreement between two manuscripts to be 68.12345%. The first 
and most significant digit here is 6. The next most significant digit is 8. And so forth. So if you have 
enough data to carry two significant digits (this requires on the order of one hundred data points), you 
would express your number as 68%. If you had enough data for three significant digits, the number 
would be 68.1%. And so forth. 


See also Accuracy and Precision. 


Standard Deviation and Variance 


Any time you study a distribution, you will notice that it "spreads out" a little bit. You won't get the 
same output value for every input value; you probably won't even get the same output value for the 
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same input value. 
This "spread" can be measured. The basic measure of "spread" is the variance or its square root, the 


standard deviation. (Technically, the variance is the "second moment about the mean," and is 
denoted Uy; the standard deviation is sigma. But we won't use those terms much.) The larger this 


number, the more "spread out" the population is. 


Assume you have a set of n data points, dj, do, d3,...d,. Let the arithmetic mean of this set be m. 
Then the variance can be computed by either of two formulae, 


VARIANCE for a POPULATION 


(dy-m)? + (dp-m)? + ... + (d,-m)? 


n 


or 


n(dy2 + do? + ... +d?) - (dj + do +... +d,)? 
n2 


To get the standard deviation, just take the square root of either of the above numbers. 


The standard deviation takes work to understand. Whether a particular value for sigma is "large" or 
"small" depends very much on the scale of the sample. Also, the standard deviation should not be 
misused. It is often said that, for any sample, two-thirds of the values fall within one standard 
deviation of the mean, and 96% fall within two. This is simply not true. It is only true in the case of 
what is called a "normal distribution" -- that is, one that has the well-known "bell curve" shape. 


A "bell curve" looks something like this: 


LUE tT te tt tet? pytt jt t 
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Notice that this bell curve is symmetrical and spreads out smoothly on both sides of the mean. (For 
more on this topic, see the section on Binomials and the Binomial Distribution). 


Not so with most of the distributions we will see. As an example, let's take the same distribution 
(agreements with 614 in the Catholics) that we used in the section on the mean above. If we graph 
this one, it looks as follows: 
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This distribution isn't vaguely normal, but we can still compute the standard deviation. In the section 
on the mean we determined the average to be 57.3. If we therefore plug these values into the first 
formula for the variance, we get 


(100-57.3)2+(85-57.3)2+...+(30-57.3)2 
24 


Doing the math gives us the variance of 5648.96+24=235.37 (your number may vary slightly, 
depending on roundoff). The standard deviation is the square root of this, or 15.3. 


Math being what it is, there is actually another "standard deviation" you may find mentioned. This is 
the standard deviation for a sample of a population (as opposed to the standard deviation for an 
entire population). It is actually an estimate -- a guess at what the limits of the standard deviation 
would be if you had the entire population rather than a sample. Since this is rather abstract, | won't 
get into it here; suffice it to say that it is calculated by taking the square root of the sample variance, 
derived from modified forms of the equations above 


VARIANCE for a SAMPLE 


(dy-m)? + (dp-m)? + ... + (d,-1m)? 


n-1 
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or 


n(dy2 + do? + ... + d,?) - (dj + do +... +d,)? 
n(n-1) 


It should be evident that this sample standard deviation is always slightly larger than the population 
standard deviation. 


Statistical and Absolute Processes 


Technically, the distinction we discuss here is scientific rather than mathematical. But it also appears 
to be a source of great confusion among textual critics, and so | decided to include it. 


To speak informally, a statistical process is one which "tends to be true," while an absolute process is 
one which is a/ways true. Both, it should be noted, are proved statistically (by showing that the rule is 
true for many, many examples) -- but a single counterexample does not prove a statistical theory 
wrong, while it does prove an absolute theory wrong. 


For examples, we must turn to the sciences. Gravity, for instance, is an absolute process: The force 
of gravitational attraction is always given by F= gm,mo/r2. If a single counterexample can be verified, 
that is the end of universal gravitation. 


But most thermodynamic and biological processes are statistical. For example, if you place hot air 
and cold air in contact, they will normally mix and produce air with an intermediate temperature. 
However, this is a statistical process, and if you performed the experiment trillions of trillions of times, 
you might find an instance where, for a few brief moments, the hot air would get hotter and the cold 
colder. This one minor exception does not prove the rule. Similarly, human children are roughly half 
male and half female. This rule is not disproved just because one particular couple has seven girl 
children and no boys. 


One must be very careful to distinguish between these two sorts of processes. The rules for the two 
are very different. We have already noted what is perhaps the key difference: For an absolute 
process, a single counterexample disproves the rule. For a statistical process, one must have a 
statistically significant number of counterexamples. (What constitutes a "statistically significant 
sample" is, unfortunately, a very complex matter which we cannot delve into here.) 


The processes of textual criticism are, almost without exception, statistical processes. A scribe may 
or may not copy a reading correctly. A manuscript may be written locally or imported. It may or may 
not be corrected from a different exemplar. In other words, there are no absolute rules. Some have 
thought, e.g., to dismiss the existence of the Alexandrian text because a handful of papyri have been 
found in Egypt with non-Alexandrian texts. This is false logic, as the copying and preservation of 
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manuscripts is a statistical process. The clear majority of Egyptian papyri are Alexandrian. Therefore 
it is proper to speak of an Alexandrian text, and assume that it was dominant in Egypt. All we have 
shown is that its reign was not "absolute." 


The same is true of manuscripts themselves. Manuscripts can be and are mixed. The presence of 
one or two "Western" readings does not make a manuscript non-Alexandrian; what makes It non- 
Alexandrian is a clear lack of Alexandrian readings. By the same argument, the fact that 
characteristically Byzantine readings exist before the fourth century does not mean that the Byzantine 
text as a whole exists at that date. (Of course, the fact that the Byzantine text cannot be verified until 
the fifth century does not mean that the text is not older, either.) 


Only by a clear Knowledge of what is statistical and what is absolute are we in a position to make 
generalizations -- about text-types, about manuscripts, about the evolution of the text. 


Tree Theory 


A branch of mathematics devoted to the construction of linkages between items -- said linkages being 
called "trees" because, when sketched, these linkages look like trees. 


The significance of tree theory for textual critics is that, using tree theory, one can construct all/ 
possible linkages for a set of items. In other words, given n manuscripts, tree theory allows you to 
construct all possible stemma for these manuscripts. 


Trees are customarily broken up into three basic classes: Free trees, Rooted trees, and Labelled 
trees. Loosely speaking, a free tree is one in which all items are identical (or, at least, need not be 
distinguished); rooted trees are trees in which one item is distinct from the others, and labelled trees 
are trees in which all items are distinct. 


The distinction is important. A stemma is a labelled tree, and for any given n, the number of labelled 
trees is always greater or equal to the number of rooted trees, which is greater than or equal to the 
number of free trees. (For real-world trees, with more than two items, the number of labelled trees is 
always strictly greater than the others). 


The following demonstrates this point for n=4. We show all free and labelled trees for this case. For 
the free trees, the items being linked are shown as stars (*); the linkages are lines. For the labelled 
trees, we assign letters, W, X, Y, Z. 


Free Trees for n=4 (Total=2) 


* * * 
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Labelled Trees for n=4 (Total=16) 
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A---D B---D C---D D---C 


N—x—23—K 
~—N—Z—K 
x— 3 —N—K 
N—S—xX—K 


We should note that the above is only one way to express these trees. For example, the first tree, W-- 
X--Y--Z, can also be written as 


W---X w Y W 
/ | /| | 
/ | / | | | 
/ l/ | | 
Y---Z x. @ x 


/ 


Perhaps more importantly, from the standpoint of stemmatics, is the fact that the following are 
equivalent: 
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B 
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And there are other ways. These are all topologically equivalent. Without getting too fancy here, to 
say that two trees are topologically equivalent is to say that you can twist any equivalent tree into any 
other. Or, to put it another way, while all the stemma shown above could represent different 
manuscript traditions, they are one and the same tree. To use the trees to create stemma, one must 
differentiate the possible forms of the tree. 


This point must be remembered, because the above trees do not have a true starting point. The links 
between points have no direction, and any one could be the ancestor. For example, both of the 
following stemma are equivalent to the simple tree A--B--C--D--E: 


Thus the number of possible stemma for a given n is /arger than the number of labelled trees. 
Fortunately, if one assumes that only one manuscript is the archetype, then the rest of the tree sorts 
itself out once you designate that manuscript. (Think of it like water flowing downstream: The direction 
of each link must be away from the archetype.) So the number of possible stemma for a given n is 
just n times the number of possible trees. 


Obviously this number gets large very quickly. Tree theory has no practical use in dealing with the 
whole Biblical tradition, or even with a whole text-type. Its value lies in elucidating small families of 
manuscripts. (Biblical or non-Biblical.) Crucially, it lets you examine all possible stemma. Until this is 
done, one cannot be certain that your stemma is correct, because you cannot be sure that an 
alternate stemma does not explain facts as well as the one you propose. 


There is a theorem, Cayley's Theorem, which allows us to determine the number of spanning trees 
(topologically equivalent potential stemma). This can be used to determine whether tree theory is 
helpful. The formula says that the number of spanning trees s for a set of n items is given by n raised 
to the power n minus two, that is, s = n("-2). So, for example, when n=4, the number of spanning trees 
is 42, or 16 (just as we saw above). For n=5, the number of trees is 5%, or 125. For n=6, this is 64, or 
1296. Obviously examining all trees for n much larger than 6 is impractical by hand. (It might prove 
possible to do it by computer, if we had some method for eliminating trees. Say we had eight 
manuscripts, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. If we could add rules -- e.g. that B, C, D, and G are later than A, 
E, F, and H, that C is not descended from D, F, G, or H, that E and F are sisters -- we might be able 
to reduce the stemma to some reasonable value.) 


The weakness with using tree theory for stemmatics is one found in most genealogical and stemmatic 
methods: It ignores mixture. That is, a tree stemma generally assumes that every manuscript has 
only one ancestor, and that the manuscript is a direct copy, except for scribal errors, of this ancestor. 
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This is, of course, demonstrably not the case. Many manuscripts can be considered to have multiple 
ancestors, with readings derived from exemplars of different types. We can actually see this in action 
for Dabs, where the "Western" text of D/O6 has been mixed with the Byzantine readings supplied by 
the correctors of D. This gives us a rather complex stemma for the "Western" uncials in Paul. Let A 
be the common ancestor of these uncials, H be the common ancestor of F and G, and K be the 
Byzantine texts used to correct D. Then the sketch-stemma, or basic tree, for these manuscripts is 


/ x a 
F G pabs 


But observe the key point: Although this is a tree of the form 


F 
\ 
\ 
G--H--A--D-——Dabs—_-K 


we observe that the tree has two root points -- that is, two places where the lines have different 
directions: at A and at Ds, And it will be obvious that, for each additional root point we allow, we 
multiply the number of possible stemma by n-p (where n is the number of points and p is the number 
of possible root points). 


Appendix: Assessments of Mathematical 
Treatments of Textual Criticism 


This section attempts to examine various mathematical arguments about textual criticism. No attempt 
is made to examine various statistical reports such as those of Richards. Rather, this reviews articles 
covering mathematical methodology. The length of the review, to some extent, corresponds to the 
significance of the article. Much of what follows is scathing. | don't like that, but any textual critic who 
wishes to claim to be using mathematics must endeavor to use it correctly! 


E. C. Colwell & Ernest W. Tune: "Method in Establishing 
Quantitative Relationships Between Text-Types of New 
Testament Manuscripts" 
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This is one of the classic essays in textual criticism, widely quoted -- and widely misunderstood. 
Colwell and Tune themselves admit that their examination -- which is tentative -- only suggests their 
famous definition: 


This suggests that the quantitative definitions of a text-type is a group of manuscripts 
that agree more than 70 per cent of the time and is separated by a gap of about 10 per 
cent from its neighbors. 


(The quote is from p. 59 in the reprint in Colwell, Studies in Methodology) 


This definition has never been rigorously tested, but let's ignore that and assume its truth. Where 
does this leave us? 


It leaves us with a problem, is where it leaves us. The problem is sampling. The sample we choose 
will affect the results we find. This point is ignored by Colwell and Tune -- and has been ignored by 
their followers. (The fault is more that of the followers than of Colwell. Colwell's work was exploratory. 
The work of the followers resembles that of the mapmakers who drew sea monsters on their maps 
west of Europe because one ship sailed west and never came back.) 


Let's take an example. Suppose we have a manuscript which agrees with the Alexandrian text in 72% 
of, say, 5000 readings. This makes it, by the definition, Alexandrian. But let's assume that these 
Alexandrian readings are scattered more or less randomly -- that is, in any reading, there is a 72% 
chance that it will be Alexandrian. It doesn't get more uniform than that! 


Now let's break this up into samples of 50 readings -- about the size of a chapter in the Epistles. 
Mathematically, this makes our life very simple: To be Alexandrian 70% of the time in the sample, we 
need to have exactly 35 Alexandrian readings. If we have 36 Alexandrian readings, the result is 72% 
Alexandrian; if we have 34, we are at 68%, etc. This means that we can estimate the chances of 
these results using the binomial distribution. 


Let's calculate the probabilities for getting samples with 25 to 50 Alexandrian readings. The first 
column shows how many Alexandrian readings we find. The second is the percentage of readings 
which are Alexandrian. The third shows the probability of the sample comtaining that many 
Alexandrian readings. The final column shows the probability of the sample showing aft /east that 
many Alexandrian readings. 


Alexandrian % Probability Cumulative 

readings Alexandrian of this result Probability 
50 100% 0.0% 0.0% 
49 98% 0.0% 0.0% 
48 96% 0.0% 0.0% 
47 94% 0.0% 0.0% 
46 92% 0.0% 0.0% 
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45 90% 0.1% 0.2% 
44 88% 0.4% 0.6% 
43 86% 1.0% 1.6% 
42 84% 2.1% 3.6% 
41 82% 3.7% 7A% 
40 80% 6.0% 13.4% 
39 78% 8.5% 21.8% 
38 76% 10.7% 32.5% 
37 74% 12.1% 44.7% 
36 72% 12.5% 57.1% 
35 70% 11.7% 68.8% 
34 68% 9.9% 78.7% 
33 66% 7.7% 86.4% 
32 64% 5.5% 91.9% 
31 62% 3.6% 95.5% 
30 60% 2.2% 97.7% 
29 58% 1.2% 98.9% 
28 56% 0.6% 99.5% 
ZF 54% 0.3% 99.8% 
26 52% 0.1% 99.9% 
25 50% 0.1% 100% 


Note what this means: In our manuscript, which by definition is Alexandrian, the probability is that 
31.2% of our samples will fai/ to meet the Colwell criterion for the Alexandrian text. It could similarly 
be shown that a manuscript falling short of the Alexandrian criterion (say, 68% Alexandrian) would 
come up as an Alexandrian manuscript in about 30% of tested sections. 


Another point: In any of those sections which proves non-Alexandrian, there is almost exactly a 50% 
chance that either the first reading or the last, possibly both, will be non-Alexandrian. If we moved our 
sample by one reading, there is a 70% chance that the added reading would be Alexandrian, and our 
sample would become Alexandrian. Should our assessment of a manuscript depend on the exact 
location of a chapter division? 


This is nota nitpick; it is a fundamental flaw in the Colwell approach. Colwell has not given us any 
measure of variance. Properly, he should have provided a standard deviation, allowing us to calculate 
the odds that a manuscript was in fact a member of a text-type, even when it does not show as one. 
Colwell was unable to do this; he didn't have enough data to calculate a standard deviation. Instead, 
he offered the 10% gap. This is better than nothing -- in a sample with no mixed manuscripts, the gap 
is a Sufficient condition. But because mixed manuscripts do exist (and, indeed, nearly every 
Alexandrian manuscript in fact has some mixed readings), the gap /s not and cannot be a sufficient 
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condition. Colwell's definition, at best, lacks rigour. 


The objection may be raised that, if we can't examine the text in small pieces, we can't detect block 
mixture. This is not true. The table above shows the probability of getting a sample which is, say, only 
50% Alexandrian, or less, is virtually nil. There is an appreciable chance (in excess of 4%) of getting a 
sample no more than 60% Alexandrian -- but the odds of getting two in a row no more than 60% 
Alexandrian are very slight. If you get a sample which is, say, 40% Alexandrian, or three in a row 
which are 60% Alexandrian, you have block mixture. The point is just that, if you have one sample 
which is 72% Alexandrian, and another which is 68% Alexandrian, that is not evidence of a change in 
text type. That will be within the standard deviation for almost any real world distribution. 


The Colwell definition doesn't cover everything -- for example, two Byzantine manuscripts will usually 
agree at least 90% of the time, not 70%. But even in cases where it might seem to apply, one must 
allow for the nature of the sample. Textual critics who have used the Colwell definition have 
consistently failed to do so. 


Let's take a real-world example, Larry W. Hurtado's Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean 
Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. Take two manuscripts which everyone agrees are of the same 
text-type: # and B. The following list shows, chapter by chapter, their rate of agreement (we might 
note that Hurtado prints more significant digits than his data can possibly support; we round off to the 
nearest actual value): 


Chapter Agreement % 
73 
71 
78 
79 
80 
81 
81 
83 
86 
aT 
82 
78 
78 
14 83 
15-16:8 75 


OOnN OA FR WD = 


ae ae oe 2 
on + oO 


The mean of these rates of agreement is 79%. The median is 80%. The standard deviation is 3.97. 
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This is a vital fact which Hurtado completely ignores. His section on "The Method Used" (pp. 10-12) 
does not even mention standard deviations. |t talks about "gaps," -- but of course the witnesses were 
chosen to be pure representatives of text-types. There are no mixed manuscripts (except family 13), 
so Hurtado can't tell us anything about gaps (or, rather, their demonstrable lack; see W. L. Richards, 
The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles) in mixed manuscripts. The 
point is, if we assume a normal distribution, it follows that roughly two-thirds of samples will fall within 
one standard deviation of the mean, and over nine-tenths will fall within two standard deviations of the 
mean. If we assume this standard deviation of 4 is no smaller than typical, that means that, for any 
two manuscripts in the fifteen sections Hurtado tests, only about ten will be within an eight- 
percentage-point span around the mean, and only about fourteen will be within a sixteen point span. 
This simple mathematical fact invalidates nearly every one of Hurtado's conclusions (as opposed to 
the kinships he presupposed and confirmed); at all points, he is operating within the margin of error. lt 
is, of course, possible that variant readings do not follow a normal distribution; we shouldn't assume 
that fact without proof. But Hurtado cannot ignore this fact; he must present distribution data! 


"The Implications of Statistical Probability for the History of 
the Text" 


When Wilbur N. Pickering published The Identity of the New Testament Text, he included as 
Appendix C an item, "The Implications of Statistical Probability for the History of the Text" -- an 
attempt to demonstrate that the Majority Text is mostly likely on mathematical grounds to be original. 
This is an argument propounded by Zane C. Hodges, allegedly buttressed by mathematics supplied 
by his brother David M. Hodges. We will see many instances, however, where Zane Hodges has 
directly contradicted the comments of David. 


This mathematical excursus is sometimes held up as a model by proponents of the Byzantine text. It 
is therefore incumbent upon mathematicians -- and, more to the point, scientists -- to point out the 
fundamental flaws in the model. 


The flaws begin at the very beginning, when Hodges asserts 


Provided that good manuscripts and bad manuscripts will be copied an equal number of 
times, and that the probability of introducing a bad reading into a copy made from a good 
manuscript is equal to the probability of reinserting a good reading into a copy made 
from a bad manuscript, the correct reading would predominate in any generation of 
manuscripts. The degree to which the good reading would predominate depends on the 
probability of introducing the error. 


This is all true -- and completely meaningless. First, it is an argument based on individual readings, 
not manuscripts as a whole. In other words, it ignores the demonstrable fact of text-types. Second, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that "good manuscripts and bad manuscripts will be copied an equal 
number of times." This point, if it is to be accepted at all, must be demonstrated. (In fact, the little 
evidence we have is against it. Only one extant manuscript is known to have been copied more than 
once -- that one manuscript being the Codex Claromontanus [D/06], which a Byzantine Prioritist 
would surely not claim is a good manuscript. Plus, if all manuscripts just kept on being copied and 
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copied and copied, how does one explain the extinction of the Diatessaron or the fact that so many 
classical manuscripts are copied from clearly-bad exemplars?) Finally, it assumes in effect that all 
errors are primitive and from there the result of mixture. In other words, the whole model offered by 
Hodges is based on what he wants to have happened. This is a blatant instance of Assuming the 
Solution. 


Hodges proceeds, 


The probability that we shall reproduce a good reading from a good manuscript is 
expressed as p and the probability that we shall introduce an erroneous reading into a 
good manuscript is g. The sum of p and qis 1. 


This, we might note, makes no classification of errors. Some errors, such as homoioteleuton or 
assimilation of parallels, are common and could occur independently. Others (e.g. substituting 
Lebbaeus for Thaddaeus or vice versa) are highly unlikely to happen independently. Thus, p and q 
will have different values for different types of readings. You might, perhaps, come up with a "typical" 
value for p -- but it is by no means assured (in fact, it's unlikely) that using the same p for all 
calculations will give you the same results as using appropriate values of p for the assorted variants. 


It's at this point that Hodges actually launches into his demonstration, unleashing a machine gun 
bombardment of deceptive symbols on his unsuspecting readers. The explanation which follows is 
extraordinarily unclear, and would not be accepted by any math professor I've ever had, but it boils 
down to an iterative explanation: The number of good manuscripts (G,,) in any generation k, and the 


number of bad manuscripts (B,,), is in proportion to the number of good manuscripts in the previous 
generation (G,.+), the number of bad manuscripts in the previous generation (B,.,), the rate of 


manuscript reproduction (k, i.e. a constant, though there is no reason to think that it is constant), and 
the rate of error reproduction defined above (p and q, or, as it would be better denoted, p and 1-p). 


There is only one problem with this stage of the demonstration, but it is fatal. Again, Hodges is 
treating all manuscripts as if composed of a single reading. If the Majority Text theory were a theory 
of the Majority Reading, this would be permissible (if rather silly). But the Majority Text theory is a 
theory of a text -- in other words, that there is a text-type consisting of manuscripts with the correct 
readings. 


We can demonstrate the fallacy of the Good/Bad Manuscript argument easily enough. Let's take a 
very high value for the preservation/introduction of good readings: 99%. In other words, no matter 
how the reading arose in a particular manuscript, there is a 99% chance that it will be the original 
reading. Suppose we say that we will take 500 test readings (a very small number, in this context). 
What are the chances of getting a "Good" manuscript (i.e. one with all good readings?). This is a 
simple binomial; this is given by the formula p(m,n) as defined in the binomial section, with m=500, 
n=500, and p(good reading)=.99. This is surprisingly easy to calculate, since when n=m, the binomial 
coefficient vanishes, as does the term involving 1-p(o) (since it is raised to the power 0, and any 
number raised to the power 0 equals 1). So the probability of 500 good readings, with a 99% 
accuracy rate, is simply .99500=.0066. In other words, .66% Somehow | doubt this is the figure 
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Hodges was hoping for. 


This is actually surprisingly high. Given that there are thousands of manuscripts out there, there 
probably would be a good manuscript. (Though we need to cut the accuracy only to 98% to make the 
odds of a good manuscript very slight -- .004%.) But what about the odds of a bad manuscript? A bad 
manuscript might be one with 50 bad readings out of 500. Now note that, by reference to most current 
definitions, this is actually a Majority Text manuscript, just not a very pure one. So what are the odds 
of a manuscript with 50 (or more) bad readings? 


| can't answer that. My calculator can't handle numbers small enough to do the intermediate 
calculations. But we can approximate. Looking at the terms of the binomial distribution, p(450,500) 
consists of a factorial term of the form (500*499*498...453*452*451)/(1*2"3...*48*49*50), multiplied by 
.99450, multiplied by .015°. We set up a spreadsheet to calculate this number. It comes out to 
(assuming | did this all correctly) 2.5x10°33. That is, .0000000000000000000000000000000025. 
Every other probability (for 51 errors, 52 errors, etc.) will be smaller. We're regarding a number on the 
order of 10°31. So the odds of a Family Pi manuscript are infinitesimal. What are the odds of a 
manuscript such as B? 


You can, of course, fiddle with the ratios -- the probability of error. But this demonstration should be 
enough to show the point: If you set the probabilities high enough to get good manuscripts, you 
cannot get bad. Similarly, if you set the probabilities low enough to get bad manuscripts, you cannot 
get good! If all errors are independent, every manuscript in existence will be mixed. 


Now note: The above is just as much a piece of legerdemain as what Hodges did. It is nota 
recalculation of his results. It's reached by a different method. But it does demonstrate why you 
cannot generalize from a single reading to a whole manuscript! You might get there by induction (one 
reading, two readings, three readings...), but Hodges did not use an induction. 


Having divorced his demonstration from any hint of reality, Hodges proceeds to circle Robin Hood's 
Barn in pursuit of good copies. He wastes two paragraphs of algebra to prove that, if good reading 
predominate, you will get good readings, and if bad reading predominate, you will get bad readings. 
This so-called proof is a tautology; he is restating his assumptions in different form. 


After this, much too late, Hodges introduces the binomial distribution. But he applies it to manuscripts, 
not readings. Once again, he is making an invalid leap from the particular to the general. The 
numbers he quotes are not relevant (and even he admits that they are just an example). 


At this point, a very strange thing occurs: Hodges actually has to admit the truth as supplied by his 
brother: "In practice, however, random comparisons probably did not occur.... AS a result, there would 
be branches of texts which would be corrupt because the majority of texts available to the scribe 
would contain the error." In other words, David Hodges accepts -- even posits -- the existence of text- 
types. But nowhere does the model admit this possibility. Instead, Zane C. Hodges proceeds to 
dismiss the problem: "In short, then, our theoretical problem sets up conditions for reproducing an 
error which are somewhat too favorable to reproducing the error." This is pure, simple, and complete 
hand-waving. Hodges offers no evidence to support his contention, no mathematical basis, no logic, 
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and no discusison of probabilities. It could be as he says. But there is no reason to think it is as he 
says. 


And at about this point, David Hodges adds his own comment, agreeing with the above: "This 
discussion [describing the probability of a good reading surviving] applies to an individual reading and 
should not be construed as a statement of probability that copied manuscripts will be free of error." In 
other words, David Hodges told Zane Hodges the truth -- and Zane Hodges did not accept the 
rebuttal. 


Zane Hodges proceeds to weaken his hand further, by saying nothing more than, It's true because | 
say it is true: "| have been insisting for quite some time that the real crux of the textual problem is how 
we explain the overwhelming preponderance of the Majority text in the extant tradition." This is nota 
problem in a scientific sense. Reality wins over theory. The Majority Text exists, granted. This means 
that an explanation for it exists. But this explanation must be proved, not posited. Hodges had not 
proved anything, even though the final statement of his demonstration is that "[/]t is the essence of 
the scientific process to prefer hypotheses which explain the available facts to those which do not!" 
This statement, however, is not correct. "God did it" explains everything -- but it is not a scientific 
hypothesis; it resists proof and is not a model. The essence of the scientific process is to prefer 
hypotheses which are testable. The Hodges model is not actually a model; it is not testable. 


Hodges admits as much, when he starts answering "objections." He states, 


1. Since all manuscripts are not copied an even [read: equal] number of times, 
mathematical demonstrations like those above are invalid. 

But this is to misunderstand the purpose of such demonstrations. Of course [this] is an 
"idealized" situation which does not represent what actually took place. Instead, it simply 
shows that all things being equal statistical probability favors the perpetuation in every 
generations of the original majority status of the authentic reading. 


The only problems with this are that, first, Hodges has shown no such thing; second, that he cannot 
generalize from his ideal situation without telling how to generalize and why it Is justified; and third, 
that even if true, the fact that the majority reading will generally be correct does not mean that it is 
always correct -- he hasn't reduced the need for criticism; he's just proved that the the text is basically 
sound. (Which no serious critic has disputed; TC textbooks always state, somewhere near the 
beginning, that much the largest part of the New Testament text is accepted by all.) 


The special pleading continues in the next "objection:": 
2. The majority text can be explained as the outcome of a "process...." Yet, to my 
knowledge, no one has offered a detailed explanation of exactly what the process was, 


when it began, or how -- once begun -- it achieved the result claimed for it. 


This is a pure irrelevance. An explanation is not needed to accept a fact. It is a matter of record that 
science cannot explain all the phenomena of the universe. This does not mean that the phenomena 
do not exist. 
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The fact is, no one has ever explained how any text-type arose. Hodges has no more explained the 
Majority text than have his opponents -- and he has not offered an explanation for the Alexandrian 
text, either. A good explanation for the Byzantine text is available (and, indeed, is necessary even 
under the Hodges "majority readings tend to be preserved" proposal!): That the Byzantine text is the 
local text of Byzantium, and it is relatively coherent because it is a text widely accepted, and 
standardized, by a single political unit, with the observation that this standardization occurred late. 
(Even within the Byzantine text, variation is more common among early manuscripts -- compare A 
with N with E, for instance -- than the late!) This objection by Hodges is at once irrelevant and 
unscientific. 


So what exactly has Hodges done, other than make enough assumptions to prove that black is white 
had that been his objective? He has presented a theory as to how the present situation (Byzantine 
manuscripts in the majority) might have arisen. But there is another noteworthy defect in this theory: It 
does not in any way interact with the data. Nowhere in this process do we plug in any actual numbers 
-- of Byzantine manuscripts, of original readings, of rates of error, of anything. The Hodges theory is 
not a model; it's merely a bunch of assertions. It's mathematics in the abstract, not reality. 


For a theory to have any meaning, it must meet at least three qualifications: 

1. It must explain the observed data 

2. It must predict something not yet observed 

3. This prediction must be testable. A valid theory must be capable of d/sproof. (Proof, in statistical 
cases such as this, is not possible.) 


Hodges fails on all three counts. It doesn't explain anything, because it does not interact with the 
data. It does not predict anything, because it has no hard numbers. And since it offers no predictions, 
the predictions it makes are not testable. 


Note: This does not mean the theory of Majority Text originality is wrong. The Majority Text, for all the 
above proves or disproves, could be original. The fact is just that the Hodges "proof" is a farce (even 
Maurice Robinson, a supporter of the Majority Text, has called it "smoke and mirrors"). On objective, 
analytical grounds, we should simply ignore the Hodges argument; it's completely irrelevant. It's truly 
unfortunate that Hodges offered this piece of voodoo mathematics -- speaking as a scientist, it's very 
difficult to accept theories supported by such crackpot reasoning. (It's on the order of accepting that 
the moon is a sphere because it's made of green cheese, and green cheese is usually sold in balls. 
The moon, in fact, is a sphere, or nearly -- but doesn't the green cheese argument make you cringe at 
the whole thought?) Hodges should have stayed away from things he does not understand. 


L. Kalevi Loimaranta: "The Gospel of Matthew: Is a Shorter 
Text preferable to a Longer One? A Statistical Approach" 


Published in Jacob Neusner, ed., Approaches to Ancient Judaism, Volume X 


This is, at first glance, a fairly limited study, intended to examine the canon of criticism, "Prefer the 
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Shorter Reading," and secondarily to examine how this affects our assessment of text-types. In one 
sense, it is mathematically flawless; there are no evident errors, and the methods are reasonably 
sophisticated. Unfortunately, its mathematical reach exceeds its grasp -- Loimaranta offers some very 
interesting data, and uses this to reach conclusions which have nothing to do with said data. 


Loimaranta starts by examining the history of the reading /ectio brevior potior, -- an introduction not 
subject to mathematical argument, though Loimaranta largely ignores all the restrictions the best 
scholars put on the use of this canon. 


The real examination of the matter begins in section 1, Statistics on Additions and Omissions. Here, 
Loimaranta states, "The canon /ectio brevior potior is tantamount to the statement that additions are 
more common than omissions" (p. 172). This is the weak point in Loimaranta's whole argument. It is 
an extreme overgeneralization. Without question, omissions are more common in individual 
manuscripts than are additions. But many such omissions would be subject to correction, as they 
make nonsense. The question is not, are additions more common than omissions (they are not), but 
are additions more commonly preserved? This is the matter Loimaranta must address. It is perfectly 
reasonable to assume, for instance, that the process of manuscript compilation is one of alternately 
building up and wearing down: Periodically, a series of manuscripts would be compared, and the 
longer readings preserved, after which the individual manuscripts decayed. Simply showing that 
manuscripts tend to lose information is not meaningful when dealing with text-types. The result may 
generalize -- but this, without evidence, is no more than an assumption. 


Loimaranta starts the discussion of the statistical method to be used with a curious statement: "The 
increasing number of MSS investigated also raises the number of variant readings, and the relation 
between the frequencies of additions and omisions is less dependent on the chosen baseline, the 
hypothetical original text" (p. 173). This statement is curious because there is no reason given for it. 
The first part, that more manuscripts yield more variants, is obviously true. The rest is not at all 
obvious. In general, it is true that increasing a sample size will make it more representative of the 
population it is sampling. But it is not at all clear that it applies here -- my personal feeling is that it is 
not. Certainly the point needs to be demonstrated. Loimaranta is not adding variants; he is adding 
manuscripts. And manuscripts may have particular "trends," not representative of the whole body of 
tradition. Particularly since the data may not be representative. 


Loimaranta's source certainly gives us reason to wonder about its propriety as a sample; on p. 173 
we learn, "As the text for our study we have chosen chapters 2-4, 13, and 27 in the Gospel of 
Matthew.... For the Gospel of Matthew we have an extensive and easy-to-use apparatus in the edition 
of Legg. All variants in Legg's apparatus supported by at least one Greek MS, including the 
lectionaries, were taken as variant readings." This is disturbing on many counts. First, the sample is 
small. Second, the apparatus of Legg is not regarded as particularly good. Third, Legg uses a rather 
biased selection of witnesses -- the Byzantine text is under-represented. This means that Loimaranta 
is not using a randomly selected or a representative selection. The use of singular readings and 
lectionaries is also peculiar. It is generally conceded that most important variants were in existence by 
the fourth century, and it is a rare scholar who will adopt singular readings no matter what their 
source. Thus any data from these samples will not reflect the reality of textual history. The results for 
late manuscripts have meaning only if scribal practices were the same throughout (they were not; 
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most late manuscripts were copied in scriptoria by trained monks, a situation which did not apply 
when the early manuscripts were created), or if errors do not propagate (and if errors do not 
propagate, then the study loses all point). 


Loimaranta proceeds to classify readings as additions (AD), omissions (OM; these two to be grouped 
as ADOM), substitutions (SB), and transpositions (TR). Loimaranta admits that there can be 
"oroblems" in distinguishing these classes of variants. This may be more of a problem than 
Loimaranta admits. It is likely -- it is certain -- that some manuscript variants of the SB and TR 
varieties derive from omissions which were later restored; it is also likely that some ADOM variants 
derive from places where a corrector noted a substitution or transposition, and a later scribe instead 
removed words marked for alteration. Thus Loimaranta's study solely of AD/OM variants seemingly 
omits many actual ADOM variants where a correction was attempted. 


On page 174, Loimaranta gives us a tabulation of ADOM variants in the studied chapters. Loimaranta 
also analyses these variants by comparing them against three edited texts: the Westcott/Hort text, the 
UBS text, and the Hodges/Farstad text. (Loimaranta never gives a clear reason for using these 
"baseline" texts. The use of a "baseline" is almost certain to induce biases.) This tabulation of variants 
reveals, unsurprisingly, that the Hort text is most likely to use the short text in these cases, and H&F 
edition is most likely to use the long text. But what does this mean? Loimaranta concludes simply that 
WH is a short text and HF is long (p. 175). Surely this could be made much more certain, and with 
less effort, by simply counting words! | am much more interested in something Loimaranta does not 
think worthy of comment: Even in the "long" HF text, nearly 40% of ADOM variants point to a longer 
reading than that adopted by HF. And the oh-so-short Hort text adopts the longer reading about 45% 
of the time. The difference between the WH and HF represents only about 10% of the possible 
variants. There isn't much basis for decision here. Not that it really matters -- we aren't interested in 
the nature of particular editions, but in the nature of text-types. 


Loimaranta proceeds from there to something much more interesting: A table of words most 
commonly added or omitted. This is genuinely valuable information, and worth preserving. Roughly 
half of ADOM variants involve one of twelve single words -- mostly articles, pronouns, and 
conjunctions. These are, of course, the most common words, but they are also short and frequently 
dispensable. This may be Loimaranta's most useful actual finding: that variations involving these 
words constitute an notably higher fraction of ADOM variants than they constitute of the New 
Testament text (in excess of 50% of variants, only about 40% of words, and these words will also be 
involved in other variants. It appears that variants involving these words are nearly twice as common 
as they "should" be). What's more, the list does not include some very common words, such as ev 
and eto. This isn't really surprising, but it is important: there is a strong tendency to make changes in 
such small words. And Loimaranta is probably right: When a scribe is trying to correctly reproduce his 
text, the tendency will be to omit them. (Though this will not be universal; a particular scribe might, for 
instance, always introduce a quote with ot, and so tend to add such a word unconsciously. And, 
again, this only applies to syntactically neutral words. You cannot account, e.g., for the 
addition/omission of the final "Amen" in the Pauline Epistles this way!) 


Loimaranta, happily, recognizes these problems: 
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In the MSS of Matthew there are to be found numerous omissions of small words, 
omissions for which it is needless to search for causes other than the scribe's 
negligence. The same words can equally well be added by a scribe to make the text 
smoother. The two alternatives seem to be statistically indistinguishable. 


(p. 176). Although this directly contradicts the statement (p. 172) that we can reach conclusions about 
preferring the shorter reading "statistically -- and only statistically," it is still a useful result. Loimaranta 
has found a class of variants where the standard rule prefer the shorter reading is not relevant. But 
this largely affirms the statement of this rule by scholars such as Griesbach. 


Loimaranta proceeds to analyse longer variants of the add/omit sort, examining units of three words 
or more. The crucial point here is an analysis of the type of variant: Is it a possible haplography 
(homoioteleuton or homoioarcton)? Loimaranta collectively calls these HOM variants. Loimaranta has 
366 variants of three or more words -- a smaller sample than we would like, but at least indicative. 
Loimaranta muddies the water by insisting on comparing these against the UBS text to see if the 
readings are adds or omits; this step should have been left out. The key point is, what fraction of the 
variants are HOM variants, potentially caused by haplography? The answer is, quite a few: Of the 
366, 44 involve repetitions of a single letter, 79 involve repetitions of between two and five letters, and 
77 involve repetitions of six or more letters. On the other hand, this means that 166 of the variants, or 
45%, involve no repeated letters at all. 57% involve repetitions of no more than one letter. Only 21% 
involve six letter repetitions. 


From this, Loimaranta makes an unbelievable leap (p. 177): 


We have further made shorter statistical studies, not presented here, from other books of 
the New Testament and with other baselines, the result being the same throughout: 
Omissions are aS common as or more common than additions. Our investigation thus 
confirms that: 


The canon lectio brevior potior is definitely erroneous. 


It's nice to Know that Loimaranta has studied more data. That's the only good news. It would be most 
helpful if this other data were presented. The rest is very bad. Loimaranta still has not given us any 
tool for generalizing from manuscripts to text-types. And Loimaranta has already conceded that the 
conclusions of the study do not apply in more than half the cases studied (the addition/omission of 
short words). The result on HOM variants cut off another half of the cases, since no one ever claimed 
that /ectio brevior applied in cases of haplography. 


To summarize what has happened so far: Loimaranta has given us some useful data: We now know 
that /ectio brevior probably should not apply in cases of single, dispensable words. It of course does 
not apply in cases of homoioteleuton. But we have not been given a whit of data to apply in cases of 
longer variants not involving repeated letters. And this is where the canon /ectio brevior is usually 
applied. Loimaranta has confirmed what we already believed -- and then gone on to make a blanket 
statement with absolutely no support. Remember, the whole work so far has simply counted 
omissions -- it has in no case analysed the nature of those omissions. Loimaranta's argument is 
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circular. Hort is short, so Hort is bad. Hort is bad, so short readings are bad. 


Let's try to explain this by means of example of how this applies. It is well-known that the Alexandrian 
text is short, and that, of all the Alexandrian witnesses, B is the shortest. It is not uncommon to find 
that B has a short reading not found in the other Alexandrian witnesses. If this omission is of a single 
unneeded word, the tendency might be to say that this is the "Alexandrian" reading. Loimaranta has 
shown that this is probably wrong. But if the Alexandrian text as a whole has a short reading, and the 
Byzantine text (say) has a longer one, Loimaranta has done absolutely nothing to help us with this 
reading. Lectio brevior has never been proved; it's a postulate adopted by certain scholars (it's almost 
impossible to prove a canon of criticism -- a fact most scholars don't deign to notice). Loimaranta has 
not given us any real reason to reject this postulate. 


Loimaranta then proceeds to try to put this theory to the test, attempting to estimate the "true length" 
of the Gospel of Matthew (p. 177). This is a rather curious idea; to this point, Loimaranta has never 
given us an actual calculation of what fraction of add/omit variants should in fact be settled in favour 
of the longer reading. Loimaranta gives the impression that estimating the length is like using a 
political poll to sample popular opinon. But this analogy does not hold. In the case of the poll, we 
know the exact list of choices (prefer the democrat, prefer the republican, undecided, etc.) and the 
exact population. For Matthew, we know none of these things. This quest may well be misguided -- 
but, fortunately, it gives us much more information about the data Loimaranta was using. On page 
178, we discover that, of the 545 ADOM variants in the test chapters of Matthew, 261 are singular 
readings! This is extraordinary -- 48% of the variants tested are singular. But it is a characteristic of 
singular readings that they are singular. They have not been perpetuated. Does it follow that these 
readings belong in the study? 


Loimaranta attempts to pass off this point by relegating it to an appendix, claiming the need for a 
"more profound statistical analysis" (p. 178). This "more profound analysis" proceeds by asking, "Are 
the relative frequencies of different types of variants, ADs, OMs, SBs, and TRs, independent of the 
number of supporting MSS?" (p. 182). Here the typesetter appears to have betrayed Loimaranta, 
using an aleph instead of a chi. But it hardly matters. The questions requiring answers are, what is 
Loimaranta trying to prove? And is the proof successful? The answer to the first question is never 
made clear. It appears that the claim is that, if the number of variants of each type is independent of 
the number of witnesses supporting each, (that is, loosely speaking, if the proportion, e.g., of ADOMs 
is the same among variants with only one supporter as among variants with many, then singular 
readings must be just like any other reading. | see no reason to accept this argument, and Loimaranta 
offers none. It's possible -- but possibility is not proof. And Loimaranta seems to go to great lengths to 
make it difficult to verify the claim of independence. For example, on page 184, Loimaranta claims of 
the data set summarized in table A2, "The chi-square value of 4.43 is below the number of df, 8-2=6 
and the table is homogeneous." Loimaranta does not even give us percentages of variants to show 
said homogeneity, and presents the data in a way which, on its face, makes it impossible to apply a 
chi-squared test (though presumably the actual mathematical test lumped AD and OM variants, 
allowing the calculation to be performed). This sort of approach always makes me feel as if the author 
is hiding something. | assume that Loimaranta's numbers are formally accurate. | cannot bring myself 
to believe they actually mean anything. Even if the variables are independent, how does it follow that 
singular readings are representative? It's also worth noting that variables can be independent as a 
whole, and not independent in an individual case (that is, the variables could be independent for the 
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whole data set ranging from one to many supporters, but not independent for the difference between 
one and two supporters). 


And, again, Loimaranta does not seem to have considered is the fact that Legg's witnesses are nota 
representative sample. Byzantine witnesses are badly under-represented. This might prejudice the 
nature of the results. Loimaranta does not address this point in any way. 


On page 178, Loimaranta starts for the first time to reveal what seems to be a bias. Loimaranta 
examines the WH, UBS, and HF texts and declares, e.g., of UBS, "The Editorial Committee of UBS 
has corrected the omissions in the text of W/H only in part." This is fundamentally silly. We are to 
determine the length of the text, and then select variants to add up to that length? The textual 
commentary on the UBS edition shows clearly that the the shorter reading was not one of their 
primary criteria. They chose the variants they thought best. One may well disagree with their methods 
and their results -- but at least they examined the actual variants. 


Loimaranta proceeds to this conclusion (p. 179): 


The Alexandrian MSS and B, and with them the texts of W/H and UBS, are 
characterized by a great number of omissions of all lengths. The great majority of these 
omissions are obviously caused by scribes' negligence. The considerably longer 
Byzantine text also seems to be too short. 


Once again, Loimaranta refuses to acknowledge the difference between scribal errors and readings 
of text-types. Nor do we have any reason to think there is anything wrong with those short texts, 
except that they are short. Again and again, Loimaranta has just counted ADOMs. 


And if the final sentence is correct, it would seem to imply that the only way to actually reconstruct the 
original text is by Conjectural Emendation. Is this really what Loimaranta wants? 


This brings us back to another point: Chronology. The process by which all of this occurs. Loimaranta 
does not make any attempt to date the errors he examines. 


But time and dates are very important in context. Logically, if omissions are occurring all the time, the 
short readings Loimaranta so dislikes should constantly be multiplying. Late Byzantine manuscripts 
should have more than early. Yet the shortest manuscripts are, in fact, the earliest, P7> and B. 
Loimaranta's model must account for this fact -- and it doesn't. It doesn't even admit that the problem 
exists. If there is a mechanism for maintaining long texts -- and there must be, or every late 
manuscript would be far worse than the early ones -- then Loimaranta must explain why it didn't 
operate in the era before our earliest manuscripts. As it stands, Loimaranta acts as if there is no such 
thing as history -- all manuscripts were created from nothing in their exact present state. 


A good supplement to Loimaranta's study would be an examination of the rate at which scribes create 


shorter readings. Take a series of manuscripts copied from each other -- e.g., DP and D@>s, 205 and 
2055s, Or just look at a close group such as the manuscripts written by George Hermonymos. For 
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that matter, a good deal could be learned by comparing P”° and B. (Interestingly, of these two, P’° 
seems more likely to omit short words than B, and its text does not seem to be longer.) How common 
are omissions in these manuscripts? How many go uncorrected? This would give Loimaranta some 
actual data on uncorrected omissions. 


Loimaranta's enthusiasm for the longer reading shows few bounds. Having decided to prefer the 
longer text against all comers, the author proceeds to use this as a club to beat other canons of 
criticism. On p. 180, we are told that omissions can produce harder readings and that "consequently 
the rule /ectio difficilior potior is, at least for ADOMs, false." In the next paragraph, we are told that 
harmonizing readings should be preferred to disharmonious readings! 


From there, Loimaranta abandons the mathematical arguments and starts rebuilding textual criticism 
(in very brief form -- the whole discussion is only about a page long). | will not discuss this portion of 
the work, as it is not mathematically based. I'm sure you can guess my personal conclusions. 


Although Loimaranta seems to aim straight at the Alexandrian text, and Hort, it's worth noting that al/ 
text-types suffer at the hands of this logic. The Byzantine text is sometimes short, as is the "Western," 
and there are longer readings not really characteristic of any text-type. A canon "prefer the longer 
reading" does not mean any particular text-type is correct. It just means that we need a new 
approach. 


The fundamental problem with this study can be summed up in two words: Too Broad. Had 
Loimaranta been content to study places where the rule /ectio brevior did not apply, this could have 
been a truly valuable study. But Loimaranta not only throws the baby out with the bathwater, but 
denies that the poor little tyke existed in the first place. Loimaranta claims that /ectio brevior must go. 
The correct statement is, /ectio brevior at best applies only in certain cases, not involving haplography 
or common dispensable words. Beyond that, | would argue that there are at least certain cases where 
lectio brevior still applies: Christological titles, for instance, or liturgical insertions such as the final 
Amen. Most if not all of these would doubtless fall under other heads, allowing us to "retire" /ectio 
brevior. But that does not make the canon wrong; it just means it is of limited application. 
Loimaranta's broader conclusions, for remaking the entire text, are simply too much -- and will 
probably be unsatisfactory to all comers, since they argue for a text not found in any manuscript or 
text-type, and which probably can only be reconstructed by pure guesswork. Loimaranta's 
mathematics, unlike most of the other results offered by textual critics, seems to be largely correct. 
But mathematics, to be useful, must be not only correct but applicable. Loimaranta never 
demonstrates the applicability of the math. 


G. P. Farthing: "Using Probability Theory as a Key to Unlock 
Textual History" 


Published in D. G. K. Taylor, ed., Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts (Texts and 
Studies, 1999). 


This is an article with relatively limited scope: It concerns itself with attempts to find manuscript 
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kinship. Nor does it bring any particular presuppositions to the table. That's the good news. 


Farthing starts out with an extensive discussion of the nature of manuscript stemma. Farthing 
examines and, in a limited way, classifies possible stemma. This is perfectly reasonable, though it 
adds little to our knowledge and has a certain air of unreality about it -- not many manuscripts have 
such close stemmatic connections. 


Having done this, Farthing gets down to his point: That there are many possible stemma to explain 
how two manuscripts are related, but that one may be able to show that one is more probable than 
another. And he offers a method to do it. 


With the basic proposition -- that one tree might be more probable than another -- it is nearly 
impossible to argue. (See, for instance, the discussion on Cladistics.) It's the next step -- determining 
the probabilities -- where Farthing stumbles. 


On page 103 of the printing in Taylor, we find this astonishing statement: 


If there are N elements and a probability p of each element being changed (and thus a 
probability of 1-p of each element not being changed) then: 

N x p elements will be changed in copying the new manuscript and 

N x (1 - p) elements will not be changed. 


This is pure bunk, and shows that Farthing does not understand the simplest elements of probability 
theory. 


Even if we allow that the text can be broken up into independent copyable elements (a thesis for 
which Farthing offers no evidence, and which strikes me as most improbable), we certainly cannot 
assume that the probability of variation is the same for every element. But even if we could assume 
that, Farthing is still wrong. This is probability theory. There are no fixed answers. You cannot say 
how many readings will be correct and how many will be wrong. You can only assign a likelihood. 
(Ironically, only one page before this statement, Farthing more or less explains this.) It is true that the 
most likely value, in the case of an ordinary distribution, will be given by N*p, and that this will be the 
median. So what? This is like saying that, because a man spends one-fourth of his time at work, two- 
thirds at home, and one-twelfth elsewhere, the best place to find him is somewhere on the road 
between home and work. Yes, that's his "median" location -- but he may never have been there in his 
life! 


Let's take a simple example, with N=8 and p=.25 (there is, of course, no instance of a manuscript with 
such a high probability of error. But we want a value which lets us see the results easily). Farthing's 
write-up seems to imply a binomial distribution. He says that the result in this case will be two 
changed readings. Cranking the math: 


Probability of Probability of at least 
this many changes |this many changes 


Number 
of changes 
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Thus we see that, contra Farthing, not only is it not certain that the number of changes is N*p, but the 
probability is less than one-third that it will be N*p. And the larger the value of N, the lower the 
likelihood of exactly N*p readings (though the likelihood actually increases that the value will be close 
to N*p). 


It's really impossible to proceed in analysing Farthing. Make the mathematics right, and maybe he's 
onto something. But what can you do when the mathematics isn't sound? There is no way to assess 
the results. It's sad; probability cou/d be quite helpful in assessing stemma. But Farthing hasn't yet 
demonstrated a method. 
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New Testament Manuscripts 


Papyri 


Contents: * pu * P13 ® p20 2 p24 = p28 bs P39 = p4s p46 * p48 * Ps! * Ps2 ~ P54 * p74 * PZ * p78 * pg0 * 


Note: Many of the papyri, especially the Beatty and Bodmer papyri, have been subject to so much 
discussion that no attempt is made to compile a full bibliography. 


p1l 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 258A 
Contents 


1 Corinthians 1:17-22, 2:9-12, 2:14, 3:1-3, 3:5-6, 4:3-5:5, 5:7-8, 6:5-9, 6:11-18, 7:3-6, 7:10-14, with even the 
surviving verses often damaged (so much so that Tischendorf was unable to tell whether the fragments 
he had were of five or six leaves). 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the seventh century. Some older manuals give its date as the fifth century, 
but this was based on comparison with uncial manuscripts; a comparison with the style of papyri 
resulted in the change. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P11 as Category II. Von Soden listed its text as "H or I." 


In fact the text of P'! seems fairly ordinary (though its fragmentary nature makes a firm determination 
difficult; the Nestle text, for instance, cites it explicitly only about fifteen times, most often with the 
Alexandrian group ® A C 33, but also, with the Byzantine and "Western" texts; there appears to be 
some slight kinship with the later members of Family 1739, particularly 1881. Overall, the best 
description of its text is probably "mixed," although most of the readings are old. It does not appear to 
have any immediate relatives). 


The most noteworthy thing about P11, therefore, is not its text but its history: It was the first biblical 
papyrus to be discovered (Tischendorf observed it in 1862), and the only one to be cited in Tischendorf 
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(as Q). 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: «1020 
Tischendorf: QP 


Bibliography 


Collations: 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf. 


Other Works: 
Kurt Aland, "Neutestamentliche Papyri," NTS 3 


p13 


Location/ Catalog Number 


London (British Museum, Papyrus 1532 verso) and elsewhere (Florence, Cairo). Designated by its 
discoverers P. Oxy. 657 


Contents 


P13 is an 
opisthograph, 
with the 
epitome of Livy 
on the reverse 
side. 
Presumably the 
manuscript 
originally 
contained all of 
Hebrews (it has 
been suspected 
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that it contained 
other material 
as well; a full- 
length scroll 
could contain 
rather more 
than twice the 
material found 
in Hebrews); it 
now retains 
Hebrews 2:14- 
5:5, 10:8-22, 
10:29-11:13, 
11:28-12:17, 
with many 
minor lacunae. 
Despite the 
damage, P13 is 
the most 
extensive 
papyrus outside 
the Beatty and 
Bodmer 
collections. 


Portions of two columns of P13, beginning with Hebrews 4:2. Note the extensive 
damage (which is even worse in the lower halves of the columns). P'S is the only 
extensive NT opisthograph. Note the surviving numbering at the top of the left 
column. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third or fourth century. It has been speculated that the scroll was carried 
to Egypt by a Roman official, then left behind and rewritten. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P'3 as a free(?) text with "A number of distinctive readings, often with P46." Von 
Soden lists its text-type as H. 


The most substantial of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, P'S is also perhaps the most important. As noted by 
the Alands, it frequently aligns with P46 (and -- perhaps even more often -- with B for the portions of 
Hebrews where both exist); Kenyon notes an 82% agreement rate between the two papyri, with 
similarities even in punctuation and pagination (even though the two cannot have had the same 
contents; a scroll simply could not contain ten Pauline letters. It is possible that P'!S contained Romans 
and Hebrews, in that order, in which case it followed the same order as P46). P13 contains a number of 
singular and subsingular readings, but this seems to be characteristic of the P46/B type. Since this type 
contains only three other witnesses (P46, B, and the Sahidic Coptic), P'S is an extremely important 
witness which has not, so far, received sufficient attention (Zuntz, e.g., never even mentions it in his 
work on 1 Corinthians and Hebrews). 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: «1034 
Designated P. Oxy. 657 in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri series. 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume 4. 

See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 
Sample Plates: 

Comfort, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


Comfort, The Quest for the Original Text of the New Testament (1 page; same photo as above) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since von Soden. 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 37 


p20 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Princeton University Library, Am 4117 -- Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1171 
Contents 

Portions of James 2:19-3:9 

Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the third century. 

Description and Text-type 


P20 is a fragment of a single leaf, 11.5 cm. tall and somewhat less than 4.5 cm. wide at the widest. It is 
the central portion of a leaf; both left and right edges are damaged, as is the bottom. Portions of 20 
lines survive on each side, with usually about twelve characters per line. The original seems to have 
had about 30-35 characters per line, so the surviving portion is relatively slight. The hand is rough and 
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hasty-looking; given the state of the manuscript, it is often difficult to distinguish the letters. 
The small amount of remaining text makes it difficult to classify the manuscript. The Alands list it as 
Category I, with a "normal" text. Von Soden lists it as H (Alexandrian). Schofeld reports that it only 
twice departs only twice from the "B-group,” -- but of course this is a vague group description. Still, the 
general feeling is that the manuscript is Alexandrian. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «1019 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 9. 


Sample Plates: 
W. H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in Von Soden, Merk, Bover, NA2®, NA27. 


Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 39-40 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


p24 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Newton Centre: Andover Newton Theological School, Franklin Trask Library, O.P. 1230 (i.e. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1230) 


Contents 

Portions of Rev. 5:5-8, 6:5-8 

Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fourth century by the Alands, though some have preferred the third 


century. The hand is unattractive and rather difficult; the copyist was probably not a trained scribe. 
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Description and Text-type 


P24 is a fragment of a single leaf, shaped rather like a very short, fat letter T turned upside down. The 
vertical stroke of the T contains two lines, with only about five or six surviving letters per line; the cross 
of the T contains portions of four lines, with about sixteen letters on the two central (and best- 
preserved) lines. The lines appear to have been fairly long -- about 30-32 letters per line -- so even the 
best-preserved lines retain only about half the text of the relevant verses. 


The fact that the manuscript has so many letters per line, and so many lines per page (there are over 
1600 letters between Rev. 5:6 and Rev. 6:6, which at 32 letters per line gives us some 50+ lines per 
page) implies a large papyrus size; Schofield thought it might have been a church Bible. 


With only about 150 letters to examine, it is simply not possible to decide P@4's text-type. The Alands 
list P@4 as Category I, but this is doubtless based primarily on its date (early manuscripts of the 
Apocalypse being so rare); even they don't venture a guess as to whether its text is free, normal, or 
strict. Comfort observes that the manuscript has "only" three divergences from A, but in context this is 
quite a high number. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 


Collations: 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 10. 


Sample Plates: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, has plates of the entire 
manuscript. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in Von Soden, Merk, Bover, NA2®, NA27. 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 41-42 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


p28 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Berkeley (Palestine Institute Museum), Pacific School of Religion Papyrus 2 -- Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
1596 
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Contents 
Portions of John 6:8-12, 17-22 
Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century. The hand slants slightly and looks hasty and unattractive. 
Numbers are spelled out (as, e.g., in P®°) rather than written as numerals (as in P’9). Its use of the 
Nomina Sacra is incomplete; although we find Inoovo abbreviated, in verse 9, we find avOpmovo 
spelled out. 


Description and Text-type 


P28 is a fragment of a single leaf, ten cm. tall and five wide. The surviving portion is from the bottom of 
the leaf, and is broken on both sides. Eleven lines survive on the recto, twelve on the verso (plus a few 
blots from a thirteenth). About 13-15 letters survive on each line, out of an average of perhaps 32 
letters per line (the lines seem to have been somewhat irregular). 


Textually, most scholars have regarded P28 as Alexandrian. The Alands list it as Category |, with a 
"normal" text. Grenfell and Hunt described it as eclectic, somewhat closer to % than B (though, given 
the list of variants below, | find it hard to see what led them to this conclusion). The small amount of 
surviving text makes any determination difficult, but the description "eclectic" seems to fit; it has 
noteworthy differences with almost every important manuscripts. The following table shows the notable 
readings of P28, with their supporters (the text is as transcribed by Finegan): 


Readings of P28 and supporters - Other readings 

6:9 TAVTA TL EGTIV P28 P&Ec P75 re// UBS TOHvTA EoTLV D*; TL EOTLV TALTA PSS* e 

6:11 edoBev ovv (P28 .AeBev o..) PP7A BDL W 892 edAaBev Se 8* E F H 33 700 Byz; Kou AaBov GO 
al UBS f1 £13 565 (579 Ko edoBev) 

6:11 €...plotnoae £6.... (i.e. evyaplotnoac eduxKev Or evyaptotnoas SiedaKev A BK L W ft 33 565 
similar) P28 P66 (P75 ooo... edmKev, which could _|700 892 re/l UBS; evyaptotnoev Kou ed@Kev 
agree with P28 or with the later witnesses) Nr'69 =D 

579 

6:11 TOS OVOKELLEVOLO (P28 | sieeve evoto but lacks |tolo LAONTOG O1 SE LABETOL TOLD 

space for a longer reading) P65 P75 ®* ABLNWf! javaxewevoio DEF GHKT AO ® f!8 892 Byz 
33 565 579 1241 al UBS | 

6:17 Kot oKoTLa NSN eyeyovet (P28 ....ckoTIA NS...) — /KaTAAGBeV Se AvTOVG N oKOTIA X D 


(P79 ....oKotia non eyeyovet) rell UBS 
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6:17 ov TPOG ALTOVOG EANAVOGEl O InNoovG (P28 OVTM EANAVGEL TPOG ADTOVO 1 INoovG (L) W 

oe NAvOet O Io) (P75 6. .... TOG AvVTOVO EyEYOV.. . Io) |(f15 33 69 788 pc UBS; ovrzw eAnAvoer o 

BNW Inoovo mp00 avtovoe D; ovr EANnAvber Inoove 
TPOG AvTOVG N; OVK EANAVGEL TPOG AVTOVG O 
Inoovo A E F GH (kK) A @ f! 565 579 700 892 


~~ 


Byz 
6:19 otadiove P28 P75-vid re// UBS oradio X* D 
6:20 0 Se Aeyel (P28 6 Se...) (P75 yet) rell UBS | KOU AEYEL x 
6:21 em tho yno P28 rell UBS em THY ynv &* £13 579 1424 pc 
6:22 e1dev ott (P28 ...15ev ott) & D e1dov ott (P’9 etdo....) AB LN W © 33 a/ UBS; 


1d@v ott EF GHA 565 579 700 1241 Byz 


(There are, of course, many other variants in this part of John, but P28 is too fragmentary to testify to 
these, and the line lengths seemingly too irregular to testify to most of the add/omit variants. NOTE: 
NA?’ and related editions list P28 as reading woe nevtaKioy1A101 in verse 10. This is based solely on 
calculations of line lengths; the only surviving text is -y.Aetor. This reading does appear likely -- the line 
is extremely short if the reading is wo -- but is too uncertain for us to use it in determining textual 
groupings.) A similar situation occurs in verse 19, Sewpovovv tov Inoovv. P28 breaks off in the previous 
line at elkovol T...., .€. ELKOVOL TEVTE, and all that survives of the text Bewmpovovv tov Inoovv is v Iv. 
The Aland Synopsis lists P28 as omitting tov, but this is based solely on line lengths and must be 
considered quite uncertain. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 13. 


Sample Plates: 
Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in Merk, Bover, NA2®, NA27. 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 43 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


p39 
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Location/ Catalog Number 

Rochester (New York, USA). Ambrose Swabey Library, Inv. no. 8864 -- Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1780 
Contents 

Portions of John 8:14-22 

Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century. The hand is very clear and the surviving text easily read; 
one suspects an expert scribe. 


Description and Text-type 


P39 is a fragment of a single leaf, preserving the entire height of the manuscript but only one edge. 
There are 25 lines per page, but only about six or seven surviving letters per line (occasionally less, 
especially on the verso). There appear to have been about thirteen or fourteen letters per line 
(column?), meaning that about half the text survices. 


There is general agreement that the manuscript is Alexandrian. The Alands list it as Category I, witha 
"strict" text. Grenfell and Hunt list it as aligning with B; Schofield goes further, claiming it never departs 
from B. When these authors wrote, of course, P’° was not known. In the area covered by P29, there 
are only a handful of differences between P’5 and B. P99 does not testify to verse 14, ka1/n. In verse 
15, where P’9 df cop add de, P39 is not extant, but line lengths make is more likely than not that it 
omits the word with B rel. (The next variant in P75, the omission of eyw in verse 22, occurs after the 
end of the manuscript (which actually breaks off at the end of verse 21; all that is visible of verse 22 is 
part of a stroke of the first letter). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: «1019 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 15. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in Merk, Bover, NA2®, NA27. 
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Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 47 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


p45 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, P. Chester Beatty |; Vienna, Austrian National Library, Pap. Vindob. G. 
31974 (one leaf, containing Matt. 25:41-26:39) 


Contents 


P45 is surely in the worst condition of any of the substantial Biblical papyri. Even the surviving leaves (a 
small fraction of the original contents, estimated at 30 of 220 original leaves) are damaged; the most 
substantial pages are perhaps 80-90% complete, but many others are just small fragments. There are 
relatively few complete lines; many of the surviving leaves represent only about 20% of the width of the 
original manuscript. Therefore any list of verses included in the manuscript will make it seem more 
substantial than it really is; very many of these verses survive only in part (often very small part). 


With that said, the verses represented at least partly in P49 are: Matt. 20:24-32, 21:13-19, 25:41-26:39; 
Mark 4:36-40, 5:15-26, 5:38-6:3, 6:16-25, 36-50, 7:3-15, 7:25-8:1, 8:10-26, 8:34-9:8, 9:18-31, 11:27-12:1, 12:5- 
8, 13-19, 24-28; Luke 6:31-41, 6:45-7:7, 9:26-41, 9:45-10:1, 10:6-22, 10:26-11:1, 11:6-25, 28-46, 11:50-12:12, 
12:18-37, 12:42-13:1, 13:6-24, 13:29-14:10, 14:17-33; John 4:51, 54, 5:21, 24, 10:7-25, 10:31-11:10, 11:18- 
36, 43-57; Acts 4:27-36, 5:10-20, 30-39, 6:7-7:2, 7:10-21, 32-41, 7:52-8:1, 8:14-25, 8:34-9:6, 9:16-27, 9:35-10:2, 
10:10-23, 31-41, 11:2-14, 11:24-12:5, 12:13-22, 13:6-16, 25-36, 13:46-14:3, 14:15-23, 15:2-7, 19-26, 15:38- 
16:4, 16:15-21, 16:32-40, 17:9-17. 


It is possible that the codex originally contained other books (e.g. the Catholic Epistles); unlike many of 
the major papyri, it is not a single-quire codex, but rather uses gatherings of two leaves, meaning that it 
could have had many more leaves at the end. 


All told, we have two leaves of Matthew, six of Mark, seven of Luke, two of John, and thirteen of Acts, 
with the leaves of Matthew being only the smallest fragments. The leaves of Mark and Acts are rather 
more substantial, but still badly damaged; those of Luke and John are relatively complete. The leaves 
are broad enough, and the single column of text wide enough, that these thirty leaves contain 
substantial amounts of text, but still only about 5% of the original contents. 


Kenyon was of the opinion that the gospels were originally in the "Western" order Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark, with Acts (and conceivably other material) following. Given the state of the manuscript, the fact 
that it used multiple quires, and the fact that it was brought to the west in pieces, this cannot be proved - 
- but Mark and Acts were discovered together, so it seems likely. 
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Date/ Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the third century. 
Description and Text-type 


It appears that P45 was originally the most extensive of all papyrus manuscripts -- the only one to 
include more than one NT section. It has, however, been very badly damaged, meaning that relatively 
little text survives. This makes an accurate assessment of the manuscript's type rather difficult. Wisse, 
for instance, did not even attempt a profile. 


When Kenyon first published the manuscript, however, he attempted to classify it, stating that in Mark it 
seemed to be Ceesarean; in Luke and John, neither purely Alexandrian nor Western; in Acts, primarily 
Alexandrian (although it has some of the smaller "Western" variants, it has few if any of the greater). 


Kenyon, however, was probably led astray by Streeter's bad definition of the "Ceesarean" text and by 
all the bad work which followed from this. Two more recent works have re-examined the ground and 
produce a very different conclusion. 


The first and, in the long term, probably more important is E. C. Colwell, "Method in Evaluating Scribal 
Habits: A Study of P45, P66, P75" (1965; now available as pages 106-124 in Colwell's Studies in 
Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament). This showed that P45 is the result of a freely 
paraphrased copy; the scribe of P45 or one of its immediate ancestors felt free to expand, paraphrase, 
and shorten the text. (Though Colwell noted that deletions were much more common than additions -- 
"The dispensable word is dispensed with.") 


The noteworthy point here is that this sort of editing is typical of at least two other Gospel text-types, 

the "Western" and the "Ceesarean." (Though both of these add and harmonize more than they delete.) 
Observe what this means: To a scholar who simply studied the types of readings in P49 (as opposed to 
the pattern of readings, which is the true definition of a text-type), P45 would appear to belong to one of 
the periphrastic text-types. Of the two, the "Caesarean" is, of course, the more restrained, and also has 
more Alexandrian readings; P45, as an Egyptian manuscript, probably started with an Alexandrian text. 


Thus, Colwell established that P49 needed to be examined more closely before it could be labelled 
"Ceesarean." Kenyon's "Caesarean" classification was not rigorous, and was just what one would 
expect from a non-rigorous examination of a manuscript like P45. 


Colwell's implicit call for a more detailed study was supplied by Larry W. Hurtado in Text-Critical 
Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. This study suffers from 
major methodological flaws, but it pretty definitely establishes its main conclusion: That P45 and W do 
not belong with the so-called "Caesarean" text. (Hurtado has also been interpreted to mean that the 
"Ceesarean" text does not exist. This conclusion, however, is premature, given his methodology; see 
the discussion of the "Caesarean" text in the article on text-types.) 
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So where does this leave P49? The truth is, very little controlled analysis has been done of the 
manuscript. It was discovered too late for Von Soden. Wisse did not profile it. The Alands list it as 
Category | with a free text, but it seems likely that this assessment is based simply on what they think 
of the manuscript. The manuscript needs a re-evaluation before we can really state firm conclusions. 
My own analysis indicates that the manuscript is in fact closer to B than to any other uncial. On the face 
of it, it would appear that P45 comes from the Alexandrian tradition, but has been so heavily edited that 
it begins to appear "Westernized." 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 

Note: As with most major manuscripts, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 

The basic publication remains Frederic G. Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (Part Il, The Gospels 
and Acts, in two fascicles). Various authors (Gerstinger, Merk, Zuntz) have published supplements or 
additional analysis. 

Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 

Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA'6 and later, UBS, Merk, Bover 


Other Works: 

The two most important works are probably those already cited: E. C. Colwell, "Method in Evaluating 
Scribal Habits: A Study of P45, P66, P75" (1965; pp. 106-124 in Colwell's Studies in Methodology in 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament). 


Larry W. Hurtado in Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of 
Mark. 


p46 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, P. Chester Beatty Il; Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Inv. 6238 
Contents 


86 leaves (out of an original total of 104), containing portions of Romans 5:17-1 Thes. 5:28 (plus 
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Hebrews, following Romans). The surviving leaves (most of which are somewhat damaged) contain 
Romans 5:17-6:3, 6:5-14, 8:15-25, 27-35, 8:37-9:32, 10:1-11, 11, 24-33, 11:35-15:9, 15:11-end (with 16:25- 
27 following chapter 15!); 1 Cor. 1:1-9:2, 9:4-14:14, 14:16-15:15, 15:17-16:22; 2 Cor. 1:1-11:10, 12-21, 
11:23-13:13; Gal. 1:1-8, 1:10-2:9, 2:12-21, 3:2-29, 4:2-18, 4:20-5:17, 5:20-6:8, 6:10-18; Eph. 1:1-2:7, 2:10- 
5:6, 5:8-6:6, 6:8-18, 20-24; Phil. 1:1, 1:5-15, 17-28, 1:30-2:12, 2:14-27, 2:29-3:8, 3:10-21, 4:2-12, 14-23; Col. 
1:1-2, 5-13, 16-24, 1:27-2:19, 2:23-3:11, 3:13-24, 4:3-12, 16-18; 1 Thes. 1:1, 1:9-2:3, 5:5-9, 23-28; Heb. 1:1- 
9:16, 9:18-10:20, 10:22-30, 10:32-13:25 


The original contents of P46 are subject to debate. If the manuscript was indeed 104 pages long (and 
the quite numberings make it clear that it was intended to be so), there is no possible way it could have 
contained the Pastoral Epistles; the remaining space would have allowed inclusion of 2 Thessalonians 
but not much more. But, of course, scribes had to guess how many pages they would need in a single- 
quire codex. The Pastorals represent only a little more than 10% of the Pauline corpus, and an error of 
10% in estimating the length of the codex is not impossible. Thus, while it seems fairly likely that P46 
did not and was not intended to include the Pastorals, the possibility cannot be denied that they were 
included on additional leaves attached at the end. 


Date/ Scribe 


Various dates have been proposed for P46, based entirely on paleographic evidence. The earliest 
dates have been around the beginning of the second century (a date which has significant implications 
for the formation of the Pauline canon, but to which few experts subscribe); the latest have placed it in 
the third. The most widely accepted date is probably that of the Alands, who place it circa 200 C.E. 


The scribe of P46 seems to have been a professional copyist, working in a scriptorium. The former is 
implied by the neat book hand. The latter is less certain, but Zuntz notes several places where the 
scribe came to a crux in copying and left a small gap in the manuscript. Zuntz theorizes, and this 
seems reasonable, that the scribe was unable to read or understand the exemplar, and so left space to 
allow the corrector to settle the reading. 


Despite his apparent profession, the scribe left a great deal to be desired; P46 contains a high number 
of peculiar errors. Zuntz thinks (and here again | believe he is right) that the copyist did much of the 
copying while tired or otherwise not at his best, as the errors seem to come in bunches, and are often 
quite absurd (e.g. writing TPA for AP). 


The correctors weren't much better. The first corrector was the scribe himself, who occasionally spotted 
his own errors and attempted to repair them. The second corrector seems to have been contemporary, 
and employed as the dtop8wtno. But this scribe wasn't all that much better; according to Zuntz, he 
missed the large majority of the original scribe's peculiar errors. (This raises the possibility that the 
errors were in their common exemplar, but Zuntz does not believe this.) 


A third corrector, working probably in the third century, made a handful of corrections in a cursive 
script, as well as a line count. Zuntz thinks that this corrector was a private owner of the manuscript, 
making corrections as he spotted them rather than systematically examining the manuscript. 
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Description and Text-type 


The text of P46 has been the subject of a quiet but significant controversy, with too many scholars 
ignoring others' results. When the manuscript was first found, it was thought to have mostly 
Alexandrian readings, but with a number of "Western" readings as well, especially in Romans. 


The only possible word for this description is "simplistic." A number of those so-called "Western" 
readings are not readings characteristic of D-F-G, but rather scribal blunders in P46. The rest are much 
more interesting, because they have a very strong tendency to agree with B. 


This point is well worth remembering. If two manuscripts display a mixture of Alexandrian and 
"Western" readings, they may simply be mixed manuscripts. But if they display the same pattern of 
mixture, then they are genetically related. 


It should also be noted that P46 and B have a number of singular agreements -- and that these 
agreements are by no means harmonistic adjustments or the like. Several of them (e.g. Col. 2:2, tov 
Beov XPLotOV; Col. 3:6, omit ex TOVG LLOVG THO AELBELAG) display strong signs of originality. 


It was Zuntz who first tackled this issue head-on. In The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the 
Corpus Paulinum, he examined the text of Paul starting not from the established 
Alexandrian/Byzantine/"Western" perspective but from the standpoint of P46. This proved an 
immensely (and probably excessively) laborious process; It took Zuntz a whole volume just to examine 
the data for two books (1 Corinthians and Hebrews). Nonetheless, it produced a noteworthy result: P46 
and B form a group (along with a handful of other witnesses) which is clearly distinct from the main 
Alexandrian group found in % A C 33 81 1175 etc. 


Zuntz proceeded to confuse the issue by calling this type "proto-Alexandrian," Even though he found 
that, where the types differed, both the proto-Alexandrian and Alexandrian texts preserved original 
readings, he still gave the clear impression that the proto-Alexandrian text was a forerunner of the 
mainstream Alexandrian group. | believe Zuntz knew better, but he did not really analyse the relations 
between his types, except on a reading-by-reading basis. This made his results hard to understand. In 
addition, Zuntz analysed the data only with respect to P46. This sounds reasonable, but in fact it has 
severe drawbacks. By his method, any manuscript which has a significant number of readings found 
only in P46+B, and not in the Alexandrian or Byzantine or "Western" texts, will appear to belong to the 
P46 type. So the Bohairic Coptic, which actually appears to be an Alexandrian text with some P46/B 
mixture, went into the P46/B type, as did 1739 (which on detailed examination shows readings of all 
three other text-types, plus some of its own, making it perhaps a text-type in its own right). 


Unfortunately, Zuntz's research has not been pursued. Metzger's The Text of the New Testament, for 
instance, persists in describing it in terms of Alexandrian and "Western" readings. And Zuntz's research 
needs to be continued, as it focusses entirely on P46 and does not examine the tradition as a whole. 


My own results imply that there are fully five text-types in Paul: The Alexandrian text of § A C 33 81 
1175 1506 and the Bohairic Coptic; the P4°/B type (consisting only of these two and the Sahidic Coptic; 
this type too seems associated with Egypt, and so needs a name); the Western text of D F G and the 
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Latins, the Byzantine text, and the Family 1739 text (in Paul, 1739 0121 0243 6 424** 630+2200 
(Romans-Galatians) 1881; Origen's text is close to, but not identical with, that of this group). The 
Alexandrian, P46/B, and 1739 texts are somewhat closer to each other than to the other two, but by no 
means a single text. But it should be noted that these results, like Zuntz's, have not been tested 
(though based on stronger statistical tools than most scholars have used). 


P46 should have been the most important papyrus ever discovered. P49 is too fragmentary and 
periphrastic to be important, P4” too limited in extent, P® too error-prone, and P’2 and P” too close to 
B to really contribute much. P46 should have changed our view of the entire history of the text of Paul. 
Somehow, this seems not to have happened. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 
Note: As with most major manuscripts, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 


Collations: 
Frederick G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. (P4® is found in fascicle III, covering Paul) 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 

Comfort, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate, same page as the above) 

Comfort, The Quest for the Original Text of the New Testament (1 plate; same page as above) 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate) 

Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate -- again, the same leaf) 

Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA'6 and later, UBS, Merk, Bover 


Other Works: 
Perhaps most important of the many works on P4® is the one already mentioned, as it is the only one to 


treat P46 in light of its own text rather than by comparison to the more recent uncials: 
G Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition Upon the Corpus Paulinum. 


p48 


Location/ Catalog Number 


Florence, Laurenxian Library, PSI 1165. 
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Contents 

Portions of Acts 23:11-17, 25-29. 

Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the third century. The script is considered quite similar to P13. 
Description and Text-type 


P48 is extremely defective even for the surviving portion of a leaf. We have portions of three margins, 
but the key word is "portions"; we have really only about ten lines, from the middle of the page, and 
even those have lost portions (e.g. one whole vertical strip of papyrus has been lost). The latter verses 
hardly exist at all; the surviving material is just a few strings and strips extending down to the bottom 
margin of the page. 


It has become traditional to regard P48 as "Western" -- the Alands, e.g., list is as having a Category IV 
text, free but related to D. It is worth noting, however, that P48 and D have no common material at all. 


Determining the actual text-type of P48 is extremely difficult simply because of its limited size. The 
Nestle-Aland text, for instance, reports ten readings from the first section (Acts 23:11-17). Two of these 
readings are singular according to the apparatus, one is supported only by pc, and four are supported 
only by versions (usually Latin). One is supported by 614 h and the Harklean margin. But several of 
these are really conjectural readings from the heavily damaged portion of the papyrus. At least one 
reading (23:16, insert eav den Kou anePaverv) is based on only the barest handful of letters and is 
reconstructed on the basis of 614 h hark-marg. This can hardly be accepted as valid evidence of text- 


type. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

E. Lobel, C. H. Roberts, E. P. Wegener, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume 18. 

See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26, NA27, and the UBS editions. (The edition of Merk also claims to cite it, but lists it as 


containing Matthew!) 


Other Works: 
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Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 55 


p51 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Oxford (Ashmolean Museum, Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2157). 
Contents 


Portions of Galatians 1:2-10, 13, 16-20. Every line of the surviving fragment is damaged (usually at both 
ends); every surviving verse is missing at least a few letters. 


Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fourth or fifth century. 

Description and Text-type 

Aland and Aland list P95! as Category Il. It is hard to see how they determined this, however, as the 
fragment is so small. Collating its text against P46 8 A BD G KL 81 30 365 1739 produced only eight 


eight variants where at least two of these manuscripts agree against the others; in these eight 
readings, P°'! showed the following rates of agreement: 


Manuscript /Agreement Rate 
p46 3/7=43% 
x 3/8=38% 
A 3/8=38% 
B 7/8=88% 
D 2/8=25% 
G 2/8=25% 
K |2/8=25% 
L 2/8=25% 
81 3/8=38% 
330 —_|4/8=50% 
365 2/8=25% 
1739 —-|5/8=63% 
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Thus P91 is quite close to B. This is confirmed by the original editors, who describe the text as 
"eclectic... its closest affinities seem to be with B, but an agreement with D F G against * A B P46 is 
worth noting." This reading is not, however, a true agreement with the "Western" witnesses; where D* F 
G read arootoAwv e1dov ovdeva and the remaining witnesses have anootoAwv ov« e1dov, PS! appears 
to conflate to read anootoAwv ovK Etdov ovdevaz. (It should be noted, however, that every letter of this 
reading is at least slightly damaged; we should perhaps not place much importance on this variant.) It 
is curious to note that P>! is not close to B's ally P46; as the editors note, "None of the three peculiar 
readings of ...[P46]... find support here, nor does [P5'] ever agree with P46 except when the latter is 
supporting B." The most interesting reading of P®! is, however, in Gal. 1:5, where (along with H 0278 
330) it reads w eotiv 7 60Ga. Thus, given the small amount of text we have to work with, we can hardly 
be dogmatic about P's text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

E. Lobel, C. H. Roberts, E. P. Wegener, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume 18. 

See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA26, NA27, and the UBS editions. (The edition of Merk also claims to cite it, but lists it as 


containing Matthew!) 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 55 


p52 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Manchester, John Rylands Library, Gr. P. 457 

Contents 

Portions of John 18:31, 32, 33, 37, 38 (see transcription below) 

Date/ Scribe 

Generally dated to the second century. C. H. Roberts, who first observed the manuscript, dated it 
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before 150 C.E.. More recent observers have tended to date it in the range of 110 to 125 C.E. 
Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P52 as a normal text. However, it should be noted that we really know nothing 
about the textual affiliations of this manuscript, which contains roughly 118 legible letters. The most 
noteworthy feature of the manuscript is its age -- though even this should be taken with some caution. 
How certain can a paleographic determination be when it is based on so small a sample? 


The story of the manuscript is well-known. Acquired by Grenfell in Egypt in 1920, it went unnoticed 
among many other manuscript fragments until 1934, when C. H. Roberts recognized that it contained 
part of the Gospel of John. Impressed with the antiquity of the writing, he hastily published a booklet, 
An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library. Despite some caution 
among scholars about his early and precise dating, almost all accept that it comes from the second 
century -- simultaneously proving that the codex form and the Gospel of John were in use by that date. 


The surviving fragment is only about 9 cm. tall by 6 cm. wide at its widest, counting lines makes it 
appear that the pages contained about eighteen lines of about 32 letters per line. This implies a page 
size of about 22 cm. by 20 cm. 


Textually P° tells us little. The complete text is transcribed below: 


recto verso 
ONOYAAI HME TOL NN AI 
OYAENAINAOA XMONINAMAPTY 
IIENSHMAINQ THY AAHOE 
ONHXKEINIZ AETVEIAYTQ 
PIONOII ITOYT 
KAIEIII TOYZXI 
TQ MI 


As noted, it appears that P52 had about thirty characters per line. If so, then the likely reconstruction of 
the surviving lines is as follows (surviving characters shown in upper case, the rest in lower) 


recto 

OI IOYAAIo1 HME. ovk ef€OTlv ANOKTELVOL 
OYAENA INA O Aoyoo Tov 10 TANPwWON Ov El- 
TIEN SHMAINOV ol® Bavato NUWEAAEv aTO— 
@NHEXKEIN IknAGev ovK TAALV ELO TO TPOULTO-— 
PION O ITlAat00 Ka EO@VIGEV TOV LV 

KAI ElIlev avt@ ov €1 0 BaolAEvo TMV 100— 
dalQv... 


verso 
(...AEDO) ELL EYW ELG TOUTO TeyNNnU ATI 
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KOL EANADLOG ELG TOV KOLEMON INA MAPTY-— 
PNOW TH AANVELA TAG Oo av THY AAHOE1-— 
QO HKOVEL LOD THO dwvNG AETEI AYTQ 

O MIAATOO TL EOTLV CANDELA KAI TOYTO 
ELTMOV TAAL EENAGEV TP0G TOYS Iov— 
SALOVG KAI AEYEL AVTOLO EYO ODSEMIav 


Observe the mis-spellings of HMEtv (line 1r), IXxnAdev (line 4r). 


Perhaps more interesting are the uses of the name of Jesus in lines 2r and 5r. Was the name 
abbreviated? This is an important and difficult question. Looking at the verso, we find the following line 
lengths: 28, 30 (38 if eto tovto is included), 29, 28, 29, 28, 31. In the recto, if "Jesus" is abbreviated, 
we have 35, 31, 31, 33, 28, 30; if it is expanded, 35, 34, 31, 33 (28 if we omit maAtv), 31, 30. This is 
problematic, as the average line lengths on recto and verso are distinctly different -- 29 for the verso, 
31.33 or 32.33 for the recto. If we consider only the recto, using the long forms produces less deviation 
for the line lengths (standard deviation of 1.97; it is 2.42 if we use the short lengths). However, if we 
take all thirteen lines we can measure, using the abbreviations produces the lesser deviation (2.14, 
with a mean line length of 30.1; without abbreviations the mean is 30.5 and the deviation 2.30). On the 
whole, then, it is perhaps slightly more likely that the manuscript used the nomina sacra than not. 


As far as interesting variants go, P° tells us little. The following is a list of variants to which it attests 
(note that these are all either idiosyncratic readings or of trivial importance, often both): 


e 18:32 va 0 AOYOO TOV INGOV TANPwON PS2-vid P&6-vid re//; W sa ac? pbo pc va TANPwWEN O ADYOS 
TOV INGOV 

e 18:32 ov evmey PS2-vid Ne re//; X* omits 

e 18:33 naAtv Elo TO TPALTMPLOV P52-vid P6E6-vid B C* Dsupp L W X A f13 579 1071 £844 lat; P60-vid 
A C°¢ (N P) A 087 565 700 892SUPP ‘i: eto TO TPCATWPLOV TAALV; 33 1424 E16 To TPALTMPLOV (P2 
might support this reading; with zaAtv this line is longer than it ought to be, but without it it is too 
short). 

e 18:37 Kou €AnAvea P°? (or other reading omitting 5-10 letters); re// kai elo tovto EANAVLOa 

e 18:38 Acyer avt@ P*2 rell; P®6 Aeyer ovv avtw 


By the nature of the case, P®? cannot help us with the variant add/omit ey (after eit in verse 37). 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 


The bibliography for P52 is too extensive to be tracked here. The basic article is the C. H. Roberts item 
(An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library) mentioned above. For 
more popular works on the subject see the lists below. 


Collations: 
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Collations of P®? are common -- and often rather optimistic in their readings of almost obliterated 
letters. Many include reconstuctions of the text as well. The following list includes some of the less 
scholarly, but more widely available, reconstructions: 

Finegan, Encountering New Testaement Manuscripts, pp. 85-100 (text, recontruction, and comparison 
with other manuscripts) 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, p. 62 (includes reconstructed text) 

Salmon, The Fourth Gospel: A History of the Text, pp. 50-53 


Sample Plates: 

Almost every modern introduction to textual criticism includes photos of P92 (which is why no photo is 
included here). Examples include: 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament 

Finegan, Encountering New Testaement Manuscripts 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible 

Salmon, The Fourth Gospel: A History of the Text 


Editions which cite: 


Cited in all the recent Nestle-Aland editions and the like; it should be noted, however, that P°2 is so 
short that it plays no real role in the critical apparatus. 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 55-56 


p54 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Princeton (University Library, P. Princeton 15). 

Contents 

Portions of James 2:16-18 (beginning with tov cmUatoO), 22, 24-25, 3:2-4. The manuscript is damaged 
on both sides and at the bottom (though the defect at the bottom does not involve much text); in 
addition, the manuscript is broken in the middle (it in fact consists of two major pieces and some 
shreds), which explains how a single leaf can contain four sections of text. All four sections are 
damaged. The state of the fragment is so bad that it is hard to determine even the line length, but it 
appears to have been about twenty characters; we have about ten characters in the surviving lines. A 
total of 29 lines survive. 

Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fifth or sixth century. The hand is quite firm and clear (or would be if the 
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fragment were not so discoloured and faded). 
Description and Text-type 
Aland and Aland list P54 as Category III or possibly Category II. The Nestle text, however, cites it for 
only four readings (one of them, in 2:18, being subsingular); there just isn't enough text to make a clear 
determination of the manuscripts type. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 
Collations: 
E. H. Kase, Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, Volume II 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA26, NA27, and the UBS editions. 


Other Works: 


p74 


Location/ Catalog Number 

Cologne, Bodmer library. Bodmer Papyrus XVII 

Contents 

Contains most of Acts (1:2-5, 7-11, 13-15, 18-19, 22-25, 2:2-4, 2:6-3:26, 4:2-6, 8-27, 4:29-27:25, 27:27-28:31) 
and fragments of all seven Catholic Epistles (portions of 75 verses of James, 16 verses of 1 Peter, 4 of 
2 Peter, 27 of 1 John, 4 of 2 John, 2 of 3 John, and 5 of Jude). 

Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the seventh century. 


Description and Text-type 
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Aland and Aland list P’4 as Category |. Richards lists it as a member of his Group A’ (Family 1739), 
but even he admits "P’4 was classified even though there are only eight non-TR readings in 1-3 John 
by which the manuscript could be judged. We placed P”4 in A? because seven of its eight non-TR 
readings are group readings in AS, while only five of the eight are group readings in A2 [the main 
Alexandrian group], and just three of the eight are Al [Family 2138] group readings" (W. L. Richards, 
The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles, p. 139). However, Richards 
seems to have been betrayed by his inaccurate groups and his small sample size. In the Catholic 
Epistles as a whole (meaning primarily James), P’4 is not close to Family 1739. The following data 
examines all readings of P’4 in the Catholics cited explicitly in NA2’. There are exactly fifty such 
readings. Of these fifty, P’4 agrees with the Byzantine text in a mere six. Nine of its readings are 
singular or subsingular (i.e. not supported by any of the test witnesses ¥ A BLP 33 323 614 1241 


1505 1739) It has six readings which have only one supporter among the test witnesses. Its rate of 
agreements are as follows: 


Witness |Overall Agreements supported only 
Agreements _ |by P’”4 and the listed witness 


ES 17 of 50 (84% 
A 30 of 49 (61% 
s) 21 of 50 (42% 
L 
P 


11 of 50 (22% 


(34%) 

(61%) 

(42%) 

(22%) 

14 of 46 (30%) 
33 21 of 44 (48%) 
(34%) 

(28%) 

(41%) 

(28%) 

(44%) 


323/17 of 50 (34% 
614 = |14 of 50 (28% 
1241 (20 of 49 (41% 
1505 14 of 50 (28% 
22 of 50 (44% 


Oo] 0] 0] 0] Oo] oO] oO] =| =| KIO 


Thus P74's allegiance is clearly with A. If we omit P’4's nine singular readings, they agree in 30 of 41 
variants, or 73% of the time. A is the only manuscript to agree with P74 over 70% of the time. In 
addition, A agrees with the larger part of P’4's most unusual readings. 


We also observe that P’4's next closest relative is 33, which is fairly close to A. 


Without adding statistics, we can observe that P’4 seems to have a similar text of Acts. Although it has 
been called Byzantine, in fact it is a high-quality Alexandrian text of that book, and deserves the 
Alands' Category | description. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 
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Collations: 
Rudolf Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XVII: Actes des Apdtres, Epitres de Jacques, Pierre, Jean et Jude 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus (volumes 1 and 3, Catholic Epistles and Acts) 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all UBS editions and in NA26 and NA2/ 


Other Works: 


p75 


Location/ Catalog Number 
Cologny (Geneva), Switzerland, Bodmer library. Bodmer Papyrus XIV, XV 
Contents 


Contains major portions of Luke and Acts: Luke 3:18-22, 3:33-4:2, 4:34-5:10, 5:37-6:4, 6:10-7:32, 7:35-39, 
41-43, 7:46-9:2, 9:4-17:15, 17:19-18:18, 22:4-end, John 1:1-11:45, 11:48-57, 12:3-13:10, 14:8-15:10. The 
volume, despite loss of leaves, is in surprisingly good condition, we even have portions of the binding 
(which is thought to have been added later). We have all or part of 102 pages (51 leaves), out of an 
original total of about 144 (72 leaves). Generally speaking, the earlier leaves are in better condition; 
many of the pages in the latter part of John have gone to pieces and have to be reconstructed from 
fragments. 


Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century (with most scholars tending toward the earlier half of that 
century); Martin and Kasser, who edited the manuscript, would have allowed a date as early as 175. 
The scribe seems to have been generally careful, writing a neat and clear hand (though letter sizes 
vary somewhat), and (with some minor exceptions) using a fairly consistent spelling. Colwell observed 
that his natural writing tendencies of the scribe were strongly restrained by the text before him, 
indicating a copy of very high fideily. The editors of the codex argued that the copyist was a 
professional scribe. We do note, however, that lines are of very variable length (25 to 36 letters per 
line), as are the pages (38 to 45 lines per page). As P”9 is a single-quire codex of (presumably) 36 
folios, it has been argued that the scribe was trying to get more text on a page to hold the codex to the 
available space. 
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Description and Text-type 


The fact which has struck every examiner of P”9 is its extremely close resemblance to B. A number of 
statistical studies to this effect have been made; as far as | know, however, all have been done by 
textual critics with weak mathematical backgrounds and with inadequate controls. Thus, none of their 
figures for agreements between manuscripts can be regarded as meaning much. Still, the result is 
unquestionable: P’9 is closer to B than to any other manuscript, and vice versa. There are enough 
differences that P75 cannot be the parent of B, and is unlikely to be a direct ancestor, but P’5 and B 
certainly had a common ancestor, and this ancestor must have been older than P75. Moreover, both 
manuscripts have remained quite close to this ancestral text. The mere fact that the two agree does not 
tell us how good this ancestral text is (most scholars would regard it as very good, but this is for other 
reasons than the closeness of the two manuscripts). But we are able to reconstruct this text with great 
accuracy. 


Interestingly, there has been no systematic study examining the text of P’5. The Alands, of course, list 
it as Category I, with a strict text, but this is based simply on the date and character of the manuscript; 
it is not really an examination of the text. Wisse, for some reason, did not profile P’5, even though it is 
the only papyrus of Luke substantial enough to allow such an evaluation (at least of Chapter 10). 


The discovery of P’5 has had a profound effect on New Testament criticism. The demonstration that 
the B text is older than B seems to have encouraged a much stronger belief in its originality. The UBS 
committee, for instance, placed the Western Non-Interpolations back in their text based largely on the 


evidence of P’9. 


The irony, as E. C. Colwell pointed out in the essay "Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program" (p. 156 in 
the reprint in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament), is that P7° should 
have had no such effect. The existence of manuscripts such as P’S had never been questioned. The 
major Bodmer papyri (P®6, P72, P’4, and P’9) are important and influential witnesses, but they should 
have little effect on our textual theory. The truly significant witnesses were the Beatty papyri -- P46, as 
Zuntz showed, should have completely altered our view of the text of Paul (but somehow it didn't); P47 
perhaps should have a similar if less spectacular effect on our text of the Apocalypse; and P49 (as 
Colwell showed) allows us to see the sorts of liberties some copyists could take with the Biblical text. 


This is not to deny the great value of P’9. Since P®§ is a notably inaccurate copy, and P45 paraphrases 
(see Colwell, "Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P49, P66, P75," pp. 196-124 in Studies in 
Methodology), P’> is the earliest substantial and careful manuscript of the Gospels. Most would also 
regard it as having the best text. It does have a few limitations, however. It has been accused of 
omitting minor words such as personal pronouns (see page 121 in the Colwell essay). 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

Bibliography 


Note: As with most major manuscripts, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
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Collations: 

Rudolf Kasser and Victor Martin, Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV. Two volumes; Volume | contains the Lukan 
material, Volume II the Johannine. 

Supplementary portions of the text are found in Kurt Aland, "Neue neutestamentliche Papyri III," New 
Testament Studies #22. 


Sample Plates: 

Complete plates in Kasser & Martin. Sample plates in almost every recent book, including Aland & 
Aland, Metzger's Text of the Ne Testament and Manuscripts of the New Testament, Finegan, 
Encountering New Testament Manuscripts, and anything ever published by Philip Wesley Comfort. 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions published since its discovery -- including NA®°° and higher, all UBS editions, and 
even Hodges & Farstad. 

Other Works: 

Calvin Porter, "Papyrus Bodmer XV (P’9) and the Text of Codex Vaticanus," Journal of Biblical 
Literature 81. 


E. C. Colwell, "Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P45, P®6, P75." pp. 196-124 in Studies in 
Methodology 


p78 

Location/ Catalog Number 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2684 
Contents 

Portions of Jude 4-5, 7-8 (additional material illegible) 
Date/ Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the third or fourth century. 
Description and Text-type 


P78 contains only a fragment of a single leaf, measuring a little over 10 cm. across by 2.5 cm. tall. This 
suffices to hold three to four lines of text. There are two columns of about a dozen lines each. The 
surviving portion appears to be the top of the page. 
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The verso portion is easily read, although written in a rather hurried, inelegant hand. The left-hand 
column begins with verse 4, apvovuevot and ends with verse 5, eldotao. Column 2 begins with verse 
7, OLWVLOD and ends with verse 8, evomviaCouel[vot]. 

The recto portion is in much worse shape, being practically illegible. The left column begins with verse 
8, capKka wev. The rest of this column is only marginally legible, and the second column cannot really 
be deciphered (at least in visible light). The fragment thus contains a total of only about 100 Greek 
characters. 


Nonetheless its text is striking. The Alands classify it as Category | (based on its date) with a "free" text. 
We note several striking readings: 


e v. 5 -- add adeAoor after BovAouon (singular reading) 

e v. 7: exexovoai for vtexovoa1 (with 630 1505 2495 and certain other Family 2138 witnesses) 
e v. 8 -- avtot for ovtot (singular reading) 

e v. 8: d0Gav for d0Ga0 (a reading seemingly supported only by Latin and Syriac witnesses) 


Several of these may be the result of a hasty and careless scribe. Sadly, the fragment is so short that 
we cannot really draw further conclusions. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
Bibliography 


Collations: 
L. Ingrams, P. Kingston, P. Parsons, J. Rea, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 34. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS4, NA26, and NA2’. 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 64-65 


p90 
Location/ Catalog Number 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 3523 


Contents 
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Portions of John 18:36-19:7 
Date/ Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the second century (making it, after P22, perhaps the oldest surviving New 
Testament papyrus). The script is considered similar to the "Unknown gospel,” P. Egerton 2. 


Description and Text-type 


P90 contains only a part of a single leaf, about 15 cm. tall and nowhere more than six cm. wide. It 
appears that we have the entire height of the leaf, but only a portion of its width, with thirteen or fewer 
characters surviving on each line (24 lines visible on the recto, 23 on the verso). Even the surviving 
characters are often illegible. (So much so that, of the eleven readings noted in NA2’, eight are marked 
vid.) The manuscript appears to have originally has about twenty characters per line, meaning that even 
the best-preserved lines are missing a third of their text, and most are missing half or more. The hand 
is generally clear but not polished. 


Because the manuscript is so newly-discovered, it has not been classified according to any of the 
standard classification schemes. It does not appear to contain any noteworthy variants. The following 
table shows its rate of agreement with some key manuscripts in the variants cited in NA2’: 


MS Agreements Percent Agreement 


P66 5/11 45% 
x 7/11 64% 
A 1/11 9% 

B 3/11 27% 
Dsup 3/11 27% 
K 2/11 18% 
L 6/11 55% 
© 2/11 18% 
1 3/11 27% 


With such small samples, our percentages of agreement obviously don't mean much. But it will be clear 
that P99 is not Byzantine; it appears to be an Alexandrian witness of some kind. Comfort listed it as 
closest to P®6 (based probably on some relatively unusual readings they share), but his bias toward 
early papyri is well-known; in fact it looks closer to X. Its lack of kinship with B is noteworthy. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
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Collations: 
L. Ingrams, P. Kingston, P. Parsons, J. Rea, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 50. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA2’. 


Other Works: 
Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 68-69 
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Canons of Criticism 


Contents: Introduction * Outline of the Canons * External Critical Rules * Internal Critical Rules 
* How to Use the Canons of Criticism * Footnotes 


Introduction 


Although detailed methods vary, there are really only two ways to edit a Bible text. One is to 
print a text based on some sort of external control (the Textus Receptus, the text found in the 
majority of manuscripts, the text found in B/O3). This may be useful, and may fit the publisher's 
assumptions, but it hardly constitutes editing. Its's more an exercise in reading an illegible 
hand. 


The only other way is some form of eclecticism -- picking and choosing between readings. And, 
unless one is content to print a chaotic text, choosing between readings requires some sort of 
guidelines. These guidelines are the "canons of criticism." 


Outline of the Canons 


Different editors have listed different rules, and applied them in different ways. Some have 
listed dozens of criteria, others only a handful. No matter how many rules they list, all fall into 
one of two categories: Internal criteria (pertaining to the logic of readings) and External criteria 
(pertaining to the manuscripts containing the readings). Thus there are only two fundamental 
canons: 


|. The External Canon: MANUSCRIPTS ARE TO BE WEIGHED AND NOT COUNTED. 


ll. The Internal Canon: THAT READING IS BEST WHICH BEST EXPLAINS THE 
OTHERS. 


All other canons -- no matter how numerous or how detailed -- are simply corollaries or specific 
examples of these two rules. (The only so-called "critical method" which does not operate on 
this basis exception is the Byzantine Priority technique which simply counts noses. As no editor 
has ever published an edition based solely on this criterion, we can ignore it.) 


Still, as any mathematician will tell you, the general rule may be pretty, but it's usually much 
easier to apply specific formulae.l2! The sections which follow describe some of the better- 
known rules for criticism that various scholars have used. Note that, since each is a specific 
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case of a general rule, they should only be applied in the appropriate situation. The discussion 
tries to describe the situations in which which each rule applies. I've also tried to list who first 
proposed the rule, or who popularized it.[S] 


External Critical Rules (pertaining to 
manuscripts) 


That reading is best which is supported by the best manuscripts. This was the 
fundamental tenet of Hort, and has been followed by many others -- including even Lagrange 
and Weiss, who in theory explicitly rejected it. This is a good rule if all the best manuscripts 
support a single reading (i.e. if all the leading manuscripts of all the early text-types agree), but 
should not be applied by itself if there is disagreement among the text-types. Still, this rule may 
be the final arbiter if all other criteria fail. Also, to apply this rule, one must have a precise 
definition of the "best" manuscripts. Unless one is Hort, and prepared to follow B/03 blindly, this 
rule can be hard to apply. 


The geographically superior reading is best. | deliberately state this criterion vaguely, 
because geography has been used in various ways by various critics. The usual sense used in 
New Testament criticism is Streeter's, who argued that the reading supported by the most 
diverse sets of "local texts" is best. l.e. his criterion is That reading is best which is 
supported by the most geographically diverse manuscripts. That is, if reading X is 
supported by manuscripts from Rome, Carthage, and Alexandria, while reading Y is supported 
only by witnesses from Byzantium, reading X is to be preferred. This was stated most forcefully 
by Streeter (although the rule goes back to Bengel). All things being equal, this is a good rule, 
but there are two limitations. First, good readings may be preserved in almost any text (e.g. 
there are many instances where scholars read the text of B/03, perhaps supported by a 
papyrus or two, against all comers). Second, this rule can only be applied if one truly knows the 
provenance of manuscripts. (For additional detail, see the entry on Local Texts.) 

There is, however, another rule based on geography, more commonly encountered in classical 
criticism but with some application to New Testament criticism, especially in studies of text- 
types and smaller textual groupings: The more remote reading is best. That is, isolated sites 
are more likely to preserve good readings, because manuscripts preserved there are more 
likely to be free from generations of errors and editorial work. This criterion, of course, cuts two 
ways: While a remote site will not develop the errors of the texts of the major centres, it is more 
likely to preserve any peculiar errors of its own. Remote texts may well be older (that is, 
preserve the readings of an older archetype); they are not automatically more accurate. 


That reading is best which is supported by the earliest manuscripts. This was the basis of 
Lachman's text; he used only the earliest manuscripts. Today, it finds support from Aland (who 
has referred to the papyri as "the original [text]") and also Philip Wesley Comfort, who has the 
tendency to treat all papyrus-supported readings as accurate. It is, of course, true that the 
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papyri are valuable witnesses, and that the support of early manuscripts increases the 
likelihood that a reading is original. But other criteria must take precedence. This is a rule of last 
resort, not a rule of first resort. 


That reading is best which is supported by the most manuscripts. This is, of course, the 
negation of the theory of Hort, whose primary purpose was to dethrone the Textus Receptus. 
Although this rule has some modern supporters (e.g. Hodges, Robinson), it is generally 
rejected. Certainly those with scientific training will not be impressed with "Majority Rule." 
Modern eclectics of all types generally feel that, at best, this rule should be avoided until all 
other means of decision have failed. (Note: This is not saying that the reading of the Byzantine 
text is wrong. It's just that it's only one text type; adding more and more witnesses to the type 
does not change that fact.) 


That reading is best which goes against the habitual practice of particular manuscripts. 
So, for instance, P’° and B have been accused of having exceptionally short texts -- of omitting 
(by design or chance) many pronouns and other "unnecessary" words. So where P’9 and B 
have a long reading, their testimony bears particular weight. By contrast, D is considered to 
include many interpolations and additions. Where, therefore, it has a short reading, the short 
reading is considered especially probable. (This is the theory, e.g., behind the so-called 
"Western Non-Interpolations.") Note that this rule can only be applied if the habits of a particular 
manuscript are truly known. 


That reading is best which endured longest in the tradition. That is, a reading which is 
found in manuscripts from (say) the ninth to fifteenth centuries is superior to one found only in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. This criterion, offered by Burgon, has recently been re-stated by 
Pickering.[41 Moderns apparently apply this rule in some cases (e.g. Eph. 1:1, where most 
scholars include the words "In Ephesus," even though the manuscript evidence against them -- 
P46 s B 6 424** 1739 -- is very strong). | know of no eclectic scholar who states the rule, 
though, and most of the time they actively reject its dictates; see, for example, 2 Cor. 12:9, 
where x** A** D** K L 0243 33 330 1739 Byz (sixth through sixteenth centuries) read "my 
power is perfected in weakness," while P46-vid 3x* A*vid B D* F G latt sa (third through ninth 
centuries) omit "my." The fact that every truly early witness omits "my," and that these 
witnesses come from three different text-types, counts for nothing when using this criterion. 
Therefore scholars reject the rule; all editions since Tischendorf (save Hodges & Farstad and 
Pierpont & Robinson) have omitted "my." 


Great diversity of readings often indicates early corruption and perhaps editorial work. 
This principle, in use since the last century, has recently been forceably restated by Kurt and 
Barbara Aland. The difficulty, of course, lies in figuring out which reading is original when 
confronted by a wide variety. It should be noted, however, that in the case of such corruption, 
the original may be found in manuscripts which otherwise would not be found reliable. A good 
example is 1 Thes. 3:2, where the best-attested reading would appear to be dtaKovov tov BE0v 
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(3t A P 424** bo arm). Of the half-dozen different readings here, however, the best appears to 
be ovvepyov tov 8eov, supported only by D* 33 d Ambrosiaster. 


The continuous reading is best. Maurice Robinson, who strongly supports this rule, states it 
in full as follows: "In any extended passage where multiple sequential significant variant units 
occur, those MSS which offer strong support in less problematic variant units are more likely to 
be correct in the more problematic units /fsuch MSS retain their group support without serious 
fragmentation of or deviation from such group.” This rule only applies in groups of three or more 
points of variation. Let us consider the simplest example, of three sets of variants (call them A, 
B, and C). Suppose you can clearly decide the correct reading in A and C, but are not certain 
about the reading in B. In that case, the manuscripts which are correct in A and C are likely to 
be correct in B as well. The logic is that scribes are basically careful. They transcribe accurately 
if they can, but one or another condition may cause them to slip. If a scribe is transcribing most 
variants in a passage accurately, chances are that he or she will have done equally well in 
variants where we cannot assure his or her accuracy. 

This rule is difficult to demonstrate in practice, because of the great diversity of methods of 
criticism. A reading which one critic considers uncertain may seem quite assured to another 
critic. And critics do not agree on textual groupings, either. It may not be possible to offer an 
example of this rule which would be accepted by all critics. Certainly | know of none. So | will 
offer a hypothetical example, not because | like using artificial examples but because I'd rather 
have a workable example. 

Consider the following passage, based loosely on John 11:25. The variants are enclosed in 
curly brackets. We will assume that each reading is supported by a certain collection of text- 
types: A=Alexandrian, B=Byzantine, C=Caesarean, W=Western. (Note that one need not 
accept the existence of any of these types; any set of groupings would be acceptable here): 
aneKp16n {Inoove AB | kvptoo Incove CW} {ka evzev BC | omit AW}, {eyo BW | omit AC} eit 
TN] AVAGTAOLS KO TN Can. 

Most critics would agree, based on either internal or external evidence, that the short readings 
Inoovo is correct in the first variant. And stylistic considerations dictate that the third variant 
should read ew, not ey eit. But what about the inclusion/omission of Koi eimev? One reading 
is shorter and more direct, the other more typical of Johannine usage. So internal evidence, at 
least, fails us. In such a case, we turn to the criterion of the continuous reading. In this case, 
the Alexandrian text is clearly correct in the first and third readings. Chances are, then, that it is 
correct in the second reading also; we should omit Ka evnev. 

The danger with this criterion lies in over-applying it. This is not the same as the rule that the 
best manuscript/text-type is best. (Though Maurice Robinson believes that this lesser rule 
generalizes to that greater principle.) This is a local principle, applying to relatively short 
passages. Moreover, it is a secondary rule, applying only to uncertain variants in the context of 
variants which are secure. 


That reading found in the majority of early text-types is best. OK, a personal opinion here: 
This is the rule. The whole story. If you have three early text-types (call them "Ptolemaic," 
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"Romanesque," and "Cilician,") and two of them attest to a particular reading, doesn't it stand to 
reason that the majority of the text-types -- all of which go back to the original -- is more likely to 
be right unless there is some other explanation for how they came to be corrupted? Curiously, 
no one seems to have applied this rule on a consistent basis. The problem, of course, lies in 
determining what is a text-type and which of them are early. This is an area that doesn't get 
nearly enough attention -- which in turn means that this most basic and obvious and objective 
of rules is not stated, and rarely applied; no one is willing to do the work to apply it! 


Internal Critical Rules (pertaining to the 
nature of variants) 


The shorter reading is best (Lectio brevior praeferenda). This rule is found in most manuals, 
beginning with Griesbach, and certainly has its place. There were scribes who liked glosses, 
and there were scribes who would always prefer the longer reading (on the principle that it was 
better to have an extraneous word in scripture than to risk leaving something out). However, 
this rule must be applied with extreme caution (as Griesbach himself noted, adding exceptions 
for scribal errors and for minor omissions that do not affect the sense). The most common sorts 
of scribal errors (haplography) result in a shortening of the text. Also, there is a strong tendency 
among copyists to omit short words. (These first two errors are both characteristic of #, for 
example.) In addition, there were scribes (the scribe of P45 is perhaps the most extreme) who 
freely shortened the text. Finally, despite Boismard, the short reading should not be adopted 
based only on arguments from silence (Boismard adopts a number of short readings in John on 
the grounds that patristic sources omit the words. This is not good evidence; the phrases in 
question may simply not have been relevant to the commentator's argument). Therefore the 
rule of the "shortest reading" should be applied only if the manuscripts with the short reading 
are reliable and if there is no evident reason why scribes might have deliberately or accidentally 
shortened the text. As a general rule, if a scribe makes a deliberate change, it will usually result 
in a longer text; if a scribe makes an error, it will more often result in a shorter text. 

At this point it might be worthwhile to quote G. D. Kilpatrick: "There are passages where 
reasons can be found for preferring the longer text and there are others where we can find 
reasons for preferring the shorter. There is a third category where there does not seem to be 
any reason for deciding one way or the other. How do we decide between longer and shorter 
readings in this third category? On reflection we do not seem able to find any good reason for 
thinking that the maxim /ectio brevior potior really holds good." ("The Greek New Testament of 
Today and the Textus Receptus," in Anderson & Barclay, The New Testament in Historical and 
Contemporary Perspective," 1965, p. 196.) 

Still, there are cases where this rule is accurate, though usually for other reasons than simple 
brevity. An obvious example of the use of this rule is the several additions of "fasting" with 
"orayer," e.g. in 1 Cor. 7:5 (Mark 9:29 is also an example of this type, although it is perhaps a 
questionable instance since the external support for "and fasting” is very strong, and the words 
are found in all manuscripts which insert the sentence in Matthew. This implies that those who 
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added the words to Matthew must have known them in Mark). 


The hardest reading is best (Difficilior lectio potior or Proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua). First 
offered by Bengel (for whom it was the basic rule), this is a good criterion; scribes were 
generally more likely to make texts simpler rather than harder. But some caution must be 
applied; scribes were capable of making errors that led to prodigiously difficult readings. (A 
good example of this is the peculiar readings that litter P°5.) One should prefer the harder 
reading only when it is adequately attested and does not appear to be the result of error. Or, 
perhaps, the rule should be rephrased: Among readings which are possible, the hardest 
reading is to be preferred. 


The reading most in accord with the author's style is best. This is a two-edged sword, 
since copyists were perfectly capable of conforming a peculiar passage to an author's style. 
Take the Gospel of John. There are dozens of instances of the phrase "Amen, amen, | say to 
you." Suppose the author had, in one instance, left out an "Amen"? Would this reading have 
survived in the tradition? Perhaps not. And if it had survived in one part of the tradition, might 
not an editor be inclined to reject it? If applied with caution, however, this rule can be very 
useful; it often allows us, e.g., to choose between verb forms (since most authors have a 
peculiar pattern of verb usage.) Of course, the usage of the author must be known very well. 


The middle reading is best. This rule is rarely found in the textbooks, even though Griesbach 
had a form of it. It obviously only applies in cases where there are three (or more) readings. If 
there are three readings, X, Y, and Z, and a simple change will convert X to Y, and Y to Z, but 
no simple change will convert X to Z or vice versa, then Y is the middle reading (the one that 
could have given rise directly to the others), and is to be preferred. Of course, this only applies 
where X, Y, and Z all have early attestation. If one of the readings is late, then it could be a 
tertiary corruption. 

An example of the use of this rule occurs in 2 Pet. 2:13. Here P72 % A* C? 33 81 436 614 630 
1505 2344 Byz read anata, A** BY 623 1243 1611 vg read ayanoic, and 322 323 945 
(1241) 1739 1881 read ayvoinio. Most editors explain away wyamoai1o as an assimilation to 
Jude 12. However, there are good arguments for its originality. In addition, it is the middle 
reading; both azataico and ayvoiaio could have arisen directly from oyano1o but could not 
have arisen from each other. Since all three readings are early, and ayara.o is the middle 
reading, it is to be preferred. 


The reading which could most easily have given rise to the other readings is best. This 
approximates Tischendort's formulation of the general rule "That reading is best which best 
explains the others." It is a direct corollary of the basic rule, and has much the same force as 
the preceding rule. 


The reading which could not have arisen from lectionary use is best. Many continuous- 
text manuscripts were marked for lectionary use. Often this meant adding lectionary 
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introductions, and often these introductions crept into the text (the praxapostolos 1799, for 
instance, is littered with lectionary incipits). If a reading might have arisen as the result of this 
error, it is probably to be avoided. Compare the following rule: 


The reading which is counter to ecclesiastical usage is best. Offered by Eberhard Nestle, 
this applies mostly to passages found in the lectionary. It also argues against readings such as 
"Amen" at the end of epistles: With the exception of James (where "Amen" is found in 614 1505 
2495 t hark pc), at least one uncial witness attests to "Amen" at the end of every New 
Testament epistle. However, the editors of UBS/GNT accept the word only at the end of 
Galatians, Jude, and -- in brackets -- 2 Peter.) 


The disharmonious reading is best. This rule is usually applied in the gospels, where 
assimilation of parallels is common. If one reading matches the text of another gospel, and the 
other reading does not, then the assumption is that the unique reading is best. (Von Soden 
noted a special instance of this: All things being equal, scribes tended to assimilate to Matthew 
as the "strongest" of the gospels. If no other rule resolves a variant involving parallels, The 
reading which does not match Matthew is best.) This is a good rule, but must be applied 
with caution. As Colwell has shown, the most common sort of assimilation is assimilation to the 
immediate context. Also, scribes would sometimes assimilate to other, unrelated sources (e.g. 
hymns or other writings that sounded similar to the scripture being copied). So this rule should 
really be altered to read... 

The less familiar reading is best. That is, if one reading is what you would expect a scribe to 
write, and the other is unusual or surprising, the latter is probably the correct reading. This is 
what Hort called "Transcriptional Probability." The only problem is guessing what was going on 
in the scribe's head as he wrote.... 

We can illustrate this with an example from the LXX. Consider Ezek. 38:13. The Hebrew text 
refers to "Tarshish." The translators of LXX glossed this to the more familiar "Carchedon" 
(Carthage). But the scribe of A was confused even by that, and converted it to "Chalcedon." We 
see this identical error in some classical texts, from the period when every Byzantine scribe 
knew the Council of Chalcedon but when Carthage was a forgotten city in the west: In 
Aristophanes, Knights 1303, manuscripts R V ® refer to Carchedonians/Carthaginians, but I2 
and some scholia mention Chalcedonians. 


The reading which best fits the context or the author's theology is best. If we were 
absolutely sure of how the author thought, this would be a good rule. As it is, it is awfully 
subjective... 


The reading which has the truest sense is best. Hort said that the best readings are those 
which, on the surface, don't make sense, but which, on reflection, show themselves more 
reasonable. Hence this criterion. Perhaps the best example of its application is the reading of 
UBS/GNT in 2 Cor. 5:3, where (following D* (F G) ad f** g) that text reads "if indeed, when we 
take it off, we will not be found naked." All other witnesses, starting with P46, read "...when we 
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put it on, we will not be found naked." The UBS editors accept the reading "take it off" on the 
grounds that the other reading simply doesn't make sense. 


The reading which avoids Atticism is best. With the Attic Greek revival of the early Christian 
centuries, Attic forms began to be used after some centuries of disuetitude. Kilpatrick, in 
particular, called attention to Atticising tendencies. The caution with this rule is to determine 
what is a truly Attic reading and what is legitimate koine. Parallel to this rule are the three which 
follow: 


The reading which is characteristic of Hellenistic usage is best. Since the koine used a 
number of unclassical and uncouth forms, later scribes with more classical education might be 
tempted to correct such "barbarisms." This is another of the stylistic criteria of Kilpatrick and 
Elliot. Fee, on the other hand, denies it; scribes seem often to have conformed readings to the 
koine and Septuagint idiom. 


The reading which resembles Semitic usage is best. Since most of the New Testament 
authors were native speakers of Aramaic, they would tend to use Semitic idiom in violation of 
Greek usage. Copyists, as native Greeks, might be expected to correct such readings. This is 
again the argument of the thoroughgoing eclectic school (compare the preceding rules), and 
again there are those who argue that scribes would be more likely to prefer Septuagintal usage. 


Parallel to the two preceding is The reading which Is less like the Septuagint is best. This is 
another of those tricky rules, though. It's certainly true that some scribes would tend to conform 
to the Septuagint. But this has even more than the usual complications. It must be 
remembered, for instance, that most copies of LXX were made by Christians, and they might 
often conform LXX to the New Testament usage more familiar to them -- meaning that the 
harmonization, rather than being in the NT, is in LXX! And then, too, NT authors often 
deliberately used LXX language which scribes might mistake. 


That reading which seems to preserve an ungrammatical form is best. A trivial example is 
Mark 6:29 (nA@av/nA8ov), where first and second aorist stems are interchanged. Most 
applications of this rule are to equally trivial matters -- although sometimes they may reveal 
something about the scribe who produced the manuscripts. 


If one reading appears to be an intentional correction, the reading which invited such a 
correction is best. Alternately, That reading which is most likely to have suffered change 
by copyists is best. Proposed by Tischendorf. This is fundamentally the same as preferring 
the harder reading. If a reading calls out for correction, of course some scribes will correct it. 
They are hardly likely to deliberately create a reading which requires such correction. An 
obvious example is Mark 1:2. Here % B (D) L A (®) (f!) 33 565 (700) 892 1241 2427 it arm geo 
read "As is written in Isaiah the Prophet," while A W family 13 579 Byz read "As is written in the 
prophets." The citation which follows is, of course, from several sources, only one of which is 
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Isaiah. While it is possible that scribes corrected "in the prophets" to "in Isaiah the Prophet" 
based on parallels (since so many NT citations are from Isaiah), it is much more likely that 
scribes corrected "in Isaiah the prophet" to "in the prophets" to eliminate the errant reference. 


The reading which could have given rise to the others accidentally is best. Or, as P. Kyle 
McCarter puts it, Look first for the unconscious error. This is a very important rule in Old 
Testament criticism, where independent witnesses are few. It is less applicable in the New 
Testament, where witnesses are frequent and where errors of spelling or dittography are less 
likely to give rise to a meaningtul variant. However, if one reading could have given rise to 
another by an accidental error (e.g. by omitting a doubled letter or a short word or syllable), that 
reading is clearly to be preferred. 


The reading which is susceptible to a heterodox interpretation is best. This rule does not 
often apply, but when it does, it is important. A reading which lessens the dignity of Christ, for 
instance, is usually preferable (unless it is supported only by highly questionable sources). 
Examples of readings where this criterion applies include: 


e Matt. 24:36. x* B D © f18 28 1505 abc (e) f ff? qr arm geo! a/read "Of that day and 
hour no one knows, neither the angels... nor the son, but only the father." #** L W f! 33 
892 Byz omit "nor the son." The reading should obviously be retained, since it implies 
limits on Jesus's omniscience. 

e Matt. 27:16-17. © f! 700* sin arm geo? pc read "Jesus Barabbas." All other uncials read 
"Barabbas." "Jesus Barabbas" is to be preferred because scribes wouldn't like a bandit to 
have the same name as the savior! 

e John 7:8. % DK 1241 1071 1241 abce ff@ vg sin cur bo arm geo a/ read "| am not going 
to this festival." P66 P75 B LT W © 070 0250 33 892 Byz have "| am not yet going to this 
festival." The first reading is to be preferred because it implies that Jesus either lied or 
changed his mind. 

e John 7:39. P66** P75 & N* T © ¥ family IT pc read "the spirit was not yet" (P&5* L W f! f18 
33 892 Byz have "the Holy Spirit was not yet"). Since this could be taken as implying that 
the Holy Spirit did not exist, some scribes (B (D) e f pc) corrected this to something like 
"the [Holy] Spirit had not been given." 

e Perhaps a slightly less certain example is Luke 22:16. In (C) (D) (N) W (X) (¥) f!8 892 
Byz, Jesus says, "I will not eat [the Passover] again until it is fulfilled in God's kingdom." 
In P7S-vid x A BL © 579 1241 acop al, however, we read that Jesus will not eat the 
Passover at all. This is, incidentally, evidence for John's date of the crucifixion on 
Passover eve, but in any case, it contradicts synoptic chronology and would invite 
correction. 

e J. Keith Elliot also offers Mark 1:41 as an example of this phenomenon. Here D a ff2 r1* 
read, "Jesus grew angry [and healed the leper]." All other witnesses (except b, which 
omits) read "Jesus was moved." Whether the reading "grew angry,” which makes Jesus 
seem less than perfect, is to be preferred will depend on how one balances internal and 
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external criteria. 


If there were any doubt about the operation of this rule (and there shouldn't be, because we see 
Origen casting out the "Jesus Barabbas" reading because he didn't like its implications), we can 
see its operation in action in classical texts. In Odyssey XIlI.158, the manuscripts read weya de, 
which causes Zeus to say to Poseidon, in effect, "Go ahead! Flatten those Phaeacians for 
being kind and hospitable to visitors." This was so troubling that Aristophanes of Byzantium 
claimed the proper reading must have been unde, which makes Zeus reluctantly allow a limited 
punishment rather than adding refinements to Poseidon's capricious cruelty. This sort of 
theological tampering continues today; the Richard Lattimore translation of the Odyssey 
accepts this reading. 


The reading which contains unfamiliar words is best. Offered by Metzger (following 
Griesbach) in conjunction with some other observations about scribes. This can happen (it 
happens very frequently in oral tradition), but is not as likely as it sounds. (Consider the word 
ETLOVOLOV in the Lord's Prayer. No one to this day knows what it means with certainty -- but 
scribes never tried to change it!) If a scribe knows a word, he will not object to copying it. If the 
word is unfamiliar, how is the scribe to know what word to replace it with? In applying this 
criterion, it is best to know the peculiar habits of a particular manuscript. 


If, in a variant reading, one reading is subject to different meanings depending on word 
division, that reading is best. | don't remember where | came across this, and | can't cite an 
example by chapter and verse; it certainly doesn't come up often. (Souter gives two examples, 
1 Tim. 3:16, oWoAOyOULEVwO Or OWOAOYODUEV Wo and 2 Tim. 2:17, yayypaiva or yayypa iva. But 
neither of these involve variants in the actual text.) But | recall a variant something like this. 
Suppose some manuscripts read OIAAMEN and others KAIOIAA. Since the former could be 
read as either o1da ev (two words) or o1dapuev (one word), and so is ambiguous, it is 
preferable. 


If a reading is a conflation of two shorter readings, the shorter readings are best (though 
the correct reading must be decided on other grounds). This rule, used by Hort to demolish 
the Textus Receptus, is good as far as it goes, but conflate readings are actually very rare. The 
best-known example is probably Luke 24:53. Here P’° & B C* L sin cop geo read "blessing 
God," D abe ff? read "praising God," and the remaining witnesses (including A C** W @ f! f18 
33 892 1241 Byz) read "praising and blessing God." Since the reading "praising and blessing 
God" is a conflation of the Alexandrian reading "blessing" and the "Western" reading "praising;" 
it is to be rejected. As between "blessing" and "praising," the decision must be made on other 
grounds. (Most scholars would prefer "blessing," both because it is the Alexandrian reading and 
because it is more presumptuous -- how dare people "bless" God? But this decision must be 
made based on other criteria.) 

Another good example is Matthew 10:3, where the readings "Lebbaeus called Thaddeus" and 
"Thaddeus called Lebbaeus" are obviously attempts to combine the Alexandrian reading 
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Thaddeus and the "Western" reading Lebbaeus. 
In using this rule, one must also be careful to try to reconstruct how the conflation came about. 
For example, in Mark 15:39 there is a possible conflation, since the various readings are 


eCETVEDOEV, ODTMO ECETVEDOEV, KPAEQO ECEMvEvOEV, and ovtTwWO KPAEao eCenvevoev. | have 
argued elsewhere that the manuscript evidence here indicates that the "conflate" reading 
oOvtTMo Kpacao eCemvevoev is most likely original. 


The true reading is best. This is offered by Wordsworth and White, who stated it as, "The true 
reading wins out in the end." Although this might be interpreted as an argument for the majority 
text, or the late medieval text, that is not how Wordsworth & White used it. How this rule is to be 
applied must therefore be left as an exercise for the reader. 


The reading which ts contrary to the habits of the scribe is best. This can be applied to 
individual manuscripts, in which case it is hardly a canon of criticism, but is very useful in 
assessing the habits of a particular scribe. For example, D/O5 has been accused of being anti- 
Jewish and anti-Feminine. If, therefore, it has a reading that is pro-Jewish or pro-Feminine, that 
reading is likely to predate the prejudiced handling of D (Compare the examples in the next 
item). Similarly, if P’9 is given (as many believe it is) to omitting pronouns, and somewhere it 
has a pronoun not found in other Alexandrian witnesses, the evidence for the longer reading is 
strengthened because P”° went against its habit, implying that the reading comes from its 
exemplar. This criterion, although appealed to by eclectics of all sorts, is apparently particularly 
dear to Elliot and the thoroughgoing eclecticists. If applied at a level above that of individual 
manuscripts, though, it says little more than "study what Hort called ‘transcriptional probability.” 


That reading which violates the prejudice of scribes is best. This may sound like the 
previous rule rehashed. It isn't, exactly, although it also applies first and foremost to individual 
manuscripts. This has been pointed up by Ehrman and others in connection with the Christian 
prejudice against Jews. So, for example, if one reading is anti-Jewish and the other is neutral, 
the neutral reading is to be preferred. (Ehrman offers John 4:22 as an example, where some 
versional witnesses read "salvation is from Judea" rather than "...from the Jews.")I5! Also falling 
in this category is the treatment of Prisca the wife of Aquila. Her name occurs six times. In four 
of these instances (Acts 18:18, 26, Rom. 16:3, 2 Tim. 4:19), her name appears first in the best 
witnesses (she is listed second in Acts 18:2, 1 Cor. 16:19). But in Acts 18:26 (D 1175 1739 
Byz), some manuscripts demote her to the position after Aquila. In addition, in Rom. 16:3 (81 
223 365 630 876 1505 1881** ful* pm), 1 Cor. 16:19 (C DF G 81 Byz ad ful tol), 2 Tim. 4:19 
(206 223 323 429 4386 876 2412 a ful a/) the manuscripts listed demote her name from "Prisca" 
to the diminutive "Priscilla." This could just be assimilation to the more familiar usage -- but it 
could be prejudice, too. 


Where the same variant occurs in parallel passages, each variant is original somewhere. 
| have not seen this canon formally stated (and so provided my own statement), but it is used in 
a number of places (e.g. by the editors of the New English Bible). Three examples may best 
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explain the situation: 


1. Matt. 8:28=Mark 5:1=Luke 8:26, Gerasenes/Gadarenes/Gergesenes 
2. Matt. 10:3=Mark3:18 Lebbaeus/Thaddaeus 
3. 2 Pet. 2:138=Jude 12 ATATIAIX/ATIATAI® 


In the first instance, the NEB reads Gadarenes in Matthew, Gerasenes in Mark, and 
Gergesenes in Luke. In the second, it has Lebbaeus in Matthew and Thaddaeus in Mark. 

One must take great care in applying this criterion, however. The NEB approach is probably 
wrong, at least in the case of the Lebbaeus/Thaddaeus variants. The key observation has to do 
with text-types. In both Matthew and Mark, the Alexandrian text reads Thaddaeus, while the 
"Western" text reads Lebbaeus. (The Byzantine text conflates in Matthew.) In other words, this 
is not a case where the two gospels had different readings but where two different traditions 
had different names for this apostle. We are not trying to decide which name to use in which 
book; rather, we must decide between the two names overall. Whichever name is original in 
one book is original in the other. 

This is not to say that this criterion is without value. One must simply be very careful not to use 
it where it is not relevant. 


If a similar variants occur in several places, the reading more strongly attested in the 
later points of variation is best. Or, as Maurice Robinson phrases it, "If a particular type of 
phrasing recurs several times within a book, but in a form rarer than that normally used by the 
writer, scribes would be tempted to correct such a reading to standard form at its earlier 
occurrences, but not in its later occurrences." This rule apparently goes back to Wordsworth 
and White. 


As for what it means, it means that if a scribe is confronted with a particular reading -- 
especially one which seems infelicitous or atypical of the author -- he is likely to correct it the 
first few times he sees it. After seeing it a few times, he is likely to give in -- either due to fatigue 
or as a result of saying something like, "Well, he's said it that way three times now; | guess he 
meant it." 


We in fact see some instances of this in Jerome's work, though in his translation activity rather 
than in his copying; early in the Vulgate gospels, he was much more painstaking in conforming 
the Old Latin to the Greek; later on, if the Old Latin adequately translated the Greek, he didn't 
worry as much about making sure parallel Greek structures translated into parallel Latin 
structures. This seems to be a good rule, in principle. In practice, | can't cite a place where it 
would be used. 


Finally, never forget Murphy's Law of Textual Criticism: If you can imagine an error, a scribe 


has probably made it. (For that matter, scribes have made a lot of errors you can’t imagine.) 
To put it another way: Never underestimate the sleepiness of scribes. Scribes who work 
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long hours inevitably get tired, and as they reach the close of the day their vigilance will wane. 
(Zuntz thought he observed this in P46 in Hebrews, and | see signs of it in C3 throughout the 
New Testament.) The result can be hilarious errors. Perhaps the most famous is found Luke's 
genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23-38). In codex 109, the genealogy was copied from an exemplar 
where the genealogy was written in two columns. The scribe of 109 converted this into one -- 
without observing the gap between the columns! As a result, instead of God standing at the 
head of the list, the ancestor of all is Phares and God is the son of Aram. It is possible that the 
strange version of the Parable of the Two Sons (Matt. 21:28-31) found in D lat is also the result 
of such a stupid error. Confronted with two versions of the story (one in which the first son went 
and the other in which the second did so), a very early "Western" copyist corrected one form 
part way toward the other -- and wound up with the absurd conclusion that the son who refused 
to work was the one who did his father's bidding! This rule needs always to be kept in mind in 
assessing criteria such as "the harder reading." 


We find another curious example from an Anglo-Norman manuscript of sermons by Robert de 
Greatham. Charlton Laird (The Miracle of Language, pp. 185-186) tells this story: "The scribe 
who copied the manuscript finished a line which ended in a form of peche (sin). Whether or not 
this particular scribe had some Freudian interest in sin, when he flicked his eyes back to the 
manuscript he was copying from he hit upon another peché which was the last word in the 
seventh line previous. Accordingly, he copied the same seven lines twice.... No two of these 
lines agree. Here was the same scribe, with the same [original], who copied the same passage 
twice within a quarter hour, and he does not produce one single line which is identical in both 
copies. Nor is he consistent in his own spelling of common words." 


Always look to see what errors a scribe could have made! 


How to Use the Canons of Criticism 


Different scholars apply the canons very differently. Some place most of the weight on external 
criteria; others on internal. Some analyse readings starting with internal criteria, others with 
external. In other words, people have different rules for using the rules! (6! 


An article such as this cannot, or at least should not, tell you what to do. But it might be 
appropriate to describe how some editors approach the problem. 


As the least of all textual critics, | will start with me. | begin by looking at text-types. If all early 
text-types (of which there may be as many as four or five) agree, then | am done. If, however, 
the early text-types disagree, then | shift to examining the variant. If there are multiple readings, 
| attempts to construct a local stemma. (In doing so, we should note, the evidence of the 
number of types is very important. If one type has a certain reading, and all the others have a 
different reading, the more common reading is much more probable.) If a stemma can be 
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constructed successfully, this resolves the variant. If no certain stemma can be constructed, | 
adopt the variant supported by the most text-types; if the types are evenly split, and only then, 
do | turn to the earliest/best type. 


Hort's method (as reflected in the edition of Westcott & Hort) was basically similar, except that 
he had only two early text-types, and one of them (the "Western") was very bad. So Hort 
frequently was constructing stemma within the Alexandrian text, or simply setting aside the 
"Western" reading and adopting the text of B. Hort did not list canons of criticism, although he 
stressed the role of "intrinsic probability" (what the authors had written) and "transcriptional 
probability" (what scribes did with it). His summary of the causes and nature of errors is still 
relevant today. 


The Alands stress the importance of "local genealogy" (the stemma of the various texts in a 
variant).[4] It is interesting to note, however, that their text very much resembles Hort's. In effect, 
they were bound by manuscripts as much as he was (note how many of their "Twelve Basic 
Rules for Textual Criticism," rather than being true canons of criticism, simply stress the 
importance of manuscripts, or are truisms -- e.g. "only one reading can be original"). 


Von Soden's approach was genealogical in another sense. He tended to work based on the 

majority-of-text-types, after making allowances for corruptions (e.g. from Tatian and Marcion) 
and for harmonizations. His method, whatever its theoretical merits, was badly flawed by his 
imperfect text-types and his inadequate knowledge of the sources he blamed for corruptions. 


Harry Sturz's proposed approach (which did not result in a complete text) is to print the reading 
found in the majority of text-types (Alexandrian, Byzantine, "Western"), with little or no attention 
to internal criteria. Since the Byzantine text, in the gospels, agrees with the other two more 
often than they agree with each other, his gospel text appears to be strongly Byzantine. 


Also Byzantine are the texts of Hodges & Farstad and Pierpont & Robinson, both of which 
accept the Byzantine Majority text as original and apply various criteria to restore that text. 


The "rigorous eclectic" school of Kilpatrick and Elliot gives almost all its attention to internal 
criteria. Although it is not entirely true, as some have charged, that they only use manuscripts 
as sources of variant readings, it is certainly true that they resolve most variants based entirely 
on internal criteria, and will accept readings with minimal manuscript attestation. 


B. Weiss theoretically used techniques similar to those of the "rigorous eclectics," based 
primarily on internal criteria and with especial focus on suitable readings and those appropriate 
to the author's style. In practice, however, he came to rely rather heavily on B as the best 
manuscript (and so produced a text with significant similarities to Westcott and Hort). 


Tischendorf's approach was in some ways similar; most of his criteria were based on internal 
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evidence (though he stressed that readings needed to be found in old manuscripts). It is not too 
surprising that the text of his eighth edition (his ultimate work) heavily favored his personal 
discovery, 3. 


The method used in the first twenty-five editions of the Nestle-Aland text need hardly be 


discussed here, since it was based exclusively on earlier published texts. It was consensus text 
of Westcott & Hort, Tischendorf, and Weiss (after the third edition). 


Lachmann printed the text found in the majority of the early manuscripts. His text therefore 
fluctuated badly depending on which manuscripts survived for a given passage. 


So how does one decide what method to use, and which canons to emphasize? Despite the 
words of Michael Holmes, 8! that still remains very much up to the reader. Perhaps this piece 
will give you a slightly fuller menu to choose from. 


Footnotes 


1. Von Mastricht's 1711 edition -- arguably the first to include rules for criticism -- listed forty- 
three canons! Most of these are not what we would today call "criteria"; they are observations 
about (often attacks on) scribes, or methods for deciding what is or is not a variant. But they are 
historically important, since both Wettstein and Bengel were influenced by them. 

It should be noted, however, that the first real study of textual criticism from the modern 
standpoint is that of Wilhelm Canter in 1566. Syntagma de ratione emendandi scriptores 
Graecos outlined many classes of errors, and probably influenced Bengel at least. 

The best summary of the history of criteria is probably Eldon J. Epp, "The Eclectic Method in 
New Testament Textual Criticism: Solution or Symptom,” printed in Eldon J. Epp and Gordon 
D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (Studies and 
Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993). The extensive section on canons of criticism begins on page 
144. The history shows clearly how much of the theory of criticism goes back to Bengel; see 
especially the summary on page 148. [back] 


2. If you want an example, consider this: | learned to add starting in first grade. Thus | was 
doing arithmetic, following a specific rule, when | was six years old. It was not until | was a 
junior in college that | was first exposed to what mathematicians call "The Fundamental 
Theorem of Arithmetic” (that each number has a unique prime factorization). Thus | learned the 
specific rules a decade and a half before | learned the general rule. And, to this date, | have 
never used the Fundamental Theorem of arithmetic. [back] 


3. The list given here is compiled from a variety of modern manuals, most of which list only the 
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author's own critical canons -- if they list canons at all. This list attempts to show all the canons 
the various authors use, whether | approve of them or not. The list of works consulted includes 
Hammond, Metzger (both the Introduction and the Textual Commentary), Vaganay/Amphoux, 
Kenyon, Aland & Aland, Black, Lake, and Greenlee, as well as a variety of special studies, 
most particularly by Epp and Colwell. | also looked at several Old Testament commentaries, 
and of course the book by Pickering cited below. Not all of these books list canons of criticism 
(indeed, some such as Lake hardly even mention the use of internal criteria); in these cases | 
have tried to reconstruct from the examples or from miscellaneous comments. It will be noted 
that some of these rules are closely associated with classical textual criticism, but that others 
are unique or nearly unique. For example, New Testament criticism does not rely upon 
manuscript stemma to the extent that classical studies do. This is largely due to the massive 
numbers of Biblical manuscripts (among Classical sources, only Homer is within an order of 
magnitude of the number of NT sources), which make true genealogical studies very difficult. 


[back] 


4. Wilbur N. Pickering, The /dentity of the New Testament Text (Nelson, 1977), p. 134. On 
pages 129-138, Pickering offers the first modern support for Burgon's seven "Notes of truth" -- 
criteria by which a reading is determined to be original. These are: 


Le 


2: 


Antiquity, or primitiveness -- which to Pickering means that an original reading must be 
found before the Middle Ages (!). 

Consent of witnesses, or number ("a reading attested by only a few witnesses is unlikely 
to be genuine"). 


. Variety of evidence, or Catholicity (witnesses from many different areas). 
. Continuity, or Unbroken Tradition ("A reading, to be a serious candidate for the original, 


should be attested throughout the ages of transmission, from beginning to end.... Ifa 
reading died out in the fourth or fifth century we have the verdict of history against it. If a 
reading has no attestation before the twelfth century, it is certainly a late invention.") 


. Respectability of witnesses, or weight. (Note that Pickering, in offering this criterion, adds 


"The oldest manuscripts can be objectively, statistically shown to be habitual liars, 
witnesses of very low character...." Since Pickering can be demonstrated to have about 
as much understanding of statistics as the average lungfish, one must wonder how 
seriously to take his comments here.) 


. Evidence of the Entire Passage, or Context (referring not to internal evidence but to how 


reliable a particular manuscript is in a particular section of the text). 


. Internal considerations, or reasonableness (Pickering applies this only to readings which 


are "grammatically, logically, geographically, or scientifically impossible," and gives as an 
example Luke 19:45, where he apparently prefers "The sun was darkened" to "the sun 
was eclipsed"; Pickering cites four other examples, but in none of them was | able to 
determine which reading he preferred and why.) 


It will be noted that all of Burgon's "Notes" except #4 (the canon to which this note refers) are 
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accepted by other textual critics -- but generally applied in very different ways! If Pickering's 
version of Burgon's criteria were applied consistently, then the search for "the original text" 
would be nothing more than an examination of the KX recension. K* is, by Pickering's standard, 
old (the earliest manuscript, E/07, dates from the eighth century); it is always the majority 
reading (according to Frederik Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating 
Manuscript Evidence, Studies & Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1982, 53% of the manuscripts of 
Luke are KX at least in part); its sheer bulk ensures its "catholicity,” "continuity," and "weight," 
and -- by virtue of being Byzantine, and therefore relatively easy -- its readings are 
"reasonable." [back] 


5. Bart D. Ehrman, "The Text as Window: New Testament Manuscripts and the Social History 
of Early Christianity," printed in Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, eds, The Text of the 
New Testament in Contemporary Research (Studies and Documents 46, Eerdmans, 1995), p. 


366. [back] 


6. Eldon J. Epp (in "Decision Points in New Testament Textual Criticism,” printed in Epp and 
Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism 
(Studies and Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993)), pp. 39-42, speaks of "The Crisis of Criteria," 
and even goes so far as to describe the present use of "reasoned eclecticism" as a "cease-fire" 
between the proponents of internal and external criteria (p. 40). This obviously implies an 
earlier state that was nearly a shooting war.... [back] 


7. Kurt Aland & Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, 
2nd Edition, Eerdmans, 1989), p. 281, item 8 -- and elsewhere. [back] 


8. "In short, reasoned eclecticism is not a passing interim method; it is the only way forward. As 
long as our subject matter is, to paraphrase Housman, the human mind and its disobedient 
servants, the fingers, hopes for a more objective method will remain an impossible dream." 
Michael W. Holmes, "Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism,” printed in 
Ehrman and Holmes, p. 349. [back] 
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Critical Editions of the New 
Testament 


Contents: Introduction * Aland: Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum * Bover * Hodges & Farstad * 
Huck * Merk * The "Nestle" text: Nestle editions 1-25 | Nestle-Aland editions 26, 27 * Das 


Societies Edition * Vogels * Westcott & Hort 
Summary: A Comparison of the Various Editions 
Appendix: Latin Editions 


Introduction 


Karl Lachmann (1793-1851) broke with the Textus Receptus in 1831. This, then, was the first 
"critical edition" of the New Testament -- an edition compiled using specific rules based on the 
readings of a significant selection of important manuscripts. Since then, many others have 
appeared. Some of these (Lachmann's own, and that of his younger contemporary Tregelles) 
are now almost completely obscure. Others -- notably those of Westcott and Hort and the 
United Bible Societies -- have exercised great influence. 


Ideally, a critical edition will include an apparatus supplying information about how the readings 
were decided upon. There are, however, critical editions (e.g. that of Westcott & Hort) which do 
not include such information. The list below describes most of the major editions since 
Tischendorf's vital eighth edition. 


Aland: Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum 


Editor. Text and apparatus edited by Kurt Aland. 


Date of Publication. The first edition appeared in 1963. A revised edition, listed as the fourth, 
appeared in 1967; another revised edition, the ninth, came out in 1976. The final major revision, 
the thirteenth, was published in 1985. The first three major editions (officially listed as the first 
through twelfth) use the same basic arrangement of the text; the revisions took place primarily 
in the apparatus. The thirteenth edition entirely recast the work; a new text was adopted and a 
new apparatus created. The structure of the synopsis was unchanged, but otherwise it was an 
entirely new publication. 


The Text. The text of the first twelve editions is essentially that of the early Nestle-Aland 
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editions. With the thirteenth edition, the text was adjusted to match that of the Nestle-Aland 
editions 26th edition. 

The Aland Synopsis is one of the more substantial now available. All four gospels are 
presented in full, and there is a complete text of the Gospel of Thomas (in Latin, English, and 
German; neither Coptic nor Greek texts are offered!). The critical apparatus is also more than 
usually complete; an apparatus is usually supplied wherever a passage is cited, not just at its 
"main" appearance. In addition, the apparatus gives a fairly full list of variants -- many more 
than are found in the equivalent editions of the Nestle-Aland text, and not limited simply to 
harmonization variants. While SQE will not allow the student to completely reconstruct the cited 
manuscripts (especially the minuscules), it includes enough data to allow a valid comparison of 
the various text-types. (This cannot be said of NA27!) 

For compactness, SQE uses the same set of critical symbols as the Nestle text (for details, see 
the picture in that article). 

Unfortunately, the apparatus does have its drawbacks. (We are now referring specifically to the 
recent editions, from the thirteenth on.) For one thing, it has a high number of errors (most of 
them seemingly errors of the press; these are slowly being corrected). The selection of 
witnesses is also questionable. The Byzantine text of the uncial era, for instance, is 
represented by four manuscripts, E F G H. All of these, it should be noted, belong to the Kx 
recension. Thus, although there are more Byzantine witnesses than in the Nestle-Aland edition 
(which offers only K and I), they offer less diversity (of the witnesses in Nestle-Aland, K is a 
member of Family II, while Tis KX). The new minuscules are also an odd lot. Why would 
anyone make 1006 (purely Byzantine) an explicitly cited witness, while omitting 1241 (arguably 
the most Alexandrian minuscule of Luke)? As a final note, we should observe that while SQE 
cites many member of Family 1 (1 and 209, as well as 205, 1582, 2542 not cited explicitly as 
members of the family) and Family 13 (13, 69, 346, 543, 788, 983; note that the best family 
witness, 826, is omitted), it cites them in such a way that the readings of the individual 
manuscripts can only be determined when the manuscript is cited explicitly (that is, if -- say -- 
346 is not cited explicitly on either side of a reading, it may agree either with f!3 or si). 

To sum up, SQE is a good synopsis with a useful critical apparatus, but one should take care 
not to rely upon it too heavily (due both to its inaccuracies and its slightly biased presentation of 
the evidence). 


Bover 


Editor. Text and apparatus edited by José Maria Bover, S.J. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina appeared in 
1943. The first four editions (1943-1959) are essentially identical; the fifth edition of 1977 and 
following (revised by José O'Callaghan Martinez) is slightly different, but primarily in the area of 
the parallel texts. 
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The Text. The Latin text of Bover, until the fifth edition, is simply the Clementine Vulgate (in the 
fifth edition the Neo-Vulgate was substituted and a Spanish version added). Thus the Latin text 
has no critical value. 

The Greek text is somewhat more reputable. It is a fairly typical Twentieth Century product, 
compiled eclectically but with a clear preference for Alexandrian readings (though not as strong 
a preference as is found in the Westcott & Hort and United Bible Societies Edition editions). It 
has been esteemed by some for its balanced critical attitudes; others might view it as having no 
clear guiding principle. 


The Apparatus. Bover's Latin text has no apparatus at all (from the critic's standpoint, there is 
really no reason for it to be there), and the Greek apparatus is limited. Bover's manuscript data, 
like that of Merk, comes almost entirely from von Soden. Like Merk, Bover cites a few 
manuscripts discovered since von Soden's time (papyri up to P22, including the Beatty papyri; 
uncials up to 0207; a few of the minuscules up to 2430, plus a modest handful of lectionaries). 
In construction Bover's apparatus strongly resembles Merk's, using essentially the same 
manuscript groupings and much the same set of symbols. (For an example, see the entry on 
Merk). The most significant difference between the two in their presentation of the data is that 
Bover also lists the readings of the various editions -- T=Tischendorf, S=von Soden, V=Vogels, 
L=Lagrange (Gospels, Romans, Galatians only), M=Merk, H=Westcott & Hort (h=Hort's margin; 
(H)=Hort's text against the margin); W=Weiss; J=Jacquier (Acts only), C=Clark (Acts only), 
A=Allo (1 Cor., Rev. only). 

These critical editions also define the apparatus; Bover only offers manuscript information at 
points where the critical editions disagree. His apparatus is thus much more limited than that of 
Merk or even Nestle. It also shares the defects one would expect from a work based on von 
Soden: Many of the collations are inaccurate or imperfectly reported (for details, see the entry 
on Merk). Bover's transcription of von Soden is somewhat more careful (and often more 
explicit) than Merk's, and is therefore perhaps slightly more reliable. It is, however, less full 
even for the readings it contains -- citing, e.g., fewer fathers (the introduction does not even list 
the fathers cited!) and fewer versions. And Bover has recast Von Soden's groupings a bit -- 
instead of having five sets of witnesses (for Gospels, Acts, Paul, Catholics, Apocalypse), he 
uses the same groupings for Acts, Paul, and Catholics. This is reasonable in one sense -- the 
groupings for the three are fairly similar -- but it makes it harder to use the apparatus, as one is 
always having to look up exceptions (e.g. 1739 files with H in Paul, but | in the other two). Also, 
a warning for those with older eyes: The typeface (at least in some editions) is rather unsuitable 
for the purpose; the symbols | and ] -- keys to understanding the apparatus -- are almost 
indistinguishable. 


Hodges & Farstad 


Editors. Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad 
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Date of Publication. The first edition, The Greek New Testament According to the Majority 
Text, appeared in 1982. A slightly revised second edition appeared in 1985. 


The Text. Unlike most critical editions, that of Hodges and Farstad does not attempt to 
reconstruct the original text on the basis primarily of the earliest manuscripts. Rather, it 
assumes that the Byzantine Majority text is the original text, and reconstructs this text. For the 
most part, this is done by "counting noses" -- looking for the reading which has the highest 
number of supporters (which in the gospels often becomes a matter of printing the reading of 
Kx). In the Apocalypse and the story of the Adulteress, however, H & F resort in a limited way to 
stemmatics, meaning that they print a few readings which, although well-supported, are not the 
majority reading. 

It should be noted that Hodges and Farstad did not assemble their text based on manuscript 
collations; rather, for the most part they simply followed Von Soden's K text and its subgroups 
(which, in their edition, is denoted ‘ft when entirely unified and M when a portion of the type 
defects). Thus the edition may not always represent the actual majority text. Even so, H & F is 
the only edition of the Byzantine text-form to have an apparatus of any sort. This makes it 
useful to anyone who wishes to examine the strength and depth of the Byzantine tradition. (The 
critic does not have to subscribe to the editors' theories to find the edition useful.) The edition 
also serves as a useful demonstration that the Byzantine text-type, although more united than 
any other known type, is not the monolithic entity its opponents sometimes make it out to be. 


The Apparatus. The H & F text has two apparatus. The first, and more important for the 
editors' purposes, is the apparatus of variants within the Byzantine tradition. Here the editors 
list places where the Byzantine tradition divides, even noting some of the strands identified by 
Von Soden (e.g. H & F's M' is von Soden's K'; their M¢ is von Soden's K®¢, etc.) They also note 
the variant readings of the Textus Receptus (demonstrating, incidentally, that the TR is a poor 
representative of the Byzantine type). This first apparatus, which contains relatively few 
readings, has its variants marked in the text with numbers and has lemmata in the margin. 

The second apparatus lists variants between the H & F text and the United Bible Societies 
edition. A quick sample indicates that these are roughly three times as common as variations 
within the Byzantine tradition. For these variants the editors use the same symbols as the 
recent editions of the Nestle-Aland text. 

A handful of witnesses -- Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Ephraemi Rescriptus, and certain 
papyri -- are noted in both apparatus, but their readings are noted only for variants included for 
other reasons. The H & F apparatus gives far less information about these manuscripts than 
even the Nestle apparatus, and cannot be used for textual classification of any specific witness. 
Although the apparatus of H & F is very limited, it serves a useful purpose even to those who 
do not believe in Byzantine priority. It is the only available tool (other than von Soden's cryptic 
edition) for determining if a reading is the Byzantine reading, a Byzantine reading in cases 
where that text divides, or entirely non-Byzantine. This can be important when dealing with 
mixed manuscripts. Also, H & F includes some variants not covered in NA2’, 
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The name "Huck," like the name Nestle, is actually a term for a constellation of editions (in this 
case, of a gospel synopsis rather than a critical edition), with various editors over the years. 
The two, in fact, are almost of an age. Albert Huck published his first synopsis in 1892, but this 
was designed for a particular class and synoptic theory; the third edition of 1906 was the first 
for general use. With the ninth edition of 1936, the book passed from the hands of Albert Huck 
to H. Lietzmann and H. G. Opitz. At this time the text was revised (Huck's own editions were 
based on Tischendorf's text; Lietzmann used a text approximating that of Nestle). The 1981 
edition was taken over by H. Greeven, and the arrangement of pericopes significantly altered. 
Greeven also altered the text, using his own reconstruction rathr than any previous edition. 


Editors. Albert Huck; later taken over by H. Lietzmann, H. G. Opitz, H. Greeven 


Date of Publication. The first edition was published in 1892; a revised third edition came out in 
1906, another revision constituted the fourth edition of 1910. The revised ninth edition of 
Lietzmann-Opitz was published in 1936. Greeven's thirteenth edition appeared in 1981. 


The Text Prior to the appearance of Greeven's edition, Huck could not really be considered in 
any way a critical edition. Huck used Tischendorf's text, Lietzmann a modification of Nestle's. 
Neither editor provided a full-fledged critical apparatus. (Lietzmann admitted to having a 
"limited" apparatus. Not only was the number of variants limited, but fewer than a dozen Greek 
witnesses were cited, and the data on the versions was much simplified.) The value of Huck, at 
that time, lay in the arrangement of the parallel gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke; John was 
not included). This, obviously, was sufficient to keep the book in print for nearly a century, but 
the editions have little value to the textual critic. For this reason, the remainder of this 
discussion will be devoted to Huck-Greeven, which simultaneously provided a new text (edited 
by Greeven), a much fuller apparatus (also by Greeven), and a modification of the synopsis 
itself, including more parallels as well as some portions of the gospel of John. 

The text of the Greeven revision is somewhat problematic. Greeven claims that it averages 
about nine variations per chapter from the UBS/Nestle text. This would be about typical for a 
modern edition -- if anything, it's at the low end of the scale. The problem is, Greeven gives not 
a hint of his critical principles. Nor does Greeven give us a list of differences from UBS. Thus it 
is almost impossible to reconstruct his method. This makes it difficult to know how far to rely 
upon his text. 

The apparatus is as peculiar as the text. In no sense is it complete; the focus in upon parallels, 
almost to the exclusion of other variants. It is at first glance an easy apparatus to read; each 
reading begins with the lemma, followed by its supporters if they are relatively few, then a 
square bracket | followed by the alternate readings and their support; different variation units 
are separated by large spaces and bold vertical lines. Deciphering the list of witnesses is a 
much different matter. Witnesses are grouped by type (though Greeven denies that his groups 
have any actual meaning), and cited by group symbols (e.g. A > are the Lake and Ferrar 
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groups), and are cited in group order. However, Greeven does not list the order of the 
witnesses outside the four groups (Alexandrian, Lake, Ferrar, Soden). Nor are the contents of 
the various fragments listed explicitly. Thus it is almost impossible to be certain which 
manuscripts are actually cited within the notation Ap (referring to all uncited uncials and the 
large majority of minuscules). It is best to trust the apparatus only where it cites a witness 
explicitly. 

The citation of the versions, as opposed to the citing of the Greek witnesses, is excellent. All 
Old Latin witnesses are cited by name, with lacunae indicated. Where the Harklean Syriac 
attests to multiple readings, Greeven shows the nature of each variant. Where the manuscripts 
of the various Coptic versions do not show a consensus, Greeven indicates the number on 
each side of the reading. Unfortunately, the Armenian and Georgian versions are not handled 
with anything like the same precision, but this is no reason to condemn the edition; most others 
treat these versions with equal disdain. 

The list of Fathers cited is quite full and unusully detailed, listing both the language and the 
date of the author, and including at least a handful of Syriac, Coptic, and even Arabic texts as 
well as the Greek and Latin Fathers. A wide variety of Harmonies are also cited (under a 
symbol which implies they are versions of the Diatessaron, though this is not stated). The 
introduction gives a good concise description of these harmonies. 

Great care must be taken to understand Greeven's apparatus, which is strongly dependent not 
only on the order of the witnesses, but on the typographic form in which they are presented 
(e.g. Or does not mean the same thing as Or, even though both refer to Origen). 

To sum up, the apparatus of Greeven is very difficult, though it offers a wide variety of useful 
information, and does not list all the variants one would "expect" to find. Students are therefore 
advised not to rely solely upon it, but to use at least one other source -- both to get a full list of 
variants in a particular gospel and to check one's interpretation of the apparatus for the variants 
it does contain. Greeven can give a sense of the support for a reading. It cannot and does not 
give specifics capable of being transferred to another apparatus. 


Merk 


Editor. Text and apparatus edited by Augustinus Merk, S.J. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, appeared in 
1933. The tenth edition, issued nearly four decades after the editor's death, was published in 
1984. Overall, however, the changes in the edition, in both text and apparatus, have been 
minimal. 


The Text. Merk's Greek text is a fairly typical mid-Twentieth-Century production, an eclectic 
edition which however leans strongly toward the Alexandrian text. The Latin text, as one would 
expect of a Jesuit, is the Clementine Vulgate. 

The Apparatus. The significance of Merk lies not in its text but in its apparatus -- by far the 
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fullest of the hand editions, and accompanied by a serviceable critical apparatus of the Vulgate 
(a noteworthy improvement, in this regard, over the otherwise fairly similar edition of Bover). 
Merk's apparatus is largely that of von Soden, translated into Gregory numbers and slightly 
updated. Merk includes nearly all the variants in von Soden's first two apparatus, and a 
significant number of those in the third. In addition to the manuscripts cited by von Soden, Merk 
cites several manuscripts discovered since von Soden's time (papyri up to P22, including the 
Beatty papyri; uncials up to 0207; minuscules up to 24380, although all but four minuscules and 
three lectionaries are taken from von Soden). Merk also cites certain versions and fathers, 
particularly from the east, not cited in von Soden. 

But this strength is also a weakness. Merk's apparatus incorporates all the errors of von Soden 
(inaccurate collations and unclear citations), and adds errors of its own: inaccurate translation 
of von Soden's apparatus, plus a very high number of errors of the press and the like. Merk 
does not even provide an accurate list of fathers cited in the edition -- e.g. the Beatus of 
Liébana is cited under the symbol "Be," but the list of Fathers implies that he would be cited as 
"Beatus." The Venerable Bede, although cited relatively often (as Beda), is not even included in 
the list of Fathers! The list of such errors could easily be extended (a somewhat more accurate 
list of fathers cited in Merk is found in the article on the Fathers). 

Thus the student is advised to take great care with the Merk. As a list of variants, no portable 
edition even comes close. Every student should have it. But knowing how far to trust it is 
another question. The following table shows a test of the Merk apparatus, based on the 
readings found in the apparatus of UBS4 in three books (Galatians, Philippians, 

1 Thessalonians). The first column lists the manuscript, the second the number of readings for 
which it can be cited, the third the number of places where Merk's apparatus disagrees with the 
UBS apparatus, and the fourth the percentage of readings where they disagree. 


Manuscript Readings Disagreements Percent Disagreement 


P46 45 1 2% 
x 67 0 0% 
A 63 0 0% 
B 63 1 2% 
C 34 1 3% 
D 63 0 0% 
Se 63 7 11% 
6 63 5 8% 
33 63 3 5% 
81 63 1 2% 
104 63 4 6% 
256 59 5 8% 
263 59 8 14% 
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330 59 9 15% 

436 59 9 15% 

462 58 5 9% 

1175 51 4 8% (but see below) 
1319 59 3 5% 

1739 63 1 1% 

1912 63 4 6% 

2127 59 4 7% 


(Note: Data for 330 and 462 taken from the collations by Davies.) 


We should add one caveat, however: Merk does not list where manuscripts such as P46, C, 
and 1175 have lacunae -- in the case of 1175, he cites the manuscript explicitly for certain 
readings where it does not exist! In addition, it is often impossible to tell the readings of the 
manuscripts in the bottom parts of his apparatus, as they are cited as part of a/or re/ p/. Thus 
the table cites 256 for 59 readings instead of the 63 citations for the Old Uncials because there 
are four readings where it is simply impossible to know which reading Merk thinks 256 
supports. 

Still, we see that overall the Merk apparatus is almost absolutely accurate for the Old Uncials 
(though it sometimes fails to note the distinction between first and later hands). Minuscules vary 
in reliability, though there are only three -- 263, 330, and 436 (all members of |@3, which seems 
to have been a very problematic group) -- where Merk's apparatus is so bad as to be of no use 
at all. The conclusion is that students should test the apparatus for any given minuscule before 
trusting it. 

The Merk apparatus, adapted as it is from Von Soden, takes getting used to. The apparatus 
always cites the reading of the text as a lemma, then cites variant(s) from it. Normally 
witnesses will be cited for only one of the two readings; all uncited witnesses are assumed to 
support the other reading. To know which witnesses are cited for a particular reading, however, 
requires constant reference to Merk's list of groups (given in the introduction), as witnesses are 
cited by position within the groups, and often in a shorthand notation -- e.g. 1s means "1 and 
the witness immediately following" -- which in the Gospels is 1582; 1Sss would mean "1 and the 
two witnesses immediately following" (1582 and 2193). 

Note that "1s" is not the same as "1S." 18 means "1 and all manuscripts which follow to the end 
of the group." So where 1s means 1 1582, 18 means 1 1582 2193 (keep in mind, however, that 
if the subgroup is large, not all manuscripts of the group may be intended). 1‘ has yet another 
meaning: from 1 to the end of the major group -- in this case, from 1 to 131. 

All this is not as bad as it sounds, but the student is probably well-advised to practice it a few 
times! 

Other symbols in Merk's apparatus include >, indicating an omission; |, indicating a part of a 
versional tradition (or the Greek side of a diglot where the Latin disagrees); "rel" for "all 
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remaining witnesses," etc. Many of the remaining symbols are obvious (e.g. ~ for a change in 
word order), but the student should be sure to check Merk's introduction in detail, and never 
assume a symbol means what you think it means! 

The example below may make things a little clearer. We begin with the table of witnesess -- in 
this case for Paul. 


Group Witnesses 

H P46 BSCA 1739 424¢ 1908 33 PW 104 326 1175 81 1852(R) HIM(1 2CHb) 048 
062(G) 081(2 C) 082(E) 088(1C) 0142 P10:13-15-16-40 | 

Ca! D(E)G(F) 917 1836 1898 181 88 915 1912 | 

Ca2 6235 1827 1838 467 1873 927 489 2143 | 

920 1835 1845 919 226 547 241 1 460 337 177 1738 321 319 69 462 794 330 

999 1319 2127 256 263 38 1311 436 1837 255 642 218 | 

Cb! 206 429 1831 1758 242 1891 522 2 635 941 1099 | 

Cb? 440 216 323 2298 1872 1149 491 823 35 336 43 | 

Cc! 1518 1611 1108 2138 1245 2005 | 

Cc2 257 383 913 378 1610 506 203 221 639 1867 876 385 2147 | 

K KL | 


Let us take Romans 2:14 as an example. Merk's text (without accents) reads: 

(14)otav yap E€8vn TH LN VOLOV EXOVTH OVGEL TH TOV VOLOD TOLMOLV, OVTOL VOLLOV LN] EXOVTES 
EQVTOLO ELOLV VOLLOG 

In the apparatus we have 

14 yap] Se GI! ar Qo! -- i.e. for yap, the reading of Merk's text, the Greek side of G (but not the 
Latin), the Armenian, and part of Origen read de. All other witnesses support Merk's text. 
Totwolv B SA-1908 104-1852 DS 467 1319-38 436 43 Cl Qp | zo1n rel -- i.e. mo1wotv is 
supported by B, S (=), the witnesses from A to 1908 (=A, 1739, 6, possibly 424**, and 1908), 
the witnesses from 104 to 1852 (=104, 326, 1175, 81, 1852), by D and all other witnesses to 
the end of its group (=D G 917 1836 1898 181 88 915 1912, with perhaps one or two omitted), 
by 467, by the witnesses from 1319 to 38 (=1319 2127 256 263 38), by 436, by 43, by Clement, 
and by Origen. The alternative reading moun is supported by all other witnesses -- i.e. by the 
uncited witnesses in the H group (in this case, P ), by the entire Ca? group except 467, by the 
uncited witnesses of Ca’ (=920, 1835, etc.), by all witnesses of the Cb groups except 43, and 
by all remaining witnesses from 1518 on down to L at the end. 

OvtOL] Ol TOLOvTOL G d t vg Qp! -- i.e. for ovto1 G (and its Latin side g), the old latins d t, the 
vulgate, and part of Origen read o1 totovtor. Again, all other witnesses support Merk's text. 


The Nestle Text 
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The history of the "Nestle" text is complex; the text has undergone one major and assorted 
minor revisions, while the apparatus has been upgraded repeatedly. The sections below outline 
the history of the early versions of the edition, then proceeds to describe the modern form 
(Nestle-Aland 27 and its predecessor Nestle-Aland 26). 


Nestle Editions 1-25 


The first edition of "Nestle" was prepared in 1898 by Eberhard Nestle (1851-1913). It was not 
really a critical text; Nestle simply compared the current editions of Westcott & Hort, 
Tischendorf, and Weymouth. The reading found in the majority of these editions became the 
reading of the text (if the three disagreed, Nestle adopted the middle reading). The apparatus 
consisted variant readings from the three texts (plus a few variants from Codex Bezae). 


The text was slightly revised with the third edition, when the text of Bernhard Weiss was 
substituted for that of Weymouth. With some further slight revisions, this remained the "Nestle" 
text through the twenty-fifth edition. 


The nature of "Nestle" changed radically with the thirteenth edition of 1927. This edition, under 
the supervision of Eberhard Nestle's son Erwin Nesile (1883-1972), for the first time fully 
conformed the text to the majority reading of WH/Tischendorf/Weiss. It also added in the 
margin the readings of von Soden's text. But most importantly, it included for the first time a 
true critical apparatus. 


Over the following decades the critical apparatus was gradually increased, and was checked 
against actual manuscripts to a greater extent (much of this was the work of Kurt Aland, whose 
contributions first began to appear in the twenty-first edition of 1952). More manuscripts were 
gradually added, and more variants noted. It should be observed, however, that the "Nestle" 
apparatus remained limited; often no more than five or six manuscripts were noted for each 
variant (it was exceedingly rare to find more than twelve, and those usually comprehended 
under a group symbol); most manuscripts were cited only sporadically; the Byzantine text was 
represented by the Textus Receptus (kK); the Egyptian text (H) was cited under an inadequate 
group symbol. Also, the apparatus included fewer variants than might be hoped -- not only 
fewer variants than von Soden and Tischendorf (which was to be expected), but also fewer 
variants than Merk. Even the readings of Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, the papyri, and the Textus 
Receptus were inadequately noted. 


In addition, some regard the form of the apparatus as a difficulty. Instead of noting the text of 
variants in the margin, a series of symbols are inserted in the text. The advantages of this 
system are brevity (the apparatus is smaller) and also, to an extent, clarity; the scope of 
variants can be seen in the text. (Though the reason appears to have been rather different: the 
Nestle apparatus was as it was because the editors continued to use the original plates of the 
text, meaning that any apparatus had to fit in a fairly small space.) 
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The illustration below illustrates several of the major features of the Nestle apparatus, along 
with some explanations. The form of the apparatus resembles that of the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh editions, but the same symbols are used in all editions. 


Many of the aforementioned 
problems were removed in 
the completely redone 
Twenty-sixth edition: 


Nestle-Aland 
Editions 26-27 


The twenty-sixth edition of 
Nestle-Aland, published in 
1979, was the first to be 
produced entirely under the 
supervision of Kurt Aland. 
The result was very nearly a 
new book. 


The Text. The text of NA26 
is, in all major respects, the 
same as that of the United 
Bible Societies Edition, of 
which Aland was an editor. 
The only differences lie in 
matters not directly 
associated with textual 


o Indicates thatthe tallowing word is to be omitted 

O.” Indicates thatthe words between the symbols are to be omitted 
T Indicates thatthe word(s) in the margin are to be added 

: 


Indicates thatthe word(s) in the margin are to be substituted for that 


in the test 

Indicates thatthe word(s) in the margin are to be substituted for 
those in the text 

* Indicates thatthe word order is to be altered as in the margin 


The sample below shows what a portion ofthe Neste apparatus 
might look like. In the apparatus (op) the synbols used in the text 
are cOlouwed in the apparatus below, comment are coloured 


1 BiBace yeverews “Iycou Xproteu? uLou Acid TuLoew 
"ABpodu. 2? ABoagy éyevvygev tov Ioadn, “loadK Be" 
EyevvTCey tov TaKcep, lana de éyevvycev tov Touday 
oa * 4 om 4 > 4 f wooo oa 
KGL Touc déeAbouc Toutou. 3 loudac Ge Evevvncey Tov 


1°B indeates that B(only) rearrangesthe wordsinthe oder Xprotoy Iqooy | 
°L pc indicates that Landatew other, eager wittesses omit uiow ABpooy « 

2 orlocors & indicates hate fonh!| reads tor ooo forl oor de | 

°B D a indicatesthat B.D anda selection oF others omit toy | 9 BL age sa 
pe | a7) DW f) £13 33 We latt sy indicatesthat that B,L, 892, the 
Sahidic Coptic, anda tew kage rwitiesses omit cuto wy teword sfound in Pl, NX, 
DW fammibyl (f 4), famille (f 23), 33, the majority text (Oe) ana the witesees 
included init feg. KT, AF, 28, 565,579, 1010, 1241, 1424) latt (the 
Latin tradition), and sy (Phe Syrias tradition} 


criticism, such as accents, 
punctuation, and 
arrangement of paragraphs. The characteristics of the text are described under the section on 
the UBS edition. 


Mote: Example is artificial. Mo resemblance to actual variants is intended. 


The Apparatus. The apparatus of NA26 is equally radically revised. Instead of the haphazard 
citation of witnesses found in the earlier editions, a select list of witnesses is cited for all 
readings. The witnesses cited include all papyri, all early uncials, and a selection of late uncials 
and minuscules -- usually about twenty witnesses for each reading. The most important of 
these witnesses, the papyri and the early uncials, are cited explicitly. (In the twenty-seventh 
edition, certain important minuscules -- 33, 1739, 1881, 2427 -- are elevated to the ranks of the 
explicitly cited witnesses.) The remaining witnesses, mostly Byzantine or mixed, are cited 
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explicitly only when they differ from the Byzantine text; otherwise they are contained within the 
Majority Text symbol Eid. An example of the use of the Majority Text symbol is shown in the 
example above. 

This apparatus offers distinct advantages. It cites many important manuscripts in a minimum of 
space, and is quite convenient to use once one becomes accustomed to it. In addition, the 
Nestle-Aland apparatus is probably the most accurate since Tischendorf. The several 
appendices offer additional useful information, e.g. about the differences between the major 
twentieth century editions. The margin has a much fuller set of cross-references than most 
comparable editions, and includes several ancient systems of enumeration. 

There are still a few drawbacks. Some witnesses have lacunae which are not noted in the 
appendix. The reader may therefore assume, falsely, that a witness agrees with the majority 
text when in fact it is defective. (This was a particular problem in the twenty-sixth edition with 
33, which is often illegible. This was solved in the twenty-seventh edition by citing 33 explicitly. 
However, the even more problematic 1506 is still not cited explicitly. In addition, the Nestle text 
does not list lacunae precisely; when it says, e.g., that 81 lacks Acts 4:8-7:17, 17:28-23:9, it 
means that it lacks those verses in their entirety. The verses on the edge of these lacunae -- 
Acts 4:7, 7:18, 17:27, 23:10 -- will almost certainly be fragmentary, so one cannot trust citations 
from silence in those verses.) 

The set of variants in NA2S is still relatively limited; with minor exceptions, only those variants 
found in NA29 are cited in NA26. The thorough critic will therefore need to use a fuller edition -- 
Tischendorf, Von Soden, or Merk -- to examine the full extent of variation in the tradition. 
Students are also advised to remember that Nestle-Aland cites only Greek and Latin fathers. 
The eastern tradition is entirely ignored. Those wishing to know the text of Ephraem, say, will 
have to turn to another source. 


Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus 


Editor. Volume 1 (Catholic Epistles) edited by K. Junack and W. Grunewald; Volume 2 
(Romans, Corinthians) edited by K. Junack, E. Guting, U. Nimtz, K. Witte; additional volimes 
forthcoming. 


Date of Publication. Ongoing. First volume published 1986. 


The Text. This is not truly a critical text; in one sense it is not a text at all. A continuous text 
(that of the United Bible Societies Edition) is printed, but this is followed by continuous texts of 
the various papyri extant for the particular passage. 

The significance of this edition, therefore, is not for its text but for its apparatus, which is the 
fullest collection of the texts of the papyri and uncials now known. It is also esteemed as highly 
accurate. 

The apparatus in general falls into three parts: The text (as found in UBS and any extant 
papyri), the commentary on the papyri (describing their readings as well as information on early 
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editions), and the full apparatus, noting readings of all papyri and uncials extant for this 
passage. 

It should be noted that the edition is not a true collation of the uncials, though it is a full 
transcription of the papyri. While every significant variant in the uncials is noted, spelling and 
orthographic variants are not noted, nor peculiar forms used in the manuscripts (e.g. the text 
does not note places where D/06 confuses the endings -9¢ and -@a). 

The apparatus of the Auf Papyrus edition is unusually simple and straightforward. The three 
basic sections of the apparatus are shown in the sample below (adapted, obviously, from the 
apparatus for Philippians 1:1. This is the actual apparatus, save that it has been reset for on- 
screen clarity and omits all sections not relevant to Philippians 1:1). 


‘em IIPOE BIAITTITIHEH OY? 
re | PALIT Lous 
? ee The Basic Text: 
The UBS reading, with the 
readings of P46 below (in 


smaller type). 


ala TMavaog cat Tiodeog BouAo. Xprotou Inaou 
sy \P TowAOS = KL TeLWOHeog Soul AOL pfu Lip 


11 Tlaoiw tei ayiow év Xpiotea “Tnoou tog ofa 
i 5 PP cone avoikehl ..[. ..] [ 


The Commentary, 
describing the details of 
what the papyri read, 
sy (169,21) Auf den Gelaterbrief und die entsprechenden including comments on 
stichometischen Angaben folgt die Uberschnift zum Phil, diedurchje | Previous editions. Note 
drei Zierstiche ober- und unterhalb hervorgehoben ward. — Ea. pr.*: that, had other papyri 
IPOS BLATTTHSIO YE, aber der Schlubstich des cisteuerkemen. contained this passage, 
(22,88 pr.* bfowkon] (23) Keme Lesung in 2a pr*.... their readings would also 
have been discussed under 
separate heads. 


11 év @itnnee ov eniseonow Kai &iaKevere, 


inser. Tpog @varmmmouc Pe ABP TK F O48" 049 0142 0160 0151; 
apyere THoc Panna OD apyerea moog Pama FG; 


Toc ATM oows emonoar OFS; Teri. emooroAo em onan The Apparatus, showing 


Tpog AM oous (78; tou pop enootoAoy Tear the major readings of both 
eMotoAr mac Pvanmotousg rou mevenovl] eulov emorary papyri and uncials. The 
TpOg FATA oLous P; omit Be O66 section for Philippians 1:1 


is exceptional in that it has 
a part both for the book title 
and the text itself. Most 
pages will show only one 
part. 


11 Xpotoulyoou PY x BOM 27FG KL PF 049 OBB OFS 0142 0150 
0161 C278: eg. O46; moert A] me... Iryoov* | ov 0180 
(home beveaton] | ruvem ok OTIOLC B*p? KP! os 
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The first section, at the top of the page, shows the readings of P46 in detail, setting them off 
against the UBS text. Note that the apparatus shows even the page layout (e.g. the line ITPOX 
®IAINIIHZIOYY is page 168, line 21. This is noted with the notation "|168.21"), Where the text of 
the papyrus agrees exactly with the UBS text for a given word, this is noted with the ditto mark 
(,,). If there is any difference, or if some of the letters in the papyrus are uncertain or illegible, 
the word is spelled out, with (as is normal) dots below letters indicating uncertainty and letters 
in brackets [ ] indicating lacunae. Observe that P46 is totally defective for the final words of 
verse 1, and so there is no text cited below the UBS text for that line. 

Below the actual text is the discussion, describing the actual readings and the differences 
between editions. Notice, first, the discussion of order, followed by the discussion of individual 
lines. So, e.g, we learn that the Kenyon edition (Ed. pr.2) omitted the terminal sigma of 
@®IAITIIHXIOY: in the title, as well as the two uncertain vowels of dovAot1 in line 22 and all 
letters in line 23. 

Below the discussion of the papyri we see the actual apparatus. This is exceptionally clear and 
easy to understand. To begin with, it lists a// papyri and uncials which contain the passage 
(though lacunae in the uncials are not noted with the fullness of the papyri). The apparatus is 
straightforward: Every variant starts with a lemma (the UBS text of the variant in question), 
along with a list of supporters if appropriate. This is followed by the variant reading(s) with their 
supporters. 

Again, we should note what this edition is not. It is not, despite the very full apparatus (which 
genuinely invites comparison to Tischendorf, save that it is restricted to readings found in 
papyri and uncials), a collation. Since the orthographic variants of the uncials are not noted, 
you cannot use it to reconstruct the actual text of an uncial. And if you wish a collation of a 
papyrus, you will have to do it yourself. Finally, if you wish to know which corrector of an uncial 
gave rise to a correction, you may have to refer to another edition. 

Despite these drawbacks, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus is one of the most useful tools 
available -- the first real step in many years toward a full critical apparatus of the Epistles. It's 
most unfortunate that it is priced so high; this volume should be on every textual critic's desk, 
not confined to seminary libraries. 


Souter 


Editor. Critical apparatus by Alexander Souter; the text itself is considered to be that underlying 
the English Revised Version of 1881. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, Novvm Testamentvm Graece, appeared in 1910. A 
revised edition (offering, e.g., the evidence of the Beatty papyri) was released in 1947. 


The Text. The text of Souter is that of Archdeacon Edwin Palmer, and is considered to be the 
Greek text underlying the English Revised Version. This produced a rather curious edition. To 
begin with, the scholars responsible for the RV were mandated to make the fewest possible 
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changes in the text of the King James Version. It was decided that changes in the text could 
only be made by a two-thirds majority of the committee. 

What is more, the committee had a rather haphazard method for determining the original text, 
allowing Hort (who generally favoured the Alexandrian text) and Scrivener (who preferred a 
more Byzantine text) to state their cases, then choosing between the two. The result is a text 
which frequently follows Hort, but sporadically adopts Byzantine readings as well. 

Palmer's method exacerbated this problem. Since he wished to keep the text as close as 
possible to the KJV and the Textus Receptus, he made only the minimal number of revisions to 
the Greek text. Thus the text of Souter always follows the TR at points of variation which cannot 
be rendered in English, while more often than not following the text of Westcott & Hort at points 
where the variation affects the sense of the passage. 

At least, this is what commentaries on the edition say. Interestingly, Souter's introduction does 
not mention Palmer. Even more interesting, a check reveals that the text of the Apocalypse was 
not prepared by this method; it regularly goes against the TR in variants which have no 
significance in English. | do not know the source of Souter's text of that book. 

Still, that leaves 26 books largely based on the Textus Receptus. For this reason, critical 
editors rarely pay much attention to the text of Souter. The apparatus is another matter. 


The Apparatus. Souter's apparatus lists only a limited number of variants (perhaps a third the 
number found in Nestle-Aland). The apparatus is, however, exceptionally clear and easy to use 
(which is fortunate, since the introduction consists of a mere two and a half pages, in Latin). 
The reading of the text is given, usually followed by its support (in the order papyri, uncials, 
minuscules, version, fathers; Souter does not classify witnesses). The variant readings and 
their support follow (in some readings where the variant is thinly supported, the evidence for the 
text is not listed). 

A noteworthy feature of Souter's apparatus is the degree of detail it gives about the Fathers. 
These are cited in careful and specific detail. This is one of the best features of Souter's edition. 
The revised edition of Souter cites papyri through P48, uncials through 0170, minuscules 
through 2322, a full list of versions (including Armenian, Gothic, Georgian, and Ethiopic), and 
nearly two hundred fathers of all eras. The Byzantine text is cited under the symbol . 


Swanson 


Editor. Critical apparatus and parallels compiled by Reuben J. Swanson. The text is that of the 
United Bible Societies edition. 


Date of Publication. Published in several volumes, and ongoing. The first volume, The 
Horizontal Line Synopsis of the Gospels, Greek Edition; Volume |. The Gospel of Matthew, was 
published in 1982 (and has since been republished with the text of Codex Vaticanus replacing 
the original text). At present, the four gospels and the Acts have been published (in separate 
volumes), and Paul is underway. 
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The Text. The Greek text of Swanson, as noted, is that of the UBS edition (now being replaced 
by Vaticanus), and has no independent interest. The value of Swanson lies in its bulky but 
extremely clear apparatus. 


The Apparatus. Swanson's apparatus, in the gospels, consists of three parts: Texts with 
parallels, critical apparatus, and list of Old Testament allusions (the later simply a list of the 
Gospel verses and the Old Testament passages they cite). 

The apparatus of parallels is perhaps the simplest of any now available. The first line of the text 
is that of the Gospel under consideration. (This text can readily be recognized by the typeface; 
in Matthew, e.g.,it is underlined.) Below it are the texts of the other gospels. This arrangement 
in parallel lines has the advantage of allowing much easier comparison with the other gospels. 
The parallels are pointed up by the type, since places where the other gospels match the 
chosen edition are printed in the same style. The example below illustrates the point for the 
opening words of Matthew 9:1 and its parallels in Mark 5:18, Luke 8:37b. 


M 9.1 Kou eupao €l6 TAOLOV 
Mk 5.81 KQL EULBOLVOVTOG HVTOD ELD TO TAOLOV 


TOPEKQAEL LOTOV O SALLLOVLOBELO 
L 8.37b &vTOO d¢ euBao €l6 TAOLOV P 


The apparatus is equally straightforward (and equally bulky). The apparatus for the above line 
of text, for instance, appears as follows, showing the full text of all the witnesses Swanson 
cites, including variations in spelling: 


M9. 1 eupao E16  TAOLOV MBL 1.565.1582 
eupao e1o TO zAo1ov O INGove C* 
euBac 9 MOOVS gig tO zroLoVv cc 
EUR ao elo TO TAOLOV FFKWII 
EVBQAO 4 Inoove £5 TAOLOV @* 
EVBQAO 4 Inoove £5 TAOLOV @¢ 
EUuBao E16  TAOLOV 13 


This strength of Swanson is also a weakness, as it results in absolutely massive volumes. 
Swanson's volume of Matthew, for instance, requires 362 pages of text and apparatus. Taking 
page size into account, this is 15.4 square metres of paper surface. By comparison, the Aland 
synopsis of all four gospels takes only 29.1 square metres, and manages to include more 
material (more manuscripts in the apparatus, if perhaps a poorer selection; citations from non- 
canonical gospels and other sources; a fuller set of cross-references, etc.) 

The list of witnesses cited in Swanson is, in many ways, superior to the various Aland editions. 
It is a relatively short list, omitting fragmentary manuscripts and (for obvious reasons, given the 
nature of the apparatus) versions and fathers, but the witnesses are generally balanced (as 
opposed to the Aland apparatus, which is biased toward the Alexandrian text and heavily 
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biased against the Byzantine). Again taking Matthew as an example, it includes the earliest 
Alexandrian witnesses (# B C L), the one and only "Western" witness (D), several leading 
"Caesarean" witnesses (© 1 13 28 565 1582), two important mixed witnesses (P45 W), and 
(most unusually) an adequate set of Byzantine witnesses (A E F G K Y II). While the apparatus 
contains some errors (inevitable in a project of such scope), it is generally accurate, and 
contains details not found in any other critical edition. It is also interesting to examine a 
passage such as Matthew 15:22, where the Nestle text seems to indicate a fairly stable 
tradition (no variant with more than four readings), but Swanson reveals no fewer than thirteen 
variants in this passage, despite only fifteen of his witnesses being extant. 


Tasker 


Editors. Text and apparatus compiled by R. V. G. Tasker based on the version translated in 
the New English Bible. 


Date of Publication. The New English Bible itself aopeared in 1961; Tasker's retroversion into 
Greek, The Greek New Testament, Being the Text Translated in The New English Bible, 
appeared in 1964. (As noted, Tasker's text is a retroversion; for the most part the NEB 
committee did not actually prepare a text.) 


The Text. As has often been the case when a text is compiled by a translation committee, 
Tasker's text is rather uneven. It has been admitted that the reading adopted is often simply 
that preferred by the person who first attempted a translation. The result is a text largely 
Alexandrian (normally following the pre-UBS Nesile text on which it is largely based), but with 
odd mixtures of "Western" and Byzantine readings depending on the opinions of the 
translators. This text, since it does not adhere to any textual theory or display much coherence, 
has not met with widespread approval. 


The Apparatus. Tasker's apparatus is very limited; it discusses only the few hundred variants 
noted in the NEB margin. Only a handful of manuscripts (including 11 papyri up to P91, 27 
uncials up to 0171, and 44 minuscules up to 2059) are cited, and those sporadically. It is a rare 
note that cites more than ten manuscripts. On the other hand, the notes do describe why the 


committee adopted the reading it did -- a useful practice since adopted by the UBS committee 
in its supplementary volume. 


Tischendorf 


Editors. Text and apparatus edited by Constantin von Tischendortf. 


Date of Publication. Tischendorf published no fewer than eight major editions in his life, as 
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well as abridged editions and various collations and facsimiles. His magnum opus, however, 
was the Editio octava critica maior (1869-1872), which remains unsurpassed as a complete 
edition of the New Testament text. 


The Text. Tischendorf's text is eclectic, though Tischendorf did not have a detailed textual 
theory. In practice he had a strong preference for the readings of his discovery %, especially 
where it agreed with D. His text thus has something of a "Western" tinge, although it is 
generally Alexandrian (insofar as that text was known in the mid-Nineteenth century, before B 
was made widely known). The resulting text, therefore, is not held in particularly high regard; 
the value of Tischendorf lies in... 


The Apparatus. Tischendorf's apparatus was, in its time, comprehensive, and it remains the 
most complete available. It cited all major readings of all major manuscripts, offering the 
evidence of almost all known uncials, plus noteworthy readings of many minuscules, the 
versions, and the Fathers. 

Tischendorf's apparatus is generally easy to read, particularly if one knows Latin. A lemma is 
cited for all variants. If each variant has significant support, the evidence for the text is listed 
following the lemma, followed by the variant reading(s) and their support. If the variant is 
supported by only a few witnesses, the variant reading is cited immediately after the lemma. 
So, for example, in Gal 1:4 the apparatus reads: 


mept cum %*ADEFGKLP al°° fere syrP Or!.238 etc ... ¢ (= Gb Sz) vmep cum 8B 17. 67** al sat 


This translates as mepi, the reading of Tischendorf's text (read also by the uncited editions, i.e. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf’) is supported by the uncials %* A D E(=D@>s) F G K L P and about 
fifty other witnesses plus the Harklean Syriac (syr?) and the cited text of Origen. The variant 
vmep is supported by the Textus Receptus (<) and the editions of Griesbach and Scholz; by X°, 
B, 17 (=33), 67** (=424¢), by many other Greek witnesses, and by the cited text of Ignatius. 
The greatest single difficulty with Tischendorf's apparatus is the nomenclature. Tischendorf 
died before he could finish his introduction, so many of the witnesses cited were difficult to 
identify (this is particularly true of the Fathers, cited by a complex system of abbreviations). 
Another complication is attributions; Tischendorf lived in the nineteenth century, and even he 
did not have the time or the resources to verify everything he cited (nor could he always identify 
the manuscripts cited in prior editions). So one often encounters a notation such as "6 ap Scri" 
(i.e. 6 according to Scrivener) or "cop™S ap Mill et Wtst" (i.e. a manuscript of the [Bohairic] 
Coptic according to Mill and Wettstein). An introduction supplying much of the needed 
background was supplied by Caspar Rene Gregory in 1894, but it is worth remembering that 
Tischendorf wrote before Gregory revised the manuscript numbering system. Thus almost all 
minuscules (except in the Gospels), and even some of the uncials, have the wrong numbers. In 
Paul, for instance, the minuscules most often cited include 17, 31, 37, 39, 46, 47, 67, 71, 73, 
80, and 115; in modern notation, these are 33, 104, 69, 326, 181, 1908, 424, 1912, 441+442, 
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436, and 103. In addition, the names used for the versions have sometimes changed (e.g. syrP 
is the Harklean version, not the Peshitta!). To make matters worse, Tischendorf often did not 
even use numbers for manuscripts; the sigla for more recently-discovered documents often 
consists of a letter and a superscript indicating a collator, e.g. aS°’ means the "a" manuscript 
collated by scr=Scrivener. This is the manuscript we know as 206. Most of the manuscripts 
cited under these symbols are relatively unimportant, but it is worth noting that loti=pscr is the 
important minuscule 81. 

To save space, in the Gospels Tischendorf cites a group of uncials as unc9; these represent a 
block of Byzantine uncials. 

In addition to manuscripts, Tischendorf cites the readings of earlier editions: the Stephanus and 
Elzevir editions of the Textus Receptus, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf's own 
previous edition). (In fact, Tischendorf's editio minor includes only those variants where these 
editions disagree.) Tischendorf also gives more explicit Latin evidence than most editions; see 
the notes on Tischendorf under the Latin Editions. 


United Bible Societies Edition 


Editors. Original edition compiled by Kurt Aland, Matthew Black, Bruce M. Metzger, and Allen 
Wikgren; Carlo M. Martini joined the committee for the second and third editions; the fourth 
edition was prepared by Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, Johannes Karavidopoulos, Martini, and 
Metzger. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, The Greek New Testament, appeared in 1966. The 
second edition, slightly revised, appeared in 1968. The third edition (1975) contained a 
significantly revised text (now generally cited as UBS or GNT) and a slightly revised apparatus. 
The fourth edition (1993) has the same text as the third, but a significantly revised apparatus. 


The Text. The UBS3 text, which is also shared by the 26th and 27th editions of Nestle-Aland 
was prepared by a committee. As a result, it has few of the erratic readings which might be 
found in the text of a single editor (a fact which has been in large measure responsible for its 
widespread adoption). On the other hand, it is a strongly eclectic text, with no clear textual 
theory behind it. In general it follows the Alexandrian witnesses, and is closer to the Westcott & 
Hort text than most of the other modern editions, but it is not as radically Alexandrian as 
Westcott and Hort. 

The supplementary volume to the edition describes how the committee decided its text -- but 
only by example. The volume gives details on how the committee chose many readings -- but 
makes no attempt to describe the theories followed by the five editors. Nor do we know how the 
individual editors voted on the various readings (except for the handful of readings where they 
have filed signed "minority opinions"). We have very little real sense how the text came about. 


The Apparatus. The apparatus of UBS is extremely limited; it is concerned only with variants 
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"meaningful for translators." In any given chapter of a book, one can expect to find only a half 
dozen or so variants. Thus the apparatus can in no sense be considered complete. 

On the other hand, the apparatus is easy to use and very full. For each reading, all papyri, all 
early uncials, and a handful of late uncials are cited, as are several dozen minuscules, an 
assortment of lectionaries, a number of versions, and a wide selection of fathers. All witnesses 
are explicitly cited for all variants, usually in the order papyri, uncials, minuscules, lectionaries, 
versions, fathers. (There are a few minor exceptions to this; lectionaries are generally grouped 
under the symbol Lect, and in the fourth edition certain uncials are listed following the symbol 
Byz, denoting the Byzantine text.) 

Care must be taken with the list of witnesses, however. UBS'-UBSS contain lists of uncials and 
minuscules cited; however, many of the uncials (e.g. E F G H of the gospels) are cited only 
exceptionally (this even though the list implies they are cited fully), and many of the minuscules 
are cited for only part of their content. The correct list of minuscules cited for each section of 
UBS3 is as follows: 


e Gospels: (family 1) (family 13) 28 33 565 700 892 1009 1010 1071 1079 1195 1216 1230 
1241 1242 1253 1344 1365 1546 1646 2148 2174 

e Acts: 33 81 88 104 181 326 330 436 451 614 629 630 945 1241 1505 1739 1877 2127 
2412 2492 2495 

e Paul: 33 81 88 104 181 326 330 436 451 614 629 630 1241 1739 1877 1881 1962 1984 
1985 2127 2492 2495 

e Catholics: 33 81 88 104 181 326 330 436 451 614 629 630 945 1241 1505 1739 1877 
1881 2127 2412 2492 2495 

e Revelation: 1 94 1006 1611 1828 1854 1859 2020 2042 2053 2065 2073 2081 2138 
2344 2432 


This problem has been reversed in UBS4, which explicitly lists which minuscules are cited for 
which sections -- but no longer lists the actual contents of the manuscripts. This information 
must now be gathered from other sources. 


Vogels 


Editors. Heinrich Joseph Vogels. 


Date of Publication. Original Greek text published 1920; Latin parallel added 1922; final 
edition published 1955. 


The Text. It's hard to imagine a critic who would rate this text highly. The editing principle, if 
there is one, seems to have been "choose the Alexandrian reading unless the Byzantine is 
easier." This is especially true in the gospels, where the Byzantine element is very strong 
(almost strong enough that we could call it a Byzantine edition for those books), but has some 
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truth elswhere also. The text has many major agreements with the Byzantine text (e.g. 
Colossians 2:2, where Vogels chooses the Byzantine reading against the united opinions of 
every modern editor), but also curious agreements with the Alexandrians. It is thus the most 
Byzantine of the major editions, with some influence from Von Soden, but not Byzantine 
enough to be considered even faintly a Majority Text edition. 


The Latin side, as one would expect of a Roman Catholic scholar, is the Clementine Vulgate. 


The Apparatus. The apparatus is as frustrating as the text. The number of variants cited is at 
the low end of adequate, the number of witnesses cited is small -- and the minuscules are cited 
by Tischendorf numbers! 


It's not hard to read the apparatus; it uses the fairly standard system of citing the lemma, then a 
bracket ], then the variant readings, then their support. Vertical bars | separate the variants. The 
real question is, why would anyone want to use the apparatus? If you're going to have to deal 
with Tischendorf numbers anyway, why not use Tischendorf (since it's now available online)? 


The Latin apparatus records a handful of variants, but without indication of the manuscript 
tradition behind them (it could be Amiatinus or it could be most of the tradition); it's even less 
use than the Greek apparatus. 


Westcott & Hort 


Editors. Brooke Foss Westcott (1825-1901) and Fenton John Anthony Hort (1828-1892) 


Date of Publication. The text was published in 1881 (under the title The New Testament in the 
Original Greek; an Introduction [and] Appendix, authored by Hort, appeared in 1882 (revised 
edition by F. C. Burkitt in 1892). 


The Text. The WH text is a very strongly Alexandrian text -- so much so that Hort has been 
accused of constructing his text simply by looking for the reading of Codex Vaticanus. The 
situation is not that simple; a better statement would be to say that the edition used B as a 
proof text. Hort (who was the chief architect of the textual theory of the book) would follow other 
witnesses if the internal evidence was sufficiently strong. The most noticeable instance of this is 
the famous Western Non-Interpolations. Still, it is fair to say that Hort's text falls closer to B than 
that of any other critical edition. It is, in fact, the one New Testament edition which approaches 
the method, used in some forms of non-Biblical criticism, of editing from a proof text. 


The Apparatus. The WH edition has no true critical apparatus; not one manuscript is cited in 
the main body of the edition. There are a few variant readings in the margin; these are readings 
where the editors disagreed on the text or were very uncertain of the original readings. They 
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also have a list of "interesting" variants. In neither apparatus do they supply a list of witnesses. 
The only textual evidence they give is in the discussion of readings in their /ntroduction [and] 
Appendix, and even these are difficult to use as manuscripts are (inevitably) cited using 
Tischendorf numbers. 


The lack of an apparatus in WH has been criticised by some. This is rather unfair in context. 
They worked very shortly after Tischendorf published his eighth edition; they had nothing to add 
to it. (As both men were caught up in academic and pastoral duties, they did not have the 
leisure to go and examine manuscripts in odd places. In any case, all manuscripts known to be 
valuable, save B itself, had been studied by Tischendorf.) The problem with the WH edition is 
not its lack of an apparatus, but the fact that the coordinated apparatus (Tischendort's) is now 
hard to find and hard to read. 


The WH edition has another interesting feature: Some dozens of readings are obelized as 
"primitive errors" -- i.e. passages where the original reading is no longer preserved in the extant 
manuscripts. Westcott and Hort did not see fit, in these cases, to print conjectural emendations 
(they printed what they regarded as the oldest surviving reading), but the presentation of their 
data makes it clear that they felt it to be needed in these passages. 


Summary: A Comparison of the Various 
Editions 


This section offers various comparisons of the materials in the sundry editions, to show the 
qualities of each edition. (Note: Some editions, such as Swanson, are not included in certain of 
the comparisons, because they count variants in different ways.) 


For a truly detailed comparison of the major editions for the book of Colossians, see the 
Sample Apparatus of Colossians. 


Statistic 1: Variants Per Chapter 


Let's take a few selected chapters, and count how many variants are cited in each chapter by 
the various editions (note: variants are usually but not quite always counted based on the way 
the editor divides them; the fact that SQE'8 and Huck/Greeven both show 76 variants in 
Matthew 10, for instance, does not mean that they have the same variants or even include 
similar classes of variants, just that they have about as many separate citations in the 
apparatus): 
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Sample 1: Matthew 10 


Edition = =——‘|Variantsin Apparatus 
‘Aland: SQE ed. 13 |76 (as shown on pp. 138-149) 
Bover  —|21. showing ms. support; 2 more where only editors cited 
‘Hodges & Farstad |10 MT variants; 19 MT vs. UBS variants 
[Huck/Greeven 76 (as shown on pp. 57-60)* 

Merk 55 (+27 variants in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 9 (4800 
Nestle-Alanded 2550 
Nestle-Alanded. 27/58 
Souter 120 
Tasker OT 
Tischendorf =| 147 

UBSEd.3 0B 
UBSEd4 2 
Westcott & Hort 4 with marginal variants, 3 "noteworthy rejected” 


* For comparison, the equivalent sections in Huck/Lietzmann show 5 variants 


Sample 2: Mark 2 


Edition  =—‘'|Variantsin Apparatus 
Aland: SQE ed. 13 _ 109 (as shown on pp. 60-66) 

over —_—[36 showing ms. support; 3 more where only editors cited 
‘Hodges & Farstad |11 MT variants; 46 MT vs. UBS variants 
[Huck/Greeven 102 (as shown on pp. 49-66)* 

Merk 70 (+27 variants in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 9 [4700 
Nestle-Alanded. 25/50 | 
Nestle-Alanded.27|48 
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Souter |B 
Tasker = None 
Tischendorf 140 
UBSEd.3 0 100 
UBSEd.4 00 |B 
Westcott & Hort —_|13 with marginal variants, 1 "noteworthy rejected" 


* For comparison, the equivalent sections in Huck/Lietzmann show 12 variants 


Sample 3: John 18 


Edition =—“'|Variantsin Apparatus 
Aland: SQE ed. 13 |96 (as shown on pp. 455-475) 
[Bover —*|36 showing MS support; 1 more where only editors listed 
Hodges & Farstad |13 MT variants; 40 MT vs. UBS variants 
Merk = 65 (+32 variants in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 0 (4200 
Nestle-Alanded. 25/4900 
Nestle-Alanded 2772. | 
Souter 8 
Tasker 4 
Tischendorf ——|162 

UBSEd.3 00 4 
UBSEd.4 00 |B 
Westcott & Hort —_|7 with marginal variants, 1 "noteworthy rejected” 


Sample 4: Acts 6 


Edition ‘Variants in Apparatus 
Bover B 
Hodges & Farstad 3 MT variants; 5 MT vs. UBS variants 
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Merk = 37 (+11 variants in the Latin parallel) 
Nestleed 1824 °«2CO~*~C“CS~—“‘—<CSCS*:CS*S 
Nestle-Alanded 2527. 
Nestle-Alanded 2726 
Suter 9 
Tasker = ~~«(Nonest—<“Ss~s‘“‘—s*S*S*S 
Tischendot =78t—i(“‘séS*S”SSSSC™S 
UBSEd3. 8 St=<“i;<‘éz‘ ;;*‘S 
UBsEd4 2 
Westcott & Hort 3 with marginal variants; 0 "noteworthy rejected" 


Sample 5: Acts 18 


Edition = =—‘(|Variantsin Apparatus 
Bover —*| 15 showing MS support; 1 more where only editors listed 
Hodges & Farstad |8 MT variants; 26 MT vs. UBS variants 
Merk 53 (+22 variants in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed 13 56 |. | 
Nestle-Alanded 2560 || 
Nestle-Alanded.27|59 0 
Souter [24 
Tasker 2 
Tischendof 184 
UBSEd.3 00 [14 
UBSEd.4 00 100 
Westcott & Hort —_|4 with marginal variants; 2 "noteworthy rejected” 


Sample 6: 1 Corinthians 13 


Edition Variants in Apparatus 
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Bover  —_—|8 showing MS support; 6 more where only editors listed 
Hodges & Farstad |2 MT variants; 10 MT vs. UBS variants 
Merk 26 (+11 variants in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 0 [1600 
Nestle-Alanded 2517 
Nestle-Alanded. 27/13 00 
Souter 2 
Tasker 4 
Tischendof 46 
UBSEd.3 00 [4 
UBSEd.4 00 |B 
Westcott & Hort —_|2 with marginal variants; 1 "noteworthy rejected" 


Sample 7: Colossians 2 


Edition =——'|Variantsin Apparatus 
Hodges & Farstad |8 MT variants; 14MTvs.UBS variants 
Merk 37 (+36 in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 0 (34 
Nestle-Alanded. 2531 
Nestle-Alanded. 2731 
Souter 94 
Tasker = None 
Tischendorf 98 
UBSEd. 300 6 
UBSEd.4 Ed. 4 UBS Ed.4 00 7 


Westcott & Hort ae variants (3 being primitive errors), 0 "noteworthy 
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Sample 8: James 2 


Editon =——'|Variantsin Apparatus 
Hodges & Farstad |5MT variants; 19MTvs.UBS variants 
Merk 41 (+24 in the Latin parallel) 
Nesteed 13 96 
Nestle-Alanded. 2539 
Nestle-Alanded 2749. 
Souter 93 
Tasker 4 
Tischendorf 670 
UBSEd.3 0 8 
UBsea4.=~=*4@~S=~C~S~<“<‘<‘<“—S~S*“‘“‘<;SC OS 


UBSEd.400 Ed. 4 


Wesicot& Hort 6 with marginal variants (one being a punctuation variant), 0 
"noteworthy rejected 


Sample 9: 1 John 4 


Edition = ==—“'|Variantsin Apparatus 
Bover  —_|7 showing MS support; 1 more where only editors cited 
Hodges & Farstad |4MT variants; 7 MT vs. UBS variants 
Merk 39 (+24 in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed 13 2 |. 
Nestle-Alanded 2529 
Nestle-Alanded 2735. sts—<CS~s‘—*‘“‘<~CS:*~*” 
Souter [5 
Tasker = [Nome 
Tischendorf [57 
UBSEd.3 0 [40 
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UBS Ed. 4 B 
Westcott & Hort B with marginal variants, 1 "noteworthy rejected" 


Sample 10: Revelation 8 


Editon ==——‘'|Variantsin Apparatus 
over  —_|7 showing MS support; 1 more where only editors cited 
Hodges &Farstad [17 0 
Merk 29 (+30 in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 9 [1900 
Nestle-Alanded. 25/19 0 
Nestle-Alanded. 2729. 
Souter Qn 
Tasker = [None 
Tischendorf [568 
UBSEd.3 0 4 
UBSEd.4. 0 |None@ 
Westcott & Hort —_|4 with marginal variants, 1 "noteworthy rejected" 


Sample 11: Revelation 15 


Editon = ==—‘(|Variantsin Apparatus 
over  —*|4 showing MS support; 2 more where only editors cited 
Hodges &Farstad 2000 
Merk 19 (+23 in the Latin parallel) 

Nestleed.13 9 [1800 
Nestle-Alanded.25|14 00 
Nestle-Alanded 27/24. 
Souter {7 
Tasker 4 
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‘Tischendorf 45 
UBSEd.3  — 3 
‘UBS Ed. 4 2 
‘Westcott & Hort  |2 with marginal variants, 0 "noteworthy rejected" 


Appendix: Latin Editions 


In addition to a full set of Greek editions, a thorough student of the New Testament text should 
have access to a variety of Latin editions. We will not dwell at length on the various Latin 
editions, but the following section supplies brief notes. 


Observe that only editions with an apparatus are listed. So, for example, the Latin text of Bover, 
which is the Vulgate without apparatus, is ignored 


Merk. (For publication data, see the entry on Greek Merk). This is in many ways the handiest of 
the Latin editions, as it combines Greek and Latin editions side by side, with a critical apparatus 
of each. The Latin text is the Clementine Vulgate, but the apparatus (quite full for a manual 
edition) makes it easy to ascertain which variants are older. More than three dozen Vulgate 
witnesses are cited in total, with usually several dozen in each book; in addition, the Old Latin 
codices are cited heavily. 


Unfortunately, the result is not as accurate as might be hoped. Tests against Tischendorf and 
the smaller WW edition seem to indicate a high rate of errors, at least for am and ful. If exact 
knowledge of the readings of these manuscripts is for some reason essential, the student is 
advised to rely on other sources if possible. 


Nestle. This exists both as a standalone edition and as a Greek/Latin diglot; I've used the 
diglot. The scope of the edition is extremely limited: The text is the Clementine Vulgate, and the 
only variants noted are those in amiatinus (A), Fuldensis (F), and editions such as the Sixtine 
and Wordsworth-White editions. In addition, the presentation is such that it is often nearly 
impossible to determine which just which manuscripts support which readings. As a parallel to 
Greek Nestle, Latin Nestle has some slight value (mostly because the parallels line up nicely). 
It is not, in itself, a particularly useful edition, either in text or apparatus. 


Tischendorf. Tischendorf published Latin editions (what didn't he publish?), but this is a 


reference to the eighth edition of his Greek New Testament. This, of course, lacks a Latin text, 
but if you are using the Latin solely for purposes of examining the Greek, Tischendorf's edition 
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is more useful than several of the other editions here. Tischendorf cites the Clementine Vulgate 
(vgcle) and four manuscripts consistently: am(iatinus), demid(ovianus), fu(Idensis) and 
tol(etanus), with their consensus being noted simply as vg. He also cites others, such as 
harl(eianus), occasionally. It's only a handful of manuscripts, but at least you know exactly what 
you are getting. 


Weber (the Stuttgart Vulgate). The vgs of the Nestle editions. In some ways, the best of the 
hand editions; it is the only edition other than Wordsworth-White (on which it is significantly 
dependent) to have a critical text, and the only one other than Merk to have a real apparatus 
with a significant selection of witnesses. Plus, it notes the exact extent of all the manuscripts is 
noted. And, unlike Merk, the apparatus is generally regarded as accurate. Sadly, it has two 
drawbacks: Not enough variants, and not enough range of witnesses. To demonstrate the point 
about variants, we look at 1 Thessalonians. The Stuttgart edition has, by my casual count, 88 
variants, often of very slight scope. This is twice the count of the lesser Wordsworth-White -- 
but Merk has 104 variants, often covering more text, in this book. Thus, as with the Greek, one 
really should have two hand editions. For the Greek, it's Nestle for accuracy and Merk for a full 
list of variants; on the Latin side, one should have vg$t for accuracy and Merk for range. 


Wordsworth-White Editio Minor. This is probably the sort of edition that should have been 
used in the Nestle diglot. It is a critical text (identical in some parts to the larger Wordsworth- 
White edition, though distinct in certain books where the larger edition was unfinished at that 
time). The critical apparatus cites also enough good manuscripts to be useful, as well as the 
readings of the Sixtine and Clementine editions. That's the good news. The bad news is, the 
manuscripts are not cited with any regularity. All variants in the editions are noted, but readings 
of the manuscripts only rarely. Taking as a random example the book of 1 Thessalonians, the 
edition cites a total of 45 variants. Only five of these cite the manuscripts; the rest cite only 
editions. Thus the apparatus, while generally accurate, is quite limited. 
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Contents: Introduction * The Methods of Classical Criticism: Recensio, Selectio, Examinatio, 


Emendatio * Books Preserved in One Manuscript * Books Preserved in Multiple Manuscripts * 


Books Preserved in Hundreds of Manuscripts * Books Preserved in Multiple Editions * Textual 
Criticism of Lost Books * Other differences between Classical and New Testament Criticism * 


History of Other Literary Traditions 


Introduction 


Textual criticism does not apply only to the New Testament. Indeed, most aspects of modern 
textual criticism originated in the study of non-Biblical texts. Yet non-Biblical textual criticism 
shows notable differences from the New Testament variety. Given the complexity of the field, we 
can only touch on a few aspects of non-Biblical TC. But we'll try to summarize both the chief 
similarities and the major differences. 


In one sense, the materials of secular textual criticism resemble those for Biblical criticism. Both 
are involved with manuscripts other than the autograph (or, in a few strange cases such as 
Mallory's Morte D'Arthur and the works of Shakespeare, with the relationship between editions 
and autographs. (We have only two references for Mallory, both near-contemporary: Caxton's 
printed edition and a manuscript presumably close to the autograph. They differ recensionally at 
some points: Caxton evidently rewrote. But the manuscript is imperfect -- and besides, there is 
the issue of why Caxton rewrote.) 


The works of Sir Walter Scott are an even more complex case: Scott's native language was 
Braid Scots; it differs in pronunciation and vocabulary, though hardly in grammar, from British 
English, which is the language in which his books were written. To a significant extent, he relied 
upon his publisher to correct his Scotticisms. He also produced a second edition of many of his 
works, making marginal emendations in the first edition. So what is the authoritative text of, say, 
Ivanhoe -- Scott's manuscript, Scott's first edition, Scott's interlinear folios which were the source 
for the second edition, or the second edition? And how do Scott's corrections to the galley 
proofs fit into this? Not all of his corrections were proper English, and the editors ignored some 
of these). 


The history of printed editions of classical works is often similar to that of the New Testament 
text following Erasmus: "[T]he early printers, by the act of putting a text into print, tended to give 
that form of the text an authority and a permanence which in fact it rarely deserved. The edltio 
princeps of a classical author was usually little more than a transcript of whatever humanist 
manuscript the printer chose to use as his copy.... The repetition of this text... soon led to the 
establishment of a vulgate text... and conservatism made it difficult to discard in favour of a 
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radically new text." (L. D. Reynolds & N. G. Wilson, Scribes & Scholars, second edition, 1974, p. 
187) 


There is, however, one fundamental difference between classical and Biblical textual criticism. 
Without exception, the number of manuscripts of classical works is smaller. The most popular 
classical work is the //iad, represented by somewhat less than 700 manuscripts (though these 
manuscripts actually average rather older than New Testament manuscripts. Papyrus copies of 
Homer are numerous. As early as 1920, when the New Testament was known in only a few 
dozen of papyrus copies, there were in excess of a hundred papyrus texts of the /liad known, a 
fair number of which dated from the first century C. E. or earlier.) But the case of Homer is hardly 
normal. More typical are works such as Chaucer (Somewhat over 80 manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales, of which about two-thirds once contained the complete 7a/es; a few dozen 
copies of most of his other works). From this we work down through Piers Plowman (about forty 
manuscripts) to the literally thousands of works preserved in only one manuscript -- including 
such great classics as Beowulf, the Norse myths of the Regius Codex, Tacitus (Tacitus's Annals 
are preserved in two copies, but as the copies are partial and do not overlap at all, for any given 
passage there is only one manuscript). Indeed, there are instances where a// manuscripts are 
lost and we must reconstruct the work from excerpts (Manetho; the non-Homeric portions of the 
Epic Cycle; most of Polybius, etc.) 


This produces a problem completely opposite that in New Testament TC. In New Testament TC, 
we can usually assume that the original reading is preserved somewhere; the problem is one of 
sorting through the immense richness of the tradition to find it. In classical criticism, the reverse 
is often the case: We know every manuscript and every reading in the tradition, but have no 
assurance that the tradition preserve the original reading. As an example, consider a reading 
from Gregory of Tours' History of Tours: in 1.9 the manuscripts of Gregory allude to the twelve 
patriarchs (specifically mentioning that there are twelve) -- and then list only nine: Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Gad, Asher. Clearly, three names -- Naphtali, 
Benjamin, and either Joseph or his sons -- have been omitted. But where in the reading? And is 
it Joseph, or his sons? We simply cannot tell. 


It will be observed that many of the documents cited above are in languages other than Greek. 
Textual criticism, of course, can be applied in all languages; the basic rules are the same 
(except for those pertaining to paleography and other aspects related to letter forms and the 
history of the written language). For perspective, many of our examples will be based on works 
written in languages other than Greek -- though, for lack of background, none will be taken from 
ideographic languages. 


The Method of Classical Textual Criticism 


Classical textual criticism, as its name implies, goes back to the classical Greeks, who were 
concerned with preserving the text of such ancient works as Homer. One of the centers of 
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ancient textual criticism was Alexandria; it has been theorized (though there is no evidence of 
this) that the reason for the relative purity of the Alexandrian text is that Egyptian scribes were 
influenced by the careful and conservative work of the Alexandrian school. Their textual work on 
Homer was not always sophisticated (indeed, their conclusions were often quite silly), but they 
developed a critical apparatus of high sophistication (see the discussion of Alexandrian Critical 


Symbols). 


Modern textual criticism, however, dates back to Karl Lachmann, who would later edit the first 
text of the New Testament to be fully independent of the Textus Receptus. In his work on 
Lucretius, Lachmann defined the basic method that has been used ever since. 


Textual criticism, in this system, proceeds through four basic steps (some of which will be 
neglected in certain cases, and which occasionally go by other names): 


1. recensio, the creation of a family tree for the manuscripts of the work 

2. selectio, the comparison of the readings of the various family members, and the 
determination of the oldest reading (this is sometimes considered to be part of recensio) 

3. examinatio, the study of the resultant text to look for primitive errors 

4. emendaatio, (also called divinatio, and sometimes considered to be a part of examinatio or 
vice versa), the correction of the primitive errors. 


Recensio 


Recensio is the process of grouping the manuscripts into a stemma or family tree. Of all the 
steps involved in classical textual criticism, this is the one regarded as having the least direct 
relevance for New Testament TC. In this stage, the differences between the manuscripts are 
compared and a stemma compiled. (This assumes, of course, that several manuscripts exist. If 
there is only one manuscript, we will omit this stage, as described in the section on books 


preserved in one manuscript.) 


The essential purpose of the stemma is to lighten our workload, and also to tell us what weight 
to give to which manuscripts. Let's take an example from Wulfstan's thirteenth homily (a pastoral 
letter in Anglo-Saxon). Five manuscripts exist, designated B C E K M, the latter being 
fragmentary. According to Dorothy Bethurum, these manuscripts form a stemma as follows (with 
lost manuscripts shown in [ ] -- a useful convention though not one widely adopted): 


[ARCHETYPE] 
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That is, the archetype gave rise to two manuscripts, X and Y, now both lost. (Based on the 
stemma itself, it would appear that the archetype was actually the parent of X and Y, but this is 
by no means certain in reality.) B was copied from Y, and C and E were copied from X. Another 
lost manuscript, Z, was copied from C, and gave rise to K and M. 


Observe what this tells us. First, K and M are direct descendents (according to Bethurum, 
anyway) of C. Therefore, they tell us nothing we don't already know, and can be ignored. 
Second, although C, E, and B are all primary witnesses, they don't have the same weight. Since 
C and E go back to a common archetype [X], their combined evidence is no greater than B 
alone, which goes back to a separate archetype. (We might find that [X] was a better witness 
than [Y], but the point is that C and E are dependent and B is independent. That is, the 
combination B-C against E is a good one, and B-E against C is good, but C-E against B is 
inherently weaker; it's ultimately a case of one witness against another.) 


So how does one determine a stemma? 


One begins, naturally, by collating the manuscripts (in full if possible, though family trees are 
sometimes based on samples). This generally requires that a single manuscript be selected as 
a collation base. (Unfortunately, since the manuscripts are not yet compared, the manuscript to 
collate against must be chosen unscientifically. One may choose to start with the oldest 
manuscript, or the most complete, or the one most superficially free of scribal errors; as Charles 
Moorman comments on page 35 of Editing the Middle English Manuscript, the determination 
can only be made "by guess or God.") 


Once the manuscripts are collated, one proceeds to determine the stemma. Methods for making 
this determination vary. Lachmann based his work on "agreement in error." This is a quick and 
efficient method, but it has two severe drawbacks: First, it assumes that we know the original 
reading (never a wise assumption, although critics as recent as Zuntz have sometimes used this 
technique), and second, it requires a fairly close-knit manuscript tradition. Both criteria were met 
by Lucretius, the author Lachmann studied. Other books are not as cooperative. Paul Maas 
observed that the method requires two presuppositions: "(1) that the copies made since the 
primary split in the tradition each represent one exemplar only, i.e. that no scribe has combined 
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several exemplars (contaminatio), (2) that each scribe consciously or unconsciously deviates 
from his exemplar, i.e. makes peculiar errors" (Paul Mass, textual Criticism, translated by B. 
Flowers, p. 3). The first of these conditions will generally be true for obscure writings -- but it is 
no more true of the /liad or the Aeneid than it is of the New Testament. As for the latter 
requirement, it makes scribes into badly-programmed computers -- they are not accurate, but 
are inaccurate in particular and repeatable ways. This can hardly be relied upon. 


In addition, there is an unrecognized assumption in Maas's Point 1: That there is a "primary 
split" -- i.e. that the text falls into two and only two basic families. Bedier noted that the 
"agreement in error" method seems always to lead to trees with two and only two branches. 
(This is not as surprising as it sounds. First, it should be noted that most variants have two and 
only two readings. Thus a single point of variation can only identify two types. On this basis, if 
there are more than two types, the types which are more closely related will tend to be grouped 
as a single text-type. Thus when trying to seek new text-types, the first place to look is probably 
in the largest and most diverse of the established types. This is certainly true in the New 
Testament; the "Western" text has generally defied attempts to subdivide it, but the Alexandrian 
text often can be subdivided -- in Paul, for instance, the manuscripts called Alexandrian actually 
fall into three groups: P46+B, Family 1739, and 8+A+C+33+814+1175+al.) 


In any case, for most sorts of literature we cannot identify errors with the certainty that 
Lachmann could. As Moorman notes (p. 50), "For what passes in recension as science is in fact 
art and as such depends for its success upon the artistry of the editor rather than the accuracy 
of the method." E. Talbot Donaldson makes this point even more cogently in "The Psychology of 
Editors of Middle English Texts": "It is always carefully pointed out that MSS may be grouped 
together only on the basis of shared error, but it is seldom pointed out that if an editor has to be 
able to distinguish right readings from wrong in order to evolve a stemma which will in turn 
distinguish right readings from wrong for him, then he might as well go on using this God-given 
power to distinguish right from wrong throughout the whole editorial process, and eliminate the 
stemma. The only reason for not doing so is to eliminate the appearance -- not the fact -- of 
subjectivity: the fact remains that the whole classification depends on purely subjective choices 
made before the work of editing begins." The student, therefore, who wishes to have a truly 
repeatable method and must be content to work from agreements in readings (which is slower 
but does not depend on any assumptions). This, if pursued consistently, is a more than 
adequate method (and it can be made to work even if our manuscripts are mixed, as 
Lachmann's were not). It can also, if a system of characteristic readings is used, identify multiple 
independent branches of the tree, even if two branches are more similar to each other than to a 
third branch. 


(Note: There are cases where agreement in error is absolutely reliable. A classic instance is in 
Arrian. Here, one codex is missing a leaf, causing a lacuna. Every other known copy -- there are 
about forty -- proceeds from the last word on the page before the loss to the first word of the 
page after, with no indication of anything missing. Thus, one can be sure that al// the 
manuscripts are descended from this one -- and that it lost the leaf before the others were 
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copied.) 


It's worth noting that there are instances where scholars have created inaccurate stemma by the 
above means. The Middle English work Pierce the Ploughman's Creed (Piers Plowman’'s Creed) 
exists in three substantial copies. W. W. Skeat thought all three to be derived from the same 
original. A. |. Doyle offered strong evidence that this is notso. An even more absurd situation 
occurs in the homilies of Wulfstan. There are four extant manuscripts of Homily Xc: C E | and B. 
N. R. Ker suggested that | contained marginalia in the hand of Wulfstan himself, and Dorothy 
Bethurum concedes that it offers "a more authoritative text of the homilies it contains than do 
any of the other manuscripts" --yet she offers this stemma, which puts | and its marginalia at the 
end of the copying process: 


[Archetype] 
| 
| | 
[X] eal <-—- lost heads of manuscript families 
| | 
| | \ | | 
GC E \ 1 * B 
\ 
Vi 
[** 


Even if documents do descend from the same original, it cannot automatically be assumed that 
they are sisters as opposed to cousins at some remove. If manuscripts are sisters, then every 
deviation, be it as small as a change in orthography, must be explained. These requirements 
are much less strict for cousins, since there could have been work done on the intervening 
copies. It is much easier (and probably more accurate!) to produce a sketch-stemma than a 
detailed stemma -- and there is really no loss. If you Know which manuscripts are descended 
from others, no matter at how many removes, the primary purpose of recensio has been served. 
(And it's worth noting that sketch stemma are possible even for New Testament manuscript 
groupings such as Family 2138.) 


Sometimes it will be found that recensio brings us back to a single surviving manuscript. For 
example, it is believed that all Greek manuscripts of Josephus's Against Apion are derived from 
the imperfect Codex Laurentianus (L) of the eleventh century. In this case we are, in effect, in 
the situation of having only one manuscript (or, in the case of Against Apion, one manuscript 
plus a Latin translation and extensive quotations from Eusebius, the latter two being the only 
authorities for a large lacuna in L and all its descendants). We proceed to the final stages 
(examinatio and emendatio) as described below. 
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(We should add a few footnotes to the above statement, which is absolutely true only if the 
archetype manuscript is complete and entirely legible, and if all the descendents are immediate 
copies. If, for instance, the exemplar is damaged, even for just a few letters, we may need to 
turn to the copies to reconstruct it. This happens in the New Testament, e.g., with Codex 
Claromontanus and its copies. D/06 has lost its first few verses, and we use D@5s1 -- which has 
no other value -- to reconstruct them. Also, if manuscript B is not a daughter of manuscript A, 
but rather a granddaughter or later descendent, it may have picked up a handful of reading from 
mixture in the intervening steps. Although most places where B differs from A can be ignored as 
scribal errors, it is not proper to dismiss them entirely out of hand. Similarly, there may be 
marginal scholia in B which come from a different source, and may inform us of other readings.) 


In other cases, the manuscripts can all be shown to derive from a lost archetype which is not the 
autograph. This is the case, for instance, with Aeschylus. We have dozens of manuscripts all 
told (in fact, the number approaches one hundred) -- but they all contain the same seven plays 
or a subset. It appears that every extant manuscript derives its contents from a single 
manuscript of about the second century, which contained these seven and no others. (The later 
copies may include a few readings derived from other ancient manuscripts, but the plays they 
contain are based on that one manuscript.) 


To critics accustomed to the riches of the New Testament, this may seem highly unlikely. But we 
should recall that most classical texts, including Aeschylus and the other Greek dramatists, were 
the sole preserve of the educated -- used only in the schools to teach Attic grammar and the like 
(even a relatively small book cost the equivalent of a month's wage for a civil servant, and could 
be more; the tenth century Archbishop Arethas's copy of Plato cost 21 gold pieces when the 
annual salary was 72). In a number of cases, it is theorized that the ancestor of all copies was a 
lone uncial. In the ninth or tenth century, perhaps as a result of Photius's revival of learning, this 
uncial was transcribed into minuscule script. Since this transcription took real effort (the scribe 
had to determine accents, word divisions, etc.), all later copies would be derived from this one 
ninth century minuscule transcript. The only way multiple families would emerge is if two 
different schools transcribed their uncials. (Or, of course, if the text evolved after the ninth 
century, but given the limited number of copies made in that time, when the Byzantine Empire 
was much reduced and under severe stress, this seems relatively unlikely.) Even if other copies 
existed in Byzantine libraries, vast numbers were destroyed in the sacks of Constantinople in 
1204 and 1453. (It is believed, in fact, that the Christian Crusaders who sacked Byzantium are 
more at fault than the Ottoman Turks who finally captured Constantinople in 1453. The 
Crusaders had no use for literature, while the Ottomans respected learning. In addition, real 
efforts were made to rescue surviving literature after 1204. So if an author's work was not made 
accessible in the years after 1204, it is probably because all copies had been destroyed by 
then.) Therefore, when confronted with a single lost manuscript, we reconstruct that archetype 
and then proceed to examinatio and emendatio. 


But for documents which were widely copied (even if only a limited number of copies survive), 
we usually find more complex traditions, such as those shown here for Seneca's tragedies and 
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Xenophon's Cyropeedia. In these instances, there were a handful of early copies which spawned 
families of related manuscripts. 


In these charts, extant manuscripts are shown in plain type and lost, hypothetical manuscripts 
are shown in [brackets]. Fragments are marked %. 


[Seneca's Autograph] 


[E-Group] [A-Group] 
| | 

| | | | | | 

E R& TS oO y Al 

| 

[2X] 

| 
| | 
M N 

[Xenophon's Autograph] 
| 

| | | | | | 
[x] [y] [z] | | | 

| | | | | | 
ane ae cr a ne ce Pot 
|| || | of | | | | 
Cc :E D -F A G 4H r% m% 2% 


This situation also occurs in New Testament manuscript families. (So there is actually some 
relevance to this.) For example, Von Soden's breakdown of Family 13 would produce a stemma 
like this (note that other scholars have given somewhat different, and perhaps more accurate, 
stemma): 
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13s 788 69 1689 983 826 543 346 230 828 124 


It should be noted that stemma are not always this simple; families may have sub-families. 
Rzach, for instance, found two families in Hesiod’ Theogony, which he labelled ¥ and ©. But Q, 
which consisted of seven manuscripts (to two for ‘¥), had three subgroups, Qa, Qb, and Qc. 


This reminds us of Bédier's warning about finding only two branches, and also about making 
casual assumptions about the relationships of the groups. Can we be sure that the two 
manuscripts of Y actually form a group, or are they simply non- 2 manuscripts? Do the three 
subgroups of Q actually form a larger group, or are they simply closer to each other than to ‘¥? 
There is no assured answer to any of these questions, but it reminds us that we must be careful 
in constructing our stemma. One should also be aware that new discoveries can affect the 
stemma. (This, in fact, can apply also in NT TC; the discoveries of P46, P47, and P”° have all 
given us reason to re-examine the textual picture of the books they contain.) 


Having determined the families, their nature must be assessed. This process has analogies in 
New Testament criticism (consider Hort's analysis of the "Western" and Alexandrian/"Neutral" 
types), except that in classical criticism it usually applies to precisely defined texts as opposed 
to Hort's less-well-defined text-types. (The difference being that the reading of a text, being 
derived from a single ancestor, can in theory be determined exactly; text-types properly 
speaking will not have a single ancestor, and so no pure original can be reconstructed. Text- 
types are a collection of similar manuscripts.) 


Once the types have been assessed, it may prove that one or another group is so corrupt as to 
offer little more than a source of possible emendations. (This is almost the case with the families 
of Seneca shown above: The E text is regarded as clearly superior, so much so that A-group 
readings are rarely considered if the E group makes sense. This rule is also often applied, 
though unjustifiably, in Old Testament criticism, where the LXX usually is not even consulted 
unless the Masoretic Text appears defective.) But this situation where one particular family is 
universally superior is not usual; more often we find that each group has something to contribute 
-- though we may also find that different groups have different sorts of faults (e.g. one may be 
prone to omission, one to paraphrase, and another to errors of sight). 


Once we have assessed the types, we proceed to the next step in the process.... 


Selectio 


This phase of the critical process occurs only if recensio reveals two or more textual groupings 
more recent than the autograph. If we have only one manuscript, or if our manuscripts all go 
back to a single ancestor, se/ectio has no role to play. For selectio consists of choosing the most 
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primitive of the surviving variants. 


When we begin this process, we know our materials. Manuscripts have been grouped, their 
local archetypes more or less reconstructed, and their variants known. Now we must proceed to 
assess and choose between the variants. 


Here one applies canons of criticism generally similar to those applied to the New Testament, 
though there are exceptions. So, for instance, we still accept the rule "that reading is best which 
best explains the others." And obviously the same basic scribal errors (homoioteleuton, etc.) still 
occur. But in secular works, one is unlikely to see the piling on of divine titles one often observes 
in the Bible (so, e.g., if a Greek author refers to "the Lord,” it is hardly likely that a scribe will 
expand it to read "the Lord Jesus Christ"). Similarly, there is little likelinood of assimilation to 
remote parallels such as we find in the Gospels and Colossians (although assimilation to local 
parallels can and does occur). And, of course, there is no Byzantine text to influence the 
tradition (though there may, in some limited instances, be some equivalent sort of majority text 
that affects other manuscripts). 


For all that we apply canons of criticism here, the usual approach is a sort of "modified majority" 
process (rather like the American electoral system, in which each congressperson is elected by 
a majority in that person's district, and laws are passed by a majority of those congressmen -- 
meaning that a law can actually be passed despite being opposed by the majority of the general 
electorate). Consider the following provisional stemma of nine manuscripts M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, 
T, U. The manuscripts A (the archetype), B, C, D, and E are all hypothetical (indicated by 
square brackets about the letters). 


Now suppose we have two readings, X and Y. Assume these two are equally probable on 
internal grounds. Assume that X is read by M, N, P, and R, while O, Q, S, T, and U have reading 
Y. Thus, Y is the majority reading. However, reconstruction indicates that X is actually the 
correct reading. How do we determine this? We follow these steps: 
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1. Observe that M and N agree (this is the only subgroup where all the manuscripts agree). 
Therefore C had reading X, since this is supported by both M and N. 

2. Observe that C agrees with one of the manuscripts of the D group (in this case, P). This 
implies that the original reading of D was X, in agreement with C, and that the reading of 
B was therefore X 

3. Observe that B agrees with one of the manuscripts of the E group (in this case, R). This 
implies that the original reading of E was X, and that the reading of A was therefore X. 


The above is not absolutely certain, of course. If reading X could have arisen as an easy error 
for Y, then Y might be original. Or there might be mixture -- the eternal bugaboo of critics -- 
involved. Intelligence and critical rules must be applied. But the above shows how a text can be 
reconstructed where critical rules are not clear. Whatever rule we use for a particular reading, 
we eventually reconstruct the set of readings we believe to have existed in the archetype. 


When this is done, we have achieved a provisional text -- the earliest text obtainable directly 
from the manuscripts. It is at this point that Biblical and classical textual criticism finally part 
ways. As far as Biblical TC is concerned, this is usually the last step -- though Michael Holmes 
has argued ("Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism," published in Bart D. 
Ehrman & Michael W. Holmes, editors, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research, p. 347), that there is no fundamental reason why New Testament criticism must stop 
here. The general opinion of New Testament critics was expressed by Kirsopp Lake in this way 
(The Text of the New Testament, sixth edition revised by Silva New, pp. 8-9): "In classical 
textual criticism, the archetype of all the extant MSS. is often obtainable with comparatively little 
work, but often is very corrupt. There is therefore scope for much conjectural emendation. In 
Biblical textual criticism, on the other hand, it is still doubtful what is the archetype of the existing 
manuscripts. But at least we may be sure that it is an exceedingly early one, with very few 
corruptions, and therefore the work of conjectural emendation is very light, rarely necessary|,| 
and scarcely ever possible.") 


Thus it is only in classical criticism that we proceed to... 


Examinatio 


This process consists, simply put, of scanning the text for errors. This step, though it may be 
distasteful, and certainly difficult, is necessary. Classical manuscripts were no freer of errors 
than were Biblical manuscripts, and are often further removed from the archetype, meaning that 
there have been more generations for errors to arise. So the scholar, armed with knowledge of 
the language and (if possible) of the style of the writer, sets out to look for corruptions in the text. 
If they are found, the editor proceeds to... 


Emendatio 
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If examinatio consists of looking for errors, emendatio (also Known as divinatio) consists of fixing 
them. This, obviously, requires the use of conjectural emendation. This is no trivial task! Take 
the Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf as an example. The Chickering text (Howell D. Chickering, Jr., 
Beowulf, Anchor, 1997) includes about 280 readings not in the manuscript (of which some 200 
are conjectural emendations), and other editors have proposed many emendations not adopted 
by Chickering. The case of the Old English poem "The Seafarer" is even worse: in 124 lines of 
four to ten words each (usually toward the lower end of that range), the edition of I. L. Gordon 
adopts 22 emendations (I. L. Gordon, The Seafarer, Methuen's Old English Library, 1960). Thus 
the effort involved in correcting these texts can often be greater than that of simply comparing 
manuscripts. 


Of course, the way one proceeds through the four steps of classical criticism depends very 
much upon the actual materials preserved. We say, for instance, that emendatio is the final step 
in the process. But it should use the results of the other steps. The variants at a particular point, 
for instance, may give a clue as to what was the original reading. If, for example, we were to find 
two variants, "He went to bet" and "He went too bad," a very strong conjecture would be that 
the original was "He went to bed." Therefore we must perform each step based on the materials 
available. Nor is emendation a trivial task. To repair a damaged text requires deep 
understanding of the language and the author's use of it (a better understanding than is required 
simply to read the text; when reading, you can look up a word you don't know. How can you look 
up a word which may not even exist?). It also requires great creativity -- and knowledge of all 
the materials available. The following sections outline various scenarios and how critics proceed 
in each case. 


Books Preserved in One Manuscript 


In terms of steps required, this is the easiest of the various sorts of criticism. There is no need 
for recensio or selectio. One can proceed immediately to examinatio and emendatio. 


But there are complications. For one thing, when there is only one manuscript, one is entirely 
dependent upon that manuscript. There is nothing to fall back on if the manuscript is illegible. 
And this can be a severe problem. Again taking the case of Beowulf, the only surviving 
manuscript was burned in the Cotton Library fire, and is often illegible. So we are largely 
dependent on two transcripts made some centuries ago, both of which have problems of their 
own. Similar difficulties are found in other texts. The manuscript may be a palimpsest. Or it may 
use a non-standard orthography. In a handful of instances we may not even be able to read the 
script of the original (e.g. the Greek Linear A writings, but also some Persian inscriptions and 
even Old English writings in odd forms of the runic alphabet.) Thus the scholar must pay 
particular attention to the seemingly simple text of just reading the manuscript. 
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The second problem of texts preserved in a single copy is that we have no recourse in the event 
of an error. If a Biblical manuscript has lost a line, we can determine its reading from another 
copy. But if our sole copy of the Orestia has lost a line (and we can tell that it is missing because 
the surrounding lines make nonsense), how can we correct it? (There is an instance in the 
Antigone where we can show this happened; the text of lines 1165-1168 makes nonsense in all 
the manuscripts. We know the correct reading only because Eustathius's commentary preserves 
the missing line.) In the case of multiple manuscripts, even if all of them have an error, the 
nature of the mistakes may tell us something about the original. Not so when there is only one 


Copy. 


Thus the task of editing a book preserved in only one manuscript is arguably the most complex 
and difficult in textual criticism, for the scholar must reconstruct completely wherever the scribe 
has failed. We have already seen that these manuscripts often need vast numbers of 
emendations. They also require particularly clever ones. 


There is a minor variation on this theme of emendation in the case of works which exist in only 
one manuscript, but for which we also have epitomes or other works based on the original 
source. (An example would be the portions of Polybius which overlap the surviving portions of 
Livy. Livy used Polybius, often quoting him nearly verbatim but without identifying the 
quotations.) These secondary sources can supply readings where the text is troubled. However, 
since the later sources are often rewritten (this is true even of the epitomes), and may be 
interpolated as well, it is usually best to use them simply as a source for emendations rather 
than to use them as a source of variant readings. 


Another variation is the criticism of inscriptions. Although an inscription is, of course, the original 
inscription, it is not necessarily the original text. When Darius | of Persia ordered the making of 
the Behistun inscription, he certainly didn't climb the rock and do the carving himself -- rather, he 
composed a message and left it to the workers to put it on the rock. Thus the inscription will 
generally be a first-generation copy of the original. This is still much better than we expect for 
literary works -- but it is not the original. 


Still another variation is the Gilgamesh Epic. This exists in multiple pieces, recensionally 
different, in multiple languages, from multiple eras, with some of the later versions incorporating 
material originally separate, and not one of the major recensions is complete. Here one has to 
step back from the problem of deciding how to reconstruct and first settle what to reconstruct. 


Books Preserved in Multiple Manuscripts 


This is the case for which Lachmann's technique is best suited. It is ideal for traditions with 
perhaps five to twenty manuscripts, and can be used on larger groups (though it is hardly 
practical if there are in excess of a hundred manuscripts). 
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We begin, of course, with recensio. This can have three possible outcomes: 


1. All manuscripts are descendents of a single manuscript, which survives. In this case we 
simply turn to that manuscript, and proceed to subject it to examinatio and emendatio. 

2. All manuscripts are descendants of a single manuscript now lost. In this case we 
reconstruct the archetype (this will usually consist simply of throwing out errors, since all 
the manuscripts have a recent common ancestor), and proceed as above, subjecting this 
reconstructed text to examinatio and emendatio. 

3. The manuscripts fall into two or more families. In this case, we proceed through the full 
process of selectio, examinatio, and emendatio. 


Books Preserved in Hundreds of 
Manuscripts 


This is an unusual situation; very few ancient works are preserved in more than a few dozen 
manuscripts. But there are some -- Homer being the obvious example. (Another leading 
example, the Koran, is rarely considered as a subject for textual criticism.) The //iad, which is 
preserved in somewhat more than 600 manuscripts, is believed to be the most popular non- 
religious work of the manuscript age. (Of course, it should be noted that the works of Homer 
were regarded as scripture by the Greeks -- but certainly not in the same way that the New 
Testament was regarded by Christians!) 


In the handful of cases where manuscripts are so abundant, of course, the stemmatics used for 
most classical compositions become impossible. We have the same problem as we do with the 
New Testament: Too many manuscripts, and too many missing links. We are forced to adopt a 
different procedure, such as looking for the best or the most numerous manuscripts. 


Since the methods used are fundamentally similar to those used for New Testament criticism, 
we will not detail them here. It is worth noting, however, that most critics consider the Byzantine 
manuscripts of Homer to be more reliable than the assorted surviving papyri. The papyri will 
occasionally contain very good readings -- but in general they seem to contain wild, uncontrolled 
texts. Whereas the Byzantine manuscripts reflect a carefully controlled tradition, presumably 
going back to the Alexandrian editors who standardized Homer. 


This fact should not be taken to imply anything about New Testament criticism; the situations 
are simply not parallel. But it serves as a reminder that a late manuscript need not be bad, and 
an early one need not be good. All must be judged on their merits. 


Books Preserved in Multiple Editions 
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A special complication arises when books are preserved in multiple editions. This is by no 
means rare; an author would often be the only scribe available to copy his own work, and should 
he not have the right to expand it? (We may even see a New Testament parallel to this in the 
book of Acts, where some have thought that the author produced two editions, one of which lies 
behind the Alexandrian text and the other behind the text of Codex Bezae.) Even authors who 
were not their own scribes would often expand their work. The Vision of Piers Plowman, for 
instance, exists in three stages (perhaps even four, though the fourth is actually a prototype and 
was not formally published). The first stage, known as "A," is 2500 lines long, and does not 
appear to have been finished. Some years later the "B" text, of 4000 lines, was issued (this is 
the text most often published). A final recension, the "C" text (only slightly longer, but considered 
to be of poorer quality) followed a few years later. All were probably by the same author (though 
this is not certain), but it is believed that, in revising the "B" text to produce the "C" version, the 
poet used a manuscript that was produced by a different scribe. What became of the original 
copy of the "B" text is unknown; perhaps it was presented to a patron. 


Even more curious is the case of the Old English poem The Dream of the Rood, which exists in 
a long form, in the Roman alphabet, in the tenth century Vercelli Book, and in a much shorter 
form, in a runic script, inscribed on the eighth(?) century Ruthwell Cross. (In this instance it is 
not really clear what the relationship between the texts is.) 


We could cite many other instances of works existing in multiple editions (e.g. Julian of Norwich; 
for that matter, we know that even Josephus issued multiple editions of his works). But that is 
not our purpose here. 


In addition to editorial work, multiple editions can come about as the result of ongoing additions 
to a document. This typically occurs in chronicle manuscripts. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, for 
instance, begins with a core created by King Alfred of Wessex (reigned 871-899). But from then 
on, the various foundations maintaining it kept their own records, often comparing the 
documents. In addition, a new foundation might make a copy of an older Chronicle then add its 
own additions (so, for example, with Chronicle MSS. A and A2). And, since the Chronicle was 
updated sporadically, it is theoretically possible for a manuscript to be "its own grandpa" -- the 
first part of A2 is copied from A, but later parts of A might (barely possibly) be derived at some 
removes from A? or another lost descendant. To add to the fun, the manuscript A is in a different 
dialect of Anglo-Saxon from all other Chronicle manuscripts. The different recensions cannot be 
considered translations -- the dialects were still one language -- but adjustments had to be made 
to conform the text in one dialect to the idiom of another. 


When multiple editions of a work exist, of course, it is not proper to conflate the editions to 
produce some sort of ur-text. The editions are separate, and should be reconstructed 
separately. The question is, to what extent is it legitimate to use the different editions for 
criticism of each other? 


Although the exact answer will depend on the circumstances, in general the different editions 
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should not be used to edit each other. (They can, of course, be used as sources of 
emendations.) They may be used as witnesses for one or another variant reading -- but one 
should always be aware of the tendency to harmonize the different editions. 


Textual Criticism of Lost Books 


At first glance, textual criticism of a lost book may seem impossible. And in most cases it is; we 
cannot, for instance, reconstruct anything of Greek tragedy before Aeschylus. 


But "lost" is a relative term. The "Q" source used by Matthew and Luke is lost, but scholars are 
constantly reconstructing it. The situation is similar for many classical works. Consider, for 
example, the Egyptian historian Manetho. We have absolutely nothing direct from his pen. So 
much of his work, however, was excerpted by Eusebius and Africanus (and sometimes by 
Josephus) that Manetho's work still provides the outline of the Egyptian dynasty list. 


This is by no means unusual; many classical works have perished but have been heavily 
excerpted. Polybius is a good example. Of his forty-volume history, only the first five books are 
entirely intact (we also have a large portion of book six, and a few scattered fragments of the 
other books). But most of the information from Polybius survives in the writers who consulted 
him -- Livy and Diodorus used him heavily, and Plutarch and Pliny occasionally. 


The problem in Polybius's case -- as in Manetho's -- lies in trying to determine what actually 
came from the original author and what is the work of the redactor. (We can imagine the scope 
of the problem if we imagine trying to reconstruct the Gospel of Mark if we had only Matthew 
and Luke as sources.) This is made harder by the fact that the redactors often introduced 
problems of their own. (A comparison of Africanus's and Eusebius's use of Manetho, for 
instance, shows severe discrepancies. They do not always agree on the number of kings ina 
dynasty, and they often disagree on the length of the reigns. Even the names of the kings 
themselves sometimes vary.) 


Thus it is often possible to recover the essential content of lost books. However, one should 
never rely on the verbal accuracy of the reconstructed text. 


There are variations on this theme. When the second part of Don Quixote was long delayed, an 
enterprising plagairist published a continuation in 1614. This was not an actual work of 
Cervantes (who published his correct continuation in 1615), but it thought to have been based at 
least in part on a manuscript Cervantes allowed to circulate privately. The result is at least partly 
genuine Cervantes -- but not something the author wanted published, and not entirely in his own 
words, either. 


Other differences between Classical and 
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New Testament Criticism 


We have already alluded to several of the differences between Classical and New Testament 
criticism: The difference in numbers of manuscripts, the use of stemmatics, etc. There are other 
differences which much sometimes be kept in mind: 


e The Age of the Manuscripts. Our earliest New Testament manuscripts are very close to 
the autograph. Based simply on its age, it is theoretically possible (though extremely 
unlikely) that P52 is the autograph of the gospel of John. Certainly it is only a few 
generations away from the original. Even the great uncials B and & are only a few 
centuries more recent than the autographs. Manuscripts of the versions or their 
recensions may be even closer to the original -- as, e.g., theo of the Vulgate may have 
been prepared under the supervision of Theodulf himself. 

Such near-contemporary manuscripts are extremely rare for classical works (with the 
obvious exception of documents written in the few centuries before the invention of 
printing). While we often have very early manuscripts of classical works, they are still 
many years removed from the originals (e.g. the earliest manuscript of the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles is P. Oxyrhynchus 689 of the second century -- a very early 
copy, but likely 500 or more years after the composition of the original). The problem is 
less extreme for some post-Biblical works (e.g. we have seventh-century manuscripts of 
Gregory of Tours, who wrote in the sixth century), but even these often exist only in very 
late copies. Related to this Is: 

e The Possibility of an Autograph. Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britanniae 
exists in some 200 copies (a sad testament to the tendencies of ancient scribes, since 
this is a piece of bad fiction disguised as history). The book was written probably shortly 
before 1140. Three copies are individually dedicated to Earl Robert of Gloucester (died 
1147), who may have been Geoffrey's patron; to King Stephen (reigned 1135-1154), and 
to Stephen's close supporter Galeran of Meulan (died 11667). Could one of these be the 
autograph? Or at least an autograph -- a copy in Geoffrey's own hand? The editions at 
my disposal don't say one way or the other -- but there is no obvious reason why it 
couldn't be so. 

e The Evolution of the Language. Languages change with time, and manuscripts can 
change with them. In Greek, the obvious example is the disappearance of the digamma ( 
-). We know that Homer used this obsolete phoneme, and Hesiod seems to have used it 
as well (though it was less important by his time). But our extant manuscripts do not 
preserve it. The scholar who reconstructs an early Greek text must therefore be careful to 
note the possible effects of its disappearance. 

This effect can also be seen, to some extent, in the New Testament (e.g. in the form of 
Atticising tendencies). However, the mere fact that the New Testament was the New 
Testament kept this sort of modernization to a minimum. (See also the next item.) 

There are variations on this theme -- notably changes in the alphabet. Gregory of Tours 
records that the Frankish King Chilperic of the Franks attempted to add four new letters to 
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the (Roman) alphabet, and ordered books written in the old alphabet to be erased and 
rewritten (HF V.44). This attempt at linguistic revision did not succeed -- but it may well 
have resulted in the destruction of important manuscripts and in less-accurate copies of 
others. 

Something similar certainly happened with ancient Greek literature. In the early Classical 
period, there were numerous versions of the Greek Alphabet. Some of the differences 
were just graphical -- e.g. the lonic alphabet used a four-stroke sigma (¢) while the Attic 
used a three-stroke sigma (#). But some were more significant: The lonic alphabet had 
used the letter Omega, but the Attic didn't, and Corinth used M for the s sound. It wasn't 
until 403/2 B.C.E. that Athens formally adopted the lonic alphabet, and some older writers 
probably continued to use the Attic alphabet for some time. Thus the earliest copies of 
most of the Greek tragedies, and very likely Homer and Hesiod as well, were originally 
written in alphabets other than the lonic, and had to be converted. This means, first, that 
there could be errors of visual confusion in the text based on both lonic and Attic forms, 
and second, that there could have been errors in translation between the alphabets. 

The Semitic languages show another version of this: The addition of vowels. Each 
language added vowel symbols at different stages in its development, often imperfectly at 
first (e.g. Jacob of Edessa's system of Syriac vowels included only four symbols). 


Sumerian Cuneiform Eqyptian Hieroglyphic 


: Caananite Alphabet (?) 


oe. - 
aie peat ee 
eo 7 i 
ae re eee Sx, 
2 eee mwa 


eo Pe et 


Ugaritic Early Phoenician ya eae | 
Cuneiform South 
Phoenician Greek Early Old 
& Punic sae | Arar aic Hebrew 
a Etruscan Later 
Cyrillic & : 
Other Slavic | Aram alc Samaritan Classical 
Ethiopic 
Latin 
| Syriac Nabatean Jewish 
! | 
Moadern 
Roman ee Modern 
Alphabets ee Hebrew Ari haric 
; hMadern 
Persian Modern ie 
Turkish Arabic lopicy 
etc. 


The illustration above shows a very simplified diagram of the evolution of most current 
alphabets. Solid lines indicate direct descent, dashed lines indirect descent. Any change 
in alphabetic form (including more minor ones such as changes in hanawriting style, not 
shown here) will likely affect the history of the text of a manuscript. Above illustration 
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adapted from page 255 of the article "The Early Alphabet" by John F. Healy in Reading 
the Past: Ancient Writing from Cuneiform to the Alphabet. 

e Dialect and Spelling. It's quite certain that modern NT editions do not use the actual 
orthography of the original autographs. However, there is a recognized dialect and set of 
spelling rules for koine Greek. Thus, except in the case of homonyms, there is no 
question of how to reconstruct a particular word. 

Not so in non-Biblical works! If the manuscripts are any indication, Chaucer did not use 
consistent spelling -- and even if he did, there were no conventions at the time, and his 
spelling would not match that of Gower or Langland or the Gawain-poet. Indeed, Chaucer 
and the Gawain-poet used dialects so different as to be almost mutually 
incomprehensible. And a particular copyist might personally speak a different dialect, and 
so misunderstand or alter the text. We see this also in Herodotus, who evidently wrote in 
his own lonic dialect with some ancient forms. In the manuscripts, however, we find forms 
"that it seems unlikely Herodotus could ever have written" (Concise Oxford Companion to 
Classical Literature, p. 265). 

This imposes two burdens on the critic. First, there is the matter of properly reconstructing 
the original. Then there is the matter of orthography. Should one use the orthography in 
the manuscripts? Should one reconstruct the author's orthography (which may differ 
substantially from that found in the manuscripts)? Should one use an idealized 
orthography? An idealized dialect? What if the manuscript exists in two dialects (as, e.g., 
happens with most Old English works preserved in multiple copies)? There is no correct 
answer to this, but the student must be aware of the problem. 

This can get really interesting when combined with the problem of different recensions. 
Piers Plowman, for instance, exists in three recensions, all of which exist in multiple 
copies. But several of these manuscripts have been modified to conform to a particular 
dialect. It is possible, under certain circumstances, that the modifications in dialect could 
cause texts of different recensions to come closer together, which could confuse the 
manuscript stemma. (We see hints of this in the case of the Old Church Slavonic version 
as well, as this version has undergone steady assimilation toward the developing South 
Slavic dialects.) 

In some traditions (particularly French literature) there has been a tendency to use 
dialects as a critical tool -- i.e., if a document exists in multiple dialects, then the 
manuscript(s) in the author's original dialect must be closest to the original. This may be 
true in some instances, but is far from assured. The manuscripts in the original dialect 
may have suffered severely in transmission, while one of the translated works may have 
been carefully preserved apart from that. Or the manuscripts in the original dialect may 
possibly have been subjected to double translation, in which case they are no guide to 
the original language. In neither case can we be sure of the value of manuscripts in the 
original dialect. 

e The state of the Early Printed Editions. For the New Testament, we have no real need 
to refer to either Erasmus's text or the Complutensian Polyglot, which are (for all intents 
and purposes) the only early editions. We have all of Erasmus's manuscripts. We don't 
know the manuscripts behind the Polyglot, but the text contains very little in the way of 
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unusual readings. If these editions had not existed, we would be no worse off (indeed, 
given the regrettable influence exercised by the Textus Receptus, we probably would be 
better off if they had not existed). Not so with classical works! Early editions of Josephus 
seem to be based on manuscripts no longer known. The case is similar for many other 
works. Scholars, therefore, should examine ancient editions with some care to see if they 
add to our knowledge. 

e Books which Occupied More than One Volume. The New Testament, of course, is 
commonly divided into four separate sections, Gospels, Acts and Catholic Epistles, Paul, 
Apocalypse. These sections have separate textual histories, and sometimes even the 
books within the sections have separate histories. Because the books are relatively short, 
however, and were usually copied in codex form anyway, there are few if any instances of 
works being subdivided and having separate textual histories. Not so with some classical 
works! Many of the manuscripts of Josephus's Antiquities, for instance, contain only half 
the work -- and even those which contain both halves may be copied from distinct 
manuscripts of the two halves. The halves may well have separate textual histories. 
Scholars must be alert for such shifts. 

e The Language of the Scribe. Most copies of the New Testament were made by scribes 
whose native language was Greek (usually Byzantine rather than koine Greek, but still 
Greek). There are exceptions -- L, ©, and 28; also perhaps some of the polyglot 
manuscripts -- but these were exceptions rather than the rule. By contrast, most of our 
copies of Latin manuscripts were made by scribes whose native language was not Latin. 
They knew Latin -- but it was church rather than Classical Latin, and in any case it was a 
second tongue. So one should always be aware of the errors an Italian scribe, say, would 
make in copying a classical work (and be aware that a French or English or Spanish 
scribe might make different errors). 

In addition, there were polyglot manuscripts. There is, for instance, the British Museum 
manuscript Harley 2253, containing items in French, Latin, and Middle English. The scribe 
clearly had familiarity with all three languages (by no means unusual for an educated 
English scribe around 1340), but there is no certainty that the scribe's copying methods or 
sources were the same for the three different languages. 

e The Conversion from Oral Tradition. The New Testament originated in written form, so 
it never had to make the painful transition from oral tradition to a written text. But other 
documents assuredly did -- and may have changed in the process. Homer is the most 
obvious example, but most languages have parallels, from Beowulf to the plays of 
Shakespeare (where the earliest copies seem to have been made from actors' memories) 
to Grimm's Fairy Tales. In a few cases, there was also the problem of inventing an 
alphabet to take down the tradition. Orally transmitted material is not transmitted in quite 
the same way as written (see the article on Oral Transmission). In addition, it leaves a 
textual problem: Does one attempt to reconstruct the version that was originally taken 
down, or the original oral composition (this is another of those unanswerable questions). 

e The Need to Reconstruct from Fragments. We have many, many continuous 
manuscripts of the New Testament. If a new manuscript turns up, we need but fit it into 
the fabric of the surviving tradition. 
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This need not be so with classical works. We may well have multiple fragmentary 
manuscripts, with no complete copy to put the fragments in place. 

Perhaps even worse is the case where we have a fairly complete copy, but with no 
indication of order. (This can happen, e.g., when a scroll is recovered from the wrappings 
of amummy. It can also happen with a palimpsest, particularly if, as sometimes 
happened, the page numbers of the original writing were written in a coloured ink and did 
not adhere well to the paper.) 

e The problem of Spurious Additions. There is significant debate about doctrinal 
modifications of the text of the New Testament. However, it is generally conceded that, 
with the possible exception of the text of Codex Bezae and the lost New Testament of 
Marcion, the New Testament documents did not undergo significant rewriting. They were 
sacred, not to be modified. 

Certain scribes felt free to modify classical texts, however. And if, as often happened, this 
modified text was the basis for all surviving copies, we have no ways to tell from the 
manuscripts that the passage is spurious. An obvious example is the famous reference to 
Jesus in Josephus. Less certain, but even more difficult, is the ending of AEschylus's 
drama "The Seven Against Thebes." This drama comes to a logical tragic conclusion with 
the death of Eteocles -- whereupon we are presented with another 125 lines featuring 
Antigone, Ismene, and the Chorus. It is widely (though not quite universally) believed that 
this section -- over 10% of the play -- is spurious. 

Normally we might say that it is not a problem for the textual critic. But this can bea 
problem. For instance, the Antigone/Ismene section of the Septem requires a third actor 
(the Herald/Messenger). This is the only portion of the Septem to use a third actor. Logic 
says that, had AEschylus been writing a three-actor play, he would have made better use 
of him than this! So if the final section is original, we need to examine the rest of the play 
to find a role for the third actor (keeping in mind that the speakers are not marked in the 
copies). This will affect our reconstruction of the play. (See the next point on Missing 
Elements.) 

e Missing Elements in specialized documents. A New Testament is complete in and of 
itself. It doesn't need anything else. But a drama, for instance, consists of more than just 
the text spoken by the actors. It also includes such things as stage directions and 
indications of who is the speaker. But our sources often do not include such elements. 
This is true of the earliest Greek dramas (a change in speakers is marked with a special 
symbol, but the speaker generally is not indicated), but continues until quite recent times. 
Although the speakers are marked in the "Second Shepherd's Play" of the Wakefield 
Cycle of mystery plays, there are only four stage directions, in Latin; they are not 
sufficient to explain the action. This continues to be a problem, to a lesser extent, even in 
Shakespeare. 

Once again, it is not the task of the textual critic to reconstruct the stage directions or the 
speakers. But a knowledge of who is doing what can be essential in choosing between 
variants. 

Stage indications are not the only thing which can be missing from a manuscript. Music is 
another obvious example. For poetry, there are also line and stanza divisions (while 
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printing poetry in this way is a modern invention, the line-and-stanza structure is ancient. 
And in non-metrical verse, it is not always obvious where line breaks fall. Correct 
reconstruction can be very important in cases such as Old English alliterative poems. If 
the line breaks are not correctly placed, one may not be able to tell which is the 
alliterating letter, meaning that errors can propagate for many lines and perhaps force 
bogus conjectural emendations.) See also the item on Drawings and other non-textual 
contents. 

e Metrical or Other Poetic Corrections. Much of classical literature is poetic, following 
particular conventions of metre and perhaps rhyme. If a scribe encountered a reading 
which appeared unmetrical (perhaps due to changes in the language; see the section 
above), he/she might change it. Such a change, if done well, may be indetectable -- but a 
poor change may require emendation. This requires great sensitivity to the original 
author's style and dialect. (One should also note that scribes may have been more 
sensitive to errors in metre or rhyme than the authors they were copying.) 

A special case of this is the so-called vitium Byzantium. Byzantine poetry resembled 
classical tragedy in using a twelve-syllable line. But the metre was different: The 
Byzantine poets were expected to place a stress on the penultimate syllable of a line, 
while the tragedians faced no such expectation. Scribes seem often to have adjusted the 
tragic texts to meet the Byzantine standard (possibly unconsciously). Even prose was 
somewhat affected by such conventions; sentence breaks in the Byzantine era were 
expected to be marked by several unstressed syllables. Thus we find many earlier works 
adjusted to meet these later stylistic rules. 

Other rules may apply to poetry. For example, early poetic works in the Germannic 
languages used the alliterative metre -- each line consisted of four feet, each with a 
stressed syllable and varying numbers of unstressed syllables, with a slight pause 
(caesura) between the first two and the final two feet. At least two, and usually three, of 
the stressed syllables had to alliterate. But there were variations on this basic design. 
Some poems required more exact numbers of syllables. Other had more precise 
alliteration schemes (e.g. one scheme might allow only two stressed syllables, on each 
side of the caesura, while stricter schemes might not only require three stressed syllables 
but require a pattern such as aa/ax). A scribe used to one particlar alliterative style might 
conform a work in a different style. 

e Corrections of offensive passages. A Christian scribe might well regard the works of, 
say, Aristophanes or Ovid as obscene. There was doubtless a temptation to bowdlerize. 
Evidence of this happening is surprisingly slight. We do not find cleaned-up copies of 
Aristophanes. This trend seems to be more modern. But there are copies of Herodotus 
which omit an account of sacred prostitution (1.199). So if there are two major traditions, 
and one contains an account of something sexually explicit or offensive, while the other 
omits it, chances are that the account which includes it is original. 

e Drawings and other non-textual contents. A geometrical treatise obviously could be 
expected to contain pictures. And such a drawing, unlike a picture, could contain text. (It 
might also contain lines which would extend into the text, and affect its meaning -- e.g. by 
crossing an omicron and turning it to a theta, though this is not very likely.) These 
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captions could sometimes wander from the drawing into the text. There is also the 
problem of assuring an accurate rendering of the original drawing -- a task where the 
rules of textual criticism are less applicable. (The whole problem is not helped by the fact 
that many Greek mathematical works survive only in Arabic translations.) A skilled scribe 
may not be a skilled artist, or vice versa. 

e Spurious conflations of books. This isn't necessarily a problem just of non-Biblical 
works; many New Testament books have been accused of being assmebled from various 
pieces. But it isn't the NT critic's job to reconstruct the pieces which made up 2 
Corinthians, or to recreate the J, E, P sources of Genesis. For the textual critic, the task is 
simply to recreate the canonical work. 

The case is more complex for non-Biblical works. Chrétien de Troyes, for instance, died 
before he could finish his Perceval, and it seems to many that another hand filled it out by 
another hand using a Gawain epic of Chrétien's. This presumably required a certain 
amount of glue to work. Detecting and dealing with this is primarily the task of the literary 
critic -- but since the two parts may have circulated separately to some extent, they may 
also have influenced the textual tradition. 

We also see simple continuations. These too may involve complications. Two separate 
authors wrote continuations for Chrétien, for instance; we must be alert to interactions. 
Obviously there are continuations in the Bible also (most would regard Mark 16:9-20 and 
John chapter 21 as examples; even conservatives admit a continuation at the end of 
Joshua -- though more liberal critics would dispute this example). But while these are 
continuations, they generally are pre-canonical continuations (with the possible exception 
of the ending of Mark), and hence of no concern to textual critics. 

We see a very strange instance of this in the Old English poetic paraphrase of Genesis. 
This, it can be shown, consists of two parts, following different poetical rules. The so- 
called "Genesis B" fragment is a translation and adaption of a German poem. This is 
enclosed within "Genesis A," which tells the rest of the Genesis story. It is by no means 
clear how the two came to be conflated -- or what effect the conflation had on the two 
poems. 

e The problem of translations. We encounter this, to some extent, in the New Testament 
versions -- but there the problem is rather different. For all their peculiarities, the version 
will try to translate their underlying text accurately. 

Many translations of secular works are not as secure. Alfred the Great's Old English 
translation of Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy, for instance, was actually an 
expanded adaption. There are also poetic translations of romances, such as the Middle 
English Ywain and Gawain, derived from a French work by Chrétien de Troyes. The 
Middle English romance cannot mechanically follow the French; since it is a poetic 
translation, it must heavily adapt the original. Yet this confronts us with at least the 
possibility (though perhaps not the likelinood) of interaction between original and 
translation. This might affect spellings of names and other minor details -- but it could also 
lead to interpolations or, less probably, a shortening of the text. 

e Abbreviations. In the Bible, there are only a handful of abbreviations, generally quite 
standard: The Nomina Sacra, a handful of suspended letters, the occasional symbol for 
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Ka. But every language will have its own set of abbreviations, and these may well cause 
some confusion. To take a trivial example, an English scribe confronted with the 
abbreviation "Geo." would expand it as "George," while a Scot might read it as "Geordie," 
and the Russian-born physicist George Gamow insisted that it was a nickname, "Joe." 
This must always be kept in mind in dealing with manuscripts. The text before you may 
not even contain any abbreviations -- but perhaps an ancestor did. 

e The problem of incompetent ancient editors. Not all editions of classical works were 
produced by modern editors; ancients did it too. New Testament scholars will have some 
familiarity with this from the problems of Vulgate textual criticism (as with, e.g., the edition 
of Alcuin), and may also be familiar with the Lucianic text of LXX -- but the problem can 
be much more severe in classical writings. Juvenal, for instance, is perhaps the most- 
copied Latin author of antiquity (some 500 copies survive in whole or in part) -- but the 
vast majority of these are believed to derive from a single incompetently-executed edition 
containing many mistakes and errors. Only one important manuscript (P) is regarded as 
independent of this tradition. This puts Juvenal in a state arguably worse than an author 
for whom only two (good) witnesses survive, simply because the editor who stands 
behind the majority of manuscripts was so bad. 


At this point it is perhaps worth quoting another passage from Reynolds & Wilson (page 212): 


[Rules such as the above] will inevitably give the impression that textual criticism is 
a tidier and more cut-and-dried process than it proves to be in practice. While 
general principles are undoubtedly of great use, specific problems have an 
unfortunate habit of being sui generis, and similarly it is rare to find two manuscript 
traditions which respond to exactly the same treatment. 


History of Other Literary Traditions 


Note: This is not a history of literature, nor an account of literary criticism. It is simply a very 
brief account of the manuscript history of non-Biblical traditions. (Limited by what | myself know 
or can find out about these traditions. The primary sources for most of the shorter entries is 
David Crystal's An Encyclodepic Dictionary of Language and Languages and the Encyclopedia 
of Literature edited by Joseph T. Shipley, though | have consulted fuller literary histories for 
most of the longer entries. | have attempted to cover all current European languages, though 
examining the remaining languages of the world is beyond either my powers of the scope of this 
article (yes, | know this is unfair; a language such as Persian, e.g., has inscriptions from Biblical 
times, and a large literature, and its speakers have influenced Biblical history. But | have to draw 
the line somewhere). For that matter, even deciding what constitutes a language is difficult; the 
definitions are as often political as linguistic. Czechs and Slovaks, for instance, can understand 
each other, but their languages are called distinct. Different dialects of Italian, by contrast, are 
mutually incomprehensible but labelled as one language.) Knowledge of this history can be 
helpful in reconstructing manuscripts. Our understanding of the history of the New Testament 
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text, for instance, is strongly influenced by the manuscripts which have survived. We have a 
handful of early manuscripts from Egypt, then a very quiet period in the sixth through eighth 
centuries, from which little of significance survives, then a great flowering in beginning with the 
ninth century. 


Latin literature and manuscripts have a history somewhat like that of the New Testament, 
though the dates are later, and there is no early phase. There are effectively no Latin 
manuscripts from the papyrus era; the areas where Latin was spoken generally did not have a 
climate suitable for long-term survival of papyri. We have some inscriptions, but few are literary. 


The transition from uncial to minuscule happened somewhat earlier in the Latin than in the 
Greek tradition; the west, which was poorer than the Greek East, probably felt the need for a 
smaller hand at an earlier date. In any case, we see attempts at literature in minuscules as early 
as the seventh century. By the late eighth century, the Carolingian Minuscule became dominant, 
and uncials all but died out. 


The Carolingian period also saw the first real revival in Latin learning. Old texts were unearthed 
and recopied; most of our oldest manuscripts are from this period. 


The impoverishment that followed the breakup of Charlemagne's empire saw literary 
productions decline, but there was another revival in the twelfth century. This was the heyday of 
Latin literature in Christendom, and the single richest period for Latin manuscripts. 


The Romance Languages, naturally, have a much shorter literary heritage. Although tongues 
such as French and Italian were starting to take form by Charlemagne's time, a literature 
requires more than that: It requires both authors and copyists. Monks, at this time, were still 
concerned with Latin literature, and few if any vernacular writers seem to have existed. 


While a language recognizeably French appears to have existed by the ninth century, Fremch 
literature has a complex history, as France remained a nation of semi-independent counties until 
the fifteenth century. Language and culture were by no means united. So the earliest important 
French writing was the Song of Roland, regarded as the earliest (and certainly the best) of the 
chansons de geste. It is believed to date from around the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
other chansons date from somewhat later in that period. Also from the twelfth century (probably 
the latter half) is Marie de France (so named, it is thought, because of her birthplace; she seems 
to have worked in England), a writer of romantic fables (/ais). At the same time, the flood of 
romances (many of them, ironically, connected with the legendary British King Arthur) began to 
appear. Few of these, however, survive in many copies. Even the Roland exists in only one 
significant manuscript, Oxford, Bodl. Lib. Digby 23, which seems to have been copied by an 
Anglo-Norman scribe. (There are many later manuscripts, but they are all so bad that the critical 
editions tend to work simply by emending the Digby text.) Similarly, there is only one complete 
manuscript of Marie's /ais; British Museum Harley 978. A large subset, nine, are found in a Paris 
manuscript, Bibliotheque Nationale nouv. acq. fr. 2168, also from the thirteenth century. There 
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are a handful of other fragments, all from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It seems likely 
enough that the compositions survived primarily because they are so recent. 


We tend to think of France as the country of French-speakers, but a significant minority still 
speaks Provencal (also known as Languedoc, and known to linguists as Occitan). Although a 
minority language in France, many of the traditions we regard as French are actually Provengal; 
in its early form (known since the tenth century), it was the language of the troubadours who 
created the "courtly love" mythology. The tongue itself was much more important in the past; 
today, northern French is imposed on southern children in the schools, and Provengal is a sort 
of a street language comparable to Braid Scots in Scotland. It flourished until the fourteenth 
century, but came under pressure thereafter (probably in part as a result of the Hundred Years 
War; many of the southern French had preferred English rule and the French government 
wanted to bind them more closely to France). The earliest written manuscript is a fragment of 
the Boeci, thought to have been written around the year 1000. Another fragment, the Life of 
Saint Fides, was copied at about that time. Then came William IX, Count of Poitiers, the so- 
called first Troubadour (who lived around 1071-1127). Although only about a dozen of his works 
survive, Provengal literature becomes common starting from him -- starting, of course, with the 
Courtly Love lyrics of poets such as Bernart de Ventadorn (mid-twelfth century). 


It is not really proper to speak of Spanish literature of the manuscript era; for much of this 
period, the Iberian peninsula was in Moslem hands (Granada, in the south, was not dispersed 
until 1492). And even once Christians reclaimed the area, they formed separate principalities 
(Aragon, Castile, Leon, Navarre). Thus, properly, we should refer to either /berian literature or 
the literature of the individual nations -- though almost no one does so. It was not until 1469 that 
Ferdinand of Aragon married Isabella of Castile (with Isabella reigning from 1474 in Castille and 
Ferdinand from 1479 in Aragon), at last forming a united Spain. (And even this nation was not 
united administratively, and did not have a single monarch until 1516, when Charles | -- who 
was also the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V -- succeeded his grandfather Ferdinand, setting 
aside his mother Juana "the Mad.") There are, of course, manuscripts from Spain -- such as the 
excellent Vulgate manuscripts cav and tol, plus some Visigothic fragments -- but these properly 
fall under other headings. 


Still, we have documents from this era. The earliest vernacular Spanish writings (as opposed to 
writings in late Latin) seem to be law codes from about tenth century. We do not find actual 
literature in Spanish until the about the twelfth century. From about this time come three epic 
romances: the Poema del Cid (Cantar de Mio Cid, about the Castilian Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, 
died 1099) was written about 1140 (which, although it survives entire in only one manuscript, is 
considered the great early example of Spanish literature; we also find extremely large portions 
of it quoted in later chronicles), the Cronica Rimada, and the Roncesvalles (a translation and 
adaption of the French Song of Roland), also surviving in a single manuscript. All of these are 
evolved works, hinting that there are older epics, but they are lost. From this time, we see 
increasing volumes of literature in all categories (epic, drama, poetry, etc.) 
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Portugese is now spoken primarily in Brazil, but of course did not reach that nation until after 
the invention of printing. Portugal itself has had a complex history, occasionally being united 
with Spain; the two languages have influenced each other. The famous Portugese explorers 
also brought home many loan-words. The basic language, however, remains fairly close to the 
Latin from which it sprang. There is a strong literary tradition starting from the twelfth century 
(the earliest dated inscription comes from 1189); the songs of the troubadours, the most 
important part of the tradition, come from the next century. These have a complex history, 
written separately and combined, with many of the anthologies lost, ut they may have cross- 
fertilized. Portugese is especially closely related to Galician, spoken primarily in the northwest 
corner of Spain north of Portugal (the two did not split until after Portugal became an 
independent country and the western Iberians were largely cut off from each other). Distinctly 
Galician literature is, however, rare and largely confined to the period after the development of 
printing and the split with Portugese; although there are cultural hints of a Celtic history in the 
region, this has not affected the language or literature. 


Catalan was for much of its history the official soeech of Aragon (which was incorporated into 
the larger Catalan region but retained the name Aragon because Aragon had kings and 
Catalonia only counts), but it is now the forgotten Romance language -- it's almost the only 
Romance speech not to be official somewhere. It is sooken primarily in northeastern Spain and 
surrounding areas (e.g. into the eastern French Pyrenees; the primary city of Catalan Spain is 
Barcelona). Catalan speakers have been oppressed at various times in Spanish history (as 
recently as under Franco), which has resulted both in the destruction of texts and in a strong 
tendency to conform to Spanish. Still, there are literary remains going back to about the twelfth 
century, and chronicles starting not much after -- and the fact that Aragon and the County of 
Barcelona came to be dominated by Castile, and that Catalan texts and speakers have been 
abused, means that there is much need for textual reconstructive work. 


Even more thoroughly ignored is Corsican, spoken by only a few hundred thousand people on 
the island of that name. Although Corsica has been governed by France for more than two 
centuries, it is a language with Italian roots (closest to Tuscan). It has, however, no real 
literature (Corsica long remained a land of subsistance farmers and shepherds), particularly 
from the manuscript era. 


Sardinian has been written since the eleventh century, but has only a small literature; the 
language (which is close to Italian, and also said to be closer to vulgar Latin than any other 
Romance language) has several dialects, none dominant, and it has never been an official 
language even on its home island. 


Ladinic is the usual name for a Romance language spoken primarily by Jews. As such, it has a 
fairly large literature, though much of it is fairly recent. The tradition is confused by the fact that 
both Hebrew and Roman alphabets have been used for it. 


The name "Ladinic" is also sometimes used for the fourth official language of Switzerland, but 
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the correct name is Romansch or Rhaetian or Rhaeto-Romansch. It has several dialects, 
influenced variously by Italian and French. The earliest writings date from the twelfth century, 
but the small number of speakers has kept the tradition small. 


It was Dante who truly put vernacular Italian literature on the map (though he wrote in Latin as 
well as Italian, his great work, the Divine Comedy, was the first major work of Italian vernacular 
literature, and written not many centuries after the first hints of Italian writing in the tenth century - 
- that earliest writing being scribbles in the margins of Latin documents. We have some verse 
fragments from the twelfth century, but their dialect seems to indicate that they were dead 
ends). So great was Dante's influence that Boccaccio, the second great light of Italian literature, 
adopted almost all of Dante's techniques. Dante did not invent everything he did -- his slightly 
older colleague Guido Cavalcanti, for whom Dante wrote the Vita nuova, pioneered a great deal. 
Dante, however, was the great voice who spread the literature to the wide world. Like 
Boccaccio, Petrarch (the popularizer of the sonnet) wrote in the period immediately after Dante 
(Petrarch too was of Florentine ancestry, though born outside that city). Dante, Cavalcanti, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, however, wrote only a few centuries before the invention of printing. 
Thus the Italian manuscript tradition presents few interesting features. In addition, Italy, like 
Spain, was not united until after the invention of printing. The Divine Comedy is not really Italian 
literature (except in its language; Dante was one of the first to write in the Italian vernacular); it is 
the language of one of the city-states (even today, some of the Italian dialects are mutually 
incomprehensible; Received Italian is based on the Tuscan dialect of Florence, but about half 
the population does not speak this form as a native language; there are also minority languages. 
Francis of Assisi, for instance, wrote extensively in his local Umbrian dialect). There was thus no 
national literature in the manuscript era; Italy did not become a nation until the nineteenth 
century. 


Widely separated from the other Romance languages is Rumanian. This has caused it to 
develop unusual features -- e.g. it adds articles as suffixes to nouns, and of course has many 
Slavic loan words. The language presumably evolved away from Latin very early, but the 
earliest writings seem to date from the sixteenth century, and these were confined to official 
documents and liturgical works. Even then, Slavic alphabets were used for several centuries. 


Some texts will soeak of Moldavian as a separate Romance language, but this is one of those 
political distinctions, since Moldova, prior to independence, was long part of Russia. Moldavian 
is really a dialect of Rumanian (with some Russian loan words) written in the Cyrillic alphabet, 
with no real literature from the manuscript era. 


Dalmatian, which died out as recently as the end of the nineteenth century, was also a 
Romance language, but seems to have left little literature. (This is fairly typical of Balkan area 
languages.) 


Romani (Romany, Gypsy), despite its name, is not a Romance language; its origin is 
something of a mystery although it has been attributed to the Indo-Aryan group. The language is 
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very diverse, and tends to take on local attributes. When written, it tends to use the local 
alphabet. Romani literature, however, is oral; there is little if any need for textual criticism. 


Greek Literature never went into as much of a decline as Latin, so we do not see as much of a 
revival. The strongest period of copying, however, is not that different; many of our earliest 
manuscripts date from the ninth to eleventh centuries. The Photian Revival of the ninth century 
is no doubt at least partly responsible. After the eleventh century, the decline begins. The Battle 
of Manzikert (1071) began the long slow Byzantine retreat which ended with the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. The worst destruction, however, was wrought by Christians, not Turks. 
The Fourth Crusade sacked Constantinople in 1204, and many of its treasures were either 
destroyed at that time or carried off to Western libraries where they were forgotten. 


It is interesting to note that, for both Greek and Latin literatures, there is something of a break 
following the third century. Until this time, authors freely and regularly quoted works such as the 
Epic Cycle and the lost plays of the Athenian dramatists. Following the third century, this 
becomes much rarer. Occasional extremely diligent authors such as Photius will occasionally 
produce something from a lost work, but the strong majority of quotations are from works which 
still exist today. This cutoff is so strong and so obvious that scholars have speculated that the 
surviving works are part of some sort of official curriculum, with works outside that curriculum 
being ignored. (The problem with this theory is that there is absolutely no other evidence for it. 
The likely explanation is just the general decline of the Roman Empire.) 


Russian literature really gives us very little to work with. There was not even a Russian/Slavic 
alphabet until the creation of the Old Church Slavonic version. Even then, there was little to 
write down (a fact which is to a significant extent responsible for out ignorance of early Russian 
history); Russia, more than almost any nation in Europe, was a land of poor peasants and 
wealthier but equally ignorant aristocrats. It also suffered outside disruptions -- the sack of Kiev 
in 1170, the Mongol and Tatar invasions, the later sack of Novgorod and the other battles for 
Russian unification. The problem is made that much worse by the various dialects of the 
language. (We truly do not know the extent to which early Russian differed from Old Church 
Slavonic.) Histories do not begin to speak of Russian literature until the eighteenth century. Prior 
to that, there were church manuals and a few chronicles and the like (starting from the twelfth 
century), but little else save the letters of Tsar Ivan IV (Ivan the Terrible, 1530-1584). From the 
manuscript era, there is little original literature except for saints' lives and monastery annals. The 
latter hardly need textual criticism. The former may have suffered more modification -- but in this 
case, the modifications may be of as much interest as the original text. 


The situation is similar for most of the eastern Slavic languages (in the areas where the 
Orthodox church held sway). The situation is perhaps even worse for the western Slavs; since 
these regions were Catholic, they used the Latin Bible, and had no vernacular translation to 
inspire a literary tradition. Slovenian, for instance, is said not to have had any literature at all 
until the nineteenth century. 
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Interestingly, textual criticism continues to be an active need in some of the Slavic languages to 
this day. Because of the Habsburg Empire's lack of respect for its subject peoples, writings in 
these tongues were often published very casually. A classic example is Jaroslav Hasek's The 
Good Soldier Schweik, written after the First World War though including elements from the 
period before the war. Hasek's manuscript (written in Czech, though with bits of German) is 
incomplete, the two early editions differ substantially, and Hasek (who died in 1923) had no real 
part in either. (He was dictating almost to the day of his death, and exercised little control over 
the volumes which actually appeared in print.) Thus there is a real need for a critical edition of 
this famous twentieth century writing. This is all the more ironic in that Czech as a language (as 
opposed to a dialect of East Slavonic) did not emerge until the sixteenth century; had there been 
free publication in the Habsburg Empire, there would be little need for textual work. But 
government opposition was strong -- in no small part because much Czech literature was anti- 
Catholic. The literary impulse was largely a belated reaction to the work of Hus, who tried to 
regularize Czech orthography and conform the language to that of the people. From about 1350 
to 1500, the period when Czech was becoming a distinct language, effectively all Czech works 
were religious and Husite. Hus's orthography eventually came to be widely accepted -- but, with 
the Habsburgs trying to suppress Czech aspirations, it took a long time for it to receive universal 
acceptance. A side effect of this is that many Czech writers, such as Comenius, had to work 
outside the Habsburg empire (Comenius, proprly Jan Amos Komensky, worked in Poland, 
Sweden, and Holland; printers there naturally had some troubles with his works.) 


The situation for Slovak is even worse. Almost indistinguishable from Czech (the two are fairly 
mutually intelligible, and might be considered one were it not for political reasons -- the Czech 
regions of Bohemia and Moravia were under Austrian control in Habsburg times, while the 
Slovaks were ruled by the Magyars), Slovak is a language of small farmers and villagers. It has 
many dialects, there were no schools, and the Magyar overlords used Latin or, later, Hungarian. 
The idea of a separate "Slovak" language does not seem to have existed before the time of 
Bajza (1754-1836), and there was little literary impulse until the nineteenth century, when 
Ludovit Stur produced a newspaper using a standardized Slovak language. Even that was 
opposed by many Slovaks, some of whome preferred Czech as a literary language (Czech 
influence had long affected the few works published in Bratislava). And the outside pressure 
continued: the influence of first the Magyars and then the Czechs suppressed the development 
of a literary language. With no Hus to look back to, and no early works to preserve, Slovak has 
little need for textual criticism. 


The other languages of the Former Soviet Union have suffered similarly. Belorussian 
(Byelorussian, White Russian, Byelo-Ruthenian) written in the Cyrillic alphabet, has literary 
remains dating back to the eleventh century, but the people has never been independent until 
now, and both Russian and Habsburg dynasties tended to hold down both people and 
language. Ukrainian has a curious history, as the Ukrainian/Russian separation was initially 
more cultural than linguistic. The Ukrainians had a tendency toward the Uniate church, and 
affiliations with the Poles, while the Russians are Orthodox. There are hints of a Ukrainian 
dialect as early as the thirteenth century, but the current language (marked, e.g., by Polish loan 
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words) did not come into being until the late eighteenth century. 


Polish as a language existed by the twelfth century, but literary works do not appear until the 
fifteenth century (we have catalogs of older works, but apart from a few surviving hymns and 
fragments, our earlier survivals are all in Latin; so too the writings of Copernicus, the first great 
Polish scholar), with a flowering in the sixteenth. There were few widely popular Polish works 
before the invention of printing. And after printing came along, Poland was the victim of cultural 
imperialism (the almost-universal fate of Eastern European peoples), with the country eventually 
being divided by Prussia, Russia, and the Habsburg Monarchy, and was not reunited until after 
the first world war. This means that, although there was a standard literary Polish (derived from 
the dialect of Poznan), the local dialects were little influenced by this form. This slowed and 
fragmented the development of Polish literature, which did not really revive until the nineteenth 
century. In any case, there is little here for textual criticism to do. 


Sorbian (Wendish, Lusatian) is a Slavic language spoken in primarily in Germany in the region 
of the Polish and Czech borders. There are only a few tens of thousands of speakers, but even 
so, the language has several dialects. The earliest texts date from the fifteenth century, but the 
remains are limited for obvious reasons. The New Testament was the first printed work, being 
published in 1548. 


Bulgarian is unusual among Slavic languages in that it came to be written early (though the 
oldest Bulgarian inscriptions predate written Bulgarian, and are in ungrammatical Greek). 
Closely related to Old Church Slavonic (there are Slavonic biblical manuscripts which can be 
called proto-Bulgarian), the earliest Bulgarian literature dates from the tenth century, meaning 
that textual criticism has a genuine place in dealing with Bulgarian writings. (The earliest 
writings, for instance, will have been in the Glagolitic alphabet, later to be changed to Cyrillic.) 
The earliest works were mostly religious and mostly derivative; starting in the twelfth century, 
however, there was a flowering which lasted until the Ottoman conquest. Since the Ottomans 
suppressed education and technology, printing did not arrive until late; many works were 
destroyed and many that would otherwise have been printed survived in only a handful of 
manuscripts. 


Macedonian is a curious language, fragmented into very diverse dialects, many of which are as 
close to Bulgarian as to each other. (Indeed, Bulgaria has claimed the Macedonian language as 
dialects of its own.) Some features of Macedonian appear in writings as early as the tenth 
century, but as a literary language, it did not emerge until late in the eighteenth century, and 
only quite recently has it truly come into its own. 


The ultimate example of interplay between politics and linguistics may be in the case of 
Serbian/Croatian/Serbo-Croatian. The languages of Serbia and Croatia are mutually 
comprehensible in speech, but both parties insist that the languages are different; the Serbs are 
Orthodox Christians and write their language in the Cyrillic alphabet, while the Croats are 
Catholic and write using the Roman alphabet. There are remains of the language from the 
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twelfth century, but politics can play a role in their interpretation. Making the matter even more 
complex is the fact that the Serbs long clung to Church Slavonic as their literary language. What 
few works there are are mosily liturgical, and needing examination by someone familiar with 
both Slavonic and Serbian. True Serbian literature did not come into being until the nineteenth 
century. Croatian saw a brief flowering in the sixteenth century, but the Croats, as Catholics, 
tended to use mostly Latin for their few writings until quire recently. The outcome of this was the 
very odd Knjizevni Dogovar agreement of 1850, which caused Croats and Serbs to formally 
adopt the same literary language! 


Related to Serbo-Croatian, but more obviously distinct, is Slovene (Slovenian). Although there 
are signs of written Slovene from the eleventh century, a standard literary form did not develop 
until the nineteenth. 


Related to the Slavic languages are the Baltic tongues of Latvian, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian. 
Old Prussian is extinct; there are some written remains, but here the need is more for linguistic 
than textual reconstruction. Latvian (Lettish) was first written in the sixteenth century, in a 
Gothic alphabet, though the Latin alphabet has been in use since shortly after World War I. 
Lithuanian also gives us literary remains from the sixteenth century, though it uses a 32-letter 
alphabet based on the Latin. 


Germanic literature (including English, Scandinavian, and German writings) had a more 
complex history than Greek or Latin or Romance literature, as there was never a united German 
nation in the manuscript era. Then, too, languages like English and Frisian and Dutch did not 
formally divide from Old German until well after the New Testament was written (indeed, the 
Germanic group continues to spawn new languages; Afrikaans sprang off from Dutch starting in 
the eighteenth century). In addition, many of these people acquired writing only after long 
periods of independent development, meaning that individual nations had completely 
independent literary histories. 


English literature had a curious, rather roller-coaster-like history. The Romano-Celtic literature 
which preceded the Anglo-Saxon invasions (if there ever was one) was completely extinguished 
by the Germanic invaders. The invaders themselves seem to have had a rudimentary 
knowledge of writing (there are a few inscriptions, such as the Ruthwell Cross, in runic letters, 
and as the runes are of an ancient form, with no dependence on Latin letters, they presumably 
predate the invasions). There is, however, no evidence of a literature written in these 
characters. Indeed, there is no evidence that they had any form of written literature at all; all the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon poems, from Caedmon's Hymn to Beowulf, seem to have been originally 
oral. To make matters even more complicated, the invaders were not actually all one people, 
and in any case they did not at once form a unified England. (Traditionally there were seven 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms -- Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, Wessex, Sussex, Essex, and Kent -- 
but Northumbria, for instance, was formed by the union of Bernicia and Deira, and most of the 
other seven kingdoms were also assembled from smaller units.) The result was significant 
dialectial differences between the nations. 
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The Viking invasions of the ninth century did much to change this picture. First, they destroyed 
all of the ancient kingdoms except Wessex (without establishing anything of significance in their 
place), and second, they placed so much pressure on Wessex that it could not afford a child- 
king. As a result, when King Ethelred | died around 871, he was succeeded not by his son but 
by his younger brother Alfred. 


This was significant on two counts. First, it made a united England possible; the old English 
nations were no more, and the new Viking states did not have the strength to resist Wessex. 
(Nor did they really object to English overlordship; at this stage, English and Norse were still 
fairly closely linked culturally and linguistically.) Alfred did not himself unite England, but his son 
and grandsons were able to create a unitary Saxon state which would last until the Normal 
Conquest. 


More significant for our purposes, however, is the revival of learning encouraged by Alfred. We 
cannot really tell, from the surviving records, how much was actually the work of Alfred himself -- 
but there is no doubt that the survival of Anglo-Saxon literature is due to Alfred's efforts. Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts almost without exception date from this era (Alfred took the throne in about 
871; he held it until about 899). Even in Alfred's time, little Anglo-Saxon literature was written 
(other than several translations encouraged by Alfred, plus his oen creation, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, one of the most textually confusing documents ever written). But the old epics and 
poems were copied; the manuscript of Beowulf was written in the tenth century, and most other 
surviving texts were written in the same period (probably from about 880 to 1010, when the 
Danish invasions resumed). 


Despite all of Alfred's work, almost all that survives of Old English poetry (the core of their 
literature) is found in four volumes, all from the post-Alfred period: 


e The Exeter Book, Exeter Cathedral MS. 3501, dated paleographically to the second half 
of the tenth century and believed to have been written by a single scribe. The surviving 
portion consists of folios 8-130, and contains some dozens of works. Very many of these 
are on Christian themes (from the Lord's Prayer to an account of the apocryphal Descent 
into Hell), but it also contains such well-known works as The Wanderer, The Seafarer, 
Widsith, Deor, and the famous Exeter Riddles. This is the chief anthology of Old English 
literature; with the exception of Beowulf, it contains almost all of the more famous poems 
of the pre-Conquest periods. It is widely believed that this is the "big English book about 
everything" donated by Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, but this certainly cannot be 
proved. 

e Cotton Vitellius A.xv, now in the British Museum, dated paleographically to about 1000. 
Written by two contemporary hands (the shift comes at line 1939 of Beowulf). It contains 
both prose (such as a legend of Saint Christopher) and poetry; the most notable items of 
the latter are Beowulf and Judith. The manuscript was badly charred in the Cotton Library 
fire (1731); although most of it can still be read (with difficulty), there are passages where 
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we must rely on earlier transcripts or conjectural emendation. The book was rearranged 
at some point in its history, and some items may have been lost entirely. 

e Oxford, Bodleian Library Junius 11 (5123). Written by four scribes all working around 
1000 though not necessarily contemporary. Contains only four works (poetic treatments 
of Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel, written by the first scribe, and the story of Christ and 
Satan, which may have been a separate volume and was written by the other three 
scribes). 

e The Vercelli Book, Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare CXVII. Probably (though not quite 
certainly) written by a single scribe in the second half of the tenth century. Contains a 
series of homilies and such poems as The Fate of the Apostles. Also contains one of 
three copies (the fullest) of The Dream of the Rood. It is speculated that a pilgrim was 
carrying the book to Rome (whether for personal use or for presentation to the Pope is 
uncertain), but the book (and presumably the traveller) never completed the journey. 


Also of note is: 


e Cotton Otho A.xii, dated perhaps to around 1000, containing of poetry only The Battle of 
Maldon, but also the only known copy of Asser's Life of Alfred. It was completely 
destroyed in the Cotton fire, and our sole knowledge of these works is from transcripts 
made before the fire. Those who saw it prior to the fire say two scribes were involved. 
Whether it was originally a unity may be doubted; Cotton sometimes bound leaves from 
multiple sources together, and this volume is reported to have included some modern 
leaves. If originally a unity, the volume cannot have achieved its final form before the 
Battle of Maldon in 991, but it is possible that the A/fred was copied earlier. 


Time has not been kind to the handful of other manuscripts containing small amounts of Old 
English material. The Cotton fire of 1731, already mentioned, destroyed Otho A.xii and badly 
damaged Vitellius A.xv. What we have of Wa/dere came from the binding of a book in 
Copenhagen. The Finnsburh Fragment, Lambeth 487, is one of the several lost Lambeth 
manuscripts. Even much of what survives is on Christian topics; these are of relatively little 
value. In any case, with slight exceptions such as Caedmon's Hymn (existing in many 
manuscripts, including the Moore MS at Cambridge, Kk. 5.16, dating all the way to 737, and the 
Saint Petersburg manuscript Public Library Lat. Q. v. |. 18, believed to predate 746; also in 
Bede), The Battle of Brunanburh (multiple copies, with significant differences, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle) and The Dream of the Rood (three copies, with differences clearly 
recensional), almost all the works survive in single copies, leaving the textual critic with little to 
do except work at conjectural emendation. 


In addition to Old English works, the pre-Conquest period produced a number of Latin 
documents, most notably Bede's history (as well as the Life of Alfred, but this was of interest 
primarily to the English). But since these could be circulated beyond England, they are properly 
the province of a history of Latin or Catholic literature. 
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Following the Normal Conquest, English literature as such effectively disappears for three 
centuries. With the exception of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (which slowly faded out in this 
period), the surviving writings are all in Norman French or Latin. By the time English writings re- 
emerged in the fourteenth century (with Langland and Chaucer and Gower and the Gawain- 
poet), Old English had given way to Middle English -- and the dialects had separated to the 
point of being mutually incomprehensible. Gower (who also wrote in Latin and French) and 
Chaucer used the London dialect, close enough to modern English that little but practice is 
needed to understand it. The Gawain-poet, by contrast, used a northwestern dialect equally 
incomprehensible to us and to Chaucer. (We may demonstrate this using the first four lines of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 

Sithen the sege and the assaut was sesed at Troye, 

The borgh brittened and brent to brondes and askes, 

The tulk that the trammes or tresoun ther wroght, 

Was tried for his tricherie, the trewest on erthe.... 

And this is with spelling regularized! Nor is this atypical.) The case of Piers Plowman is more 
complex, as Langland appears to have tried to use more universal forms, but it appears that 
Langland's own dialect was that of the west Midlands. 


It may not be coincidence that the works of the Gawain-poet, who used a highly obscure dialect, 
survive in only one manuscript, while Piers Plowman survives in 52, and the Canterbury Tales 
exist in eighty-plus manuscripts (though we only have sixteen of Troilus and Criseyde, and 
fewer still of most of Chaucer's other works). 


These manuscripts show some significant textual variation, but it is worth noting that all were 
written in the two centuries before the invention of printing, and that textual variation was rather 
limited. Much more important and troubling was the matter of dialect translation. 


As noted, English was a nation of dialects in the post-conquest period. But even worse was the 
fact that there was no standard dialect -- no "King's English." (The only situation more or less 
parallel to this was Germany in the period before the unification, and even there, the Prussian 
and Austrian courts exerted some influence.) Prior to the reign of Edward III (1327-1377), all 
official business was done in French. It was not until the reign of Henry VI (1422-1461) that 
French gave way entirely to English. Until this happened, there was absolutely no standard. So 
texts had to be "translated" -- converted from one dialect to another. Sometimes this was just a 
matter of correcting endings or the like; this is no worse than Attic tendencies in the New 
Testament. But sometimes it required significant alterations. This makes textual criticism much 
more difficult. The only work believed to have been spared this process is the Wycliffite Bible -- 
and it probably because of an unusual combination of circumstances: It is translation English in 
any case, it is in a fairly standard dialect, and it was not made until the period when English was 
again emerging as an official language. 


Icelandic literature suffered no such problem. The Icelandic language has evolved so little that 
it is thought that a modern could converse directly with an inhabitant who lived there 800 or 
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more years ago. Icelandic is almost identical to the Old Norse which is the ancestor of modern 
Scandinavian languages. 


This means that Icelandic literature such as Snorri Sturluson's "Prose Edda" have undergone 
little linguistic tampering. More problematic is the matter of limited numbers of copies. Iceland is 
a small country; for most of its history, it has had a population little larger than a small town of 
today. Given its size, it has an immense literature, though much of it is preserved outside 
Iceland. (The reason is not far to seek: For many years, Iceland was the poetic capitol of the 
Scandinavian world, exporting Court Bards to the other Norse kingdoms.) Few of these works 
are preserved in more than one copy, however. The single most important Icelandic work, the 
so-called Elder Edda (which is not really a single work but an anthology), is typical: Although a 
handful of the tales exist in other documents, the large majority are found only in the Codex 
Regius (c. 1275), which is itself damaged. Snorri Sturluson's Prose Edda is an exception; we 
have three good copies and some lesser manuscripts. The Uppsala Codex, perhaps the best, 
dates from about 1320, or roughly a century after Snorri's original composition. But this is 
exceptional; the Prose Edda is actually a sort of a fictional saga (Iceland was well and truly 
Christianized by his time), typical of the prose sagas of the period (which obviously never 
existed in oral tradition). Most of the others sagas are more sparsely attested. Thus Icelandic 
literature is like Anglo-Saxon literature in that we can only correct the text by emendation, but 
unlike it in that we do not have to concern ourselves with dialect-to-dialect translations. 


The history of Norwegian and Danish literatures are essentially tied up with Icelandic literature 
(and, in the latter case, there is some link to English literature as well, as the Danes ruled all or 
parts of England for many years notably in the reigns of Canute and his sons, 1016-1042). 
Danish did not become clearly distinct from Old Norse until the twelfth century, and Norwegian 
separated from the common language at about the same time. There are hints of literary 
remains (inscriptions) from as early as the third century, though these were written in the runic 
alphabet (we have, e.g., a number of law codes from the period before 1200 C.E.; it seems to 
have been Christianity -- which came late to the North -- which inspired the switch to the Roman 
alphabet. Most early Danish works in the Roman alphabet were written in Latin, not the Norse 
dialects). So the literatures of these languages in some cases has gone through two transitions: 
From runic to Roman alphabet (a transition not complete until the thirteen or fourteenth century), 
and from generic Old Norse to more modern local languages. There are also cross-influences: 
Since Denmark at various times ruled Norway, some Danish influence crept into Norwegian 
even after the languages split. 


Recent changes in Norwegian have further complicated matters, as there are two basic dialects, 
neither of which is entirely natural. Bokmal, the "book language," was influenced by Danish (the 
two were united from 1380 to 1814), while Nynorsk was invented in the nineteenth century 
based on several dialects and was an attempt to return the language closer to its roots. All of 
this, of course, happened after the manuscript era, but it affects the editors’ approach. 


Also derived from Old Norse, and quite close to Icelandic, is Faeroese (Faroese). As, however, 
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this language was not written until 1846, it is of no concern to textual critics. 


The situation is quite different for Swedish literature; although Scandinavian, Sweden was not 
really part of the Norse culture in the sense that Norway and Iceland and Denmark were. (This 
despite the fact that Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish are quite close to each other, and toa 
significant extent mutually intelligible, while Icelandic and Faroese are much more distinct.) 


The earliest Swedish "literature" is found in the thousands of runestones scattered about the 
country. These are, for the most part, written in the sixteen-symbol Swedish runic alphabet 
(which later gave way to a Danish/Norse runic alphabet) -- but textual criticism is hardly a 
concern with runestones; they rarely contain material of literary interest, and in any case were 
usually written under the direct supervision of the composer of the inscription. 


There are exceptions. The Rok stone, which came to be part of a church wall, includes a great 
deal of text, including some poetic material. It is a mysterious inscription, with several different 
alphabets involved. (Including both the ancient 24-character runic alphabet and the later, pruned- 
down 16-rune form.) It seems nearly certain that at least part of the content of the stone is old, 
and in need of textual criticism (part of it, in fact, appears to refer to Theodoric the Goth, king of 
Italy 476-525, which would almost certainly date it before the time it was inscribed). But as best 
we can tell, there are no other copies of the material. (Given the strange alphabets, this cannot 
be considered entirely certain.) That older Swedish literature existed seems to be implied by 
carvings such as that on the Ramsudberg stone, which appears to allude to the Sigurd epic. But 
this is only a picture with a short text; it is not literature in itself. 


Part of the problem may be that Sweden was the last Scandinavian nation to achieve political 
unity. Somewhat cut off from the cultures of its neighbours, it was not large enough to achieve a 
strong literary tradition of its own. We have no clear remnants of Swedish poems from the 
Skaldic age (the era of the bards). Our oldest writings, in fact, appear to be land laws (in copies 
dating from the thirteenth century, but probably based on older writings). In addition, Sweden did 
not found its first University (at Uppsala) until 1477, and it did not become permanent until 1593. 
The Sigtuna monastery (founded in the first half of the thirteenth century) had a large library, but 
it and other Swedish religious institutions seem to have been entirely hostile to secular, 
particularly pagan, literature. Thus most books found in Sweden are in Latin, and the few in 
Swedish are generally religious, and often translations of Latin works -- e.g. the Fornsvenska 
legendariet, a translation of a set of saints’ legends by Jacobus de Voragine; the translation is 
considered the oldest surviving Swedish prose work except for the land laws. This may have 
been the work of Petrus de Dacia (died 1289), who in any case is the first named author in 
Swedish history, who also wrote the Vita Christinae Stumbelensis (but in Latin, not Swedish). 
From the next century comes Birgitta (died 1373), a mystic whose visions began after her 
husband's deth in 1344, but which were not collected until they were published in 1492 
(translated from Swedish into Latin as Revelationes Celeste; she had already been canonized in 
1391. There are a few Swedish fragments, perhaps from Birgitta's own hand, but these do not 
form part of an actual literary composition.) 
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This paucity of works in the vernacular continued throughout the middle ages. Sweden had few 
of the tales of chivalry so common in the rest of Europe (partly influenced, no doubt, by the fact 
that knighthood did not flourish in Sweden). There is a Swedish redaction of the story of Florice 
and Blancheflour (part of the Eufemiavisor, perhaps the earliest of these legends -- but compiled 
at the instigation of a Norwegian queen!). But this is very nearly all there is in the manuscript 
era. This left the field to the rhyming chronicles, a form largely peculiar to Sweden but common 
there in the early middle ages. These can perhaps be called the chief form of early Swedish 
literature, though they eventually gave way to prose chronices (which were less interesting 
without being notably more accurage). After their time, Swedish literature went into a decline; 
we have relatively few manuscripts of these works, and few works of any sort from the final 
centuries of the middle ages. The last significant works were the writings of Bishop Thomas 
Simonsson of Strangnas (died 1443). His "Song of Liberty" was the last significant Swedish 
work of the manuscript age -- but late enough that it need not detain us. 


In addition, Sweden (like most countries) has an oral literature. There are Swedish ballads, just 
as there are German and English and Norse. (The Swedish ballads, indeed, are almost certainly 
survivals from Old Norse roots.) But as with most oral literatures, the originals are almost 
certainly beyond reconstruction. 


Dutch (Flemish) is a Germannic language, and had the Netherlands and Flanders become part 
of Germany rather than independent, Dutch might well have had a history resembling that of 
English: Just as Scots split off from English, then was (somewhat forcibly) re-merged so that it 
became little more than a dialect, so Dutch might have been re-conformed. Indeed, this 
happened with East Dutch (Oosters), the language of writers such as Menno Simmons. But the 
Netherlands and Germany became separate (with the Netherlands spinning off Belgium in 1830, 
only a few decades before Germany became a nation), and Dutch evolved into a genuine 
language with literary works coming into existence around 1100. From this time until the end of 
the manuscript era, however, the Netherlands (in this case, including Flanders) were generally 
under foreign rule -- French or Burgundian or Spanish. At times this rule was oppressive and 
sought to control the local literature (which often stressed independence). This has probably 
affected the manuscript tradition. In addition, some would call works such as Reynard the Fox or 
Beatrijs (all written in Belgian Flanders in about the thirteen century) to be "Belgian," others 
Flemish or Dutch. There was also Burgundian influence. 


Frisian is considered to be closer to English than any other language, but it has a very small 
population base. Only about half a million people speak it, mostly in the Netherlands in the 
islands off the Dutch coast (and the other groups, also in the coastal areas of the North Sea and 
Baltic, speak rather different dialects with little literary history). There are a few written remnants 
starting from the thirteenth century, but the small population base and the fact that (until 
recently) it received no support from the various local governments kept the literature sparse. 
The earliest items in the language seem in fact to have been preserved in Old English works. 
The few "native" works are primarily law codes, starting from the eleventh century. We also 
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have a handful of rhymed chronicles from the days when Frisia was an independent region. 


Tracing the history of actual German literature is beyond the ability of this writer, as the 
language has many dialects, some barely mutually comprehensible, and some of them (e.g. 
Luxembourgish/Luxemburgish/Létzebuergesch) sometimes listed as separate languages. It 
should be remembered that Germany was not a political unity at any time from the era of 
Charlemagne until 1870. The classical distinction is into High and Low German (Hochdeutsch 
and Plattdeutsch), but there are also languages and dialects such as Yiddish and Swiss 
German. Insofar as there is any unity, it is based on the language Luther used in the German 
bible -- afterthe manuscript era. The "standard" dialect, taught in the schools, is derived from 
High German, but this is Modern High German, while the manuscripts will be of works written in 
Old German and Middle German. The greatest number of texts are those, such as the 
Nibelungenlied, in Middle High German. Much of the literature, though, such as the work of the 
Minnesanger, was long transmitted orally. But there is a significant quantity of manuscript 
literature, and those manuscripts have suffered the usual troubles. For example, the oldest 
significant German work is Das Hildebrandslied, and all we have is a fragment. 


Yiddish is primarily a Germanic language, though it has many Semitic loan words, and some 
dialects also have Slavic influence. As the language of a large number of European Jews, it 
naturally has a relatively rich literary tradition (dating from the twelfth century). Yiddish literature 
has been subjected to several pressures. Jewish tradition would tend to result in carefully 
preserved documents -- but Yiddish, unlike most other languages, has never really had a 
"homeland"; its speakers have been scattered throughout Europe. This has resulted in the 
adoption of large numbers of local loanwords, so that (e.g.) a Jew in Russian territory might not 
understand all the vocabulary of German Yiddish. And since there was never any national 
center, there was no centralizing force. Today, East European Yiddish is rather the standard, 
but a scholar working on Yiddish texts must be very aware of the time and place of the original. 


Literature in the Celtic languages is relatively sparse. This is not due to a lack of literary 
activity, but because the languages themselves belong to relatively small populations. It is 
traditional to speak of six Celtic languages: Irish Gaelic, Scots Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, Cornish, 
and Breton. Irish and Scots are so close as to almost be dialects of one another (and Manx also 
closely related), which Welsh, Cornish, and Breton form another, less tight-knit group. This 
picture is rather unreal, however. The Cornish language actually died out centuries ago, leaving 
only a few literary remains (mostly from the fifteenth century and shortly after, though they may 
be based on older materials; the earliest one cannot have been copied earlier than 1340, as it is 
written on the back of a charter of that date). By 1611, the date of Gwreans an Bys (the Creation 
of the World), the language was in decline, and the decline accelerated thereafter; no Bible or 
Prayer Book was published in Cornish, which doubtless hastened the decline. The literary 
fragments, combined with analogies from Welsh, have been used as the basis of a Cornish 
restoration -- but no one knows if the reconstructed language actually matches the original! 
(This makes for an interesting task in textual criticism; at what point does reconstructing the text 
move into reconstructing the language?) Manx is still sooken, but has never had more than a 
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few thousand speakers, and is now down to a few hundred, not all of whom can call it a first 
language. Scots Gaelic (derived from the common Gaelic stock which also produced Irish and 
Manx; Gaels invaded Scotland from Ireland, bringing their language with them, and although it 
appears the two were diverse as early as the tenth century, the three are still largely mutually 
comprehensible) is now confined to a few fringes in the Highlands and the Hebrides, and with 
the coming of television, will likely be extinct within generations if no attempt is made to save it. 
Irish would hardly be in a better state were it not that the Irish Republic is making the effort to 
save it -- with limited success; English remains the dominant language of Ireland. Breton and 
Welsh are still sooken, and even undergoing a sort of literary revival, but both are become 
minority languages even in their homelands (and Breton has fully four dialects, one of which is 
barely mutually comprehensible with the other three. Breton orthography was not fixed until 
1807). The result is that manuscript-era literary remains in Manx, Breton, and Cornish are 
effectively non-existant (even though we have a handful of minor writing in Breton, e.g., from the 
eighth century. Manx, by contrast, has no literary remains prior to the seventeenth century). 
Many Breton writers chose to write in French; others saw their works preserved only orally. The 
earliest Breton works are mostly religious, starting with the Life of Saint Nonn, from about 1475; 
these works were generally translations or adaptions; by the time more original works appeared, 
the printing press was firmly established (though not always used for Breton works). There is 
somewhat more material in Scots Gaelic, but Scots, it should be recalled, is not the language of 
Scotland but of the Scottish Highlands; although the kings of Scotland prior to Malcolm 
Canmore were Highland kings, from Malcolm's time (reigned 1057-1093) they adopted lowland 
customs, including Braid Scots (which, in its most extreme state as spoken in the fifteenth 
century or so, scarcely resembled English, but was assuredly a Germannic and not a Celtic 
language!). Since the Highlands were not fully reincorporated into Scotland until after the Battle 
of Culloden (1746) and the Highland Clearances (which functionally destroyed the old clan 
system), and since the highlanders prior to that were a largely non-literary society, even Scots 
Gaelic probably never produced much real literature; the first true literary work was a Bible 
translation from 1801. Welsh and Irish are by far the strongest literary languages in the Celtic 
tradition. But even in these tongues, the literary tradition is actually an oral tradition, usually 
transcribed late in its history (though we have documents from as early as the sixth century) and 
with significant defects. Nor is the tradition rich. Of the Welsh tales now known (incorrectly) as 
"The Mabinogion," for instance, there is only one complete copy, The Red Book of Hergist (c. 
1400); the earlier White Book of Rhydderch (c. 1325) is now fregmentary for several tales. 
There are earlier citations (none before about 1225), but this demonstrates well the state of the 
tradition of these accounts, which predate the Red Book by 300 years or more. Irish relics are 
probably more common (one need only observe the many "Irish Miscellanies" now in print), but 
almost all are from oral tradition, found in late manuscripts, and usually only in one copy. The 
case of Irish differs a bit from the other Celtic languages, as the language had more time to 
develop and Ireland was never penetrated by the Romans (Ireland did suffer from Viking raids, 
but was never taken over by Germannic speakers as England was). There are inscriptions from 
as early as the fifth century in the Ogham alphabet; the earliest literary works seem to date from 
the eighth century (some have claimed dates as early as the sixth, making Irish the oldest 
vernacular literature in Europe). The oldest manuscript, the Wurzburg codex, may be as old as 
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the early eighth century. And, of course, many Irish monks travelled elsewhere (e.g. there was a 
strong Irish presence at Saint Gall). 


Several dead Celtic languages are known to scholars (excluding Cornish, which has been 
revived). Celtiberian, the Celtic language of Spain, is extinct but known from a few inscriptions. 
Galatian, used by the Gauls in Asia Minor, did not die out until some time around the fifth 
century C.E., but left few literary remains; we know of it from the histories of the period. There 
also seems to have been a Cumbrian/Cumbric language, spoken in the region of what later 
became the English-Scottish border, but this is all very hypothetical. Except for some 
translations into Welsh and other Celtic languages, the only remains of this tongue are some 
place names. 


Albanian is an ancient language; although Indo-European, it is the only member of its linguistic 
group. But as a literary language, it is quite recent. There are no written remains from before the 
fifteenth century (a fragment by the Orthodox Bishop of Durrés is dated 1462, and some minor 
religious works date from about the same time; little else exists, as the Turks suppressed 
writinhg and publishing in Albanian). Even the few writings that exist are rather confused by the 
mixture of the Gheg (northern) and Tosk (southern) dialects, which show significant variants and 
have many local subdialects. (Albania is an extremely rough country, with settlers in the various 
valleys having little contact with each other.) It was not until 1909 that the Roman alphabet was 
formally adopted, and a Received Albanian (based on Tosk) was first promulgated in 1950. The 
result is a language with little use for textual criticism. 


It is generally stated that Gothic is a dead language, with the only remnants being Bible 
fragments (see the article on the Gothic version), but Crimean Gothic is reported to have been 
used as late as the sixteenth century. | know of no actual literature in Crimean Gothic, however. 


Armenian literature begins with the Bible (see the article on the Armenian version), but there 
was an active literary tradition in the early centuries of the Armenian church (observe how many 
foreign writings, such as Irenaeus and Ephraem, are preserved in Armenian; it's interesting to 
note that the earliest Armenian work seems to have been Aganthage's biography of King 
Tiridates, written in Greek but translated.) We also have, from the fifth century, Moses of 
Khorene's history of Armenia, with many excerpts from folk song, poetry, and epic. Later works 
were abundant though mostly religious and of little interest to non-Armenians. Armenia, 
however, has had a troubled history as a nation, rarely independent (and when, in periods like 
the Crusades, it achieved partial independence, it was split between many independent and 
uncooperative princes). The language has many dialects, and only a few million speakers; few 
writings other than the Armenian Bible are available in multiple copies. 


Hungarian (Magyar), it should be noted, is not the language of the Huns, but the language of 
the later Magyar invaders. It is a non-Indo-European tongue, the most widely spoken 
representative of the Ugric branch of the Finno-Ugric family. The Magyars are an ancient 
people, and turned to Christianity, but such writings as they produced in these early days were 
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all in Latin. The first native literature dates from the thirteenth century, but it was slight (a few 
chroniclaes and legends); a standard orthography was not developed until the sixteenth century; 
this, and the need to develop a modified Roman alphabet to handle Magyar vowels, will have 
some effect on early texts in the language. 


Basque is the westernmost non-Indo-European language of Europe, and has never been 
spoken by a large community. It did not develop a literature until the sixteenth century (Poems 
by Bernard Dechepare, written 1545), and so has little in the way of a manuscript tradition, 
though there are inscriptions dating back to Roman times, and a few quotations (possibly not 
accurate representations of the original) in works in other languages. 


Finnish long suffered as a result of Swedish political control of Finland; it did not become an 
official language until 1883. As John B. Oll writes, "Due to historical conditions... Swedish as a 
vehicle of culture has played and still plays an important role in Finnish life... Finland has a 
bilingual literature. It's historical development has been analogous to that of lanuage and 
literature in Ireland and in medieval England, where the language of a minority gained such 
prestige that it for a long time overshadowed the language of the majority...." Russia annexed 
Finland in 1809, but that had little effect; the schools were and remained Swedish for a long 
time; the first Finnish school open in 1859. There was little literature prior to that time; the first 
written work seems to have been a sixteenth century Bible translation. Even the great Finnish 
national epic, the Kalevala, was not written down until the nineteenth century, and is the edited 
work of a Finnish scholar. 


Estonian, which is also non-Indo-European (it belongs to the Finno-Ugric family) does not seem 
to have produces any literature prior to the sixteenth century, and written Estonian did not 
become widespread until the nineteenth century. (Even the Bible did not make it into Estonian 
until 1730, though there are some older liturgical works -- but they were printed from the start.) 
There is little scope for textual criticism. 


Same is the official name for the language most would call Lapp or Lappish. It is not an official 
language anywhere, and there is little literary material. 


The case is even worse for other European members of the Finno-Ugric group. Komi (Komian, 
Zyrian), for instance, is spoken in a small region of the Kola Peninsula (in northern Russia near 
the Finnish border), and although it is now a written language (it uses the Cyrillic alphabet), it 
has no literary remains. Much the same can be said of the other languages of this family. 


Maltese is a complex blend of European and Semitic elements, thought to be derived primarily 
from Arabic but with a very large admixture of Indo-European vocabulary and written in the 
Roman alphabet. The population is small, and the educated population, until recently, was 
foreign. There is little Maltese material in manuscript form; the oldest recorded material seems 
to date from the seventeenth century. 
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Iberian is an apparently non-Indo-European language spoken in Spain in ancient times, now 
extinct. It is known only from inscriptions, and to date has not been deciphered. 


Georgian as a written language is believed to predate the translation of the New Testament 
(hence the use of an alphabet not derived from the Greek), but of this literature, which is thought 
to date back to the third century B. C. E., nothing has survived. The post-Biblical literature was 
about what one would expect: Lives of saints believe to date from the sixth century, and an 
eighth century translation of St. Cyril. The first secular literature seems to date from about the 
twelfth century. From that time on, Georgia was almost constantly under outside domination 
(Mongols, Persians, Russians), meaning that relatively few manuscripts were preserved and 
printing came relatively late. 


Turkish did not become a literary language until relatively late, but it also did not become a 
printed language until relatively late, and much material remained in oral tradition until quite 
recently. There is a sifgnificant place for textual criticism. An added complication is that the 
language has evolved quite rapidly (Old Turkish was spoken until the fifteenth century, and 
Modern Turkish did not come into use until the nineteenth century). In addition, the language 
was originally written in Arabic script, but in the twentieth century, Ataturk converted it to the 
Roman alphabet. 


Arabic literature does not begin with the Koran; there are inscriptions which seem to date to the 
third century B.C.E. and earlier. These were not written in what we now know as the Arabic 
alphabet (see discussion below), and if by some chance written materials of this era have 
survived, they must have undergone alphabetic conversion with all its hazards, as well as 
conversion from the archaic dialects. But it is unlikely that any such works survive; an anthology 
was undertaken in 772, but editor Hammad al-Rawiyah collected most oral works. The Koran is 
the earliest known work of Arabic prose, and the inspiration for most later Arabic literature 
(though there is a large corpus of Arabic translations of Greek philosophers; much of our 
knowledge of Greek mathematics, for instance, is known only from Arabic translations. Much of 
Greek astronomy is also known largely through Arabic; this is in part why the constellations 
have Latin names while the named stars have Arabic names). To make matters worse, most pre- 
Koran works have been edited to make them seem less pagan. (We see the same thing in the 
Hebrew Bible, e.g. with "Eshbaal" being written as "Ish-Bosheth.") These works follow some 
extremely strict structural formulae, giving them relatively little variety. In addition, Classical 
Arabic was largely fixed by the Koran, and is fairly distinct from the language most Arabic 
speakers use in their everyday lives (though most also know Classical Arabic, which is used as 
a means of communication between those who use distinctly different Arabic dialects). The 
existence of a fixed language distinct from scribes' own has doubtless affected the transmission 
of early Arabic literature. Thus there is scope for textual criticism here, but little real material 
from which to work. 


The Koran resembles the Bible in that it is not a single work. Although all parts were taken down 
by Mohammed, the 114 sections were written separately and only later combined. (This led to 
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some dispute over which writings would be authoritative, and which texts of those writings.) 
There are various other mysteries associated with the Koran (such as the mysterious letters at 
the top of certain sections) -- but as the Koran survives in many, many copies and is maintained 
by a culture significantly different from the Western, we will not delve into its text here. It is 
interesting to note that the earliest surviving "manuscripts" can be precisely dated -- for they are 
actually inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock mosque. 


An interesting problem with Arabic is that it was written in several different alphabets -- all 
ultimately derived from the Aramaic alphabet, but with much separate evolution along the way. 
In the process of that evolution, several new letters were added to the Arabic alphabet (Arabic 
has 28 consonants, Aramaic was written with 22.) This meant, first, that different letters might be 
confused in different scripts (e.g. some Arabic alphabets suffer from the problem of confusing d 
and r, well known to scholars of Hebrew; others do not confuse these letters), and second, that 
there might be occasional conversion problems. 


Another thoroughly problematic language is Hindi/Urdu (Hindustani). To begin with, although 
grammatically a single language, it has two different cultural forms. Hindi, spoken in large 
portions of Hindu India, is written in the Devanagari alphabet (which is actually semi-syllabic), 
while Urdu, the language of Moslem Pakistan, is written in an alphabet similar to Persian Arabic 
scripts. Although both languages are derived largely from Sanskrit (a language with literary 
remains dating back to Old Testament times; the earliest Hindu literature is nearly as old -- and 
needs as much textual criticism -- as the Hebrew Bible), Hindi has been more influenced by the 
old language, which remains the language of its sacred writings. Texts in Hindi (as opposed to 
Sanskrit) begin to appear around the seventh century; Urdu did not begin to produce a literature 
until the fourteenth century. The oldest Hindi literature, the religious hymns of the Rig Veda, 
have a complicated history, first of oral tradition, then of compilation, then as the sole scripture 
of the proto-Hindu religion, then as one of several units, with a gradually standardized 
orthography, most forms of which are known only in printed versions. This history is at least as 
complicated as that of the New Testament, and requires equal specialization. 


The modern nation of India is a federation of many ethnic groups, not all Indo-European 
speaking, and many of these languages (e.g. Assamese and some of the Dravidian tongues) 
have ancient literary works. The history of these must, sadly, be excluded as outside the scope 
of this author's library. 


One of the most fertile fields for textual criticism is Akkadian, a language which presents 
challenges very different from those above. Akkadian is one of the greatest sources of ancient 
literature, featuring such works as the Epic of Gilgamesh (alluded to above) and the famous 
Enuma Elish -- both of which have parallels in the material in Genesis. But access to these 
works is extraordinarily complicated. The language is dead, and survives only in cunieform 
works. It has relatives but no real linguistic descendants. The tablets on which the works are 
copied are sometimes damaged, and individual tablets of multi-tablet works are often missing. 
And while the tablets are generally very old (the largest share come from Ashurbanipal's library, 
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from the seventh century B.C.E., with most of the others being older still), they are copies of 
works from still earlier eras -- and which have probably undergone much oral evolution in the 
interim. The scribes who copied it were trained primarily in record-keeping, not preservation of 
literature, since Akkadian was used largely for court documents and diplomatic correspondence, 
and often served as a lingua franca for people who did not speak Akkadian as a native tongue. 
This would strongly influence how scribes understood what they copied. 


We also have secondary sources which may, in some cases, be primary. Parallels to portions of 
the books exist in other languages -- in some cases (especially when the parallels are 
Sumerian), the parallel may have been the source or inspiration of the Akkadian work. 


It will be evident that the scholar working on Akkadian (or other similar sources, such as 
Sumerian or Ugaritic/Canaanite) will need a much larger toolbox than the common textual 
critic; one must be a paleolinguist as well as a critic, and the ability to understand archaeology is 
also important. A good grounding in folklore wouldn't hurt, either! 


Egyptian and Coptic offer opportunities rarely found for other languages -- e.g. we have many 
older texts. There are many complications, though. One is the way the language was written: In 
syllabic hieroglyphics, in the demotic, and later in the coptic, which came into use before the 
extra letters were fully standardized. This assuredly produced occasional complications -- a 
scribe might take down a royal edict in demotic, which was faster, and then transcribe it in 
hieroglyphic, for instance. Also, much that has survived has survived as wrappings of mummies. 
Apart from making it a difficult task to recover the materials, we also have to reassemble the 
documents so scattered and, perhaps, torn up. And Egyptian syllabaries ignore vowel sounds, 
depriving us of some information (e.g. verb tenses) useful in reconstructing texts. 


A few other languages: 
The oldest Thai/Siamese works are inscriptions from the late thirteen century; they use an 
indigenous alphabet based on other local scripts. 


We have, of course, written materials from a wide variety of languages in addition to the above. 
But we can hardly perform textual criticism when we cannot read the language! Examples of lost 
languages include Mayan, Etruscan, and the language underying Cretan Linear A. This list 
could surely be multiplied. (We can, to some extent, read Etruscan, and have some ideas about 
Mayan, but the shortness of the contents of the former mean that it cannot be fully deciphered, 
while Mayan is too complex for understanding without additional materials.) 


A different sort of problems come from non-alphabetic languages such as Chinese and 
Japanese. There are old texts in these languages, of course (we have Chinese texts from c. 
1500 B.C.E.; Japanese texts do not appear until later -- the written language is thought to have 
been taken from Chinese models in the fifth century C.E. -- but there are documents believed to 
date from the eighth century C.E.. Japanese also possesses two kana syllabaries, which just 
make things that much more complex), but the rules of criticism are different. Haplographic 
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errors, for instance, are less likely (since a repetition must involve whole words rather than just a 
few letters). There are no spelling errors, just errors of substitution and addition/omission. These 
languages do have other complexities, though -- for instance, Chinese writing was invented, 
according to legend, some time around 2650 B.C.E. -- but that version used only a limited 
vocabulary; many new symbols were added over the years, and this must be kept in mind in 
examining ancient texts. If a new symbol occurs in an ancient work, it is a clear error -- but of 
what sort? Also, Chinese combines symbols in complex and varying ways, sometimes based on 
the sounds in a particular dialect -- which may be meaningless in another dialect. For these 
reasons, we will not consider ideographic languages, leaving them to critics with expertise in this 
rather different form of criticism. 


There is also the matter of unknown languages. How do we engage in textual criticism of a text 
in a script such as Cretan Linear A, which we cannot read? The key to deciphering such a 
writing is getting good samples; if there are scribal errors, it can slow or halt the whole process. 
There is no general solution to this problem. 


But the list of languages with literary remains is actually relatively slight. Of the thousands of 
currently-spoken languages, and the thousands more spoken up until the last century or two, 
the majority are not written languages, or were not written at the time of the invention of printing 
(many of the latter have existed now have a literature consisting of a single book: A translation 
of the Bible, made in the last century or so by one of the translation societies). While the above 
list is far from complete, the task of textual criticism is finite, even if the number of errors 
perpetrated by scribes sometimes seems infinite. 


As a final topic, we should discuss another area where textual criticism has scope: Music. This 
poses some interesting questions: Musical notation has evolved heavily over the years (see the 
article on neumes for background). Is the scholar really expected to reconstruct the original 
notation, or just what it represents? One inclines to answer the latter; after all, nearly every 
modern New Testament printing includes accents, breathings, word divisions, punctuation, and 
upper and lower case letters, as well as a standardized spelling, even though the original 
autographs probably used these reader helps sporadically if at all. 


But, of course, all of these, and even the most fundamental details, are sometimes in doubt. 
Many forms of music notation circulated in early times, and most were not as complete as 
modern notation (which in itself is not truly complete, as it has no way to record the actual 
dynamics of a performance). The notion of keys, for instance, is quite modern. This isn't really 
important (a tune is the same in the key of C as in the key of G, it's just sung in a different voice 
range and with different instrumental accompaniment). But the inability of old formats to convey 
accidentals, or timing -- or quarter tones, as are found in some eastern music -- makes the 
reconstruction harder. 


There are even occasional odd analogies to Biblical criticism. Certain manuscripts, for instance, 
have an odd similarity to the K®&tib, and Q®re variation on YHWH/Adonai. This is the so-called 
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musica ficta or "feigned music." Under the notation systems of the time, performers were only 
"supposed" to play certain notes -- but sometimes those notes sounded bad. (For example, in 
the key of F, hitting a B note instead of a B flat produces a tritone -- a very harsh sound. But the 
notation didn't allow B flat to be written.) So musicians were expected to read these notes and 
play something else -- just as Jewish lectors were expected to read YHWH and say Adonai. We, 
unfortunately, generally can't tell what note was meant -- and so we can't reconstruct the pieces 
with perfect precision even if we have a correct copy of the original notation. 


There are also problems of scholarly presuppositions. A noteworthy example of this is 
Chappell's book Popular Music of the Olden Time (with variant titles such as Old English 
Popular Music). Chappell's first edition of this made certain assumptions about the scales used 
in old pieces. Later, the book was revised by Wooldridge, who made fewer assumptions and 
wound up with noticeably different melodies for certain of the songs. This, too, has analogies to 
criticisms of texts, where scholars may reject a reading as grammatically impossible. 


Incidentally, the problem of reconstruction goes far beyond the manuscript era, and even the 
invention of modern notation. For two reasons. One has to do with folk songs. Many of these 
were transcribed in the field by students with limited musical skills -- meaning that aspects of the 
tune, especially the timing, were often taken down incorrectly. (Folk musicians often have 
problems with timing. Pitches they can test against an instrument; timing requires testing with a 
metronome, a much more difficult process.) The other has to do with alternate notations, such 
as tonic sol-fa. Tonic sol-fa was invented as a means of making music easier to read, but 
continued to be used for about a century because it was a notational form capable of being 
reproduced exactly (and easily) on a typewriter, or by hand on ordinary paper (as opposed to 
staff paper). But it generates a completely different sort of error from standard notation or from 
neumes. When copying the graphical notations, the typical error will be one of moving a note up 
or down a bar line (I know; I've done this) or missing a note or (more likely) a measure. Errors in 
timing are rare in copying notation, and the transposed note will usually harmonize with the 
original. Not in tonic sol-fa! The "notes" in sol-fa are d (do), r (re), m (mi), £ (fa), s (Sol), 1 (la), t 
(ti). The typewriter being laid out at it is, this means that common errors would include re/ti (r/t) 
and the rather more harmonious sol/do (s/d) and do/fa (d/f). Similar types of errors could occur 
in the timing, though we won't spend more effort to explain. 
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Scribes and the Manuscripts they 
Wrote 


Most scribes left no records of themselves except the manuscripts they wrote. Some, however, 
left their names and other information in the colophons of the manuscripts they wrote. 
Colophons -- a scribe's "signature" of his manuscript -- are almost unknown in early documents, 
but become relatively normal in late minuscules. 


Colophons could contain almost anything: The date of the manuscript (usually in the form of the 
Year of the World and/or the indiction), the scribe who wrote the manuscript, the type of 
manuscript it was copied from, the place it was copied, or the person for whom it was copied. 
The date on which a manuscript was copied is always useful, of course. But it can also be 
useful to know where it came from (since it allows us to say that a certain sort of text was in 
circulation at a certain time). Knowing a scribe's name is also interesing, though it really doesn't 
matter much unless we have other works from his pen. 


Colophons could also contain various petitions and requests (e.g. a prayer for God to forgive 
the scribe or a request for a reader to take good care of the copy), but these have little 
importance except, perhaps, as a source of information about the liturgical usage of the time. 
The colophon in S (the first and only uncial to have an intact colophon, though we find earlier 
scribal signatures, e.g., in the minuscule 461 and in the Latin Codex Fuldensis) is not atypical: 


EYPQWEL T] TLLLLA SEATOS KUTT SLA YELPOS ELOD MLYANA LOVAXOVD ALOAPTMAOYV LVL WAPTLOG cr’. 
NuEpa e', MPa c', EtTOvVS OVVC. Ivd. C' -- i.e. it is the work of "a monk, a sinner" named Michael 
who finished his task in the sixth hour of the fifth day of March in the year 6457 (949 C. E.). 


The subscription to the Pauline Epistles in 1739 is not all that different; although it omits the 
date (possibly given in one of the excised portions of the codex, as each part had a colophon), 
it too gives the scribe's name (Edpaip wovayov) and begs God for mercy. Elsewhere in 1739, 
Ephraim gives us information about how his manuscript was compiled. 


There seems to be a certain tendency for colophons to grow more elaborate over time, though 
of course they continue to be highly individual. 


Interestingly, not all colophons are accurate; some are forgeries. Colwell, in "Method in 
Validating Byzantine Date-Colophons: A Study of Athos, Laura B.26" (now available in 
Colwell's Studies in Methodology in New Testament Textual Criticism, pp. 142-147) offers the 
case of manuscript 1505, which has a forged date of 1084 (note: letterforms are modernized 
and the line breaks of the original are not retained): 
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Eypougy em. ths Peowelec] tov evoeBbeototov K[ct] 
MAOY PLItTOU KU pov] CAEELOW [fe] y[e]A[ou] dovKe 
TELBPCITOV TOV KOLLVIVOU Ext et[ous] coh 

KU[KLO ehtov] 6 Kv[KLo@] [oeAnyys] 17 evd[ixtivoc] 

T] 1] OROK PEC: LEVOUPLLD Act VOUTKOV] dcrK( Ce] Lc] p[ ttc] 
KE yplLoetievoyv] mex Cc] Wl] pl tio] KT 1 vate tov] 
cy[lwoVv] COgTOAL MV] TYLEP[ CH] Ae 


Taking the first two items first, we see that the manuscript dates itself to the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexius Comnenus (reigned 1081-1118), and specifically the year 6592 
(=1084 C. E.). However, the remaining data (sun cycle, moon cycle, indiction, Sunday of 
abstinence from meat, legal passover, Christian passover, and fast of the holy apostles) do not 
correspond to 1084, and indeed other colophons from the eleventh century often do not even 
list most of these last, which are typical of the fuller colophons of about the fourteenth century. 
The data appears to correspond, in fact, to the year 1445. As the colophon is not in the same 
hand as the rest of the manuscript (which would appear to date from the twelfth century), it 
seems clear that it was forged to make the manuscript appear older and more valuable 
(though, interestingly, the colophon makes it only slightly older than what seems to be its actual 
date, and since 1505 belongs to Family 2138, its basic text is in fact o/der than the colophon 
suggests). Colwell cites other instances of this sort of forgery. Therefore even colophons must 
be treated with some care. 


We also seem to have instances of scribes forging names. 223 has a colophon attributing it to 
Antonios of Malaka (who is also associated with 1305 and £279) -- but the colophon to 223 is 
not by the same hand as the manuscript, and the other two Antonios manuscripts are dated 
1244 and XIl, respectively, while 223 appears to be from the fourteenth century. 


In some cases it is quite interesting to know the several manuscripts from a scribe's pen. This is 
true, e.g., of Eohraem, who gave us two of the most important of all minuscule manuscripts 
(1582 and 1739), plus texts of Aristotle and Polybius. We also observe that manuscripts from 


the same scribe are often akin textually (observe the KX Cluster 74 manuscripts written by 
Theodore of Hagiopetros; these represent a third of the manuscripts of this type. Even more 
extreme is the case of George Hermonymos, who wrote at least five of the seven manuscripts 
of KX Cluster 17). 


The table below lists certain of the scribes known to have written New Testament manuscripts, 
along with the manuscripts copied and their text-types as far as known (Gospels classifications 
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are generally from Wisse, unless marked VS: for Von Soden; other descriptions are from Von 
Soden or the present writer). Note: Some manuscripts are identified with particular scribes only 
by the handwriting; no attempt is made to distinguish these. 


After each scribe's name, in square brackets [], are the dates at which the manuscripts ascribed 
to him were written (based on the colophons or paleography). 


‘Scribe Manuscripts 
‘Abraham Teudatus [X]] 507 (K*) 
‘Andreas [1111] 203 (VS: ap: IC2, r: K) 


180 (in gospels; John added the rest of NT 
Andreas [XUXII?] pe reg aor 


‘Angelo Vergéce [XVI] = ———~S=«i98 (VS: @: KX, apc’: IPT, 122), 1931 (VSS: A) 
Anthony [XI] S84 (CLB43/Kmix) 
Anthony[1506] = ——~sS=«SB (VS: KX) 

‘Arsenius [XII] 862 (VS: @€29) 

Athanasius [1434] SS 1 (VS: IP?) 

Basil Argyropolus [1140] = SSs«229 (AVX) 

Calistus [1432] = 88 (KX) 
Constantine [1052] SCS (AA) 
Constantine [1326] == ——S—=«d 9D. (KX) 

Constantine Chrysographus [XII] «(347 (KX) 

Cosmas Vanaretus [XII] S503 (VS: KX) 

Dionysus [XI] ——~—~SS 06 (@: C1 276; VS: ap: IP? rr: K) 


1582 (Family 1), 1739 (Family 1739), Cod. 
Marcianus 201 (of Aristotle's Organon, at 
Venice; dated 954), Cod. Vat. gr. 124 (the 
leading manuscript of Polybius, probably to be 
dated to 947) 


[Euphemius [1043] 609 (Greek/Arabic; M609), 
Eustathius [XII] 129 (K*) 


17 (KX Cl 17), 30 and 3025s (30 is Kx Cl 17 with 
George Hermonymos of Sparta [1478, XV] (288), 70 (Kx Cl 17), 287 (K* Cl 17), 288 (KX Cl 
17 with 30), 1848 (VS: K°) 


George [XIII] 579 (B) 
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429 (in Acts and Epistles; r is from another 
hand. VS: ap: 161: r:K; in fact part of the group 
206-429-522, which is Family 1739 in Acts and 
Family 2138 in the Catholics.) 


George [13057] 649 (VS: £408) 

Gabriel Brecon Onion mnoustian: drs 
Gerasimus [XIV] 498 (e: M1386 ap: VS: K’) 

Gregory [XII] 438 (Kx) 

James of Sinai 1316] 489 (e: 18 with 1219; ap: VS: 182) 
Joachim, George, and others [XII-XIV?]_ |632(VS:p:K) 
Joasaph [XII] = S410 (M1849) 


480 (K"), 634 (VS: K'), 1100 (VS: K"), 1960 (not 
classified by Von Soden or Aland/Aland; seems 
to have at least some K‘ readings) 


George [XIII/XIV] 


Joasaph [1366, 1369, 1376, 1394] 


John [1044] 81 (VS: H) 

John (of Patmos) [XI] 1194 (M10) 
John [1179] 688 (KX Cl Q) 
John [1199] 245 (Kmix/1167) 
John [XIV/XIIl] 424 (VS K) 


180 (in Acts, etc.; written by Andreas in the 
John 11273] aan : 


John Rhosus of Crete[1478] S448 (KX Cl 183) 

John Serbopulos [XV] SSCA (Mix), 56 (K) 
John Trithemius [XV] ———S—S=«i (VSS: KX) 

John Tzutzuna [1092] = —————S—Ss* 459 (VS: ap: H? Fr: 12) 


Joseph [X!] ieee oo John probably from another 


Leof1039) 44 (A with 1443) 
Leo [XII] 502 (KX Cl 74) 
Leo[1330) 4G (VS: K) 
Leontius [Xl] 1 86 (VS: AC) 
Lucas [1625] 289 (VS: KX) 
Manuel [1153] 162 (K*/Kmix) 
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Manuel [1262] = = ~~ (293 (M1195) 
Maurus [XII] 427 (Mix/KX/Kmix) 
Meletius[1275) = ——S—Ss«*d 248 (Kmix/M27) 
Michael [949] S/028 (KX Cl ) 
Michael (1330) = ———S—SSsS*8984 (@: K/ Gir 35) 


522 (VS e: K*; ap: 161, r: 16; in fact part of the 
Michael Damascenus [1515] group 206-429-522, which is Family 1739 in 
Acts and Family 2138 in the Catholics.) 


Neophytus[1305] = 845 (KN) 

Nepho [1159] 439 (KX with 877) 

Nicephorus [1092] 278 (C1276) 
‘Nicetas Mauron [1296] 341 (VS: K*) 

‘Nicholas [835] 461 (KX Cl Q) 

Papadopoulous Kerameus [1344] 1766 (VS: K°) 

Paul [X]] 26 (Kmix/KX) 

Phiip[XIV] 414 (M849) 

Philotheus [1314] 235 (Kmix/K*) 

‘Synesius 1033] 504 (KX) 


74 (KX Cl 74), 234 (KX Cl 74), 412 (K* with 
1394), 483 (e: KX Cl 74; ap: VS: K°), 484 (K* Cl 
74), 856 (Cl 2148), 1594 (KX Cl 74) 


-142- Dp) . : : 
Theodore [1037] 623 (VS: 1@¢; Richards: Family 1739, but with 
too low a percentage to be meaningful) 
Theodosius [1338] 54 (Kmix/K%) 


‘Theodosius paKkevdvtno [1302] 413 (KX Cl 143) 
Theophilus [1285] 482 (K*/TI@) 


619 (not classified by Von Soden or 
Theophyact [984] ieee /Aland) y 


Even when a scribe does not need a colophon, we can often tell something about him beyond 
his approximate date. Letterforms, artwork, marginal equipment -- all can tell something about 
the scribe. An obvious example is Irish scribes. Robin Flower wrote of these, "Irish scribes -- 
and only Irish scribes [during the ninth century] -- had a habit of setting down in the margins 
and on blank spaces of their manuscripts personal memoranda, invocations of saints, little 
fragments of verse, and all the flotsam and jetsam of idle fancy" (Robin Flower, The /rish 


Theodore of Hagiopetros [1278, 1280, 1284, 
1292, 1295, 1301] 
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Tradition, [1947], p. 36). Flower's examples are mostly from non-Biblical manuscripts, but there 
is a well-known example in Codex Boernerianus (GP) of a scribbled note, in Gaelic, regarding a 
pilgrimage to Rome. This may not be from the original scribe, but other examples are. 


Sadly, New Testament critics seem to make little use of the peculiarities of scribes. Many 
scribes had peculiar spellings (e.g. both D/O6 and 462 have problems with -e versus -au; in the 
sections | checked, 462 has not a single verb ending in -e; all had been changed to end in -au). 
Obviously such manuscripts are useless for variants involving such verb endings. But such 
peculiarities may also tell us something about the nationality or dialect of the scribe, or the 
school in which he was trained. 


We also know, e.g., that the chief peculiarity of the scribe of P’° was omitting short words. 


Useless information? Hardly! Shakespearean scholars write whole theses about the 
peculiarities of the typesetters who set individual pages of his works. Although this is partly of 
necessity (they have nothing else to work on), the amount of information they gain is simply 
astonishing. New Testament scholars could surely derive many of the same benefits -- but it's a 
rare discussion of a reading which makes any reference to scribal habits. It's a clear lack. 


This is not the place for a long list of such peculiarities (since | have not the data to compile 
such a list), but Knowledge of such features belongs in every paleographer's toolkit, and such 
peculiarities should be noted in editions of manuscripts. 
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Contents: Introduction * Critical Arguments for the Byzantine Text * Critical Arguments against 
the Byzantine Text * Testing the Byzantine Text * Summary * Addendum 


Introduction 


The first printed New Testaments were all primarily Byzantine. Indeed, the Textus Receptus 
was, for too long, used as the standard for the text (and even once it was challenged, it 
continued to be treated as if identical to the Byzantine text). In the nineteenth century, though, 
due to the works of scholars such as Lachmann and Hort, that changed. The key element of 
Hort's theory -- the one part still accepted after the rest was generally abandoned -- was his 
"proof" of the lateness of the Byzantine text. For most of the century following Hort, the 
uselessness of the Byzantine text was not only universally accepted, but nearly unquestioned. 


In the late twentieth century, that has changed. A group of scholars -- mostly American and 
mostly conservative evangelicals -- have called for a return to the Byzantine text. 


One must be careful in assessing people who prefer the Byzantine text. Most such are not 
textual critics, and do not engage in textual criticism. Anyone who favours the King James 
Version or the Textus Receptus, or who claims providential preservation or some kind of divine 
sanction for a particular text, is not and cannot be a textual critic. It is unfortunate that these 
non-critics have infected the arguments about the Byzantine text, as their irrational, 
unreasonable, and uncritical arguments serve only to muddy what should be a reasonable and 
fruitful debate. It is even more unfortunate that some legitimate critics who support the 
Byzantine text have accepted their rhetoric. This argument, like all critical arguments, must be 
decided based on evidence and logic, not faith or claims of what "must" be so. The typical 
argument is "providential preservation" -- the claim that God must have preserved the original 
text in all its purity. But as Harry A. Sturz (who is about as sympathetic to the Byzantine text as 
anyone can be while not being a pure Byzantine-prioritist) notes, "Hills [the leading exponent of 
this sort of preservation] fails to show why the sovereign God must act in a particular way." 
[Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type & New Testament Textual Criticism (1984), p. 42. 
Italics added.] (For more on this subject, see the article on Theology and Textual Criticism.) 


But while these non-critics (and non-critical thinkers) make up the majority of those who prefer 
Byzantine or Byzantine-like texts, they are not the entirety of the Byzantine-priority movement. 
There are genuine textual scholars who prefer the Byzantine text, and others who, without 
entirely approving it, would still give ita much greater place than Hort did. 
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Critical Arguments for the Byzantine Text 


The major names in this movement are Harry A. Sturz, (who, in The Byzantine Text-Type & 
New Testament Textual Criticism, offers the case that the Byzantine type should be considered 
just as early as the Alexandrian and "Western" types) and the two sets of editors, Zane C. 
Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad (who published The Greek New Testament According to the 
Majority Text) and Maurice A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont (who published The New 
Testament in the Original Greek according to the Byzantine/Majority Textform). 


Those who believe in Byzantine Priority on critical grounds usually offer three lines of 
argument: First, that Hort's proof that the Byzantine text is late is false; second, that the 
numerical preponderance of the Byzantine text is proof of its fundamental originality, and third, 
that the readings of the Byzantine text are superior to those of other types (by some standard 
or other). (Those such as Sturz who argue simply for Byzantine equality obviously pursue only 
the first line of argument.) Those wishing to see the claims of these authors should consult 
Sturz or the arguments presented by Pierpont & Robinson (whose introduction, presenting the 
main arguments of their case, is available here). 


The claim that the sheer number of Byzantine manuscripts proves the originality of the type is 
most easily disposed of, since it is false on its face. This is the Fallacy of Number -- and it isa 
fallacy. By this argument, the predominant life on earth would be the anaerobic bacteria (now in 
fact nearly extinct, as they die on contact with oxygen in the air), and the human race would 
have originated in China. It is true that, if nothing intereferes with the transmission process 
(meaning that all manuscripts produce approximately equal numbers of descendents), then the 
text found in the majority of manuscripts would likely be the most original text. But there is no 
reason to think that the transmission process was absolutely smooth -- such things almost 
never are, in the real world; those who claim that the history of the New Testament text is 
smooth must present positive proof that it was smooth, rather than making unverifiable and 
improbable claims. There is, in fact, strong evidence that the course of transmission was not 
free of interference. The evidence is that different areas developed different local texts (the 
Alexandrian text in Egypt, the Byzantine in Constantinople and its vicinity, etc.). Of these areas, 
only Byzantium was still in Christian hands after the tenth century, when the main bulk of 
manuscripts were produced. Thus, no matter what the original text, we would expect 
manuscripts which contain the local text of Byzantium (seemingly what we call the Byzantine 
Text) to be the clear majority of surviving witnesses. 


The fact is that replicative processes (which include everything from the breeding of drug- 
resistant bacteria to the copying of manuscripts) generally do not follow straightforward 
reproductive paths. One cannot argue from the nature of transmission to the history of the text; 
the history of the text is too complex and peculiar for that. One can only argue from the history 
of the text to the nature of transmission (and, in fact, our knowledge of the history of the text is 
insufficient to allow us to argue in either direction). 
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If analogies from bacteria don't seem convincing, how about analogies from language? That 
languages come into existence, evolve, and decay cannot be denied. English exists today; it 
did not exist two thousand years ago. Latin was common two thousand years ago; today itis a 
dead language (though still widely known and remembered). These are facts. From this, we 
can reconstruct the languages from which other languages descended. 


English and Latin both go back to proto-Indo-European. This language no longer exists, and, 
just like the New Testament archetype, must be reconstructed. This is an imprecise process, 
and the results are not assured. But consider what the argument of number says: It says that 
the preponderant weight of witnesses is the primary means of determining what is original. 


Right now, English is the dominant Indo-European language. Does this mean that Indo- 
European is closer to English, which has hundreds of millions of native speakers, than to 
Sanskrit, which is a dead language? Sixteen hundred years ago, when Latin was dominant, 
was Indo-European more like Latin? We don't know the answer with certainty -- but we know 
that Indo-European was only one language, and was what it was. Numbers of later speakers 
don't affect the question. 


We can also cite examples of how non-original texts can become dominant. This is more 
common in with non-Biblical texts, but there is at least one New Testament example: The 
Byzantine subgroup von Soden labelled K". As far as | know, all parties admit that this type is 
recensional, at least in the sense that it is carefully controlled and deliberately published -- the 
manuscripts agree very closely, the apparatus is unique, and the text is highly recognizable 
although definitely Byzantine. This type was created no earlier than the eleventh century. Yet, 
according to Von Soden, it constitutes the absolute majority of manuscripts copied in the final 
centuries of the manuscript era (and while this seems to be a slight exaggeration -- very many 
manuscripts of other types continued to be copied -- the type was certainly more common than 
any other textual group in late centuries). Had printing not been invented, K' would almost 
certainly have become the dominant type. What, then, of a text-type at least seven centuries 
older than K'? By all accounts, the Byzantine text was in existence by the fourth century. 
Certainly it could have become dominant whether original or not -- just as the majority of 
tuberculosis bacteria are now drug-resistant even though such bacteria were few and far 
between (if indeed they existed at all) a century ago. 


We can offer another analogy from the manuscripts. The vast majority of surviving manuscripts 
from the third century and earlier are from Egypt. (Based on the table of early manuscripts in 
Aland and Aland, The Text of the New Testament, 94% of all such ancient manuscripts are 
Egyptian.) Does this mean that 94% of all early manuscripts which ever existed were written 
and used in Egypt? Of course not! This is simply another accident of history. 


Thus we have many analogies to the descent of New Testament manuscripts: From biology. 
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From linguistics. From manuscripts of secular authors. Even from subgroups of the New 
Testament tradition. In no case does number mean anything. It may be that the New Testament 
tradition is unique. But why should it be? God has not made Christianity the dominant world 
religion. God has not preserved theological purity. God has not given the human race good 
government. Why should God have done something special with New Testament manuscripts? 


Thus, although number certainly is not an argument against the Byzantine text, it is a very 
feeble argument indeed in its favour. If there is any real evidence against the Byzantine text, it 
will certainly overcome the evidence of number. 


So any argument for the Byzantine text must lie on other grounds: On the basis of its readings. 
Can such an argument succeed? Or, to put it another way, do the arguments against the 
Byzantine text fail? 


Critical Arguments against the Byzantine 
Text 


This is where we return to Hort. Despite a century of further research and discoveries, despite a 
general turning away from Hort's near-absolute acceptance of the Alexandrian text, despite 
refusal to accept other parts of Hort's theory, his rejection of the Byzantine text is still widely 
considered final and convincing. What were Hort's arguments, and how well have they stood 
the test of time? 


Hort offered three basic arguments against the Byzantine text (which he called the Syrian text): 
Posterity of Syrian (5) to ‘Western’ (B) and other (neutral, «) readings shown 


e by analysis of conflate readings (Hort's §132-151) 
e by Ante-Nicene Patristic Evidence (§152-162) 
e by Internal Evidence of Syrian readings (§163-168) 


(This rather simplifies Hort's list, as he uses other arguments in addition. Not all his arguments, 
however, are actually directed against the Byzantine text. Hort, e.g., has been accused of using 
genealogy against the Byzantine text, and it has been argued that this use is improper. If Hort 
had indeed done so, this would be a valid charge against him -- but Hort did not direct 
genealogy against the Byzantine text; he directed it against the fallacy of number. For this 
purpose, his hypothetical use of genealogy is perfectly valid; it's just that it's not an argument 
against the Byzantine text. It is simply an argument against the methods used by certain pro- 
Byzantine scholars. So we are left with the three basic arguments against the Byzantine text, 
which are also the most decisive if valid.) 
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These arguments are of varying degrees of strength. 


The argument based on conflations must be rejected. Hort listed only eight conflations in the 
Byzantine text -- by no means a sufficient sample to prove his point. And yet, these seem to be 
the only true instances of the Byzantine text conflating two other readings. (This should come 
as no surprise; even if one accepts the view that the Byzantine text is a deliberate creation -- 
and few would still maintain this point -- it still worked primarily by picking and choosing 
between points of variation, not conflating them.) What's more, we find conflations in many 
manuscripts. The conflations may be a black mark against the Byzantine text, but they are not 
proof of anything. 


The argument about the age of the Byzantine witnesses has somewhat more validity. The 
earliest (almost-)purely-Byzantine manuscript of the Gospels is A, of the fifth century; outside 
the Gospels, we have to turn to , from the eighth century or later. The earliest Byzantine 
version, in the Gospels, is the Peshitta Syriac; outside the Gospels, none of the important 
versions (Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian) is Byzantine. Among the Fathers, the 
earliest to show a Byzantine text (among those who give us enough text to clearly make the 
determination) is Chrysostom. Thus the direct evidence cannot take the Byzantine text back 
beyond the fourth century -- particularly as all of these early witnesses (A, Peshitta, 
Chrysostom) have relatively impure Byzantine texts, displaying an unusually high number of 
divergences from the textform that came to dominate in the minuscule era. 


Byzantine apologists have gone to great lengths to try to explain this away. Sturz, for instance, 
offers fifteen pages (150 readings) where the Byzantine text opposes Westcott and Hort's text 
but has early support. This is a rather dubious procedure, based on a weak definition of the 
Alexandrian text (the fact that Westcott and Hort print a reading does not mean that it is the 
Alexandrian reading, or that any reading they do not print is non-Alexandrian; in any case, there 
is good reason to believe that Westcott and Hort did not know of all text-types), and attempts to 
refute a theory that no one fully accepts any more -- but even if Sturz's lists were entirely 
accurate, the results mean nothing. It is not enough to prove that individual Byzantine readings 
are old; it is universally agreed that most Byzantine readings are old. The only way to prove, 
using the manuscripts, that the Byzantine type is old is to find an old Byzantine manuscript. No 
one -- not Burgon, not Sturz, not Hodges, not Robinson -- has been able to do this. 


This argument, however, is not strong. Arguments from silence never are. The presence of an 
early Byzantine witness would prove the Byzantine type to be early, but the absence of such a 
witness proves absolutely nothing. The "Caesarean" type has no Greek witnesses older than 
the ninth century, but its antiquity was never questioned (though its existence remains subject 
to argument). Even the "Western" text cannot display a Greek witness prior to the fifth or sixth 
century. (It is true that older patristic evidence is claimed for the "Western" text -- though this is 
less decisive than sometimes claimed, since the text of Codex Bezae does not agree entirely 
with these witnesses.) It's worth noting that we don't have any early writings from the Byzantine 
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area, where that text might be expected to be found. Thus, the absence of early Byzantine 
manuscripts proves very little except that the Byzantine text was not universal in early times. If 
anything, the Byzantine apologists’ attempts to explain away the lack of early Byzantine 
witnesses is a case of "protesting too much"; their argument would look stronger if they didn't 
try to prove the unprovable. 


Still, on this count as on the last, the matter must rest as "Case Unproved." 


Thus the final verdict on the Byzantine test must rest upon the matter of internal evidence of 
lateness. Hort, interestingly, did not attempt to prove this point; he simply stated it, with some 
handwaving at conflations and the like. Later editors have presented examples of Byzantine 
readings which the internal evidence clearly convicts of being late -- enough such that the case 
against the Byzantine text seemed very strong. But all of these were based on isolated 
instances. We can certainly offer isolated counter-instances. Consider, for instance, the last 
word of Jesus in Matthew and Mark. Did he say, "HAI HAI xt," or EAQI EAQI xt"? The 
following table shows the data (we'll ignore the variation in the other words): 


Matthew 27:46 Mark 15:34 


HAIHAI A(DE@nAetnaet) FGK (Lanarankt) WY (D © 565 nAet nae) 059 131 
AIT 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1424 1582 it am 
cav ful hub* lich sang 
EAQI EAQI & (B eAmet €Awer) 33 hub** harl val cop MABCEFGHKLWY ATI (1 
1582 eda eAmet) 13 28 579 700 
892 1424 it vg 


If we rearrange this list by text-types, we see the following: 


Reading in Reading in 
Matthew: Mark: 


Alexandrian 

(x B 33 cop) EAQI EAQI EAQI EAQI 
Byzantine 

(AEF GK pm) HAI HAI EAQI EAQI 
"Caesarean" 

(@ 565) HAI HAI HAI HAI 
aor HAIHAI HAIHAI 


Thus we see that the Byzantine text, and only the Byzantine text, is free from assimilation in 
one or the other reading. It doesn't really matter which reading Is original; all the text-types 
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except the Byzantine have a conforming reading in one or the other gospel. 


Testing the Byzantine Text 


Even as isolated instances, the readings mustered against the Majority text are probably 
enough to make us suspect that the Byzantine type is not the original text, but they are certainly 
not enough to make us declare it late. What is needed is a detailed test of a particular section 
of text, listing a// differences between the Byzantine and other text-types (ignoring readings of 
individual manuscripts; also, the Textus Receptus must not be used to represent the Byzantine 
text). One the divergences are identified, they must be classified based on internal evidence. If 
the Byzantine text fails the test significantly more often than the other text-types, then and only 
then can it be judged late. 


This is a difficult task to undertake casually. Properly, we need to test the Byzantine text in all 
five major Biblical sections (Gospels, Acts, Catholics, Paul, Apocalypse), and large enough 
samples to be meaningful (at least fifteen chapters for the Gospels, ten for Paul, and five for the 
other sections. Note that it is perfectly possible that the Byzantine text could be late in one 
corpus and early in another). To do the job well would probably require a doctoral thesis. 


We can only offer some small samples. (The apparatus of Hodges & Farstad can be very 
helpful here in seeking variants, though the manuscript data is clearly inadequate; the 
apparatus of Nestle, which simply omits many Byzantine variants, is not sufficient.) The list 
below is taken from Mark, chapter 9. (A chapter chosen because it offers many gospel 
parallels. This is because assimilation of parallels is one of the few cases where internal 
evidence Is consistently decisive: The harmonized reading is inferior unless the unharmonized 
reading is the result of clear scribal error.) 


Note that this is nota critical apparatus of Mark 9; it lists only places where text-types (appear 

to) divide. To avoid bias, the Byzantine reading is always listed first, then the Alexandrian, then 
any others. This is followed by a comment about which is original. Note: Variants found only in 
the "Western" text are not listed, as there is only one Greek witness to this type and few claim 

this text as original. | do, however, note "Ceesarean"-only readings. 


e Mk 9:2a Byz+Alex+West kau (5) XABCDEFGHKL 33 579 892 Byz 
Caes ADD: ev tw mpocevyecba1 avtove P45 W (@ 28) f13 565 
Comment: The Ceesarean reading appears to be an (imperfect) assimilation to Luke 
9:29, and is to be rejected. 
e Mk 9:3a Byz+West Atav wo yiav AD EF GH K f18 33 565 579 700 Byz 
Alex+Caes OMIT: wo yi@v P49-vid & B C L W @ f! 892 k arm geo! 
Comment: The Byzantine reading probably derives from Matt. 28:3, and is to be rejected. 
e Mk 9:4a Byz+Alex+West kor (1) X ABC DEKL® 33 579 892 Byz 
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Caes ADD: 1600 W f!8 28 565 700 

Comment: The Ceesarean reading could come from either Matt. 17:3 or Luke 9:30. It 
might almost be argued that it is original (else why would both Matthew and Luke have 
the longer reading?), but its support is too poor. 

e Mk 9:5a Byz+Alex Aeyer) 8A BC EF GHKL 33 579 Byz (f! edeyev 
Caes(pt)+West evzov (P45 W einov o Iletpoc) D © 565 700 892 
Comment: The Ceesarean reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:4, and is to 
be rejected. 

e Mk 9:5b Byz+Alex kor (2) *% AB CE F GHKL33 579 892 Byz 
Caes+West ADD: wedeto D (W (700) 1071 f q Kou SeAeto) Of13 565 b ff? i 
Comment: The Ceesarean/Western reading is usually listed as an assimilation to Matt. 
17:4, though the possibility cannot be discounted that the Alexandrian/Byzantine reading 
is an assimilation to Luke 9:33. 

e Mk 9:5c Byz+Alex+West moinomuev # ABDEF GHKL33 579 892 Byz 
Caes ADD: wde P45 C W © 565 1093 1342 aur c ff2 
Comment: The Ceesarean reading (which also has some weak Western support) 
appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:3 

e Mk 9:5d Byz+Caes+West oxnvao tpeio AD EF GHK W Of! f18 565 700 Byz 
Alex: tpeio oxnvac P45 % BC L A 33 579 892 1071 1342 1424 2427 
Comment: This reading is indeterminate, as bothvariants are assimilations to other 
gospels. The Alexandrian reading is perhaps an assimilation to Matthew 17:4 (normally 
the stronger gospel, but it is noteworthy that B, at least, uses the other word order in that 
gospel!); but the reading of the other three types is an assimilation to Luke 9:33, which is 
actually closer to the Markan text than is Matthew. The Byzantine reading is perhaps 
slightly more likely to be original -- but not enough so to let us use the reading to make a 
decision. 

e Mk 9:6a Byz+West AaAnoet (P45 W AaAet) A C3 DE F GH K (@ Aaaet) f13 Byz 
Alex(+Caes?): azoxp16n (% azexp16n) B C* LA fl 28 33 565 579 700 892 1342 2427 
Comment: This passage does not have parallels in the other gospels, so any decision 
here will probably be dependent on opinions about Markan usage, which in turn are 
significantly dependent on our textual decisions. Thus this reading must be considered 
indecisive. The Alexandrian reading appears less smooth, however, giving it a slightly 
greater chance of authenticity. 

e Mk 9:6b Byz noav yap exdofor P49-vid AE F GH K Wf! fl3 700 Byz 
Alex+West: exdoBot yap eyevovto & BC DLA © 33 565 579 892 1342 (1241) (1424) 
2427 
Comment: Like the previous reading, this one has no parallels and would probably have 
to be decided based on Markan usage. Again, the Alexandrian reading seems less 
"stylish" -- but, as above, this is relatively little to go by. 

e Mk 9:7a Byz+West nrsev AD E F GH K @ (f18 28) 33 565 700 Byz 
Alex: eyeveto (#) BC LAY 579 892 1342 2427 
Caes-part: OMIT W Y f! aurck 
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Comment: The question here is, is the Byzantine reading a stylistic correction, or is the 
Alexandrian reading a (partial) assimilation to Luke 9:35? (Interestingly, not one Greek 
manuscript assimilates to the reading of Matthew.) This, again, depends on Markan 
usage and cannot be settled here. 

e Mk 9:7b Byz+Alex vedeAno 8 BCE FGHKLW 579 892 Byz 
Caes+West ADD Aeyovoa A DM (A) 0 ¥ & f! f18 28 33 157 565 700 1071 
Comment: This is a passage in which Matthew (17:5) and Luke (9:35) have the same 
reading, seemingly independently of Mark. If one is truly insistent upon Markan priority, 
this might argue that the Western reading is original. Otherwise, the Western reading is 
an obvious assimilation to one of the other gospels. It is also an obvious stylistic addition. 

e Mk 9:7c Byz avtov axovete AE F GH K f!3 700 Byz 
Alex+Caes+West axovete avtov 8 BC DLW © ¥ fl 28 33 565 579 892 1071 1241 
1342 1424 2427 
Comment: We cannot tell anything from this reading; it occurs in all three synoptic 
gospels, and there are variants in all three 

e Mark 9:8a Alex+Byz efaniwwa 8X ABCEFGHLWAY¥ fl 33 579 700 892 Byz 
Caes+West ev8ewo D © 0131 f13 565 
Comment: The Western/Caesarean reading looks very much like a simplification to 
parallel ordinary Markan usage. There are no parallels to either reading. 

e Mark 9:8b Byz+Caes ocAAAaACEFGHLWA Of! f18 Byz 
Alex+West et un & (B) D N (0131) © P (83) (579) 892 1342 1241 1424 (2427) 
Comment: The Alexandrian reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:8, and is to 
be rejected. 

e Mark 9:9a Byz+Caes kataBoaivovtwv de AE F GH K W @f! f18 565 579 700 Byz 
Alex+West kou kataBoivovtav # BC DLNAY® 33 892 1071 1342 2427 
Comment: A case could be made that the Alexandrian reading is more original as it is 
more typical of Markan usage (which tends to prefer kau to de). The Alexandrian reading 
could also, however, be an assimilation to Matt. 17:9 (though assimilation in details like 
this is less likely than assimilation where the differences are large). On balance, the 
Byzantine reading appears somewhat more likely. 

e Mark 9:9b Byz+Caes+Alex-pt ano NACEFGHLWA@f! fl3 565 579 700 892 Byz 
Alex-part+West ex B D P 33 2427 
Comment: This is not really a Byzantine-versus-Alexandrian variant, as many good 
Alexandrian witnesses agree with the Byzantine text. However, the Alexandrian subtext 
headed by B clearly opposes the Byzantine text. And, in this case, the Byzantine text 
appears preferable, as ex could be an assimilation to be Matt. 17:9. 

e Mark 9:9c Byz+Alex+West Sinynomvta * ABC DEFGHLA®OY¥ f! 33 565 579 892 
2427 Byz 
Caes cEnynowvtat (W f13) 700 2542 
Comment: Internal evidence really can't say much here, although the Caesarean reading 
is almost certainly secondary. 

e Mark 9:10a Byz+Alex+West kor (1) 3 ABC DEF GHLAY® fl 33 579 892 2427 Byz 
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Caes o1 de W @ f13 565 700 
Comment: The Caesarean reading is perhaps a stylistic improvement, though this is not 
absolutely certain. 

e Mark 9:10b Byz+Alex to ex vexpwv avaotnval*# ABCEFGHKLAOY 33 565 579 
700 892 2427 Byz 
Caes+West otav ek vexpov avactn D W f! f18 
Comment: The Western reading is probably an assimilation to verse 9, and is to be 
rejected. 

e Mark 9:12a Byz+Caes+West anoxpi0eto ernav AD EF GHK W @f! f18 33 565 700 
Byz 
Alex eon & BC LAW 579 892 1342 2427 
The Byzantine reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:11, and is to be 
rejected. 

e Mark 9:12b Byz azoxaiota E F GH K f!8 700 892 1342 Byz 
Alex azoxaOiotaver 8° ABLW AY® fl 33 2427 
West? anoxataotevat &* D (28) 
Caes-part anoKataotynoet C © 565 579 1093 
Comment: The Caesarean reading may be an assimilation to Matt. 17:11. Other than 
that, there isn't much to separate the readings -- though the fact that A deserts the 
Byzantine text may argue against it. 

e Mark 9:12c Byz agovdevmbn (#) AC E F GH f!3 33 579 700 Byz 
Alex+West eEovdevnbn B D ¥ (Caes etc. eSovdevnon L W @ fl 565 892 1342) 
Comment: This passage has no parallels, and must probably be decided based on style. 
There is no clear reason to prefer one reading. 

e Mark 9:13a Byz+Alex+West kor (1) ®# ABC DEF GHKL33 579 892 Byz 
Caes (+Byz-pt) OMIT MNUWT 0 Xf! f18 28 565 700 
The Caesarean reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:12, and is to be 
rejected. 

e Mark 9:13b Byz+Alex+West eAnavdev XABDEFGHKLAOY 33 565 579 892 2427 
Byz 
Caes-part ndn nrdvev C (W) f! 700 
Comment: The Caesarean appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:12, and is to be 
rejected. 

e Mark 9:13c Byz+Caes néeAnoav AC2Z EF GHK WA @f! f13 33 565 579 700 1424 Byz 
Alex+West néedov # B C* DL ¥ 892 2427 
Comment: The Byzantine reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:12, and is to 
be rejected. 

e Mark 9:14a Byz+Caes+West eA9wv mp0c tove Labntac eldev AC DEF GH Of! f18 33 
565 700 1424 Byz 
Alex eA8ovtEs TPOG TOVG LAONTAG ELdov *# BDL W AW 892 1342 2427 
Comment: This passage has only a partial parallel to Matthew, but neither reading 
matches the Matthean parallel. There is no clear grounds for decision. 
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Mark 9:14b Byz+Alex ypoupateio RABCEFGHLWAY® fl 33 579 892 1424 2427 
Byz 

Caes+West tovo ypauuateto D © 067 f13 565 700 

Although this reading has no parallels, one suspects the Western variant of being a 
stylistic improvement. 

Mark 9:14c Byz+West avtoic A D E F H f!3 33 565 1424 Byz 

Alex+Caes mp0o0 avtove %BCLWAOY® fl 579 700 892 2427 

Comment: Neither reading has a parallel in the other gospels; a decision must be based 
on Markan usage. 

Mark 9:15a Byz+West ev0emo A DE F GH 33 579 1424 Byz 

Alex+Caes evdvo 8 BCLWAO ¥ fl f18 565 700 892 2427 

Here again, there is no parallel; the reading must be decided on usage, or whether one 
of the readings is a stylistic correction (as appears to be the case). 

Mark 9:15b Byz 1d@v avtov eFe8auBnen A E F G H (0) (565) (579) 700 Byz 
Alex+West+Caes-pt 150vteo avtov eSebauBnOnoav %BCDLWAY® fl f18 33 892 1342 
1424 2427 

This reading is without parallels in the other gospels, and must be decided, if at all, 
based on style. 

Mark 9:16a Byz tovo ypoywatero A C E F GH f!8 33 700 1424 Byz 

Alex+Caes+West avtovo § BDLWA® ® f! 565 579 892 1342 2427 

Clearly a correction for style; there are no immediate parallels. One must suspect the 
Byzantine reading of being a correction for clarity. 

Mark 9:17a Byz anoxpieto elo Ek TOV OXAOV etmev A (C) EF GH K (W) (ft) (f18) 565 
892 Byz 

Alex+West arexpi6n avt@ elo Ek TOD OYAOD H BD LA 'P33 579 1342 2427 

Caes-part aneKpi0n E16 Ek TOD OXAOD KML ELTEV ALTM O 

The reading of © is obviously a messed up correction of one reading toward the other. 
As between the Byzantine and Alexandrian readings, the question is harder. There are 
no real parallels here. The Byzantine reading looks like it might be a stylistic 
improvement. 

Mark 9:18a Byz o6ataco avtov A C3 E F GH © 700 892 1424 Byz 

Alex+Caes+West OMIT avtov 8 BC* DLW AY® fl f18 33 565 579 2427 

This is what one might almost call a "standard" Alexandrian/Byzantine variant, with the 
Alexandrian text having a more abrupt reading and the Byzantine text a smoother (but 
less dramatic and not actually clearer) reading. Which reading one prefers will depend 
very much on the critical principle one adopts; in theory at least, the Alexandrian text 
could just as easily have omitted an unneeded pronoun as the Byzantine text could have 
added a clarifying pronoun. The only real clue is that the previous verb takes no pronoun; 
this would seem to imply its absence here. 

Mark 9:19a Byz+Alex ode RABCEFGHLAY 33 579 700 892 1342 1424 2427 Byz 
Caes+West kor D W @ f! f13 565 

This is another instance which can only be decided on stylistic grounds, and must be 
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regarded as uncertain. If anything, though, the Western reading looks more original, as 
Matthew and Luke both read anoxpi8eto d€ 0 Inoove to Mark's 0 d€/Kou ATOKPLOELG 

e Mark 9:19b Byz+Alex+West avtoio XABCDEFGHLAY® fl 33 565 579 700 892 
1342 1424 2427 Byz 
Caes ADD 0 Inoovo P49 W @ f18 
This is almost certainly a clarification in the Caesarean text. It may also have been 
inspired by the readings in Matthew and Luke, both of which mention Jesus. 

e Mark 9:20a Byz+Caes-pt ev8ewo to nvevua P45 AEF GH @f! fl8 700 Byz 
Alex to mvevua ev0v0 *# BC LAY 33 565 579 1342 1424 2427 
West to mevvna D 
This passage has no parallels, leaving us to decide based on style considerations. Once 
again, it is highly uncertain. 

e Mark 9:20b Byz+Caes conapagev P45 AEF GHK W © 565 700 1424 Byz 
Alex ovveorapacgev ® BC L A 33 579 892 1342 2427 
West etapacgev D 
All indications here point to the Byzantine reading as original. The Alexandrian reading 
ovveonapacev is found in the parallel in Luke 9:42. It is also the more ornate word. In 
addition, the Byzantine reading is the middle reading; it could more easily have given rise 
to the Western reading than could the Alexandrian reading. 


This is only a twenty verse sample, but it gives us a total of 37 readings. If we examine their 
nature, we find the following: 


Reading Type ‘Number [Percent 
‘Alexandrian clearly superior 3 8% 
‘Alexandrian marginally superior Fe) 14% 
Byzantine clearly superior = = [2 —|5% 
‘Byzantine marginally superior 3 8% 
Neither reading superior 10 |27% 
‘Alexandrian and Byzantine texts agree 14. 38% 


Given the small size of the sample (only 13 readings where one text shows superiority), we 
cannot draw any definite conclusions. We must have a larger sample. But in this sample at 
least, the Byzantine text obviously does not show the sort of massive inferiority implied by Hort. 
(Indeed, the truly bad text, with an extreme degree of assimilation, appears to be the 
"Ceesarean" text.) 


If by some wild chance the above proportions are indicative, it would appear that the 
Alexandrian text is slightly better, but the Byzantine could not be considered secondary. It 
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would have to be considered an independent text-type which simply hasn't endured as well as 
the Alexandrian. But, given the size of the sample, it is quite possible that if we gathered a truly 
large sample, we might find the Byzantine text equalling or surpassing the Alexandrian. 


We should also note the presence of eight readings where the Byzantine text stands alone. 
This is a strong indication that the Byzantine text is not simply a combination of Alexandrian 
and Western (or even Alexandrian, Ceesarean, and Western) readings. It is either independent 
of the other three, or it includes contributions from some other unidentified ("proto-Byzantine"?) 
text-type. 


As an alternative to the above procedure, we might look for variants where one reading is 
clearly, obviously, and undeniably easier than the other. Examples of this would be readings 
such as Mark 1:2 (Byz add/Alex omit Hoo1a) and James 5:7 (Byz add/Alex omit vetov). Such 
readings, however, are very rare. (Readings where internal evidence favours a particular 
reading are not rare, but absolutely decisive cases such as the two listed above are highly 
unusual.) But not all such readings favour the Alexandrian text; consider 1 Corinthians 13:3, 
where only the Byzantine reading kav8@nomuc can be said to explain the others (since, if it 
were original, it would invite the two other readings; if either of the other readings were original, 
there would be no reason for a variant to arise). That being the case, we must find a// such 
readings, which is probably not practical. 


Summary and author's expression of 
opinion: 


When | started this article, | expected the Byzantine text to come off as clearly and significantly 
inferior to the other text-types. | was wrong. While | believe additional tests are needed, | 
cannot help but suspect that Hort was in error, and the Byzantine text has independent value. 
This does not make me a believer in Byzantine priority, but | am tempted toward a "Sturzian" 
position, in which the Byzantine text becomes one of the constellation of text-types which must 
be examined to understand a reading. 


The basic difficulty, and the reason this issue remains unresolved, is the matter of pattern. It is 
not sufficient to do as Sturz did and show that some Byzantine readings are early; this does not 
mean that the type as a whole is early. But it is equally invalid to do as Hort did and claim, 
because some Byzantine readings are late, that the type as a whole is late. The only way to 
demonstrate the matter as a whole is to examine the Byzantine text as a whole. One must 
either subject all the readings in a particular passage to the test, or one must use a statistically 
significant sample of randomly selected readings. It is not sufficient to use readings which, in 
some manner, bring themselves forward (e.g. by having the support of a papyrus). It's like 
taking a political poll by asking all registered Democrats to reveal their presidential preference. 
It may comfort the candidate (if he's stupid enough), but it really doesn't tell us much. 
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There seems to be a strong desire among scholars to make textual criticism simple (as 
opposed to repeatable or mechanical; although these may seem like the same thing, they are 
not). Hort made TC simple by effectively excluding all text-types but the Alexandrian. The 
Byzantine prioritists make TC simple by excluding all text-types but the Byzantine. One wishes 
it could be so -- but there is no reason to believe that TC is simple. If it were simple, we could 
have reduced it to a machine algorithm by now. But no one has yet succeeded in so doing -- 
and probably won't until we make some methodological breakthrough. 


Addendum 


The above was my opinion as of mid-2002. Since that time, | have become aware of a major 
project by Wieland Willker which included an attempt to prove the very point described above. 


It's somewhat difficult to assess Dr. Willker's work for this purpose, because what he engaged 
in was a full-fledged textual commentary -- a very useful item, far better than the UBS 
commentary, as it includes more readings and a more complete assessment of internal and 
external evidence. 


What's more, his assessment at several points appears very cogent, agreeing with much of 
what | have found. Examples: 


Regarding the "Caesarean" text: The main concern of its editor was to harmonize. This explains 
the heavy editing in Mk. Unfortunately all witnesses of the group underwent subsequent 
Byzantine correction to a different degree. We have no pure witness. © is the best we have. 
Full collations of all remotely Caesarean witnesses might be in order to clear up the kinship. 


Regarding the "Western" text: /s D a singular idiosyncracy? If "D+it" ever was a Greek texttype 
is questionable. Do all or most of the Old Latin witnesses go back to one single translation? 


Dr. Willker classifies readings according to a scale similar to the above (i.e. Byz or UBS clearly 
or slightly superior), save that he is more interested in the readings of the UBS edition than 
those of particular text-types. But he does include an appendix looking at the particular types. 
The display is graphic rather than tabular, but it appears that the results are roughly as follows: 


Percentage of Secondary readings, By Text-Type 


Text-Type % Secondardy Readings 
Alexandrian 10% 
"Western" 37% 
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Byzantine 42% 
"Caesarean" 45% 


Hort, obviously, would be thrilled with these results. 


| must emphasize that these are not my results, and the material | have from Dr. Willker does 
not permit me to directly verify the assessments of readings based on internal evidence. | 
suspect, looking at his commentary, that the data set includes many readings | would not have 
considered decisive. But we must give him credit: if his results can be verified, and stand up 
under statistical examination, they would appear to deliver nearly the final blow to the Byzantine 
text; while the type is not entirely bad, it has little claim to stand on its own. 
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Conjectures and Conjectural 
Emendation 


The New Testament is full of difficult readings. There are probably hundreds of places where 
one scholar or another has argued that the text simply cannot be construed. Westcott and Hort, 
for instance, marked some five dozen passages with an asterisk as perhaps containing a 
primitive error. (A list of these passages is found in note 2 on page 184 of the second/third 
edition of Bruce M. Metzger's The Text of the New Textament.) Not all of these are nonsense, 
but all are difficult in some way. 


In classical textual criticism, the response to such "nonsense" readings is usually conjectural 
emendation -- the attempt to imagine what the author actually wrote. Such an emendation, to 
be successful, must of course fit the author's style and the context. It should also, ideally, 
explain how the "impossible" reading arose. 


The use of conjectural emendation in the classics -- especially those which survive only in 
single manuscripts -- can hardly be questioned. Even if we assume that there is no editorial 
activity, scribal error is always present. Thus, for instance, in Howell D. Chickering, Jr.'s edition 
of Beowulf, we find over two hundred conjectures in the text, and a roughly equal number of 
places where other sorts of restoration has been called for or where Chickering has rejected 
common emendations. All this in the space of 3180 lines, usually of four to six words! 


In the New Testament the situation is different. There is one (badly burned) manuscript of 
Beowulf. Tacitus survives in several manuscripts, but they do not overlap. Polybius and Livy, 
too, survive only in part. Asser's Life of Alfred exists only in a printed transcript. But for the New 
Testament, every passage survives in at least two hundred witnesses (excluding the versions), 
and outside the Apocalypse the number of witnesses rises into the thousands. 


So how does this affect the tradition? In one sense it is an immense boon; it means that we can 
see our way around the peculiarities of any particular copy. Does this mean that there is no 
need for conjectural emendation? 


Various scholars have answered this differently. Most contend that there should be no need for 
conjectural emendation. Others, such as Zuntz and Holmes, allow for the possibility; Holmes 
writes, ""That there is considerably less need for emendation of the NT text than that of 
comparable documents is indeed true, but we must not confuse /ess need with no need." 
(Michael W. Holmes, "Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism," printed in 
Bart D. Ehrman & Michael W. Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research, 1995, page 348. This section, pp. 346-349, is probably the best brief summary of the 
need for a more "classical" style of criticism.) And Kenneth Sisam comments of the difference 
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between printing an attested and an unattested reading, "To support a bad manuscript reading 
is in nO way more meritorious than to support a bad conjecture, and so far from being safer, it is 
more insidious as a source of error. For, in good practice, a conjecture is printed with some 
distinguishing mark which attracts doubt; but a bad manuscript reading, if it is defended, looks 
like solid ground for the defence of other readings." (Kenneth Sisam, "The Authority of Old 
English Poetical Manuscripts," now available in Studies in the History of Old English Literature, 
p. 39. This volume, despite its title, is largely devoted to textual questions, and much of the 
advice, including the above, is capable of application outside the context of Anglo-Saxon.) 


Of the theoretical possibilities for conjectural emendation there can be no question. It is likely 
that there are several New Testament books where all extant copies are derived from an 
ancestor more recent than the autograph. In the case of Paul, most copies are probably derived 
from the original compilation of the letters rather than the originals themselves. In each of these 
cases, errors in the remote archetype will be preserved in all copies. As a result, we see editors 
sometimes mark certain readings as corrupt (such as the aforementioned "primitive errors" 
obelized by Westcott and Hort). 


But how does one detect these errors? Simply by looking for "nonsense" readings? But one 
scholar's nonsense is another's subtlety. In any case, can it be shown that all nonsense 
readings derive from copyists? | hardly think so. Much of the New Testament was taken from 
dictation. Can we be certain that even the original scribe had it right? And what proof is there 
that the original author was always grammatical and accurate? | have yet to see an author who 
never made an error in writing. And even if you think you've found an error, as Westcott and 
Hort did, how do you reliably correct it? 


Take a concrete example, in 1 Corinthians 6:5. The Greek text reads dtaKpival ava WEGOV TOD 
adeAdov avtov, "to judge between his brother." Zuntz, would emend to dtaKpival ava LEGOV 
TOD ASEAOOD KAI TOV AdEAOOD HTOD, "to judge between the brother and his brother." (The Text 
of the Epistles, p. 15). This is technically not pure conjecture, since it has some slight versional 
support, but Zuntz things, probably rightly, that these are conjectures by the translators; he is 
just adopting their conjecture. 


Now it's likely enough that Zuntz has the sense of this passage correct. But does that mean it is 
actually the autograph wording? People do leave words out sometimes. And there is at least 
one other possibility for emendation: instead of adding kai tov adeAoov, we might emend ava 
ueoov -- i.e. to read something like "to pass judgment upon his brother" instead of "to pass 
judgment between his brother." Observe that, even if we are sure we need to emend (and we 
aren't), we are not certain how to emend. That's the heart of the problem. 


With all these factors in mind, it is worth noting that conjectural emendation is not entirely dead; 
the UBS text prints a conjecture in Acts 16:12 (the reading is supported by codices Colbertinus 
Theodulfianus of the Vulgate, as well as by the Old Church Slavonic, but these are clearly 
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variants peculiar to the version rather than their underlying text). But it should be frowned upon; 
we note that, when selecting a reading from among variants, one generally choses the one 
which best explains the others. But when adopting a conjectural emendation, one should only 
accept a reading which completely explains the others. This happens so rarely that we can 
almost ignore it -- particularly since such corrections can still be wrong. An example comes 
from Langland's Vision of Piers Plowman. I|n the editio princeps, which for a long time was the 
only text available, the very first line read 


In a somer seson whan set was the sonne 
("In a Summer season, when >>set<< was the sun") 


"Set" is perhaps meaningful, but does not scan. Therefore attempts were made to correct it. 
The most popular emendation was "hotte,” "hot." 


The correct reading, as now known from many manuscripts, is "softe," "soft." Thus the 
proposed emendation, although perfectly sensible and meeting all the desired criteria, in fact 
gives a meaning exactly opposite the true reading. 


Or we might illustrate an example from Beowulf, where we do not know the correct reading. 
Line 62, as found in the manuscript, reads (in Old English and translation): 


hyrde ic[;]  elan cwen 
heard! th(at) ela's queen 


Which doesn't make any more sense in Old than Modern English. The context is a list of the 
children of Healfdene; we are told there are four, and three have been listed (Heorogar, 
Hrothgar, and Halga); we expect the name of a fourth. Old English word order would allow the 
name to appear in the next line -- but it doesn't. And this line is defective, missing a stress and 
an alliteration. 


What's more, there is no known King Ela for this unnamed girl to marry. This suggests an easy 


emendation: "ela" is short for "Onela." If we insert this likely emendation and the verb was, as 
well as expanding the abbreviation ||| for that, we get 


hyrde ic |;get wees Onelan cwen 
heard! that was Onela's queen 


Now we need a name. It must be feminine, it must complete the alliteration, it must fill out the 
line. 


The moment | saw this, without a moment's hesitation, without even knowing Old English, | 
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suggested the emendation "Elan," which meets every requirement. And it would explain how 
the error came about: A haplography elan’...elan2. In other words, our line would become 


hyrde ic [feet Elan wees Onelan cwen 
heard! that Elan was Onela's queen 


This conjecture has been proposed before -- and rejected because there is no evidence that 
Onela had a wife Elan. (Of course, there is also no evidence that he didn't -- if we had good 

evidence about this period, we very well might have another copy of Beowulf, and the whole 
discussion would be moot.) 


As a result, at least two other conjectures were offered for the name. One suggested the name 
Yrse (Grundtvig, Bugge, Clarke). This, too, faces the problem of being a poorly-attested name. 
So a third suggestion was "Signi" (or similar). This is on the basis that the "real" Signi was the 
sister and bedmate of Sigismund, and our unnamed wife of Onela is also accused of incest. 
The problem is that, if we wish to preserve the alliteration, this forces further emendations to 
the line, changing (On)ela to "Saevil" or some such. 


Still others propose to leave the line as it is and emend in a half line below this. (Though it 
appears that no such emendation really works). A fifth proposal is to emend the line to omit any 
name of the woman and just read "a prince," or some equivalent non-name, for Onela. 


| happen to have eight complete editions of Beowulf (mostly in translation, but some in Old 
English), plus an essay by Norman E. Eliason on this very subject (Norman E. Eliason, 
"Healfdene's Daughter," pp. 3-13 in Lewis E. Nicholson and Dolores Warwick Frese, editors, 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry: Essays in Appreciation. The various solutions they adopt are as follows 
(first the name of the girl, then the name of the man who married her): 


no name/Ela (and mark an error in the next line): Thorpe 
Yrse/Onela: Crossley-Holland, Chickering 

Signi/Onela: R. K. Gordon 

no name/Onela: Bradley, Hieatt, Wright 

Emend to read "Onela" but do not conjecture a name: Donaldson 
no name/no name: (Eliason/secondary choice) 

No Emendation: Eliason 


So here is the situation: We have an obvious error, and an obvious emendation, and no one 
accepts the obvious emendation, and we see two different alternate conjectures, two other 
conjectures for the form of the line, two different primitive errors marked, and one editor who 
refuses to admit that nonsense is nonsense. It's not the most impressive performance. 
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For these reasons, with all due respect to Zuntz et al, who correctly point out that conjectural 
emendation may be needed to restore the original text, we must always be cautious of going 
too far. As Duplacy remarks (quoted in Vaganay & Amphoux, An /ntroduction to New 
Testament Textual Criticism, English translation, p. 84), "The supreme victory of internal 
criticism is... conjectural emendation, especially when it is the original text itself which is 
emended." Unless we are certain we are not making that mistake, conjectural emendation 
should be avoided. 


To give a concrete New Testament example, consider the third part of Matthew's genealogy, 
Matt. 1:12-16 (the portion of the genealogy after the exile, where we have no other sources to 
compare against). Matthew 1:17 implies that there should be fourteen names here, but there 
are only thirteen. It may be that Matthew goofed (in fact, it's quite clear that this genealogy 
cannot be complete -- thirteen names spread across 570+ years is 45+ years per generation, 
which is simply not possible). But it is also reasonable to assume that one name was lost from 
the genealogy at a very early date -- in other words, there is a primitive error here. But can we 
correct it? The answer is simply no. We may think a name is missing, but we have no grounds 
whatsoever for determining what it might be or where it is lacking. Although we see the need for 
emendation, we have no tools for correctly performing it. 
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Stemma and Stemmatics 


In simplest terms, a stemma is a family tree of manuscripts (showing which manuscripts were copied from each 
other), and stemmatics is the preparation and analysis of such stemma. It's a genealogy, tracing relationships from 
"parent" to "child" to "grandchild," showing "sisters" and "nephews" and "cousins." 


Historically, stemmatic work on New Testament manuscripts has proved almost impossible, due partly to the bulk of 
the tradition (traditional stemmatics requires a detailed examination of the manuscripts of an author, which is 


impossible for the number of manuscripts of the NT) but mostly to the fact that so many of the intermediate links 
have been lost. The largest certain stemma for the New Testament has only three members: 


(That is, the manuscripts D@s1 and Dabs2 were both copied from D/06, Codex Claromontanus.) 

We should note that the word "stemma" is used in two different senses (creating the usual confusion as a result). 
The above is a strict stemma, with the precise location of every manuscript known. This is the usual form we see in 
stemma of classical manuscripts. Because the NT tradition is more complex, however, one will sometimes find the 
word "stemma" applied to much less certain relations, with many generations of copies intervening between the 
handful of surviving manuscripts. For example, the exact stemma above would be a small portion of a sketch- 
stemma of the "Western" uncials of Paul (of which there are five all told: D, Dabs!, Dabs2, F, and G): 


[WESTERN ARCHETYPE] 


In this stemma, the links marked * represent many generations and some possible mixture. X is, of course, the lost 
manuscript which is the parent or grandparent of both F and G. 


A similar form of stemma, this for the manuscripts of Family 1739 in the Catholics, shows the mixture explicitly (we 
will note only four manuscripts: 323, 945, 1241, 1739; others could be added) 


[FAMILY 1739 ARCHETYPE] 


$= SS =3=52=2525 BYZ 
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[X] [Y] /: 
| ss 
1241 1739 \ / 
| 325 
\ / 
* ‘ 
YF 
945 


Here, the mixture is represented by the dotted lines: 945 could be descended from 1739, but with mixture from the 
Byzantine text; 323 is not descended from 1739, but comes from its branch of the 1739 family, with Byzantine 
overlay; 1241 represents a separate branch of the 1739 family. 


Both the above stemma are just general outlines, lacking details, and properly should be called by some other term 
(except that there really isn't one). The distinction is important, because a proper stemma allows you to reconstruct 
the archetype with precision. In the sketch stemma, there may not even be an archetype. (E.g. the stemma for 
Family 1739 actually goes back to two roots, the ancestor of Family 1739 and the ancestory of the Byzantine text. 
Somewhere further back, of course, there is an archetype which lies behind both -- but we can't reconstruct it from 
the members of Family 1739.) 


In most of what follows, we will, of necessity, look at sketch stemma, because that's all we can do for the NT. It is 
likely that other precise NT stemma could be constructed (e.g. of the Kx Cluster 17 manuscripts written by George 
Hermonymos), but in no case would more than a small fraction of the tradition be represented. Therefore stemmatics 
are generally ignored in New Testament, where the "Genealogical Method" (which focuses on manuscript 
tendencies rather than immediate kinship) is the more normal technique. (This would better be replaced by true 
study of text-types, but that is another issue.) Stemmatics represent a crucial part of Classical Textual Criticism, 
however, and the methods involved are covered in more detail in that article, which also supplies additional sample 
stemma and examples of their use. 


Turning to sketch stemma and the actual complications of the New Testament tradition, we face another 
complication: Mixture. We saw hints of the effects of this above, in the sketch of the relations in Family 1739. Of the 
four witnesses shown, two (323 and 945) were mixed, with Family 1739 material and Byzantine material 
intermingled. 


And that's with only four manuscripts and two ancestors! It only gets worse as we add more. (This is in distinct 
contrast to classical stemma; these start with one archetype and branch. But when mixture is allowed, ancestors 
multiply. An analogy | saw somewhere is to genealogies showing one versus two parents. If you only look at, say, 
fathers, then all genealogies narrow -- one father can have perhaps six sons, and twenty grandsons, and sixty great- 
grandsons. But if both parents count, then ancestors multiply exponentially. Every child has two parents, and four 
grandparents, and -- unless one is a Habsburg -- eight great-grandparents, etc.) The same is true in the New 
Testament. When Stephen C. Carlson studied several dozen manuscripts of the 1 John, using the mathematical 
method known as cladistics, the result was almost unimaginably complex; the stemma could only have been 
constructed by computer. Take the case of manuscript 876. Carlson's work (which he has graciously shared with me 
prior to publication) led him to presume four major lines of descent for 876, contributions from four major textual 
groupings (Alexandrian, Byzantine, Family 1739, Family 2138), and at least 23 assorted missing manuscripts as well 
as three extant documents (424*, 1739, 1845). And 424, as we all know, went on to mix with Family 1739 again! The 
sketch stemma below shows just the ancestry of 876: 


Archetype 
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[1] [41] (*1) 
| | 
Bos Asad os arin hd hese neh Oh ote | 
| | | 
[11] [16] | 
| | | 
1739 [2] | 
| | | 
[27] (#3) 0 eee eee--------- 
| | 
[12] (*3) [42] 
| | 
[40] (*3) [6] (*2) 
| | 
[3] [38] 
| | 
| SNES pel ae teenies Law tn ton tah ten 
| | | 
| | [49] 
| | | 
| | [48] 
| | | 
~-------------------- [91 (*2) 
| | 
[45] (*4) 1854 
| | 
[10] (*4) [25] 
| | 
[46] (*4) [58] 
| | 
| a 
| [62] 
| | 
| 424* 
| | 
| 
876 


Notes to the above: 

*1 = Text close to & 

*2 = Byzantine-type text 
*3 = Family 1739 text 
*4 = Family 2138 text 


In the stemma shown, the bracketed figures represent no-longer-extant stages of the text. They are not actual 
manuscripts, but phases of the text. So, e.g., the split between [1] and [41] represents the point at which the Family 
1739 text (all descended from [1]) and the 8 group (descended from [41]) split. They probably represent multiple 
generations of copying, and quite possibly many manuscripts were copied at each stage. These nodes are branch 
points (e.g. L splits off the Byzantine text at [6], while the 1739 and B texts depart company at [11]). There are 
unquestionably many more manuscripts involved than those shown. 
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(Carlson would also note that what | have labelled the Archetype -- in the sketch he sent me, node [4] -- is only a 
possible starting point; it appears to be the branch point from which all others descended, but several other nodes, 
including [1] which is the common ancestor of P’4, A, B, 1739, etc., or [41], which is akin to 8, could be the root 
point.) 


In terms of complexity, there is really no problem here. We show only 13 steps, and two stages of mixture, to 
produce 876. This is surely low -- there must have been more than 13 steps, and probably more than one phase of 
Byzantine mixture. But the above shows how incestuous the ancestry of a late manuscript may prove. Which in turn 
shows the difference between a New Testament and a classical stemma. 


Let's do one more, just to show the complexity of the situation. For this one, | will reproduce the path to the 
Byzantine manuscript L, but showing where other manuscripts come off: 


[4] (Archetype?) 


1739 P74 [31] A [2] 


It appears, based on the descendants of the various texts, that [2] (which, despite its position, is not especially close 
to A) is a sort of "proto-Byzantine" text, with [42] being the Byzantine text proper. It will be seen that the so-called 
Alexandrian text is not a text-type here; in fact, X, A, B, and C would appear to represent four different text-types. 
(And, frankly, | think this very possible; it largely concurs with my own results in the article on Text-Types.) 


It will be noted that, under this stemma, there is no guaranteed rule for determining the original text. P74 is a 
fragment, so we can largely ignore it, but our task, based on this stemma, would be to reconstruct [1] and [41] and 
compare them with C. The consensus (however we determine it) of these three witnesses would be [4], the 
archetype. 


To reconstruct [1], we must reconstuct [11] and [16]. [11] is relatively straightforward; we compare B and to find 
[31], then compare [31] with 1739 (or, properly, 1739 and its allies) to find [11]. But [16] is complicated. We have one 
witness in A (had Carlson had collations for 33, 436, etc., this would probably turn out to be another group needing 
reconstruction), but there is another in [2]. [2] gives rise to [42], represented by L, but L is mixed with [41]. [2] has 
other descendents ([34]=family 623), but these are also mixed (with family 2138; | decided to spare you that part). 
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Thus [2] can only be determined by trying to guess which elements of [34] and [42] come from [2] and which parts 
come from somewhere else. And [16] will be even less secure than [2]. So any reconstruction of [1] will be insecure. 
And for [41] we must compare [42] with 8. And so forth. It's a new and complex situation. 


This is not to imply that stemmatics is useless for the New Testament. If Carlson's work is brought to completion, 
and we have a full sketch stemma for any particular section of the text, we have gained a great deal. A number of 
manuscripts will be shown to be descended entirely from other types, and so need not be studied further. Others will 
be placed in their proper relationships. But we will likely need a whole new approach to move from that stemma to 
our final text. 


We might add as a footnote that stemmatics as a concept has wide application outside textual criticism. There is 
perhaps some irony in that one of these areas is evolutionary biology. Stemmatics is, in a formalist sense, the link 
between the science of historical biology and biblical studies -- and yet evolutionary theory is often viewed as a anti- 
Christian discipline. 

However, the analysis based on evolutionary biology gives us an interesting warning. The following data on Darwin's 
famous Galapagos finches comes from Peter R. Grant and B. Rosemary Grant, "Adaptice Radiation of Darwin's 
Finches," American Scientist, March/April 2002, from a chart on page 133. It groups fifteen species of finch into an 
evolutionary tree based on genetic analysis. However, we can also classify based on physical characteristics. If we 
take as characteristics beak size (large, medium, small), bird size (small = 13 grams or less, medium = 14 to 20 
grams, large = more than 20 grams), and coloration (light, mixed, dark), we see the following pseudo-stemma: 


ANCESTOR 
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M 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
C.oli 
G.for G.ful 
Beak small 
large mediu 
Size small 
mediu mediu 
Color light 
dark dark 


Evolution is not stemmatics; the pressures on the transmission are different. And physiology is a continuous 


P.ino C.fus 
small small large mediu mediu mediu large 
small small large large large 


dark 


light 


P.Cra C.pal C.hel 


mixed mixed light 


C.pau C.psi 


large mediu 


mixed mixed 


C.par G.dif G.con G.sca G.mag 


mediu mediu large large large 


small mediu large large large 


mixed dark dark dark dark 


phenomenon; a manuscript either has a reading or it doesn't, but a bird can be 8 grams, or 8.1, or 8.2.... But we note 
with interest that, if you started with just these three "readings," you certainly would not get the stemma shown! 
(Indeed, even the biologists have some trouble with it -- observe that the genus indications do not match the family 
tree. Also, there is speculation that C. olivaceas and C. fusca -- the first and third species shown -- might still be 
capable of interbreeding. There is also a curious form of mixture: When birds hybridize, as they occasionally do, they 


"choose" their species by adopting the song sung by their fathers, whichever species he belongs to.) 


Simply put, a stemma depends on the technique you use and the data you examine. With a large enough data set, 


you should of course get a consistent stemma. But it depends very much on what you examine. 
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Critical Apparatus and Critical 
Editions 


Contents: Introduction to the Apparatus * Colossians: A Critical Apparatus * Analysis 


A Critical Apparatus, Comparing the 
Various Editions: Colossians 


To give a real feeling for the various editions, here is a comparison of their texts and apparatus 
for the book of Colossians. In what follows, the text is made by taking the majority reading of 
the texts of UBS, Merk, and Hodges & Farstad. Where the three disagree (e.g. 2:1 ewpakay), 
the middle reading is used. Each verse is followed by a critical apparatus. Every variant cited in 
one of our editions will be noted (though | have in some instances rearranged the variants to 
allow a unified presentation, and | haven't noted nu movable e.g. in Col. 2:1, nor have | noted 
variants in accents and breathings; e.g. Tischendorf has one on 2:10 «xa cote). Note that this 
does not mean that every variant known to me is cited; in Colossians 2:1 alone, checking only 
twelve minuscules, | found three variants not cited here! (Several of these are spelling errors.) 
Also, | have not included accents, breathings, punctuation, etc.; these are modern 
interpretations, and including them would increase the apparatus significantly (as well as being 
nearly impossible to represent accurately in HTML). 


The first item in each variant is the lemma text. This is followed by a list of the critical apparatus 
which include the variant. lf an edition is shown in brackets (e.g. (M)), it means that that editor 
notes part of the variant; if Bover is noted in [brackets] (i.e. [B]), it means he cites editors only 
for that reading, without listing manuscript support. The different readings then follow, with 
supporting editors and manuscripts. Note: This will work a lot better if you have a style-enabled 
browser. 


We note incidentally that this list reveals the falsehood of the implicit claim in NA2’ that its 
appendix Ill lists a// variants between the major critical editions; even if we ignore orthographic 
variants (e.g. Col. 1:13, ep(p)voato), note e.g. Col. 3:17 (av/eav), 3:25 (KOULoOETOU/KOLLELTAL), 
4:9 (W@pLoOvoLV/yV@pPLOvOLV). 

Verse divisions follow that of the Nestle-Aland text (see, e.g., 1:21/22). 

The list of editions cited is as follows: 


e AP = Auf Papyrus (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 
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B = Bover 

HF = Hodges & Farstad 

M = Merk 

N13 = Nestle edition 13 (effectively identical in text to all Nestle editions from N13 to 
N25; | actually took the text from N15) 

N27 = Nestle/Aland edition 27 (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 

NEB = Tasker (cited for text only; it has too few variants to note) 

So = Souter 

T = Tischendorf 

U3 = United Bible Societies third edition (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 

U4 = United Bible Societies fourth edition (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 

UBS = United Bible Societies text (=UBS3, UBS4, NA26, NA27, AP) 

V = Vogels 

VS = Von Soden (NOTE: The only variants cited from Von Soden are those on the same 
page -- the ones you see at a causal glance) 

e WH = Westcott & Hort (cited for text only) 


For the Latin editions, those cited are: 


e Milat = The Latin side of Merk 

e Niat = The Latin side of the Greek/Latin Nestle diglot (twenty-first edition) 
e vgst = the Stuttgart vulgate 

e vg’ = the Wordsworth-White editio minor 


Note: The Latin editions are cited only intermittently. Variants with no obvious significance for 
the Greek are not covered. 


Places where the editions disagree on the readings of the manuscripts have been noted only 
intermittently. Where AP and T disagree as to the readings of B (as in, e.g., Col. 4:13, 16; AP 
cites B* versus B2, while Tischendorf cites B with no correction), | have followed AP on the 
grounds of better access. Similarly, | have generally trusted AP over the first publication of P46. 
Where N27 disagrees with the Von Soden apparatus (as found in B or M), I've generally 
followed Nestle, but have noted the differences when I've spotted them (I did not always 
check). But I've tried to note places where AP, T, and N27 disagree, just to give a feeling for 
the problems of compiling a critical apparatus. (No doubt this one has errors of its own.) For an 
extreme example of this, see Colossians 1:12. 


Correctors are noted using the system found in the latest Nestle editions (e.g. D° is the D¢ of 
N27, which refers generally to the D® of T). 


One special note on the manuscripts: N27, and even AP, cite P®! relatively frequently in, e.g., 
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Colossians 1. But P§1 is very fragmentary, and a large fraction of these citations are based 
solely on space calculations. | simply don't trust them, and cite P61! only when there is enough 
text to contain at least part of the reading. 


The Apparatus: Colossians 


Colossians 1:1 -- TaAvA0G ANOGTOOANG YPLOTOD LNGOD Sia HEANUATOG BEOVD KA TILOBEOS O 
adEAd00 


YPlotov tnoov: cited in AP HF M T V VS; Mlat (Niat) yvgst (vg) 


e iN00v xptotov -- D1 K 049 056 075 0142 0151 6 104 223 326 436 462 876 1960 2344 
2412 cav dem har! hub tol ulm willelmi arm eth; editions of HF 

e txt-- P46 x Avid BF GLP ¥ 0150 33 81 330 1175 1739 ad f am ful karl leg reg sangall 
sanger theo val; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 1:2 -- TOLG EV KOADGOOLO MYLOLG KML TLOTOLG QOEAMOLG EV YPLOTH YOPLG VELLV KOL 
ELPNVN ATO VEOD TATPOG NU@V 


toLo ev: Cited in AP 


e too -- 0150 
e txt--X* ABDFG1739 pm 


KoAOoooalo: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e KoAacoato -- | K P ¥ 056 075 0151 6 33 69 81 104 223 326 (330 KoAacoaelo) 436 462 
614 629 630 876 1241S4PP 1505 1739 1881 1960 2344 2412 pesh hark bo pm; editions 
of HF 

e defective here but spell koAaooaic in superscription or elsewhere -- P4® A 

e txt-- XB (D koAoooaeto) F GL 049 0142 0150 365 (1175 koAoccano) 2464 df vg sa 
arm; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


QYLOLG KO TLOTOLG AdEAOoLO: Cited in AP T 
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e GdEAO01G KYLOLG KOU TLGTOIG -- P pesh 
e txt -- P46-vid pm 


xpiota: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e XPlot@ iNGoDv -- A D* F G 33 104 442 629 df vg (pesh) sa™SS bo™ss; editions of 
(Lachmann) 
e txt--%BD2KLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 81 330 365 436 462 630 1175 


1241S4PP 1505 1739 1881 2344 2464 pm; editions of BHF MN13 NEB SoT V UBS VS 
WH 


TATPOG Nv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Mlat (Niat) ygst (vgww) 


e TATPOG NUM@V KAI KLPLOD INoOv XptotoDd -- # A C F G1 (P 0150 (dem) tol hark** natpoo 
NU@V Ka InNoov Xptotov TOD KLPLOD NU®V) (056 0142 omit nuwv) 075 6 88 104 223 256 
365 436 462 630 876 (1241SUPP 2492 matpoo DUV Ka...) 13819 1960 1962 2127 2344 
2412 2464 (b) f cav colb (leg et christo iesu domino nostro) (bo) arm™SS geo2 
(Ambrosiaster 2PUd U3) Jerome; editions of HF 

e ixt-- BDKLY 049 0151 33 81 103 181 326 330 451 460 1175 1505 1739 1852 1881 
1984 1985 ad m(*apud U4) am div ful harl(marg apud U3) karl marian reg sangall sanger 
pesh sa arm™ss geo! slav (Ambrosiaster@pud NA27): editions of BM N13 NEB SoT V 
UBS VS WH 


Colossians 1:3 -- evYAPLOTOVUEV TH BEM KOAL MATPL TOV KVPLOD NLOV LNGOD YPLOTOV TAVTOTE 
TEPL VULWV TPOGEVDYOLEVOL 


EvyYaptotovpev: cited in AP T 
e EvxYAPLOTH -- C2 arm™Mss? 
e EVYAPLOTMUEV -- 330 
e txt--% AB C* DF G1739 rell 
Sew Ka TATPL: Cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V; mat 
e Oem matpi -- B C* 1739; editions of N13 NEB So T UBS WH 
e 9€w Tw TaTPL -- D* F G 2005; editions of (Weiss) 


e deo patri, i.e. Pew TaTPL vel BEM TM TATpI -- b d m colb harl&? pesh? hark? sa bo al 
e txt-- % A C2 De(=D!1 apud NA27 etc. P2 apud U4 etc.) | K L P ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 33 
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81 88 (102 Sew Kou to TaTp1) 104 181 223 256 326 330 365 436 451 462 629 630 876 
1175 1241S4PP 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2344 2412 2464 2492 a f am dem ful tol arm 
geo; editions of BHF MV VS 


TOV KVPLOD NLOV INGODv XpLoTOV: Cited in Mat 


e omit -- d bam colb harl¢ gran val 
e txt-- DF Gam cav ful hub theo pm 


xpiotov: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T V 


e omit -- B 1739 1881; editions of (Weiss) 
e txt--® AC DFE G rell; editions of B HF M (N13 in []) NEB So T UBS V VS (WH in [}) 


mtept: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T VS 


e vm_ep -- B D* F G 075 33 69 326 436 442 462 1908 2344¢ al; editions of WH™2'9 

e txt-- RAC D2 KLP ® 049 056 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 330 365 630 876 1175 
1241S4UPP 1505 1739 1881 1960 2412 2344* 2464 pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T 
UBS V VS WH*tt 


Colossians 1:4 -- cKOVOQVTES THV TLOTLV DUOV EV YPLOTM LNGOD KAL THV MYATNV NV EXETE ELO 
TMAVTAG TOVG KLYLOVO 


aKovoavteo: cited in T 


e AKOVaAVTES -- 33 pC 
e txt--XABCDFG1739 pm 


EV Xptota: cited in AP M T 
e €V KUpLOD -- P61-vid x* A 
e txt-- 82? BCDFGKLP ¥ 049 056 (075 69 104 326 330 436 442 462 1908 2344¢ a/ 
THV EV YpLtot@) 0142 0150 0151 33 81 104 256 1175 1319 1739 rell 
Nv exete: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T (V) VS 
e tv -- D2 KLW 049 056 0142 0151 6 223 630 876 1739 1881 1960 2344* 2412; editions 
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of HF 

e omit--B 

e txt-- (P6l-vid | yete) & A C D* F G P 075 0150 (33 nv exnte) 81 104 256 326 330 365 
436 462 1175 1241S4PP 1319 1505 1908 2127 2344¢ 2464 abdfm vg hark sa bo 
armss: editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS (WH in []) 


TAVTAG TOVG AyLove: cited in AP 
e TAVTAG TOVG ayLOD -- D* 


e txt-- D2 F G (ad ful reg sangall omnes sanctos; am cav karl leg sanger sanctos omnes) 
pm 


Colossians 1:5 -- 510 THV EATLOM THV ATOKELMEVIV DULV EV TOLD OVPAVOLO NV TPONKOVOATE EV 
TM AOYW THOS CANVELAG TOD ELAYYEALOD 


TOLG OLPavoOtLo: Cited in AP 


e ovpavoto -- 0150 
e txt--XABCDFG1739 pm 


vutv: cited in Mat Niat 


e LWW -- 876 
e omit -- ful 
e txt--*% ABC DFG 1739 am cav hub theo tol val pm 


TponKovoate: cited in M VS 


e NKovoate -- 919 vg? sa? Marcion 
e txt-- P6l-vids ABCDFG1739 pm 


Colossians 1:6 -- tov TAPOVTOG E16 VUAG KXOMO KAL EV TAVTL TH KOOL EOTLV 
KAPTOPOPOLLEVOV KO AVEQVOLEVOV KAOWO KAL EV DULV A NO NHETAG NKOVOATE KAL ETEYVOTE 
TNV XAPLV TOV HEOD EV KANOVELA 


ev TavtL: cited in AP T 
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e Tavt --K 0151 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


cotiv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e Katcotiv -- D2 F GK LP ® 049 056 075 0142 0151 6 181 206 223 462 630 1505 1960 
2344 2464¢ d f m vg Ambrosiaster; editions of (HF a/ «ka eott) 

e txt-- P46" ABC D* P 0150 33 81 104 326 330 365 436 1175 1241SUPP 1739 1881 1912 
2464* bo arm; editions of BM N13 NEB (So a/ cot) TUBS V VS WH 


Ko avéavouevov: cited in AP HF MN13 N27 TV VS 


e omit -- D'! K 049 056 0142 0151 6 323 614 629 630 876 1022 2344* 2412 pm; editions of 
HFmarg 

e txt -- P46 P61-vid 3 ABC D* F GLP ¥ 075 0150 33 81 104 223 256 330 365 436 462 
1175 1241S4PP 1319 1505 1739 1881 1960 2127 2344¢ 2464 df vg bo (pesh? hark? 
arm? Ephraem avéavouevov Ka KaptodopovuEevov) Ambrosiaster om; editions of B 
HFtxt M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


€v vuLv: cited in (AP) (T) 


e ULV -- (D*vid apud T) (D* illeg. apud AP) 
e txt-- P46 D1 d rell 


no: cited in AP T 


e omit--FG 
e txt -- P46 P61-vid ED re// 


Colossians 1:7 -- ka800 EUadEtE ATO ENAKOPA TOV KHYATNHTOV GVVSOVAOD NUWV OG EOTLV TLOTOG 
VTEP DULOV SLAKOVOG TOD XPLOTOD 


Ka8wo: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 
e Ka0wo Kou -- D? K LP (049 Kou KaOmo) 056 075 0142 0151 104 223 365 630 876 1175 


1505 1739 1881 1960 2412 hark; editions of HF 
e txt-- P46% ABC D* F GP 0150 33 81 629 1241SUPP 1906 2464 ab df mam dem ful tol 
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bo goth; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
euadete: cited in AP T 


e wadetou -- FG 
e txt -- P46 (3% eucOate!) D (462 enadetat) pm 


oo: cited in T 


e Tapa -- 33 241 436 
e txt -- P46 P6l-vid x AA BCDFG1739 pm 


OvVSOvAOD NLOV: cited in AP; Mat 


e OvVSOAOv NUL@v -- P46* 

e OVVSLAODG NOV -- F 

e Kal ovvdovAODd NUOV -- 223 

e txt-- P46¢x ABCD G(¥ ovvéovdov vuav) (harl theo kor cvvdovA0v NUwVv) pm 


oo: cited in AP 


e 0 -- P46 
e iXxt-XABCDFG 1739 pm 


vTEep DOV: cited in AP B MN13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


e vumep Nov -- P46 x* AB D* F G3 5 (6apud B, (M)) 206* 322 326* 436 623 1505 2344¢ 
2401 m(*apud U3) Ambrosiastercom™; editions of B M NEBtxt Sotxt VS WH 

e txt-- 82C DI KLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 (6apud U4) 33 81 104 223 256 326¢ 
330 451 462 629 630 876 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1739 1881 1960 1962 2127 2344* 2412 
2464 2492 ab df vg pesh hark sa bo arm goth eth; editions of HF N13 NEB™@a'g Somarg 
T UBS V WH™arg 


TOV YPtotov: cited in AP T; Mlat 
e Xplotov -- K 0151 3 209% 


e XPloTOD INoGODd -- f vg goth 
e txt--P46DF Ga pm (2344 omit diaKxovoc... 8 nutv tv vL@v) 
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Colossians 1:8 -- 0 Ka SNAWOKO NUL THV DLOV AYATNV EV TVEDLOTL 
0 Kau: cited in AP 


e Kat -- 0142 
e txt-- P46 056 pm 


Colossians 1:9 -- 51% TOVTO KO NHELG AO NO NUEPAG NKOVOALEV OVD TAVOLEDA VITEP VDLLOV 
TPOGEVYOMEVOL KALL ALLTODLEVOL LV TANPWONTE THV ETLYVWOLV DEANLATOS KVTOD EV TACT GOOLE 
KOLL ODVEGEL TVEDLOTLKN 


KQL NuELO: cited in AP 


e TNLELlo -- 049 
e txt -- P46 pm 


KQL ALTODLEVOL: Cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 
e omit-- BK 0151 122* pc 
e txt--P46x A CDF GLP YW 049 056 075 0142 0150 6 33 81 104 223 256 330 365 436 


462 630 876 1175 1241S4PP 1319 1505 1739 1881 1960 2127 2412 (2344¢ 
TPOGEVYOMEVOGS KL ALTODUEVOL) 2464 d f am dem ful tol pm 


THV enlyvootv: cited in AP MT 


e TH Exiyv@oet -- D1 (laPUd M) 69 436 440 462 2344¢ 
e txt -- P46 D*:2 F G rel? (ad. Lat. cf. T, Ml@t) 


Colossians 1:10 -- nepizatnoal AELWO TOD KVPLOD ELO TAOAV OLPEOKELQV EV TOVTL EPYO HYATH 
KAPTOPOPOVLVTES KOL AVEKVOLEVOL TY ETLYVMOEL TOD BEOD 


TEpiTatynoa: cited in AP HF MN13 N27 TV VS 


e TEPITATHOAL VUAG -- 2 D2 K L P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 (0150 xepizatynoat nuac) 0151 
104 223 330 365 436 630 876 1505 1960 2344* 2412 arm; editions of HF 
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e txt-- P46 x* ABC D* F G6 33 69 81 326 462 1175 1241SUPP 1739 1881 1906* 2344¢ 
2464; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TOD KvPLOD: Cited in AP M T 


e TOV Oeov -- 075 81 1908 (dapud M) (fapud T) vg pesh (Ambrosiaster) 
e txt-- P46 P61-vid pm 


apeoketav: cited in AP T VS 


e apeoxtayv --X% AC DF GP; editions of T V VS WH 
e txt-- P46 BKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1960 2344 
2412; editions of BHF M N13(!) NEB So UBS 


TM emryv@oet: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T (V) VS; Mlat Niat ygst 


e €V TH EmlyvMoet -- N2 Y 075 6 104 330 1175 1505 1908 ab df mcav dem ful karl leg reg 
sangall sanger (tolapud M'*") 

e 10 THV Emyvwovv -- D2 K L 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 436 462 630 876 1960 2344 
2412; editions of HF 

e txt-- P46 x* ABC D* F GIP 33 81 365 442 1241SuPP 1739 1881 1912 2464 am 
(tolapud T) arm; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 1:11 -- ev mao Svvaer SOVOLODHEVOL KATA TO KPATOS THO SOENG AVTOD EL 
TOACAKV VIOMOVHV KAL LAKPOBVLLOAV LETH XAPAC 


dvvapet Svovawovuevot: cited in AP 


e Svvauet Ko SOUVALODUEVOL -- 049 
e txt-- P46 pm 


tno So0Eno: cited in T; (Mit) 
e T1010xv00 -- 33 
e Claritatis -- am cav ful hub theo tol val 
e txt -- P46-vid P61-vid x A B C D F G 1739 (dg lege Ambrosiaster gloriae) pm 


€lo TAGAV: Cited in AP 
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e €lo TAO TAOAV -- D* 
e txt--P46D2FGpm 


Colossians 1:12 -- evYAPLOTOVVTES TH TATPL THO LKAVMOGAVTL NUAG ELO THV HEPLOA TOD KANPOD 
TOV AYLWV EV THO OMTL 


EvYaptotovvtes: cited in AP N27 


e KOLEvYAPLOTOVVTES -- P46-vid 1175 Ambrosiaster 
e txt-- SAB C(8 321 326 436™49 evyapiotovpe[v]) D F G pm 


evyap. to: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e EvxYap. AWA TH -- P46 B 
e tXxt--H ACDFGKLP 33 1739 rell 


TH TOaTtpL: Cited in AP (B) HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 (V) VS; Mlat Niat (vgst) yvgww 


e TH Sew Tatpl -- H (F G Sew tw atp1) 69 (3652PUd N27) f cay colb ful tol val pesh sas 
boms (armapud U4) Speculum; editions of WH™arg 

e TH PEW Kou MATL -- C3 075 0150 6 81¢ 88 104 223 256 263 326 (365aPuUd U4) 436 459 
462 614 629 1319 1573 1739™4'9 1877 2127 2200¢ 2412 (2495 tw natp1 Ko 8ew) a dem 
harl* hub theo hark** slav; editions of HF™arg 

e TH TATPL TOV XPLotoD -- 330 451 2492 

e omit -- (1881apud US, U4) 

e txt-- P46ABC*DKLP YW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 33 81* 181 424 630 876 1175 
1241supP 1505 1739* 1852 (1881aPUd NA27) 1912 1960 1962 2200* 2344 2464 bdmam 
karl sanger sa™ss bomss (armapud U3, U4) geo goth Ambrosiaster; editions of B HF™t M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH#*t 


uKaVvooavtt: cited in AP (B) MN13 N27 So T U4 V VS 


e KaAEoavtt -- D*(.2 apud U4) F G 33 436 1175 (aapud N27, M) h df msa arm goth 
Ambrosiaster Speculum 

e KOAECQVTL KO 1KaVM@OaVT -- B (2344 1KavMoavTl KaL KaAECaVTL) (aaPUd U4): editions of 
(Lachmann) (Weiss) 

e txt -- P46-vid x A C D(2 apud N27, T, 1 apud U4) | K L P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 81 
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104 256 263 365 424 630 1175 1241S54PP 1319 1573 1739 1881 1912 1962 2127 2464 
vg pesh hark pal bo ; editions of BHF N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


nas: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 VS; (Mat) Niat ygst ygww 


e vio -- XB 69 104 256 263 365 436 459 629 1175 1319 1573 1739 1881 1906 1984 
1985 2127 2344¢ 2492* am cav sangall tol hark™@"9 sa arm goth eth slav Ambrosiaster; 
editions of N13 NEB So™arg T UBS V VS WH*t 

e txt--ACDFGKLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 33 81d 223 326 330 424 436 
451 462 630 876 1241S¥PP 1505 1960 1962 2344* 2421 2464 2492° ab df mcolb dem 
ful hub karl leg reg sanger val pesh hark'*t bo geo eth; editions of B HF M Sot WHmarg 


TOV HYLMV: Cited in AP 


e omit -- 0150 
° txt -- P46-vid P61-vid orm 


EV TM O@tt: Cited in AP T 


e TW dwt -- C* 
e txt-- XN ABC2DFEG rell 


Colossians 1:13 -- 06 eppvoato NUMG EK THG EFEOVOLAG TOD OKOTOVO KOLL WETEOTIOEV ELO THV 
BAGLAELAV TOD VDLOD THO AYATNS AvTOVD 


eppvoato: cited in AP T 
e epvoato -- B* F G(* evpvoato) P 0150 2344¢; editions of MT V WH 
e txt-- P46 A BSCCDKLY 049 056 075 0142 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1960 
2344* 2412 pm; editions of BHF N13(!) NEB So UBS VS 
Nao: cited in AP T; Niat ygst yvgww 
e vucao -- P 056 0142 104 314 876 1906 am cav pc 


e txt--P46x ABCDFGKLY 049 075 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 1739 1960 2344 
2412 ful hub karl leg reg sangall sanger val a/ 
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Colossians 1:14 -- ev © EXOLEV THV ANOALTPMOLV THV AHEOLV TOV KULAPTLOV 
exouev: cited in AP B M N13 N27 SoT V 


e coxouev -- B 635? sa bo; editions of WH™2'g 
e exmuev -- 1022* 
e txt-- 8 (A illeg.) C D F G 1739 rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB SoT V VS UBS WHt 


THY ANOALTPWOLV: Cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U4 VS; Miat Niat ygst ygww 


e THV ANOAVLTPMOLV 41H TOD CUUATOG AVTOD -- 206 223 330 383 424 614 630 876 1505 
1518 1912 1960 2005 2200 2344* 2412 2464 dem leg hark arm slav a/; editions of 
HFmarg 

e tXxt--RABCDFGKLP Y 049 056 075 1041 0150 0151 6 33 81 104 256 263 365 436 
459 462 630 1022 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1573 1739 1852 1881 1962 2127 2344* (a bam 
harl* wir Ko thv anoAvtTp@otv) b (d omit THY atoAvTPwWoLV) f mM am (cav) ful harle (hub) 
karl (reg) sangall sanger tol pesh pal sa bo geo eth pm; editions of B HF™t M N13 NEB 
So T V VS UBS WH 


THV adeotv: cited in AP T 


e omit -- D* 
e txt-- XN ABC D2F G 1739 (f ka tHhv adeotv) pm 


Colossians 1:15 -- 00 E0Tlv ELKMV TOD BEOVD TOD KHOPATOD TPMTOTOKOG MAGNO EKTLOTOL 
oo: cited in AP T 


e o--FG 
e txt-HABCD1729f rel/ 


elkov: cited in AP 


e omit -- 056* 0142* 
e txt--X ABCDFG1739 pm 


MPWTOTOKOG TAONO KTLOEWO...16 ...ta MaVvta: cited in MT VS 
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e omit -- Marcion@pud Tertullian (et aoud M, VS, sed. cf. v. 16!) 
e txt--P46x ABCDFG17939 rell 


Tp@totoKoo: cited in AP 


e TPMtOKOG -- F 
e txt--XABCDG1739 pm 


KTLOEwo: cited in AP 


e TNO KtloEwo -- 0151 2412 
e txt--XRABCDFGK1739 pm 


Colossians 1:16 -- ott €v GUTH EKTLOON TH TAVTH TH EV TOLG OVPAVOLG KOU TO ETL THO YNO TA 


OPATH KOL TH KHOPATH ELTE BPOVOL ELTE KVUPLOTN TOG ELTE KPXOL ELTE ESOVOLALL TA TAVTA SL AVTOD 
KOLL ELD AVTOV EKTLOTOL 


TH TAVTO: cited in AP T 


e TaVvta -- K 0151 442 463 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


TO EV TOLG OVPavoto: cited in AP B HF (M) N13 (N27) T VS 


e €V TOLG OVpavotc -- P46 X* B D* F G ¥ 6 33 69 1739; editions of B N13 NEB So T UBS 
WH 


e TO TE EV TOLD OVPAVOLO -- C 
e txt-- 82 A D2 KL P 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 330 365 436 462 630 876 


1175 1241S4PP 1881? 1960 2344(© omit to1o) 2412 2464 arm goth; editions of HF M V 
VS 


KQL TH ETL THO yno: cited in AP B HF (M) N13 (N27) T VS 
e KQLEM THO NO -- P46 R* BY 6 33 1739 18817; editions of B N13 NEB So T UBS WH 


e txt-- P46 x2 AC DF GKLP 049 056 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 330 365 436 462 630 
876 1175 1241SUPP 1505 1960 2344 2412 2464; editions of HF MV VS 
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TO OPATA KAL TA KCOPATA: Cited in T 
© TH HOPATH KL TA OPATa -- 69 
e TH OPATA KAI HAOPATa -- 1739 
e txt--P4*x ABCDFGpm 


eSOvolal Ta TaVTa: cited in AP N27 


e eSOVvoOlal OTL TAaVTE -- P46 
e txt--XABCDFG17929 rell 


dL AVTOV KOU ELO AVTOV: Cited in T 
e €lO AVTOV KA dt AVTOD -- 69 
e Ol AVTW KO ELO ADTOV -- 2344¢ 
e txt-- P46 pm 
eKktiotat: cited in AP T 
e €KTlOM -- C 


e KEeKTELOTOU -- FG 
e txt-- P46 ABD 33 1739 rell 


Colossians 1:17 -- KO WVTOG EOTLV TPO TAVTOV KO TO TAVTO EV AVTO GOVEOTI KEV 
v. 17: cited in AP 


° omit -- (Fapud AP) 
e txt -- P46 D (Fapud T) G pm 


TH TAVTO: cited in AP M T 


e mavta -- D (Fapud T) G 33* arm 
e txt-- P46 ABC 1739 pm 


ev avta: cited in AP M T 


e avt@ -- P46 (Fapud T) G Origen? 
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e txt--% ABCD 1739 f? pm 


Colossians 1:18 -- Ko WUTOO EOTLV TN KEOAAN TOD CWULATOS TNS EAAKNOLAG OG EOTLV APXN 
TPWTOTOKOG EK TOV VEKPOV LVM YEVITAL EV MACLY ALTOS TPWTEVMV 


N KEdaAn: cited in AP T 


e KedaAn -- 075 0150 0151 33 1908 arm? 
e txt-- P46% ABC D 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1960 2344 2412 pm 


00 cottv: cited in AP T 


e ogotiv -- P46 F G69 
e txt--*ABCD1739f pm; 


opyn: cited in AP (B) M (N13) (N27) T (VS) 


e 1 apxn -- P46 B 075 0278 6 (81aPud B, M) 104 424¢ (1 175apud N27) 1739 1881 1908 pc; 
editions of (WH [n] apxn) 

e arapyxn -- 056 0142 33 181 442 pc 

e txt-- XN ACDFEGKLP ® 049 0150 0151 (814Pud N27) 993 876 (1175apud B, M) 1960 
2412 pm; editions of BHF MN13 NEB SoT V VS UBS 


EK TOV VeKpov: Cited in AP M N27 T 


e TOV vexpav -- P46 x* Irenaeusiat pt 
e txt-- 82 ABC DFE G (330 ex vexpmv) 1739 rel/ 


Colossians 1:19 -- ott €v UTM EVSOKNGEV TAV O TANPWUA KATOLKNOOL 
OTL EV HVT: Cited in AP 


e OTLO €V AUTH -- 056* 0142 
e txt-- P46 pm 


evdoknoev: cited in AP T VS 
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e nvdoxknoev -- AD P 0150 0278 462 2344¢ 

e cdoKnoev -- (3t*apud AP) 

e txt-- P46 (xzapud T | 32 apud AP) B C F GK L P © 049 056 075 0142 0151 223 330 436 876 
1739 1960 2344* 2412 pm 


TANp@a: cited in AP M; Mlat Nat 


e TANPO®LA THO BEotNTOG -- 075 330 a f am bam har|* hub oxon wir arm Ambrosiaster pc 
e txt--P4X ABCDFGKLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 223 436 462 876 1739 
1960 2344 2412 cav ful tol om 


KatoLKnoaL: cited in Mat Niat 


e add corporaliter -- (ful inhabitare corporaliter, mon tol habitare corporalier) Pelagius 
e txt-- P46 DF G (af am bam hub oxon reg habitare, d cav theo val inhabitare) pm 


Colossians 1:20 -- «kai dt MLTOV ATOKATAAAAEAL TH MAVTH ELD AVTOV ELPTNVOTOLVNOAS SLA TOD 
CULATOGS TOV GTAVLPOD KVTOD St AVTOD ELTA TH ETL THO YNO ELTE TH EV TOLD OVPAVOLG 


ATOKATAAAAECL: cited in AP T 
e KaATOAAAEaL -- 049 2344¢ 
e OTOKATAAAGEN -- A 
e txt-- P46" BCDFG1739 pm 
QvTODV di AvTOV: cited in AP (B) (HF) (M) (N13) (N27) T (U3) (U4) (V) VS 
e Stavtov -- P46 yw 
e avtov -- B D* F GI L075 (0151 omit tov otavpov avtov 61 avtov) 0278 81 104 436 
442 1739 1906* 1908 df vg arm; editions of HF™@'9 
e txt-- %ACD!1KLP 049 056 0150 0278 33 223 330 462 876 1960 2344 2412 pesh hark 
bo; editions of B HF**t M N13 NEB So T V VS (UBS WH oavtov [81 avtov]) 
tno yo: cited in AP MT 


e yo -- P46 B 056 0142 2344¢ 
e Xxt--RACDFGKLP ¥ 049 075 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 436 462 1175 1739 
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2344* pm 
EV TOLD OVPavoto: Cited in AP HF T VS 
e ev ovpavoto -- 0142 
e €Ml TOLD OVpavoto -- (KaPUd AP) L 049 0151 1022 1960 2401 2423; editions of HFt*t 
e txt-- P46" ABC DFE G (Kapud T) P 8 056 075 0150 0278 33 223 330 436 462 876 1739 
2344; editions of BHF™arg M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


ymo...ovpavoro: cited in Mat Niat ygst 


e ovpavoto...yno -- f ful orl oxon reg (Ssangall) wir 
e txt--P46DF Gadamcav (leg) sanger pm 


Colossians 1:21 -- Ko DUA TOTE OVTAG ATNAAOTPLOLEVOVG Ka EXAPOVG TH SLAVOLA EV TOLD 
EPYOLO TOLG TOVTPOLG 


AnnAAOTPLM@LEVOVvO: Cited in AP 
e OmNAAOCTPLMLEVOG -- 0278 
e ATNAAwWTPIMLEVODG -- 330 2344¢ 
e txt -- P46 pm 
ex8povo: cited in AP T 
e eKOpovoe -- FG 
e expovo -- 0278 
e txt-- P46 D rell 
Try Stavoia: cited in AP MT V 
e to Stavoiac -- D* (F Gf tno Stavotac vu@v) (P THO dtavota!) (a d wir tho StAvOoLaAG 


avtov?) ful harl* mon Irenaeus Hilary Ambrosiaster 
e txt -- P46 D2 am cav hub theo tol val re// 


Colossians 1:22 -- vovi d€ ATOKATNAAGEEV EV TH GHULATL THO CAPKOG AVTOD 41H TOV BaVATOD 
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TOPNKOTHTAL VUAG AYLOVG KALL AUMLOVS KAL AVEYKANTOVG KATEVWRLOV KVTOD 
vovi: cited in AP T 


e vov -- P46 D* FG 
e txt--® ABC D2 1739 rell 


OLOKATHAAGEEV: cited in AP B (M) N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V 


ANOKATHAAaYNTE -- B; editions of SoM@'9 WHMarg 

anoKatarAaynte -- P46 

ANOKATHAAAYNTAL -- 33 

amnaAraéev -- 104 459 

e OnoKataArAayevtes -- D* F Gb d goth Ambrosiaster lrenaeus!@t Soeculum 

e txt-- 8 AC D2 KL (Papud AP wapud AP 9278 81 apud US 330 451 2127apud U3 2492 
ameKkatnAracev) 048? 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 256 365 436 462 630 1175 1241sUPP 
1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2344 2464 a f mam dem ful tol pesh hark arm geo eth slav 
pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB Sot*t T UBS V VS WHt*t 


EV TM OMPLATL: Cited in AP 


e TH CMPATL -- P46 
e txt--% ABDFG1739 pm 


TNO GAPKOG MvTODV: Cited in AP (M) T V 


e To oapKoG -- FG 
e avtov -- Marcion (apud Tertullian) 
e txt-- P46D pm 


Bavatov: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e Savatov avtov -- X A P 056 0142 81 88 206 223 326 (330 8Bavatov emvtovp) 429 614 
630 876 1241SUPP 1518 1799 1912 1960 2412 2464 a pesh hark** arm Irenaeus!at 
Speculum; editions of HF™@'S VS 

e txt-- P46vidB CDF GIG KL PY 049 075 0150 0151 0278 33 104 223 365 436 462 
876 1175 1505 1739 1881 1960 2344 2412 b df vg goth Tertullian; editions of B HF&t M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V WH 


TAPAaotHtar: cited in AP T 
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e TAPKOTHTAG -- Y 
e exhibete -- d g Speculum? 
e txt--P46DFGpm 


aveyKAntovo: cited in AP 


e aveKAntove -- F G 
e txt -- (P46 a...KAntove) §% ABC D 1739 pm 


Colossians 1:23 -- €l ye EMLMEVETE TH TLOTEL TEHELEALMUEVOL KO ESPOLLOL KOL LN WETOAKLVODLEVOL 
ONO THO EATLSOG TOV EVAYYEALOD OV NKOVOATE TOD KNPVXHEVTOG EV TACT KTLOEL TY VIO TOV 
ODPAVOV OD EYEVOLNV EYO TIavAOG StaKOVvOG 


eu ye: cited in AP 


e evye Kal -- 056 0142 
e txt-- P46 pm 


Ka UN: cited in AP M N27 T 


e un -- P46-vid 33 489 
e ixt-- XABCDFG 1739 rell 


ov nKovoate: cited in AP T 


e omit--K 
e Xxt--XR ABCDFGO151 1739 rell 


EV TAON KtLoEL: cited in AP HF M N27 T 
e €V THON TH KtloEl -- NX? D2 KL P Y 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 365 630 
1505 1739 1881 2464; editions of HF 
e txt-- (P46 ev maor «x....) #* AB C D* F G 33 69 326 614 1175 1241SuPP arm; editions of B 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


vO TOV Ovpavovy: cited in AP T 
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e vm ovpavovy -- F G 4* 429 
e txt--XABCD1739 pm 


dtaKkovoo: cited in AP M T 


e KNpPVvs KaL ANMOOTOAOD -- %* Pm 

e dtAKOVOG KAI ATOGTOAOS -- 81 eth 

e KNPVs KAI ANOOTOAOSG Ka StaKovos -- A hark™arg sams 

e txt- 82? BCDFGKLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 1739 df am dem ful 
tol pesh hark*t bo arm pm 


Colossians 1:24 -- vov YO1pO EV TOLD TABHUAGLV VIEP DUL@V KAL AVTAVATANPW TO 
VOTEPNUATA TOV BALWEWV TOD XPLOTOD EV TI OAPKL LOD VIEP TOV OTWUATOG MVTOD O EOTLV N 
EKKATNOLO 


vov: cited in AP M T 


e oo vvv -- D* F Gd f Ambrosiaster 
e txt--X ABC DCF G1789 (1799 adeddor vov) pm 


Tabn Wao: cited in AP HF MN13 N27 T VS 
e TAONMAOL LOD -- H2 075 81 223 323 (326aPud N27) 330 629 1241sUPP 1505 1912 1960 
2005 2344* 2464 t hark sa arm eth Chrysostom a/; editions of HF™@'9 
e txt--8* ABC DF G33 81 104 (326apud M) 365 436 462 630 876 1022 1175 1739 (1799 
Savuaotvy) 1881 2344¢ 2412 ab df am dem ful tol pm; editions of B HF%*t M N13 NEB 
So T UBS V VS WH 
vTEp DUOV: Cited in AP M T 


e LUV -- X* L 69* 
e txt-®'ABCDFGKP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 1175 1739 pm 


avtavarAnpa: cited in AP T 
e avtavarAnpwv -- P46 


e avanrAnp@ -- F G 049 181 209* 327 
e txt--XABCDKLP 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 1739 pm 
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EV TH OapKL: cited in AP T 
e evoapKi -- FG 
e EV THO OMLATL -- Y 
e txt-- P46-vid x ABCD 1739 pm 
VIEP TOV GTMUATOG AvTOD: Cited in AP T 
e omit -- Y 
e UEP TOV OTMLATOS -- D* 
e txt--XRABCFG1739dfvg pm 
0 cot: cited in AP T VS 
e 00 cottv -- C D* K ¥ 049 0150 0151 330 1022 
e txt-- %ABD'F GLP 056 075 0142 0278 33 81 104 223 436 462 876 1175 1739 1799 
1960 2344 2412 pm 
N EkkAno.a: cited in AP T 


e ekkAnota -- D* 460 876 
e txt--® ABC D2FG1739 pm 


Colossians 1:25 -- no eyevounv eyo StaKOVOG KATH THV OLKOVOLLLAV TOD BEOD THV SOBELGAV [LOL 
ELO VUAG TANPWGAL TOV AOYOV TOV HEOD 


eyo suaKovoo: cited in AP M T VS; Mlat Niat 
e eyo IlavdAoc StaKovose -- #* A P 33 104 241 330 1912 arm 
e omit -- 075 
e txt- 82? BCDFGKLY 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 223 436 462 876 1175 


1739 1799 1960 2127 2344 2412 df am cav dem (ful mon dStaKovoo ey) hub theo tol val 
pesh hark pm 


OYov Tov HEov: cited in AP 


e AoOyov TOV BEOD TOVT EOTLV ELD TA EBV -- O75 
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e txt--XABCDFG1739 pm 


Colossians 1:26 -- To UVOTEPLOV TO ATOKEKPDULEVOV ATO TWV CLLWVOV KO CLO TOV YEVEWV VOV 
dE EOAVEPWON TOLD YLOLG HVTOD 


vov Se: cited in AP HF (M) T VS 


e ovvv -- H 075 0278 69? (330aPud Davies) 436 1175 (1906? 0 vuvt) 1908 hark** arm 
e txt--XBCFGP Y 048 33 (330aPud M) 1739 (A D K L 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 462 
876 1799 1960 2344 2412 om HF vovt de) 


edavepwen: cited in AP (M) T 


e davepméevy -- D* 

coavepwbev -- D2 

e €yapiobn -- 2005 hark** 

e ixt--X ABCF G33 1739 pm 


ay.oio: cited in AP MT V 


e OOOTOAOIO -- FG 
e txt--* ABCD 331739 df vg rell 


Colossians 1:27 -- 00 nOEAnoEv 0 BE00 YWPLOML TL TO TAOVTOS THO SOENO TO LVOTEPLOD 
TOVTOD EV TOLD EBVEOLV OG EOTLV XPLOTOO EV DULLV T EATLO THO SOENS 


yoptoat: cited in AP 


e yovou -- Y 
e txt--XABCDFG1739 pm 


TL tO TAOVTOS: cited in AP HF M T (V) VS 
e TIO 0 TAOVTOS -- X C P Y 075 0150 81 104 223 436 1960; editions of HF™@'9 
e TO TAOVTOG -- FG 


e tov tAOvTOV -- D* 
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e txt-- P46A BD! HKL 049 056 0142 0151 0278 33 330 462 (876 1 to nAatOO!) 1022 
1175 1739 1799 2412: editions of B HF **t M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


tno do0éno: cited in AP N27 


e omit -- P46 
e txt--XABCDFG 33 1739 pm 


tovtov: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e tov Beov -- D* F G (o d f Ambrosiaster mysterii dei?) 
e txt -- P46-vid x(* Clement? tov) A B C D2 33 1739 (arm avtov?) (a mysterii huius?; am 
dem ful tol sacramenti huius) rell 


00 cotlv: cited in AP BHF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e ocotw - PSEA BF GP 6 33 424¢ 1739 1881 1908 abd f vg; editions of NEB (So o 
cott) UBS WHtt 

e txt--% CDHIKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 223 330 365 436 462 
630 876 1175 1241SUPP 1505 1799 2127 2344 2412 2464: editions of BHF MNI3 TV 
VS WH™arg 


eAmio THO SoEno: cited in AP 


e €Amto d0Eno -- 048 
e txt-- P46 pm 


Colossians 1:28 -- ov NEL KATMYYEAAOLEV DOVOETOLVTES TAVTA HVOPATOV KAL SLOHOKOVTES 
TOVTO AVOPWTNOV EV TAGN GOOLA IVA TAPKOTNOMLEV TAVTA KVOPWMOV TEAELOV EV XPLOTH 


OV NLELO: cited in AP 


e ev Neto -- Y 
e txt-- P46 pm 


KaTaHyyeAAouEv: cited in AP 


e KaTHYyEAAOvVTES -- P46 
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e txt--X ABC (D xatavyeAAouev) F G (3380 2344¢ katayyeAouev) 1739 pm 
WDOvVetovvteo Tavta avOpwrxov: cited in AP 


e MovVETOVVTES -- Y 
e txt-- P46 pm 


KQL SLSKOKOVTES TAVTA KVOPa@rov: cited in AP HF (M) N13 N27 T (V) VS 


e Kal dtdaoKovtEs -- D* F G 0142 0278 33 326 330 614 629 d f ful leg mon reg tol (pesh) 
eth Ambrosiaster al; editions of HF™@'g9 

e omit -- L 81 424¢ 442 460 1241s54PP 1505 1908 2344¢ Clement? al 

e txt-- P46 ABC D2 KP © 049 056 075 0150 0151 223 104 365 436 462 630 876 1175 
1739 1799 1881 1960 2412 2464 am cav hub theo val pm; editions of B HF**t M N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


ood: cited in AP MT V 


e oOdLa TvevLatiKke -- F Gdf 
e txt -- P46 D pm (436* 1799 omit ev naon Coda Iva TAPAGTHOWLEV TAVTA AVEOPwTOV) 


TAPAoTHOMLEV: cited in T 


e Tapactnoouev -- (Papud T) 69 
e txt-- P46 (Papud AP) pm 


TAVTA aVOpwrov tEAeLov: cited in Mat Niat ygst 


e téeAeiov -- df ful reg sangall tol Ambrosiaster 
e txt-- P46 DF Gaamcav hub leg sanger theo val pm 


xXpiota: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e XPlotw inoov -- ¥2 D2 HK L P © 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 104 223 330 365 
436 462 630 876 1175 1505 1799 2344 2412 f am dem ful tol sa goth arm eth; editions 
of HF 

e txt-- P46 x* ABC D* F G 33 81 1241SuPP 1739 1881 1960 2464 b d m* Clement 
Ambrosiaster; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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Colossians 1:29 -- €10 0 KQL KOTL® AYWVLGOMEVOS KATH THV EVEPYELAV AVTOV THV 
EVEPYOVDLEVNV EV ELLOL EV SOVVALLLEL 


€lo 0: cited in AP T 


e evo --F Gd? f? 
e txt-- P46 D (330 e160 ov) pm 


dvvapet: cited in AP 


e dvvauet -- He 
e txt-- P46 pm 


Colossians 2:1 -- 8€AW YAP VUAG ELSEVOL NALKOV AYWVA EXM VIED VUWV KO TMV EV AMOSLKELA 
KOL OGOL OD, EWPAKAV TO TPOGMTOV LOD EV GAPKL 


yap: cited in AP MT VS 


e de -- H075 69 88 436 462 1319 1908 23442 2401 
e txt--P46x ABCDHKLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0278 33 223 330 1739 pm 


evdevat: cited in AP 
e cldeva -- A 
e + fratres -- a (1799 add adeAoo1 pro 8eAw); [cited in M!at] 
e txt-- P46 re// 
€x@: cited in AP 
e exauev -- 0150 
e omit -- 1799 
e txt-- P46 re// 


vomep: cited in AP HF N13 N27 T VS 


e mept -- D*2 F GK L 049 056 0142 0151 0208 330 2344; editions of HF 
e txt-- P46% ABC D!HP ¥ 075 0150 0278 33 81 104 365 436 442 630 1175 1505 1739 
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1881 1912 2464; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
Aaooik(e)ia: cited in AP T VS 
e Aaodikia -- # A B* C D* F GH KL P 075 0142 0208 0278; editions of T V WH 
e Laudiciae (for Laodiciae) -- (a) am* harl*; [cited in M!@*] 
e txt -- P46 B2 D2 ¥ 049 056 0150 0151; editions of B HF M N13(!) NEB So UBS VS 
Aaodikera sine add.: cited in M N13 N27 T V 


e add ko tov ev 1epamoAet (cf. 4:13) -- 88 104 330 424 442 463 syrh™ 
e txt-- P46 0151 rell 


ooo: cited in AP 


e OGO0D -- K* 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


ewpakav: cited in AP [B] (HF) (M) T (VS) 


copakay -- #* C P 048vid 0208; editions of B N13 NEB T UBS V WH 
ewpaKkaotv -- D1 L ¥ 059 056 075 0142 editions of (HF So ewpakaot) VS 
copaKkaotv -- 82 D2 H K 0151 0278 1022"; 

txt -- (P46 copakav pov) A B D* 0150 1739; editions of M 


EV OPK: Cited in AP T V 


e omit -- 3% 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


Colossians 2:2 -- vO TAPAKANOWOLV C1 KAPSLOL ALTM@V GLOUBLBAGBEVTES EV HYATN KOLL ELG TOV 
TAOVTOG TNO TANPOHOPLAG TNO GOVVEGEMO ELG ETLYVWOLV TOD LVOTNPLOV TOD HEOVD XPLOTOD 


cvuptBacGevtes: cited in AP (HF) (M) (N13) (N27) T (V) (VS) 


e ovupiBaobevtmv -- 82 D2 KL ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278; editions of HF 
e ovvpiBacbevteo -- P46-vid C D; editions of WH 
e ovuptBac8motv -- 1881 
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e txt-- 8° ABHP 6 33 424¢ 462 1739 1906 1912; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V 
VS 


Kau: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


e omit -- D* de pesh Hilary Ambrosiaster 
e txt -- P46 rell 


TaV TAOVTOS: Cited in AP (B) HF M N13 N27 SoT VS 


e NAV TOD TAOVTOO -- AC 33 81 424¢ 

e Tavta TAOvTOV -- #2 D1! HVid K L P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278; editions of HF 
e NOAVTH TOV TAOVTOV -- D* 

e txt-- P46 x* B O208vid 6 1241SuPP 1739; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TOV BEOv XptotoV: Cited in AP (B) (HF) M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Mat Niat vgst (vg) 


e TOV OEOV KO TATPOG KO TOV YpLoTOD -- D2 K L 049 056 0142 0151 104 223 330 syh”; 
editions of HF V 
e tov Ocov -- D! H P 6 69 424¢ 436* 462 1881 1912 23442 2464 sams 
e TOV XPLOTOD -- 81 1241SUPP b? 
e Xplotov -- 1739 b? 
e TOV GE0V 0 EOTLV YptotOG -- D* ad e AugustinePt 
e TOV OEOv TOV EV YPLOTM -- 33 arm2°n Ambrosiaster 
e TOV VEOD TATPOG XYPLOTOD -- N* 048 
e TOV VEOD TATPOG TOD XpLoTOD -- A C 4 1175; editions of VS 
e TOV PEOV TATPOS Ka XPLOTOD -- 0150 
(tov) BEOV TATPOG KO YPLOTOD INoOOD -- vg"! 
(TOV) BEOD TATPOG KO KVPLOD XPLOTODV LNGOD -- (dem) hub theo Speculum 
e (TOV) BEOVD TATPOG KA KVPLOD NUO@V INGOD XPLoTOD -- leg 
(tov) BEOD TATPOG YPLOTODV LNOOD -- f am ful karl reg sangall sanger 
(TOV) BDEOD YPLOTOV LNGOVD TATPOG KO KVPLOD -- CaV 
e TOV MEOV TATPOS KM TOD XPLOTOD -- 075 0208 0278 442 459 1908 
e TOV GEOV KO TATPOG TOV YPLOTOD -- N2 Y 256 263 365 945 1319 1505 1962 2127 
e txt-- P46 B Hilary; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS (WH marks primitive error) 


Colossians 2:3 -- Ev @ ELOLV TAVTES 01 ONGAVPOL TNS GOOLAG KAL YYOGEWO ATOKPVINOL 
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O8noavpot: cited in AP 


e 8noavpor Kou -- 049 
e txt -- P46 rell 


yooeno: cited in AP HF N13 N27 T VS 


e TO Wooews -- 82 A D2 (H tho extya@oewo) K L P 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 223 
330; editions of HF 

e omit Kol ywwoewe -- reg Ambrose [cited in Mat vgst] 

e txt -- (P46 Kot | ...cemo) &* B C D* ¥ 075 0208 33 103 1175 1739 1881 1908 1912 2464; 
editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 2:4 -- tovto d€ AEy@ va UNSELG DULAC TAPAAOWLCNTAL EV TLBAVOAOYLOL 
de: cited in AP B HF MN13 N27 TV VS 


e omit -- P46 3* A*vid B H 81 1241S5UPP 1611 m Ambrosiaster Augustine; editions of B N13 
NEB So T UBS WH 

e yap -- 330 

e txt-- 82 ACC DKLP Y 048 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0208 0278 33 223 1739 1881 
abdfvg; editions of HF MV VS 


undeto: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 TV VS 
e UN tio -- 82 KL ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 104 223 2344"; editions of HF 
e txt--8* ABC DHP 048 0208 33 69 81 326 330 365 436 462 1175 1241SUPP 1739 1881 
1906 1912 23442 2464; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
vac: cited in AP T 


e Tao -- P46 C 049 
e txt--X% ABDFG17399pm 


TaparoyiCntar: cited in AP T 


e Taparoyontar -- P46 C2 (C* illegible) H P 0278 33 
e TApaAoyiCetar -- 436 
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e txt--% ABDFG1739 pm 
TLBaVvoAOyLa: Cited in T 
e nmevlavorAoya, -- D! L 330 431 


e ixt-- P46 x A B D* F G 1739 pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH (ad 
lat cf. Mlat T) 


Colossians 2:5 -- €l YAP KOL TY CO/PKL ATELLL HAAG TH TVEVUATL OVV VULLV ELLLL YOLPOV KOL 
BAETOV DLOV THV TAELV KOLL TO OTEPEMUA TIO ELD XYPLOTOV TLOTEMO VLLOV 


oAAa: cited in AP T 


e OAAa ye -- D* Dabs!* 
e txt P46 rel/ 


ya1pwv: cited in AP 


e XA1pm@ ovv -- 075 
e txt -- P46 rell 


KQL TO OTEepeMua: Cited in T; Miat 


e unin[=et id T°] quod deest necessitabus fidei vestrae -- de 

e et supplens id quod deest utilitati fidei vetrae in Christo -- hub tol? Ambrosiaster 
Augustine Pelagius (with many variations) 

e txt -- (P46 [..]t to otepemua) & ABC DF G 1739 rell 


Colossians 2:6 -- wo ovv TapEeAaBETtE TOV YPLOTOV LNGOVV TOV KUPLOV EV HUTM TEPLMATELTE 
TOV XPLOTOV INOODvV TOV KUptoOv: cited in AP T; Mlat Nat (vgst) 


e TOV KUPLOV LN OODV xXpLOTOV -- D 330 (d) 


e iesum christum dominum, i.e. (tov) wWoovv xptotov (tov) KUpLOV -- (amapud N'#*2) fy] 
sangall 
e TOV KUPLOV LNOODV -- 33 
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e XPLOTOV LNOOvV TOV KUPLOV NLLOV -- 0208Vid 


e INGODV XPLOTOV TOV KUPLOV NLLOV -- a (amapud Mist, vgstvic) Cay col theo tol a/ 
e txt--x% ABCF G1739f hub rel/ 


Colossians 2:7 -- eppiC@UEVOL KAL ENOLKOSOMODUEVOL EV HOTH KAL PEBALODLEVOL EV TH TLOTEL 
KXBWOS ESLISAXONTE TEPLOGEVOVTEGS EV EVYAPLOTLA 


ev avta: cited in AP T 


e omit -- %* 
e txt -- (P46-vid ev.....) 8? ABC DF G 1739 rell 


EV TH Tote: cited in AP (B) HF M N13 N27 So T U4 VS 


e ty motel -- B D* H 075 0208 33 81 103 256 263 326 365 442 1241SuUPP 1319* 2127 1908 
abdfm* am ful vg!; editions of B N13 NEB So T UBS WH 

e ev miotet -- AC 1 ¥ 0150 181 (424¢ apud T) 1912 2464 

e €V AUTO EV TH TLoTEL -- 048? sa bo 

e ev motel vel ev tH motel (P46-vid ev........ ) m¢ dem tol arm al 

e txt--% D? KL P 049 056 0142 0151 0278 6 104 223 (330 omit ev avtm Ko 
BeBouovpevor) (424¢ apud U4) 1175 1319¢ 1739 1881 1962; editions of HF M (V [ev] ty 
TLotel) VS 


KQa0q@o: cited in AP T 


e KXOMo Kou -- D* 0278 122 464 df vg 
e txt--% AB D2 F G 1739 rell 


ev evyapiotia: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Mlat Niat vgst (vg) 


e €V AUTH EV EvyapLoTLG, -- (#2 D* (b) d f bam dem gran harl sangall val hark™9 ev avtw ev 
evyaptotia) B D2 He K L 049 056 0142 0151 0278 6 104 223 256 330 365 424°? 1319 
2127 (2495 omit ev) (a) m pesh hark bo arm geo?; editions of HF So™a'g VS (WH [ev 
QvTN] EV EVXAPLOTLA) 

e evavtn - PB 048vid 

e txt-- 8* AC H* Yd 075 0150 0208 33 69 81 263 442 (462 evyapioterm) 1175 1241SUPP 
1739 1881 1906 1908 1962 2464 am cav ful hub reg sanger tol bo eth geo! slav; editions 
of BM N13 NEB Sott T UBS V 
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Colossians 2:8 -- BAEmETE UN TLIO VUAG EOTOL O GVAAYWYOV SLA TNS OLAOGOOLAG KOU KEVNG 
ATATNOS KATA THV TAPASOGLV TOV AVOPWRWV KATA TA GTOLYELA TOD KOGLOD KAL OD KATH 
XPLOTOD 

DEAS Eotal: cited in AP B N13 N27 T VS 


e cota vac -- & A D 81 1881; editions of WH™argin 
e txt-- BOC KLP 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 104 365 1175 1241SUPP 1739 2464; 
editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


KQL Kevyo: cited in M 


e Wo Kevno -- Marcion? 
e txt--XABCDFEG 33 1789 rell 


ovrAaywyav: cited in AP 


e ovdayov -- X* D 
e txt-- 82? ABCFG 1739 pm (ovAAaywywv 330 462 876 2344¢ 2412) 


Colossians 2:9 -- OTl EV AUTM KATOLKEL TAV TO TANPMLA THOS VEOTHTOG GMLATLKOG 
Katorket: cited in Mat Niat 


e oer? (habitat) -- ad f ful* harl mon Ambrosiaster Cyprian 
e txt -- (inhabitat) P46-v'd rell 


OWUATLKOG: Cited in T V 


e omit -- Valentinians2pud Irenaeus Cyprian 
e txt -- P46 rell 


Colossians 2:10 -- ko E€oTE EV COTW TENANPMUEVOL OG EOTLV TN KEOAAN TAGS APXNG KAL 
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eSOVOLAG 
oo: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e o-- P46 B DFG 1908’; editions of (Lachmann) 
e txt--MRACKLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0208 0278 33 81 104 365 1175 1241S5UPP 1739 
1881 2464 f vg; editions of BHF MN13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


N KedaAn: cited in AP T 


e KedaAn -- D* FG 
e txt -- (P46 7 KedAn) rell 


apxYno kar eSovoiao: cited in AP MT V 


e TNO OPYNS EKKANOLAOG -- X* 

e exKAnotao -- D* 

e TO ApxYNO Ko eEovo1ac -- D1 

e txt-- P46 xc ABCF G33 1739rell 


Colossians 2:11 -- €v @ KOI TEPLETUNONTE TEPLTOLN AYELPOTOINTM EV TN ATEKOVGEL TOD 
CMLATOG THO GAPKOG EV TH MEPLTOUN TOD XPLOTOD 


KQL TEpletuNnOnte: cited in AP T 


e mepletunOnte -- F G 2423* g (arm add per fidem) 
e txt -- P46 (D ko mepretvnOnte) (1022 Ka mepietuLOnte) rell 


omeKdvoet: cited in AP T 


e ameydvoet -- B* 
e txt -- P46 BC rel/ 


GWUATOG THO CapKoo ev: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


© SWLLATOS TOV ALAPTLOV THO CapKoOS ev -- R2 D' KL ¥ 049 056 075 (0142 omit tho 
oapKoo ev) 0150 0151 (0278 GMUATOG THS GAPKOOS TOV AWAPTL@V Ev) (b) syr goth; 
editions of HF 
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e txt-- P46x* ABC D* FGP 633 81 365 442 462 629 1175 1241SuUPP 1739 1881 1912 
2344¢ 2464 ( al ...carnis sed in, i.e. capKOo AAA ev? a cavapud MI, non vgs" tol) d f am ful 
val sa bo; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 2:12 -- ovVTQXMEVTES AVTM EV TH PATTLOLATL EV @ KAL ODVNYEPONTE SLA THO 
TMLOTEWMO TNO EVEPYELAG TOV HEOD TOV EYELPAVTOG MUTOV EK VEKPOV 


€v TO: cited in AP 


e omit -- 0142 
e txt-- P46 056 rell/ 


Bartionwatu: cited in AP BHF MN13 N27 T U3 V VS 
e Batic -- P46 #2 B D* F G 075 0150 0278 6 365 424¢ 1739 1881 1908 1912 2127; 
editions of UBS 
e txt-- 8* AC D?KLP ® 049 056 0142 0151 33 81 104 326 330 451 629 630 1241SuUPP 
1505 1962 2492; editions of BHF M N13 NEB SoT V VS WH 


ovvnyepOnte: cited in AP T 


e ovvnyepOnuev -- C 
e txt-- P46" A BDF G33 1739rel/ 


tov Veov: cited in AP 
e QAO TOV Eon -- 330 
e omit -- 0142 
e txt -- P46 056 rell 
€K vekpav: cited in AP B HF N13 N27 T VS 
e ek TOV vexpov -- B D F G 0278 6 33 323 326 629 1022 1960 2344"; editions of HF’*t So 
e txt-- P46xX ACKLP Y 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 69 81 104 223 330 365 424¢ 436 


442 462 876 1175 1241SuUPP 1505 1739 1799 1881 1908 23442 2412 2464: editions of B 
HFmarg M N13 NEB UBST V VS WH 
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Colossians 2:13 -- KO VLA VEKPOVG OVTAG EV TOLD TAPATTMOLAGLV KAL TH AKPOBPLOTLA THG 
CAPKOG VUOV GOVECMOTOLNGEV VULAG GOV HVTM YOAPLOALEVOG NULV TAVTH TH TAPAATMOLWATOAL 


KQL DLA: Cited in T 


e KOI NUGAS -- (1 KOL NU@v) 102 322 323 2344¢ 
e txt--P46" ABCDFG 1739 pm 


vekpovo ovtao: cited in AP; Mlat Niat 


e OVTAG vexponve -- 0150 0278 (ful) (mon) 
e txt-- P46 D F G am cav hub theo tol val pm 


ev: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 SoT VS 


© omit-- %* BL ¥ 075 0150 0278 33 69 81 256 365 436 442 462 1175 1241supP 1316 
1881 1906* 1908 1960 2127 2464 b: editions of HF™"9 MI N13 NEB So T V WH 

e txt-- P46 x1 AC DF GK P 048 049 056 0142 0151 223 326 330 630 876 1505 1739 
2344* ad f; editions of B HF™t (UBS in []) VS 


KQL TH AKpoBvotia: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


e KQLEV TH AKpOPvOTLA -- D* F Gd 
e txt -- P46 D2 f vg rell 


ovveCworoinoev: cited in AP T; Miat 


e eCwomoinoevy -- D* F G a Ambrosiaster 
e txt -- (P46 ovveCo.]zoinoev) f vg rell (Stephanus a/ ovveCwnoinoev) 


vpao: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T U3 U4 V VS 


e nao -- P46 B 056 0142 33 69 323 1022 1799 2401 2423 

e omit -- 82 DF GPP 0208 075 0278 104 256 263 365 630 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1505 
1912 1962 2127 2464vid a b df vg arm; editions of HF™arg WHmarg 

e txt-- X* AC KL 049 0150 0151 6 81 223 326 876 1739 1881 1960 2412; editions of B 
HFtt M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH*t 


OvV avtw: cited in AP M T 
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e ev avta -- P46 075 69 81 104 330 436 442 460 1908 
e avto -- 0278 1912 
e txt--HACBDFGKLP ® 049 056 0150 0142 0151 0208 1739 rell 


nut: cited in AP M N13 N27 T U4 V 


e ULV -- 82 K* L P 6 323 326 330 2423 f vg eth al; editions of (Elzevir) 
e txt-- (P46 a/nuetv) ab dm pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TOAVTOA TH TAPATTOWATA: cited in AP MT 


e TH NAPATTOWATA TAaVTE -- P46-vid 
e TAVTO TH TAPATTMOWATA NUav -- D* 0208 d bo (330 eth vuwv) 
e txt--XAB rell 


Colossians 2:14 -- e&aretyao To KAO NUOV YELPOYPAOV TOLD SOYLACLV O NV VIEVAVTLOV NLLV 
KOL AVTO NPKEV EK TOV HEGOD TPOGNAWOAG KVTO TH OTALPM 


Kad: cited in AP T 


e kat -- D* 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


too Soyuaotv: cited in (N13) (N27) T 
e OvvV TOLO SOYUAOLV -- 33 
e TOV OUAPTLOV -- Hipparchus? 
e omit -- 1881 (conjecture Schmiedel) 
e txt -- P46 rell 
nut: cited in AP T 
e vty -- P 69* 104 
e Nov -- X* 
e txt-- (P46 n...) rell 
npkev: cited in AP MT VS 
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e npev -- D* F G 2 206 223 383 429 876 1518 1799 2005; editions of HF™@'9 

e NpKto -- P 

e txt-- (P46 alnpxe) 8 ABC D2 KL ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 330 436 462 
1175 1739 (23442 kar npKev); editions of BHF&%*t M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TOD LEGON: Cited in AP T 
e tov WEpOvO -- 0142 
e econ -- A 
e txt--P46"BCDFG 046 1739rell 


QVTO TH GTAP: Cited in AP 


e QVTM TH GTAVPM -- 0150 330* 462 876 23442 2401 
e txt -- (P46 auto t[.] otavpw) pm 


Colossians 2:15 -- aneKSvOAUEVOG TAG APXYAOS KAL TAG EFEOVOLAG KOL ESELYLOLTLOEV EV 
TOAPPNOLA, OPLALPELOAG HVTOVG EV AVTW 


TAG APXAG Ka: cited in AP M T (V) 
e tHv oapKa -- F G Hilary Novatian 
e TV OOPKA TAG APXAG Ka -- a g wirc goth? 
e txt-- P46 D rell 

eCovotao: cited in AP B N13 N27 T 


e e&ovo1ao Ko -- P46 B 
e txt--XACDF G33 1739 rell 


OBptauBevoao: cited in AP T 


e OptavBevoae -- D* 
e txt-- P46 D2 rel/ 


ev avta: cited in AP T 
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e eveavto --G 
e txt-- P46 DF rell 


Colossians 2:16 -- Un OvV TLO DUGG KPLVETO EV BHMOEL TN EV NOGEL T EV LEPEL EOPTNO N 
VODUNVLAG N CABBataV 


ovv tio: cited in AP T 


e Tio ovv -- 056 0142 0278 69 436 462 23442 
e OVVTL--C 
e txt-- P46" ABD F GKLO049 33 1739 pm 


7 €v nooe1: cited in AP B HF MN13 N27 SoT V VS 


e Kal ev TOoE1 -- P46 B 1739 1881 b bo; editions of B N13 UBS VS WHt™t 

e txt--XRACDFGIKLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 365 (876 
1799 7y mooet) 1175 1241S4PP 1505 2464 hark arm goth; editions of HF M NEB So T V 
WHmarg 


vovunviao: cited in AP (B) MT VS 


e veounviac -- B (F G veounvia) 81 330 2005 2344 pc; editions of B N13 NEB UBS WH 
e txt--® AC D(* vovunvia) | KL P Y 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 486 462 
1739; editions of HE MSo TV VS 


oaBBatav: cited in AP MT VS 
e oofBatw -- F G 69 462 23442 


e oaBbBatov -- D* 
e txt -- P46 rell 


Colossians 2:17 -- & €oTLV OKLO TMV LEAAOVTOV TO SE CHUA TOD XYPLGTOD 
a €otiv: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T V VS 


e ogottiv -- BF G 614? bd goth Ambrosiaster Marcion? Speculum; editions of WH™arg 
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e Meottv -- 2412 
e txt--P46X ACDIKLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 630 1175 1241SupPP 
1505 1739 1881 2464 f vg; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH#t 


TH S€ COLE... [18] ...cwv wyyeAwv: cited in AP M 


e omit -- | 
e txt-- P46" ABCDF G33 1739 pm 


TOD XPlotOv: Cited in AP HF T VS 
e xXpiotov -- P46 x2 D F GK L 049 056 075 0142 0151 0278 223 330 436 462 876 1022 
1739 1799 1960 23442 2412; editions of HFt*t 
e ixt--»* ABC P ¥ 0150 33 69 2344": editions of BHF™?'9 M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS 
WH 


TO OE GMUA TOD YPtotov: cited in T 


e (see Tischendorf for the reading of Chrysostom and the interpretation it involves) 
e txt -- P46 rell/? 


Colossians 2:18 -- undeio vuao Katappapevetw BEAV EV TATELVOOPOODVNY KALI OPNOKELA TWV 
QYYEAWV OL EMPAKEV ELBPATELOV ELKT] OVOLOVLEVOG VIO TOD VOOG TNO GAPKOG KHVTOD 


va: cited in AP 


e omit -- 075 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


KataBpapeveta: cited in T 


e KataBpaB_evta -- F G 
e txt--*% pm ABC D 17239 (ad lat cf. Tischendorf) 


OeAov: cited in T 


e BAAAav (8EAAWvV?) -- 69 
e txt--% om ABC DFG 1739 (WH mark primitive error) 
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ev: cited in AP N13 N27 So T 
e ev Ty -- 330 
e omit -- %* 
e txt-- P46 x1 rel/ 


OprnoKeta: cited in T 


e OpnoxKia -- C DF GP 2401"; editions of T 
e txt--X% ABKL 223 876 1739 2412 pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So UBS V VS WH 


ayyeAov: cited in AP MT 


e LEAAOVTOV CYYEAMV -- * 
e txt -- P46-vid x1 rel/ 


a: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Miat 
e oun - 82 C D! (F Gaovk) (K aunte) LP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 (81 un) 
104 256 326 330 365 436 451 629 630 1175 1241S54PP 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2464 
2492 2495 af mam cav dem ful hub theo tol val pesh hark goth arm slav; editions of 
Somarg HF 
e txt-- P46 x* A B D* 16 33 424¢ 1739 b d sa bo eth; editions of B M N13 NEB Sot*t T 
UBS V VS WH 
empaxkev: cited in AP T 
e copakev -- 8 B* CD IK P0150 0151 0278 1022"; editions of B N13 NEB T UBS V WH 
e txt-- P46A B2F GLY 049 056 075 0142 223 330 436 462 876 1739 2412 pm; editions 
of HF M So VS 


eupatevov: cited in AP T 


e evBatevav -- D* F G 0278 (69 evuBatevov) 
e txt -- (P46 euBad.v..) & A BC 1739 rel/ 


eupatev@v ec: cited in So 


e elky eupatevwv Kou -- Origen 
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e txt -- (P46 euBad.v..) (330 euBatevev etket) pm 
ovotovpevoo: cited in AP T 


e odvotovpuevot -- D* 
e txt -- (P46 ....ovpevoc) rell 


vo: cited in AP 


e amo -- 049 
e txt-- P46 pm 


avtov: cited in AP T 


e OUTOV -- X* 
e txt-- ®' ABC DFE G 1739 (330 omits tno oapKoo) rell 


Colossians 2:19 -- ka ov KPATHV THV KEOAANV EF OV TAV TO OWLA SLA TOV KOWV KOLL 
ODVOEOCLOV ETLYOPNYOLUEVOV KOU ODUBLBATCoLEVOV avEEL THY AVENOLV TOD BEOD 


ov: cited in AP 


e 0 -- 0150* 
e txt-- P46 pm 


KEdaAnyv: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e KEdaANV xpLtotov -- D* 1505 2005 (b) d hark arm Novatian 
e txt -- P46 rell 


oma: cited in AP 


e CWLO GLO (!) -- C* 
e txt--x%ABpm 


aodov: cited in AP 


e aoiMv -- F 
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e txt-- P46DG rell 
ovupbipacouevov: cited in AP T 


e ovvpipacouevov -- A B* C D F G; editions of WH 

e Bipacouevov -- 0278 

e txt--% B2KLP ® 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 2344 2412; 
editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS 


avéet THY avENnotv tov SEov: cited in Miat 
e crescit in sanctum in Domino, i.e. avge €16 VaoV ayLov ev KvPL@ (Eph. 2:21) -- cav tol 
(hub theo) 
e QOULEELOLV TOD BEODd -- 436" 
e txt--% ABDF Gam ful pm 
avénotv: cited in AP T 


© ven -- 8* 056 0142 69 
e txt--x'ABpm 


Colossians 2:20 -- €1 ame8avete CVV YPLOTM ATMO TWV OTOLYELWV TOD KOGLOD TL WO CWVTEO EV 
KOOLO SOYLATLCEGVE 


aneOavete: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS; (Mat) Niat ygst (vgww) 


e ovv anebavete -- 82 056 0142 0278° 6 206 256 326 365 429 (462 anebavetar) 614 629 
630 1319 1505 2127 2344 am dem Ambrosiaster Speculum; editions of HF™@'9 (x* 
ano8avete ovv; HF™4'S ame8avete ovv) 

e txt-®'ABDFGKLP ® 049 0150 0151 0278* 33 81 104 330 436 1175 1241SuUPP 
1739 1881 2464 b df am cav ful leg sangall sanger tol val bo goth arm eth; editions of B 
HFtxt M N13 NEB So UBS T V VS WH 


ODV XpLota: cited in HF T 
e ODV TH XPLOTM -- 223; editions of HF™a"g 
e Xxt--XABCDFGKLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 876 1739 2412 pm; editions 
of B HFtxt M N13 NEB So T USB V VS WH 
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ti Wo: cited in AP M T 


e O14 TL TOALV Wo -- D (F G Tt TAAL Wo) arm 
e txt--* ABC 33 1789rell 


ev KOoO: Cited in AP T; Mat Niat 


e €V TM KOOLU® -- F G (ad ful mon Ambrosiaster? in hoc mundo) 
e txt-- % ABD (am cav hub theo tol val in mundo) rell 


Colossians 2:21 -- un ayn unde yevon unde 81yno 
unde yevorn unde Oryno: cited in AP HF T (V) (VS) 


e unde Oryno -- K 0151 

e Unde yevon Unde O1yno -- 51 223 234 429 431 442 460 1799 2412: editions of HF™a'g 

e txt--* ABCDF GLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0278 33 104 (330 ...6nyeto...) (462 
...ONyNo...) 876 1022 1739 2344(2 ...6nyno...); editions of B HF**t M N13 NEB So T USB 
V VS WH 


Colossians 2:22 -- & E€OTLV TAVTH ELG OHOPAV TH ATOXPNGEL KATH TO EVTAAWOATO KO 
SLSAOKAALAG TOV AVOPOTMV 


Elo OBOPaV TH ATOXPNoEL: cited in (M) T 


e (ad Latin cf. Tischendorf) 
e txt-- NAB rell 


TH amoxpnoet: cited in AP 


e THO amoxprnoewo -- 0150 
e txt--X%ABpm 
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Colossians 2:23 -- otiva EoTLV AONOV HEV EXOVTA GLOLAG EV EHEAONPNOKLA KAI 
TATELVOOPOGLVN KO KLOELSLA GHLOATOGS OVK EV TLULN TLVL TPOG TANOLOVNV THO CUPKOG 


e8eA08pnox(e)a: cited in AP 

e OpnoxKia -- DI-Vvid FG 

e OeAoevOpnoxera -- P46 

e SeA0OpnoKeta -- 1960 

e txt-- 8 (A illegible) B C D*-2 rell 
(e8eA08pnoK)ia: cited in T 


e (c8eAoOpnoK)era -- (P46) B D2 K L; editions of HF So 
e txt--%C D* F GP; editions of BM N13 NEB T UBS V VS WH 


Kail: cited in So T 


e omit -- Clement 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


TATELVOdPOGVVN: cited in AP M N27 T U3 U4 V; miat 


e TAMELVOOPOGLVN TOV voo>d -- FGabd fm (vgaPud Tl) (ygmss apud U4) ho Hilary 
Ambrosiaster Augustine Speculum 
e txt -- P46 D (vgapud M N27 U3 MI*" vgst etc.) rel 


Ko12: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V 


e omit -- P46 B 1739 b m pal bo? Hilary Ambrosiaster Soeculum 


e tXxt--RACDFGHKLP ® 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 33 81 104 256 330 365 
436 451 629 630 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1881 1963 2127 2464vid 2492 pesh hark sa arm 
geo slav; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS (UBS WH in []; WH mark primitive 


error) 
aderd.a: cited in T 


e cad_erdera -- BS P 2423; editions of (Lachmann) 


e txt -- (P46 adidera) & (A illegible) B* C D E F GL 223 876 1799 1960 2412; editions of B 


HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH (WH mark a primitive error) 
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tiv: cited in So 


e add et non = xa ov? -- gigas 
e txt -- P46 re// (WH mark a primitive error) 


TANOLOVNV: cited in So; Mat 


e add et diligentiam -- (a) Ambrose Ambrosiaster Pelagius 
e txt -- P46 re// (WH mark a primitive error) 


Colossians 3:1 -- €1 ovv ODVNYEPEONTE TO YPLOTM TA AVM CNTELTE OD O YPLOTOS EOTLV EV SEELA 
TOV DEOD KABNMEVOG 


TO YPLOTM: cited in AP T 


e EV XPLOTM -- X* 
e txt -- P46 x1 rel/ 


TO OVO ... KAAHWEVOO: Cited in AP M 


e omit -- P46 
e txt--X%ABpm 


ov: cited in AP T 


e TOvV--FG 
e txt--D rell 


0 Xplotoo eottv: cited in AP (M); (Mlat Niat ygst ygww) 
e €OTLV 0 xpLotOG -- H 0278 69 462 23442 


e 0XPLOTtOG -- (3* 0 Boo but corrected by the original scribe) 241 314 876 
e txt-- 8! AB rell (am cav karl leg ubi christus, a bam ful gran hub sangall val cum christo) 


Colossians 3:2 -- Ta OVW OPOVELTE UN TH ETL THO YO 
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TH OVO: Cited in AP T 


e aava -- F Gvg? 
e txt-- P46D rell 


un ta: cited in AP 


e wey (!) -- F 
e txt--P46DG pm 


tno yno: cited in AP T 


e yo -- 049 2 429 876 1799 1908 2412 pc 
e txt-- P46 pm 


Colossians 3:3 -- ane8avete yap Ka N CON VUWV KEKPVLTTOL ODV TO YPLOTM EV TH DEW 
ODV TH XPLota: cited in AP T 


e ODV XpLoTto -- D K*? 
e txt-- P46" ABCF GKCL 049 (056 0142 ev tw yptotm) 0151 rell 


EV TH Bew: cited in AP HF MT VS 
e ev ew -- KL 049 5 326 330 623 1022 2344°: editions of HF™@'g 


e txt-- P46% ABC DFE G (056 0142 ovv tw 6em) 075 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 436 462 
1739 2344; editions of B HF'*t M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 3:4 -- otav 0 Yplotoo bavEpwWON N C@N NUWV TOTE KAL VLELG ODV KVUTM 
oavepMOnoeode ev 50EN 


otav: cited in AP 
e MdeAdot otav -- He 1799 (ex. lect?) 
e oTtav ovv -- 330 


e txt -- P46 H* pm 
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davepwen: cited in AP T 


e davepmén Kou -- FG 
e txt-- P46 Df rel/ 


71 Con nLev: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 VS 


e 1 Con vpov -- P46 x (A illegible) C D* F G P ¥ 075 33 81 88 104 256 (263 ev oapxt 
vUwWV) 442 462 945 1319 1881 1908 1912 ab df m vg pal bo goth arm eth; editions of B 
Somarg T UBS WH™arg 

e txt-- B(* wav (sic.)) D! H K L 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 330 451 1175 1241SuPP 
1505 1739 1962 2464 2492 pesh hark sa geo slav; editions of HF M N13 NEB Sot v 
VS WHt*t 


OvV avtw: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e omit -- A218 1881 2401 2464 Gregory-Nyssa 
e txt-- P46" BCDFG(¥ davepmOnoeobe ev 5061N ovv avtw) 33 1739 rell 


Colossians 3:5 -- veKpWoUTEe OVV THA WEAN TO ETL THO YO TOPVELAV AKKOAPSCLAV TABOG 
ETLOVULAV KOKNV KOL THV TAEOVEELAV NTLO EOTLV ELOMAOAATPLOA 


ovv: cited in Niat ygst 


e omit-- am 
e txt-- P46 D F G bam cav ful gran karl leg sangall sanger val pm 


weAn: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e LEAN vUov -- N° AC3 DF GHKLP 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 1881 df vg bo 
arm goth eth; editions of HF 
e txt-- P46 x* B C* Y 33 81 424¢ 945* 1912 1175 1241SUPP 1739 2464 m*; editions of B M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
Topvetav: cited in T 


e topviay -- % AD* F GHP al 
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e txt--BCD¢&KLal 
aKadapotav: cited in AP T 


o Kol AaKAbapotay -- D* 
o txt-- P46 D2 F G rell 


TOBOG ETLODULAV KAKHV KOU THY TAEOVEELaV: Cited in AP (M) (N13) (N27) T (V) 


omit kaknv -- P46 

TABOOS KOEAYELAV ETLODULAV KAKNV KO THY TAEOVEELAV -- 330 
TAEOVESLAV TABOG ExLOvELAV -- F G (for fathers cf. Tischendorf) 
txt -- X% AB Df rell 


O 0 0 O 


eldwWA0AaTtpLa: cited in (AP) T 


o wWadaTpLa -- FG 

o txt-- P46 (x A B* DC K L P 330 436 1022 2344 2412 alB HF SoTV VS 
ELldM@AOAATPELA) (C 16WAOAATPIA) D* H 223 462 876 1739 1799 1960 pm; editions 
of M N13 NEB UBS WH 


Colossians 3:6 -- 51 & EpxEetat N OPyN TOV BEOD ETL TOVG VLOVG THO ATELBELAG 
dt a: cited in AP M N13 N27 T 
e Sto - (C* dia oapud AP, § gapud T) D* F G d; editions of (Alford) 
e Sta tTavta yap -- P46 
e txt--% ABCC D2 f vg rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 
nN opyn: cited in AP T 


e opy --C* FG 
e txt-- P46 A BCCD rel/ (Lachmann [n] opyn) 


ETL TOVG VLOVG THO anEl8(E)Lao: cited in AP BHF MN13 N27 SoT U4 V VS 


e omit -- P46 B bd pal sa eth™ss Ambrosiaster Cyprian; editions of N13 NEB So™@rg T WH 
e txt-- % AC D(*? -- words seem to have been added as an afterthought) FGHIKLPY 
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049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 33 81 104 256 326 436 451 629 630 1175 
(1241SupP) 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 2492 af m vg pesh hark bo arm geo 
slav; editions of B HF M Sott (UBS in []) V VS 


amei8etao: cited in T 


e amelbiac -- CC DFG 

e omit (cf. supra) -- P46 B N13 NEB T WH 

e txt-- XR AHKLP 223 330 436 (462 anneiac) 876 1022 1739 1799 2344 2412; editions 
of BHF MSo UBS V VS 


Colossians 3:7 -- ev 010 KO DUELO TEPINATNOATE MOTE OTE ECITE EV TOVTOLO 
veto: cited in AP 


e MELO -- 075 
e txt-- P46 pm 


Tote ote: cited in AP T 


e ote -- P 056 0142 314 1799 
e txt-- P46-vid rel/ 


tovtoto: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 


e avtoto -- D2 (F avtovo) G K L 048 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 436 462 630 876 1739 
1881 2412; editions of HF 

e txt-- P46" ABC D* HIP ¥ 075 0278 33 81 330 365 442 1175 (1241SUPP tovtm) 1505 
1908 1912 2464; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 3:8 -- vovt d€ amo0BEoVE KOU VUELG TA TAVTA OPYNV BLLOV KAKLAV BAKOONLLAV 
OLOXOAOYLAV EK TOV GTOLATOG VULOV 


Ka DELS: Cited in AP MT V 
e veto -- 1799 
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e omit-- X* sa 
e txt-- P46 x1 om 


TH TAVTA: Cited in AP T 


e KATO Tavta --F Gf 
e mavta -- H (110 anavta) 330 442 
e txt-- P46 Dd rell 


vpov: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; Mlat Niat 


e VUOV LN EKnopevecba (or similar) -- F Gab f g bam (ful¢ apud M**, N'**) mon ulm sa bo 
goth eth Ambrosiaster 
e txt-- P46 Dd am cav dem (fulapud T?) hub theo tol rel/ 


Colossians 3:9 -- un wevdeo8E E10 HAANAOVO ATEKOVOAUEVOL TOV TAAQLOV AVOPMROV OVV TALS 
TPAFEGLV AVTOV 


OnEeKSvOaUEVOL: Cited in AP T 


e amodvoapevot -- P 
e txt -- P46-vid re// 


avtov: cited in M T 


e QVTOV KML TALG ETLODELOLG -- hark** 
e txt -- P46-vid (Origen) pm 


TOV TOAQLOV AVOPWTOV OvV TALG TPAgEoLV AvTOV 19 Ka evSvOapEVOL: Cited in AP 


e omit -- 0142 
e txt-- P46 056 pm 


Colossians 3:10 -- Ko EVOVGOUEVOL TOV VEOV TOV AVAKOLVOVLEVOV EL ETLYVWOLV KAT ELKOVOL 
TOV KTLOAVTOG MUTOV 
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EVovoauEVOL: Cited in AP T 
e €NLOVOMUEVOL -- * 
e evdvoapueda -- 23442 
e txt-- 82AB rell 

veov: cited in AP 
e veov avOpanov -- 0278 
e VEOV TOV veov -- 1960 
e txt-- P46 pm 


emyv@ovv: cited in Mat 


e €NlyvWolv Peon -- a& d Augustine Speculum 
e txt--P46DF Gvg pm 


elkova: cited in AP T 


e €lKOva avtov -- F Gd f vg Ambrosiaster 
e txt -- (P46-vid -- lacuna after e1kova but no space for the word) D rei/ 


Colossians 3:11 -- om0v OvkK Ev1 EAANV KO LOVSOLOG TEPLTOUE KO AKPOBVOTLA BapBapoG 
OKVONG SOVAOG EAELDBEPOG AAA TH TAVTH KO EV TAOLV XYPLOTOS 


evi: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; Miat Niat (vgww) 
e eVl apoev Ka OA -- D* F G 629 (d f dem vgsixt Augustine masculus et feminina) Hilary 
(a Ambrose Pelagius masculus et feminina iudeaeus et graecus) 
e txt -- P46-vid D2 am ful tol rel/ 


BapBapoo: cited in AP T 


e BapBapoo ka -- D* F Gdf vg goth Ambrosiaster 
e omit -- 2401 
e txt--x%ABpm 


eAAnv Kal Lovdco0: cited in T 
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e LOvdAL0G Ka EAANV -- 33 arm 
e txt -- (P46-vid ehAnv Ka ........ ) & pm 


dovAoo: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


e dovdoo ka -- A D* F G 181 442 629 d f vg pesh bo eth goth Hilary; editions of 
(Lachmann do0vA0o [ka]) 

e txt--%BD2KLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 1739 sa arm rell; editions of 
B HF M N13 NEB SoT V VS UBS WH 


TO TAVTA: Cited in AP BHF M N13 N27 T VS 


e Tavta -- 8* AC 33 81 209* 436 1241S4UPP 1799 23442 Clement; editions of N13 NEB (T 
in text) WH 

e Tavta vel ta Tavta sed omit Ka -- am (cited in vgst, "sed omnia er (!) in omnibus 
Christus" (sic. )) 

e txt-- 8? BDF GKL (P ta zav) ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 104 223 365 630 876 
1175 1505 1739 1881 2127 2344* 2464; editions of B HF M So (T in margin) (UBS V 
VS [ta] tavta) 


Colossians 3:12 -- evivoao0AG0E OVDV WO EKAEKTOL TOD DEOD MYLOL KO NYATMNMEVOL OTAMYX VOL 
OLKTLPLOD YPNOTOTNTA TANELVOOPOOGDVNV TPKAVTNTA LAKPOBDLLAV 


ovv: cited in AP T 


e omit--L 
e txt-- % AB (leg ergo uos, am bam cav ful gran sanger sangall val vos ergo) rell 


wo: cited in AP T 


e woe -- D* FG 
e txt--#AB rell 


tov Oeov: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


e 9eo0v -- A D* F G 876 1505 1881; editions of (Lachmann) 
e txt--%BD2KLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 223 630 1175 
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1241SUPP 1739 1799 2464; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
ay.or kat: cited in AP B MN13 N27 So TV VS 


e ayo -- B 6 33 1319 1739 sa; editions of WH™2'g9 
e ixt--X ADF G (122 xa ayo) rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WHtt 


onAayyva: cited in T 


e onmAavyva -- D* FG 
e txt-*ABFGKLP pm 


OlKtipon: cited in AP HF MT VS 


e olKtipuov -- K 075 5 38 223 326 1022 1518 1611 2344* 2412 al; editions of HF™a'g 

e Kal OLKtIpLOV -- D* arm (D1! goth omit Ka) 

e KOOL OLKTIPLOV -- 330 

e tXxt--RABFGLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 436 462 876 1739 1799 1960 
2344¢: editions of B HFt*t M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Tpavtnta: cited in AP (B) HF T VS 


e mpaotnta -- DF GKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 223 330 462 876 1022 1739 1799 
1960 2344; editions of HF So 
e txt--X% ABC P 048 0150 0278 33 436; editions of B M N13 NEB T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 3:13 -- avexZOUEvol GAANAWV KAL YALPLCOMEVOL EAVTOLO EAV TLO TPOO TLV EXN 
LOLONV KXOMC KOLO KVPLOG EEAPLOATO VULV OVTWO KOLL DHELG 


OAANA@V: cited in AP 


e GAANA®V AAANAY -- C* 
e txt--xABpm 


KO YAaPLCouEVOL: cited in T 


e xXapiCouevot -- 33 arm 
e txt-- P46 pm 
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eavtoio: cited in AP 


e cavtovo -- F 0151 
e avtoto -- 075 
e txt--* ABDGKpm 


exn: cited in AP T 


e exer -- F GLP 0150 0278 33 462 2401* 2344¢ 2412 al 
e txt--% ABD K 049 056 0142 0151 pm 


owony: cited in AP N13 N27 T (V) 


e Leuwty -- D* 

e peony -- D2 

e LLopdev -- 049* 

e opynv -- FG 

e txt-- P45R ABE rel/ 


0 Kuptoo: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


e OxXpLotOG -- 82 C DI! KL P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 81 88 104 256 326 330 
365 436 451 629 630 1241S4PP 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2492 2464 am pesh 
hark sa bo goth eth; editions of HF So™@'S T V VS WH™arg 

e 0 8060 -- X* (33 arm 0 BE00 EV YPLOTM) 

e txt-- P46 AB D* (F omit 0) G 1175 b df vg geo!; editions of B M N13 NEB Sot UBS 
WHtxt 


vutv: cited in AP HF T VS 
e Nt -- (wc apud T) C2vid D* K (P nua) 0151 (33) 181 223 1799 2412 al; editions of 
HFmarg 
e txt-- ®* AB C* D2 F GL 049 056 075 0142 0150 876 1739 1960 pm; editions of B HFtt 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
veto: cited in AP MT 


e veto Toette -- D* F Gd (pesh) sa goth eth 
e txt-- P46 fom 
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Colossians 3:14 -- emt MAOLV OE TOVTOLO THV KYATNV O EOTLV GVVSEGLLOG TNO TEAELOTH TOG 
o eotiv: cited in AP BHF MN13 N27 TV VS 


e 00 €oTlv -- #* D* 81 

e NTI0 cotiv - 82 DIK LY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 104 223 330 436 462 630 876 
1175 1505 2344 2464 b g; editions of HF VS 

e txt--ABCF GP 048 33 256 263 365 1241SUPP 1319* 1739 1881 2127; editions of B M 
NEB N13 So T V UBS WH 


teAetotntoo: cited in AP M N13 N27 T 


e evotntoo -- D* F Gd Ambrosiaster 
e txt -- P46 rell 


Colossians 3:15 -- koi n Elpyvnv Tov XPLotOVD PpaPEeveto EV TAL KAPSLALG DUMV, ELG NV KOU 
EKANONTE EV EVL OMLOATL KL EVYAPLOTOL yLvEecbE 


N elpynvn: cited in AP T 


e elpnvn -- F G90 1908* 2344¢ 
e txt-- P46 D rell 


xpiotov: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; vgst 
e Oeov -- 82 C2 D2 KL ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 33 104 223 330 436 462 630 876 1799 
1881 2344 2412 sanger goth Ambrosiaster; editions of HF 
e txt-- 8* ABC* D* FGP 69 81 365 629 1175 1241S54PP 1505 1739 1908 2464 abdfam 


bam cav ful gran karl leg sangall val pesh hark sa bo arm eth; editions of B M N13 NEB 
So T UBS V VS WH 


EVL OMUATL: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T 


e compat -- P46 B 6 424¢ 1739 sa 
e txt -- & (¥ o@pati evt) rell; editions of BM HF N13 NEB SoT UBS V VS (WH [evi] 
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OWLLOTL) 
yiveo8e: cited in AP T 


e yeveoOa (i.e. yeveo8e?) -- D* 
e txt -- (P46 yetveo8e) D2 F G (462 yiveo0an) rell 


Colossians 3:16 -- 0 A0yOO TOD YPLOTOD EVOLKELTM EV VULLV TAOVOLWO EV TAGN GOOLE 
SLSHOKOVTES KOL VODOETOLVTED EXAVTOVG WOAALOLGD VUVOLG WSALG TVEDUOATLKOLG EV YOLPLTL 
QSOVTEG EV TALG KAPSLOLG DLV TM DEW 
xpiotov: cited in AP B M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 (V) VS 
e KupLtoDv -- X* 11175 2127 bo Clement; editions of SoM@'S WHMarg 
e 8e0v -- A C* 0150 33 104 263 323 330 436 451 945 1241SUPP 1962 1984 1985 eth 
Augustine al; editions of So™@'g 
e txt-- P46 x2BC2DFGKLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0151 6 81 181 256 326 365 462 629 
630 1319 1505 1739 1881 2344 2464 2492 ad fm am dem ful (pesh) hark sa bo™S arm 
geo goth slav Ambrosiaster pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB Sot*t T UBS V VS WHtt 


EVOLKELTM: Cited in AP 


e OlKEItM@ -- P46 
e txt--X% ABDFG1739 pm 


oodta: cited in T 


e add et prudentia spirituali goth (cf. T) 
e txt-- P46 pm 


eavtovo: cited in T 


e avt0v0 -- 33 
e txt-- (P46 c..tovs) % AB pm 


oot: cited in AP HF (M) (N13) N27 (So) T (VS) 
© yWorLotc Ko -- C2 D1 KL P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 81 104 223 365 630 876 
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1881 2464 1799 2412 dem sa bo arm eth; editions of HF 


e txt-- P46 & AB C* D* F G 442 1175 1241suPP 1505 1739 df am ful tol goth; editions of B 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


voto: cited in AP HF (M) (N13) N27 (So) T (VS); Mat Niat ygst ygww 


e vpvoto Kat -- AYId C3 D1 1K LY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 365 630 876 
1799 2412 2464 a ful™2'9 sq bo arm et; editions of HF 


e txt-- P46 % B C* D* F G 33 1175 12415upP 1505 1739 1881 df am bam cav dem ful* gran 
hub leg sangall sanger theo tol val goth; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TVEvUaATLKaLG: Cited in AP So 


e TVEevuatiKoto -- P46 F 
e txt--X ABDG1739 pm 


ev xaputu: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 SoT VS 


e ev Tt xyapiti -- P46 x2 B D* F G¥ 6 424¢ 1319 1505 1611 1739 2138; editions of B N13 
NEB T (UBS ev [tn] xapitt) WH™arg 

e omit -- C3 049 326 462 1022* 2344c 

e txt-- 8* A (C* ev yap) D2 K L 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 81 104 223 330 365 (429 


1799 2412 ev evyapiotia) 486 630 876 1175 1241SUPP 1799 1881 2344* 2412 2464; 
editions of HF M So V VS WH*t 


TALG KAPStaLO: Cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T VS 


e tm Kapdia -- D2 1 K L 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 462 630 876 1799 2344* 2412: 
editions of HF 


e ixt-- P46" A BC* D* FG 0756 33 81 104 326 330 436 1175 1241SUPP 1505 1739 


1881 2344¢ 2464 a bd f vg pesh hark sa bo arm goth; editions of B M N13 NEB So T 
UBS V VS WH 


8eq: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


e KUpLM -- (P46-vid apud ed. pr.) C2 D2 K L ¥* 049 056 0142 0150 0151 104 181 223 326 330 
(436 MdovTES TM DEW EV TALG KAPSLALG DU@V TM KvPL@ !) 451 629 630 876 1241SUPP 1799 
2412 2492 2495 acolb dem (gig) geo? goth slav; editions of HF NEB™arg 

e txt -- (P46-vid apud AP) 3 A B C* D* F G YC 075 6 33 81 365 424¢ 442 (256 263 1175 1319 
1962 2127 adovtEec TW HEM EV TALG KAPSLALG DUMWV) 1505 1739 1881 1908 2464 bdfm 
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am ful tol pesh hark sa arm geo!; editions of B M N13 NEB™&t So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 3:17 -- Ko TQV O TL EQV TOLNTE EV AOYO TN EV EPYW NAVTA EV OVOLLATL KVPLOD 1NGOD 
EVYAPLOTOVVTES TH HEM TATPL SL HVTOD 


Kau: cited in AP M T 


e omit -- D* F G 2 429 df vg goth Ambrosiaster 
e txt -- P46 (1799 Kou a5eA901) rell 


eav: cited in AP [B] HF T 


e av--# ACD Id K © 056 075 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1799 1960 
2412; editions of BHF So T VS 
e txt-- P46BF GL 049 1022: editions of M N13 NEB UBS V WH 


tote: cited in AP T 


e molette -- K° L 0142 0150 0151 330 2344¢ 
e txt-- P46% ABCDFG K* 049 056 075 223 436 462 876 1022 1739 1799 1960 
2412p0m 


KUPLOD 1NoOV: cited in AP M N13 N27 T (VS); Mlat Niat ygst (vgww) 


e 1000 xXptotov -- A C D* F G; editions of (Lachmann) 

e KUPLOD LNOOD YPLOTOD -- N* (32 429 442 tov Kvptov tnoov yptotov) 365 1175 (a dem 
oxon sass? bo? eth? KvpLOD NLLOV INGOD YpLoTOD) (b) (bamaPUd vas") ful gran harl hub 
mon sangall theo val (pesh) 

e Kkvuplov -- L Jerome 

e txt-- P46 B D2 K (Y 104 330 124154PP 1799 tov Kupiov Inoov) 049 056 075 0142 0150 
0151 33 69 81 630 1505 1739 1881 2464 f m am (bamapud M'*) cay karl leg tol ulm arm 
goth hark sa™ss Clement Ambrosiaster; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS 
WH 


8e: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T U3 U4 V VS 


e 8ew ka -- DF GK LP 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 33 104 256 (326 natpi Koi Bew) 
330 436 451 629 630 1175 1241S4PP 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2464 2492 d fam colb 
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dem ful harl tol hark arm geo slav; editions of HF 
e txt-- P46-vid x A BC 81 442 1739 1985 ab m pesh sa bo goth eth; editions of B M N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


dt AvtOV: cited in AP 


e dt AVTOV VIOTAGGOLEVOL AAANAOLO EV OOBW YPLOTOD -- 075 
e txt-- P46 (1175 1881 omit 1) pm 


Colossians 3:18 -- 01 YOvaLKEG VTOTAGGEDBE TOLD AVSPACLV WO KAVIKEV EV KVPLO 
a yovaikeo: cited in AP T 


e yovaikeo -- F Garm? 
e txt-- P46 D rell 


avdépaotv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; Miat 


e avdpactv vu@v -- D* F G 075 1827 ad f ulm wirc pesh hark** bo arm eth goth 

e 1dLOLo avdpaotv -- L 056 0142 6 223 330 365 436 462 614 630 876 1175 1881 1799 
1960 2344 2412 2464 pm; editions of HF™t 

e txt-- P46 ABC D2 K 049 0150 0151 33 81 104 1022 1241SuUPP 1739 2401 2423 am 
cav ful hub theo tol val pm; editions of BHF™@'9 N13 NEB M So T UBS V VS WH 


ev Kvp1a: cited in AP T 


e €VTM KUPL@ -- FG 
e txt-- P46 D rell 


Colossians 3:19 -- 01 GVSPEO AYATATE TAG YOVALKAG KOL UN TIKPALVEGVE TPOG HVTAG 
oi avdpeo: cited in AP T 

e mavdpeo -- G 

e OavdpEc -- F 


e txt-- P46 D rell 
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yovakas: cited in AP M (N13) N27 T (V); Mlat vgst 


e YOVALKAG DLO -- C2 D* F G 330 ab df m¢ am (bamapud M'*) theo tol ulm (valapud Ms") 
pesh hark** Ambrosiaster; editions of (Lachmann) 

e EQvTOV yovalKac -- 82 075 88 (1175 yovaikaoc eavtwv) 

e ixt-- P46-vid x* ABC D2KLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 (bamapud vg") cav colb ful 
gran hub harl** leg oxon (val@Pud vgs") wirc 33 81 104 365 436 462 630 1241SUPP 1505 
1739 1881 2344 2464 reil; editions of BHF M N13 NEB SoT V VS UBS WH 


TiKpoaivecde: cited in AP M T 
e Tapamikpaivecdbe -- C2 K 056 0150 4¢ 88 101 122 181 623 794 1149 2401 
e txt--P46% ABC*DF GLP ¥ 049 075 0142 0151 33 223 330 436 (462 mikpoivecba) 
876 1739 1799 1960 (2344°¢ myn Kpaivecbe) 2412 rell 


avtao: cited in AP 


e avtaic -- P46 
e txt--X%ABpm 


Colossians 3:20 -- ta TEKVO VIAKOVETE TOLD YOVEVOLV KATH TAVTH TOVTO YAP EVALPEDTOV EOTLV 
EV KUPLO 


TOLD YOVEVOLV KATH TAVTA: Cited in Mat 


e (TOLG) YOVEVOLV DU@V (Parentibus vestris) -- a 
e txt-- P46dfvg pm 


ELDAPEOTOV EOTIV: Cited in AP HF T VS 


e cotlv evapeotov -- F G K L 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0198vid 223 330 436 876 1022 
1799 1960 2344* 2412: editions of HF 


e evapeotov -- (Y* evapeotov) VS 181 464* 
e txt-- P46-vid § A BC D 048 075 33 69 (462 evapeotwv eotiv) 1739 1908 1912 2344¢ df 


vg; editions of BM N13 NEB SoT V VS UBS WH 
€v kvp1o: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 
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e THO KUPL® -- 0198 81 206 323 326 330 629 630 876 945 1022 1241SUPP 1799 1960 2344* 
2412 bo eth Clement a/; editions of HF™@rg 

e KUPLO -- 1912? 

e txt--P46X ABCDFGKLP ® 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 104 223 365 (436) 
(462) 1175 1505 1739 1881 2344¢ 2464 b d f am dem ful tol hark arm goth pm; editions 
of B HFt*t M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


Colossians 3:21 -- 01 matEepeo UN EpEOiCETE TH TEKVA VUOV IVA UN KODUWOLV 
Ol natEpes (patres): cited in Mat 


e parentes -- af harl oxon wirc 
e txt-- P46 DF Gdamcav ful hub theo tol val pm 


epeb.Cete: cited in AP M N13 N27 So T U4 VS; Mlat Niat 


© mapopyiCete -- (3% apud AP MN27 T) A C D* F GL 075 0198 0278 33 69 81 88 104 181 206 
256 263 326 330 365 436 623 1175 1241S4PP 1319 1505 (1573) 1912 1962 2127 2138 d 
ful harl* mon oxon theo hark™@'9 arm geo Ambrosiaster a/; editions of (Lachmann) 

e txt -- (P46 eped.....) (& apud U4) B D1 K B 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 223 424 (462) 630 
876 1739 1799 1881 2344(¢) 2412 ab f m am cav hub tol ulm val wirc hark't eth slav 
Clement pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 3:22 -- 01 SOVAOL VTAKOVETE KATA MAVTA TOLG KATA GAPKA KVPLOLO LN EV 
OPOAALOSOVALAG WO KAVOPANAPEGKOL AA EV ATAOTHTL KAPSLAG POBODLEVOL TOV KLPLOV 


KATA TAaVTO: Cited in AP M N27 T 
e omit -- P46 075 0278 3 38* 81 103 218 336 421 436 442 642 1241sSuUPP 1908 sa arm 
e txt--R ABCDFGKL Y 049 056 0142 0150 0151 33 104 365 630 1175 1505 1739 
1881 2464 vg pm 


KATA CAPKa KvPLOLO: Cited in AP T 


e KUPLOLO KATA GCapKa --F Gdfvg 
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e txt-- P46 D (330 Kata cap Kvptoto !) rell 
un ev: cited in AP T 


e LN Wo ev -- C* 
e txt-- P46 AB rell 


Od>baALOdsovALaLo: cited in AP B HF N13 N27 T VS 


e 0ddarALodsovAre -- (P46-vid A B a/ obOaApodovAera) D (F G 330 436 od@aALovdovAEa) 
075 69 81 104 365 436 442 1241SUPP 1319 1908 1912 2127 sa bo al; editions of UBS 
WHmarg 

e txt-- XC (KL 223 462 876 1799 1960 2344 2412 al HF So VS ob8aAuodovAetato) Y 
049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33vd 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 2464 hark pm; editions 
of BHF M N13 NEB SoT V VS WH#t 


avOpwnapeoKor: cited in AP (T) 


e avdépotM@napEecKot -- F 
e txt-- P46 D G (69 avOpwronapecko1) pm 


OAAX: cited in AP T 


e aAAa -- B 048; editions of (Tregelles) 
e txt -- P46 rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


Kvptov: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; (Mlat Niat ygst vg) 


e Ocov -- P46 #2 D2 K 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 104 206 223 436 462 630 876 1022 
(1739apud Lake) {799 1960 2344 2412 d dem (tol@P¥4 ') bo goth pm; editions of HF 

e txt--X* ABC D* FGLY 048 075 0278 33 81 263 330 365 1175 1241SUPP 1505 
(1739apud M, N27) 1881 2464 ab f mf am bam cav ful gran harl karl leg sangall sanger 
(tolapud M'*'?) yal pesh hark sa bo arm al; editions of B M N13 NEB So T V UBS VS WH 


Colossians 3:23 -- 0 eav TOUNTE EK WONG EPYACEDVE WO TM KVPLM KO OVDK AVOPM@TOLS 


0: cited in AP HF (M) N13 N27 T V VS 
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e TaV 0 -- 82 075 0278 

e Kal Tav Oo -- 056 0142 103 104 326 424° 442 1908 pesh 

e mavomti-- ¥ 1505 2401 

e Kal Tav oti -- D' KL 049 0150 0151 223 630 876 1022 1799 1960 2412: editions of HF 

e txt-- P46 x* ABC D*2 F G33 81 365 1175 1241S4PP 1739 1881 2464 df vg bo arm 
goth; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


eav: cited in AP T 


e av -- P46 DF G¥ 330 462 1739 2344¢ 
e txt--N ABC KL 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 223 436 876 1022 1799 1960 
2412 pm 


monte: cited in AP T 


e moteite -- L 075 2344¢ 
e txt -- (P46 zoun...) K 049 056 0142 0151 rell 


Kvptw: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e Kupt@ dovAevovtec -- A 075 88 330 440 491 823 Clement 
e txt-- P4468 BCDF G33 rell 


Kat ovk: cited in AP M N27 T 


e ovk -- P46 B 177? 1739 sa? Ambrosiaster 
e txt-H ACDFGKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 rell 


av8paroto: cited in M 


e Wo avOpm@nolo -- pesh arm 
e txt-- P46 pm 


Colossians 3:24 -- e1rdsotEo OTL ATO KUPLOD ATOANLWEOOE THV KAVTATOSOOLV THO KANPOVOLLLAG 
TM KUPLM XPLOTM SOVAEDVETE 


KvpLov: Cited in M 
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e Ocov -- 1611 2005 hark** 
e txt -- P46 pm 


anoAnuweobe: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T VS 


e Anuweode -- P46 x2 A C2 (KL ¥ 056 075 0142 0150 0151 330 1739 1799 1960 2344 
2412 pm Anweobe) 0278 81 104 365 (462 AnweoGa1) 630 1241SUPP 1881 2464: editions 
of HFtxt VS 

e txt -- 8* B* (B2 D2 049 al anoAnweode) C*Vid (D* anoAnvyecde) D! F G 33 (223 
anoAnweo8a1) 326 436 629 876 1022 1175; editions of BHF™@'9 M N13 NEB So T UBS 
V WH 


KANpovoutao: cited in AP T 


e KANpovouiac vuwv -- C2 075 0278 69 104 436 442 462 1906™Ar9 1908 2344 arm 
e txt -- P46-vid x A B C* pm 


TM KUPLM XPtota: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T (V) VS 


e TOV KUPLOD NUOV LNGOD XpLotoOD -- F G (a d? m* bo™ss? Ambrosiaster tov kvp1ov 
APLotOv) f 

e THO YAP KLPLW YpLotw -- D1 K L 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 (69 102 242 330 1799 2401 
TO YP KLPL@) 104 630 arm goth; editions of HF VS 

e txt-- P46" ABC D* 0278 33 81 88 365 1175 1241S4PP 1739 1881 1908 1912 2464; 
editions of BM N13 NEB So T V UBS WH 


Colossians 3:25 -- 0 yap GOLKMV KOLLGETOL O NOLKNOEV KO OVK EOTLV TPOGWITOAEUWLO 


0 yap: cited in AP HF MT V VS 


e ode -- D2 K LP 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 223 326 436 462 876 1022 1799 
1960 2344 2412 pesh; editions of HF 
e txt--X ABC D* F G 048 33 104 330 442 1739 1906 1912 df vg bo goth; editions of B M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
KOULoetat: cited in AP HF MT VS 


e Koutertat -- X* A C D* IVid 056 075 0142 33 223 436 462 876 1022 1739 1799 1960 
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2412; editions of HF So T 

e KoutCetat -- FG 

e txt-- 82 B DOKL 049 0150 0151 0278 3 69 93 103 181 209* 322 323 326 (330 
KOULONTAL) 460 462 (2344 Kouloete); editions of BM N13 NEB UBS V VS WH 


TpOCWROAELWLA: Cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; Mlat Niat ygst yvgww 
e TPOGWTOAEUWLA TAP TH Pew -- F G1 629 a f bam dem ful gran harl hub leg sangall theo 
tol ulm val bo? arm goth Ambrosiaster 
e txt--X% ABC D* 0278 (462 zpmoonmo0Anwoicn) d am cav karl sanger re// (sed 


mTpoowmnoAewia B2 D2 K L ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 1739 pm 
HF) 


Colossians 4:1 -- 01 KUPLOL TO SLKQLOV KO THV LOOTHTA TOLG SOVAOLS TAPEXEGVE ELSOEG OTL KO 
VUELO EXETE KVPLOV EV ODPAVO 


Ol Kvptot: cited in AP T 


e @kvplot-- FG 
e txt--* ABCD 33 1739 rell 


THV looTHTa: cited in AP 


e TO 1lo0OTHTa -- 0278 
e txt--X ABCDFG1739 pm 


Tapexeo0e: cited in AP HF MT VS 
e mapexete -- C 42 51 88 102 177 206 216 223 234 257 337 429 431 635 1738 1799 al; 
editions of HF™@'g 
e tixt-- XH ABDFGKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 436 (462 
nmapexeo8a1) 876 1022 1175 1739 1960 2344 2412 pm; editions of B HFt M N13 NEB 
So T V VS UBS WH 
exete: cited in AP 


e exe -- C* 
e txt--% ABDFG1739 pm 
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ovpave: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; Mat Niat 


e ovpavoio -- 82D F GKLY 049 056 065 0142 0150 0151 6 (330 add Ka 
TPOGWOANWLA OVK EOTLV EV ALT) 365 436 630 1175 1505 2344 2464 d f ful* mon hark 
bo™ss arm Ambrosiaster; editions of HF 

e txt-- 8* ABC10278 33 69 81 104 218 326 442 462 1241SUPP 1739 1881 am bam cav 
dem ful¢ harl hub theo tol val sa bo™SS: editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Colossians 4:2 -- ty TPOGEDYTN TPOCKAPTEPELTE YPOT!YOPOVVTES EV HVT EV EVYAPLOTLO 
TN TpocEevyxn: cited in AP T 


e 1 Tpooevyxn -- FG 
e txt--X ABCD (1799 adeddot ty TpoGEvxN) rell 


TpooKaptepette: cited in AP M N27 T 


e TpocKaptepovvtes -- | 33 69 1241SUPP 1881 harl* oxone Origen!at 
e txt--XABCDFG 81 (462 mpooKxaptepnte) 1739 am cav ful hub tol theo val rel/ 


ev ovtn: cited in AP M T V; Mat Niat ygst 


e omit -- %* ful* mon tol 
e txt--%'ABCDFGamcav hub theo val rel/ 


ev evxyapiotia: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; (vgst) 


e omit -- D* d Ambrosiaster Cyprian? 
e txt-- XN ABC D2F G (462 2344 al ev evyapioteia) (cav kar sangall omit ev) rel/ 


Colossians 4:3 -- TpocEvYOLEVOL AUWOA KOL MEPL NU@V Iva O GEOG avolen NULV PBvpav Tov AOYOV 
AAANGAL WO LVOTEPLOV TOD XYPLOTOD 61 O KOU SEdELLOL 


aua: cited in AP 
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e Wo-- %* 
e txt-- 82 AB pm 


avo1én: cited in AP T 


e avorger -- C*vid apud AP | 0278 462 
e txt-- P46" ABC2DFGK ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 pm 


tov Aoyou: cited in AP T 
e Aoyou -- D* FG 
e omit -- 1911* 
e txt -- P46 D2 rel/ 


AaAnoat: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


e eV TAPPHOLa ADANo -- A 
e txt-- P46" BCDF G33 1739 rell 


Xptotov: cited in AP M N13 N27 T U4 V 

e Oeov -- B* L457 431 614 1319 2344 sa™ss eth; editions of (Weiss) 

e txt-- P46-vid x A BCC DF GK 8 048 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 33 81 104 
256 263 330 365 436 1175 1241SUPP 1739 1881 1962 2127 ab df mam dem ful harl tol 
pesh hark sa™SS bo arm geo slav rel/; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 

dt o: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 

e dtov -- BF G (1912 & ov); editions of (Lachmann) 

e txt-- P46-vid? x AC DK LW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 (223 1739 2412 al d10’) 
df vg goth rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 

dedenar: cited in M 


e deouc -- 81 88 257 876 919 
e txt-- P4468 ABC DFE G33 (330 Sdedeue) 1739 pm 


Colossians 4:4 -- va odavEepwoW AVTO Wo del LE AGANOAL 
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wa: cited in AP T 


e wa Kou -- D*:¢ 
e txt--X% ABCD! FG 330 436 1739 df pm 


ato: cited in AP (cf. Mat) 


© cavtm -- D* 0151 1022 2344 
e ixt-- (P46 to) XA BCD! F GKL 330 436 1739 pm 


Colossians 4:5 -- ev o0d1LG TEPINATELTE TPO TOVG EFM TOV KALPOV EEMyYOPATOLEVOL 
oodta: cited in T V 


e TAO) Coda -- 69 
e txt--XABCDFGKL38980 436 462 1739 pm 


eSayopaCouevot: cited in M 


e ESQyOPACOLEVOL OTL OA NLEPOA TOVNPAL ELotv -- (330 myopaCouEevot) 440? 
e txt--P46R ABCDFGKL 436 462 1739 (2344 wyopatouevo1) pm 


Colossians 4:6 -- 0 A0yOO VUMV NAVTOTE EV YOAPLTL AAATL NPTOUEVOG ELOEVALL TOG SEL VLOG EVL 
EKQXOTW ATOKPLIVEOBAL 


vuov: cited in AP T 
e TNLOVv -- D* 
e vUOvV 7 -- 0278 330 
e txt--P46X% ABC D2FGKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 223 436 462 1739 
1799 2412 df pm 
Tao det DUO: cited in AP T 


e VUAG TMO del -- 049 3 209 436 2401 
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e txt--P46x ABCDFGKL® 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 223 330 462 1799 1960 
2344 2412 pm 


Colossians 4:7 -- ta KOT ELE TAVTH YVMPLOEL VULV TOXLKOG O AYATETOS KASEAMOG KOL TLOTOG 
SLAKOVOG KOXL GVVSOLAOG EV KUPL@ 


ta: cited in AP M T 


e ta de -- X* 0150 pesh arm Ephraem 
e txt-- P46 x2 ABC DFE G (330 tH) 1739 rell 


KQT ene: Cited in AP T 


e «Ka ene -- D* 
e txt-- P4468 ABC D2F G1739 rell 


Ka. ovvdovA00: cited in AP T V 


e omit -- %* 
e txt-- P46"? A BCDFEG(¥ kat dovdA00) 1739 rell 


Kvptw: Cited in AP 


e Xpiotw -- 056 0142 
e txt-P4*R ABCDFGKLY 049 1739 pm 


Colossians 4:8 -- ov ExELW TPOG VUAG ELO KVTO TOVTO IV YVMTE TH TEPL NUOV KOLL 
TAPAKAAEGN TAG KAPSLAG VUGV 


emeuya: cited in AP T 


e enevya -- D* 
e txt-- P4468 ABC D2F G1739 rell 


yore: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Mlat (Niat) 
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e yo -- P46 #2 C DIK LY 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 104 326 436 451? 629 630 1505 
1739 1881 2464 2495 f am cav dem ful(*) harl hub theo tol val pesh hark sa™SS bo geo 
slav goth Ambrosiaster; editions of HF VS 

e txt-- 8* AB D*-° F G P 048 075 0278 33 69 81 88 256 263 322 323 330Vid 365 398 462 
1175 1241S4PP 1319 1908 1912 1962 2127 2344 abd mgran wir arm; editions of B M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V WH 


juov: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Miat 


e vpov -- P46 x*° C DIK LY 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 104 326 330 436 451 629 630 
1241S4PP 1505 1739 1881 2464 2495 f am cav dem ful(*) harl hub theo tol val pesh hark 
sa™Ss bo geo slav goth Ambrosiaster; editions of HF VS 

e txt-- 82 A BD*° F GP 048 075 0278 33 69 81 88 256 263 322 323 330 365 398 451 
462 1175 1319 1908 1912 1962 2127 2344 abd m arm; editions of BM N13 NEB So T 
UBS V WH 


TapaKaAreon: cited in AP T 


TapaKkarecat -- D* 0278 

e TapaKadrEoet -- L P 075 0151 2401* 2344 

e omit KOL TAPAKAAEGN TAG KAPSLAG LUV -- 056 0142 

e txt-- P46" ABC D2F GK ¥ 049 0150 223 1739 1799 1960 2412 pm 


Colossians 4:9 -- ovV OVNOLUW TH TLOTH KO HYATNTM KSEAOW OG EOTLV EF DUWV TAVTH VELLV 
YWOWPLGOVOLV TH WOE 


TLOTM KOU HYATNT: cited in AP T V 
e AYATNTW Ka TLOtTM -- D F G 056 0142 1925 df goth 
e MOTH AYANNHTH -- 1022 
e omit -- 69 
e txt-- P46 pm 
eotiv c& vv: cited in AP (T); Miat Niat ygst ygww 
e c& cot vw -- 056*ViId 0142 


e c& vUMv EoTLV -- vg" 
e coTlv c& NUM -- XZ 
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e txt -- P46 x*,2c-vid A BC D F Gdf am bam cav ful harl leg reg sangall sanger tol val re// 
mavta: cited in AP T; (Nat vgww) 


e ot mavta -- D* dem goth 
e txt -- P46 D2 F Gdf am ful harl tol pm 


yoptoovotv: cited in AP [B] HF MT VS 


e Yopiovoty -- 8* A C D2 apud T K L 048vid 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 223 330 436 
462 876 1960 1739 1799 2344 2412; editions of HF SoT V VS 

e Yvo@piomotv -- D* 0278 

e yopiCovot -- 69 

e txt -- P46 x2 BC D2 apud AP F GP © 81 88 1611; editions of B MN13 NEB UBS WH 


woe: cited in AP M N13 N27 TV 


e Mode TPATTOWEVa -- FGabdfm vg Ambrosiaster 
e txt-- P46 D rell 


Colossians 4:10 -- conmaCetar VUAG APLOTAPYOG O OVVALYLOAMTOG LOD KOL LOPKOG O 
AVEWLOG Papvapa TEpL OD EAAPETE EVTOAMO EQV EAB TPOG DULAC SEGAao8E HUTOV 


ov: cited in AP 


e pot -- 0151* 
e txt-- P46 K pm 


evtoAao: cited in M 


e emloTtTOAGao -- harkMarg 
e txt-- P46" BCDF G33 1611 1739 pm 


deGaobe: cited in AP M T 
e dSeSaoGa -- (Aapud AP) D* F G 048 0150 33 181 256 462 1175 1319 1611 1739 2005 


2127 2344 Ambrosiaster (N. B.: D, 462, etc. regularly confuse the endings -9¢ and -8a1) 
e txt -- (P46 d¢|...6e) 3 (Aapud MT) B C D2? KL P 8 049 056 075 0142 0151 81 104 223 330 
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436 876 1799 1960 2412 d? f? rell 


Colossians 4:11 -- Kai 1nG0v0 0 AEYOMEVOG LOVOTOO O1 OVTEG EK TEPLTOLNG OVTOL LOVOL 
OVVEPYOL ELG THV PAOLAELAV TOD BEOD OLTLVES EYEVNONOAY LOL TAPNYOPLA 


Ka oOovo: Cited in AP T 


e KQLO Moov -- D* (et De apud AP) 
e ixt-- P46 D2F Gpm 


ovvepyo: cited in AP M T V; Mlat Niat ygst ygww 
e ODVEPYOL LOD Eloy -- D* F G (P am cav ful® hub leg reg sanger ulm etotv ovvepyot) (330 
OVVEPYOL Elolv) 1898 (a d f bam dem ful* gran sangall theo val evoiv ovvepyou Lov) (arm 
OVVEPYOL LOD?) 
e txt -- P46-vid re// 


uot: cited in AP 


e cuor -- P46 1739 
e txt--NABCDFGpm 


Colossians 4:12 -- conaleton vUAo ExAmPAG O EF VUL@V SOVADG YPLOTOD INOOD TAVTOTE 
QOYMVLCOMEVOG VIEP VDLWV EV TOLG TPOGEDYALG LV OTHONTE TEAELOL KOL TETANPOOOPNLEVOL EV 
TOVTL VBEANUATL TOD BEOD 


APLOtOv iNoov: cited in AP HF M N27 T U4 V VS 


e Xplotov -- P46 D F G K ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 (104aPud N27) 993 256 630 876 
1319 1505 1739 1799 1881 1960 2127 2412 b df pesh hark goth geo? eth Ambrosiaster; 
editions of HF NEB 

e txt-- XN ABCIL (P (436apud Davies, T) 442 462 1241SUPP 1962 pal sa arm pc inoov 
XYplotov) 0278 33 69 81 103 (104apud M, T, U4) 326 330 365 (436aPUd U4) 629 1175 1912 
2344 2464 am am dem ful harl tol bo arm geo! slav; editions of BM N13 So T (UBS 
Xpiotov [inoov]) V VS WH 
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vTEp DUOV: Cited in AP T 
e UTEP NUOV -- H* 2344 
e mTEpl vUwvV -- DX FG 
e txt-- (P46 vnep vu..) 82 A BC D2 1739 rell 
otaénte: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T V VS; Mlat 


e otnte -- X27 AC DF GKLP ¥ 049 075 0150 0150 0151 33 104 223 630 876 1175 1505 
1739 1960 2412; editions of HF So V 


e nte -- 1056 0142 122 327 452 462 464¢ 1518 2401 2423 2464 a m oxon hark™arg 
Ambrosiaster 


e txt-- 8* B 38 81 218 365 1241S5UPP 1739 1881 1906 1912 am cav ful hub theo tol val; 
editions of BM N13 NEB T UBS (VS o7[a8}tne) WH 


TEAELOL KOU: Cited in AP 


e teAetot -- ¥ 0278 
e txt -- P46 pm 


TETANPOdOPNHEVOL: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 
e metAnpa@uevor -- P46 D2 KL P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 223 326 630 876 
1175 1505 1799 1960 2412 pesh hark; editions of HF 
e ixt--XR ABC D*°F G 33 81 104 330 365 424¢ 1241SUPP 1739 (1881 mexAnpnuEvot) 
1912 1952 2464 hark™a'9: editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


€v TavtL: cited in AP T 


e Tavti--P 
e txt-- P46 rel/ 


BeAnuatt: cited in AP 


e TANnpwoLatt -- 0278 
e txt-- P46 pm 


tov Oeov: cited in AP T V 
e Oe0v -- P 075 0151 1739 1908 pc 
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e TOV Xplotov -- D* d 
e txt--P46x% ABC D2FGKLY 049 056 0150 0278 33 223 330 436 462 876 1799 1960 
2344 2412 pm 


Colossians 4:13 -- Laptop YAP ALT OTL EXEL TMOADV TOVOV VIEP DUWV KAL TMV EV AMOSLKELA 
KOL TOV EV LEPALTIOAEL 


yap: cited in Miat 


e omit -- acav 
e txt--*% ABCDF Gdfam ful hub theo tol val pm 


exer: cited in AP 


e exn -- 0151 
e txt--* ABCDFGKpm 


TOAvV TOVOV: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


e mOAvV Konov -- D* F G 629 

e TOAvV TOOEV -- (104 263 nobEv ToAvV) 442 1912 

e TOAvV ayMva -- 6 424¢ 1739 1881 

e ToAvv CnAov -- D1 075 (33aPUd N13, T) 1906 1908 

e Cndrov moAvv -- KL ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 (33apud M, N27?) 593 326 330 462 876 
1799 1960 2344 2412: editions of HF 

e txt--% ABC P 0278 81 (865 zovov noAvv) 436 1175 1241 2464; editions of BM N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Aaodikera: cited in AP T 
e Aaodikia -- # A B* C D* F GP 056 075 0142 0150 0278 330; editions of T V VS WH 
e txt-- B? D2 KL 049 0151 223 436 462 876 (1739 AaodikeLa WdeAd@v) 1799 1960 
2344 2412; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So UBS 


KQL TOV EV LEePaTOAEL: cited in Mlat 


e omit -- 330 
e add omnes -- a Pelagius? 
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e txt--X ABCDFE G (436 omit ev) 1739 (1799 kau tov ev 1epamodAet) d f vg pm (WH tepa 
TOAEL) 


Colossians 4:14 -- womaCeto VUAG AOVKAG 0 LATPOG O AYATNHTOS KO SELAG 
0 awyarnntoo: cited in M N13 N27 T V 


e omit -- 33 642 1898 pal 
e txt--X ABCDF G 1739 (2401 omit 0 tatpoo) pm 


Colossians 4:15 -- conacacbe TOVG EV AQKOSLKELA KASEAMOVG KOL VOLOQV KOL THV KAT OLKOV 
QVTOV EKKANOLOAV 


aontacao0e: cited in AP T 


e comaceto -- G* 
e comaceotat -- F Ge 
e txt--X ABCD (462 aonacac8a) 1739 pm 


Aaodiketa: cited in AP T VS 


e Aaodik1a -- (PE1-vid | Sika) & A B* C D* F G K P 075 0150 0278 330; editions of T WH 
VVS 


e ixt-- BC D° L ¥ 049 056 0142 0151 223 436 462 876 1799 1960 2344 2412: editions of 
B HF M N13(!) NEB So UBS 


VULOQV KO THV KAT OLKOV AUTOD EkKANO Lav: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


e VULLOGY KOL THV KAT OLKOV ALTNO EKKANoLay -- B 0278 6 424¢ 1739 1877 1881 harktt 
palms sa; editions of N13 NEBt&t Somarg UBS WH 

e VULLOQV KOL THV KAT OLKOV HUTMV EKKANOLav -- # AC P0755 33 81 88 104 110 256 263 
326 442 1175 1319 1906 1908 1912 1962 2127 2298 2464 2492 pal™s bo? slav; editions 
of Sotxt T 

e txt-- D (F G vouoay kat 01 THV KAT OLKOV ADTOD EKKANOLaV) K L ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 
0151 181 223 (330* 451 vvudac) 365 436 462 614 629 630 876 (1241SUPP omit Ka) 
1505 1799 1852 1960 2344 2412 pesh hark™2@'9 goth; editions of BHF M NEB™e'9 V VS 
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Colossians 4:16 -- Kou otTaV AVAYWOON TAP VULV N ETLOTOAN, TOLNOATE LV KOU EV TH 
AQKOSLKEWV EKKANOLA KVAYVOGON, KO THV EK AQOSLKELAG LVO KOL VUELG AVOYVOTE 


1 ENLOTOAN: cited in AP M T; Mlat ygst (vgww) 


e 1 EMLOTOAN vty -- 0278 3 4 69 209 241 256 323 436 442 462 1319 1845 2127 (dem 
sangall) bo? 

e omit --B 

e txt--RACDFGKLP ¥ 049 056 0142 0150 0151 (460 n azootoAn!) am bam cav ful 
gran leg reg sanger tol val pm 


Kau ev: cited in Mat ygst 


e Ka -- Oxon reg tol 
e txt--% ABCDFG1739 adfam bam cav ful gran hub leg sanger theo val pm 


Ty Aaodikewv: cited in AP HF MT 


e TH AnodiKkatov -- X AC D* L P 056 075 0142 330 436 1799; editions of HF™2'9 VS 
e TOV AQOOLKALOV -- F G 
e Aaodikaiwv -- 0278 


e txt-- B D2 K ¥ 049 0150 0151 223 462 876 1739 1960 2344 ; editions of BHF MN13 
NEB So T UBS V WH 


ek AnodiKketao: cited in (AP "ev Anodiketao"!) M T 


e ek AKOdiKOUMO -- C 

e ek Agodikiao -- # A B* D* P 075 0150 0151* 0278; editions of T V VS WH 

e EVAMOSIKLAG -- FG 

e txt-- B? D2 KL 048vid 049 056 0142 0151°¢ 1739; editions of BHF M N13(!) NEB So 


UBS 
wa Kat: cited in AP (M) T 
e Kala --FG 


e twva-- D* 1 103 440 d Ambrosiaster 
e txt-X ABC D2 pm 
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Colossians 4:17 -- Kou eizate apyinnm@ BAETE THV SLAKOVLAV NV TAPEAABES EV KLPLW IVA 
VOATHV TANPOLG 


apxinte: cited in T 
e TH OPXINTTW -- 33 223 876 2401 
e txt-- P4658 ABCDFGKLP ® 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 436 462 1739 1799 
1960 2344 2412 pm 
BAere: cited in AP MT V 
e BAenetat -- F G 33 1739*vid (2344 Brerete) 


e txt--P46x% ABCDKLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 223 436 462 876 
1175 1739© 1799 1960 2344 2412 df pm 


Colossians 4:18 -- 0 CAGTAOGLLOO TN ELN XELPL TAVAOD ULVNWOVEDVETE LOD TOV SEOLLOV TN YOLPLG 
LEB DULWV 


nN xapto: cited in AP T; (Mat) Niat ygst (vgww) 


yapio -- FG 

add domini nostri (v.I. domini nostri lesu Christi ful, domini iesu bam gran sanger 
valapud vg) a bam ful harl mon¢ oxon wir 

txt -- P46-vid D (d f am cav hub karl (reg add dei) sanger theo tol valapud M'* yao16 vel n 
XApio) pm 


vuov: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T U3 U4 V VS 


e vUOV aunv -- ®2D KL P ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 88 104 181 223 256 263 
326 330 365 (424apud U4) 436 451 462 629 630 876 1175 (1241SUPP nev ony) 1319 
1505 1739¢ 1799 1912 1960 1962 2127 2344 2412 2464 2492 ab d (fapud N13, N27, M, T) 
m am colb dem ful tol pesh hark bo™ss (armapud M, U4) goth; editions of HF 

© txt--X* ABC F G 048 6 33 81 (424¢ apud T) 4739*vid 181 (fapud U3, U4) gq bomss 
(armapud U3, ed. zoh apud T) Ambrosiaster; editions of B M NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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Analysis 
Based on the above, we can analyse the various critical editions cited. 


To begin with, we find a total of 407 variants cited in these four chapters. That is, obviously, 
102 variants per chapter, or 4.3 variants per verse. Of these 407, 14 are Latin-only, leaving 393 
variants, or 4.1 per verse, which are cited in one or another Greek critical apparatus. 


Breaking these down by edition (recalling that we list only "on the page" variants in Von 
Soden), we find that: 
350/393 (89%) are cited in AP 
312/393 (79%) are cited in T 
167/393 (42%) are cited in M 
121/393 (31%) are cited in N27 
110/393 (28%) are cited in N13 
101/393 (26%) are cited in VS 
94/393 (24%) are cited in V 
86/393 (22%) are cited in HF 
46/393 (12%) are cited in B 
36/393 (9%) are cited in So 

( 

( 


S22 avana 


29/393 (7%) are cited in U4 
22/393 (6%) are cited in U3 


Most of these variants, however, find themselves without support from any edition, either in text 
or margin. Taking all the above editions (plus occasional odd readings from Lachmann, Weiss, 
Tregelles, etc.), we find that there are 109 variants where the various editions disagree or at 
least show doubt (by placing a variant in the margin). Of these more interesting variants, we 
find that: 

110/110 (100%) are cited in T 

109/110 (99%) are cited in AP 

93/110 (85%) are cited in M 

87/110 (79%) are cited in VS 

86/110 (78%) are cited in N27 

83/110 (75%) are cited in N13 

79/110 (72%) are cited in HF 

58/110 (53%) are cited in V 

43/110 (89%) are cited in B 

30/110 (27%) are cited in So 

26/110 (24%) are cited in U4 

20/110 (18%) are cited in U3 
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We note the fact that Tischendorf heads this list, citing every variant between the editions, with 
interest. This means that the discoveries of the twentieth century (including P46, the full 
publication of B, the other papyri and uncials, 1739, etc.) have not caused the adoption of a 
single variant unknown to Tischendorf. There are a handful of counter-examples to this rule in 
other New Testament books -- but basically we're still using the variants known in the 
nineteenth century. 


Another way of analysing the apparatus is to examine the "uniqueness" of each variant. That is, 
taking each variant cited in the various editions, we'll see how many of our twelve apparatus 
support it. That produces this table: 


Apparatus Tot Vars Only app. 2 app. 3-4 app. 5-8 app 9+ app. 


AP 350 63 108 60 82 37 
B 46 0 0 0 16 30 
HF 86 0 1 6 47 32 
M 167 6 7 43 74 37 
N13 110 0 0 5 68 37 
N27 121 0 3 10 71 37 
So 36 3 1 0 5 27 
T 312 24 105 62 84 37 
U3 22 0 0 0 1 2 
U4 29 0 0) 0 5 24 
V 94 0 2 14 48 30 
VS 101 0 1 14 53 33 


Overall, there are 37 readings found in nine or more apparatus, 84 found in 5-8 apparatus, 62 
found in 3-4 apparatus, 114 found in two apparatus, and 96 found in only one apparatus. Thus 
we note with astonishment that every variant found in three or more apparatus is found in 
Tischendorf. Even now, though AP has more variants, Tischendorf does a better job of 
covering the spectrum. 


What about the nature of the texts? We can measure this in several ways. For example, let's 
look at how close each text is to the consensus of the other editions. We have 110 variants 
where the editions split, and eleven editions. That means that, if any edition agreed with all the 
others at any point, it would have 1100 agreements. The following list shows how often each of 
the editions agrees with the other 10, with the editions closest to the consensus shown first: 


N13 agrees with the other 10 editions 923 times 
B agrees with the other 10 editions 918 times 
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NEB agrees with the other 10 editions 915 times 
M agrees with the other 10 editions 903 times 
UBS agrees with the other 10 editions 900 times 
WH agrees with the other 10 editions 899 times 
So agrees with the other 10 editions 896 times 
V agrees with the other 10 editions 896 times 

T agrees with the other 10 editions 890 times 
VS agrees with the other 10 editions 838 times 
HF agrees with the other 10 editions 550 times 


It will presumably be evident that there isn't much to choose between the various editions, 
except for Hodges and Farstad and Von Soden. At least by this measure. But this, we should 
note, is not the only measure of consensus. We can also measure how often each edition 
agrees with the majority of others. 


That gives us this table: 


Edition Edition is 1 2 3-5 6-8 8 
Singular supporter supporters supporters supporters supporters 

B 0 0 1 10 24 15 
HF 31 9 3 16 i 44 
M 1 0 0 15 20 74 
N13 0 0 0 10 25 75 
NEB 0 1 0 11 23 ts 
So 0 3 2 10 20 75 
T 1 1 2 13 19 74 
UBS 2 0 1 10 24 73 
V 0 1 1 16 17 15 
VS 3 5 1 17 11 73 
WH 1 0 1 14 20 74 


The unique nature of the Hodges and Farstad edition (in this sample) will be obvious. The next 
most "interesting" edition is probably Von Soden. The /east interesting edition is the Old Nestle, 
followed probably by Bover. These two come closest to the consensus of recent editors. 
(Whether that is good or bad of course is open to question.) 


We can also engage in one other form of analysis: Agreement with various manuscripts and 


text-types. We'll compare our various editions with five manuscripts (P46, %, B, D, and 1739) 
and four significant editions (HF, UBS, VS, WH). (Think of HF as representing a Byzantine 
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witness. It's more representative of the type than any given manuscript.) 


Agreements With 
Edition P46 B D 1739 HF UBS VS WH 
B 52 84806277 55 102 88 95 
HF 29 48324567 -- 49 66 46 
M 45 81755774 6091 91 92 
Ni3) 51 82855478 50 103 83 102 
NEB 53 82855678 50 101 81 102 
So 48 84776282 6193 84 92 


T 46 89776076 5193 84 86 
UBS 55 79865981 49-- 82 97 
V 40 85735977 62 89 94 92 
VS 45 85665778 66 82 - 85 


WH 51 82895474 4697 85 -- 


We should note that P46 exists for only 72 of our 110 readings. B and D are extant for all 110; 8 
and 1739 each have one indeterminate reading. 


Some conclusions are probably obvious from this data -- e.g. the dependence of N13 on WH 


and the dependence of NEB on N13 and its successors. Other conclusions are left as an 
exercise for the reader. 
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Archetypes and Autographs 


Contents: Introduction * The Autograph * The Archetype * Footnotes 


Introduction 


It is customary to say, in performing textual criticism, that we seek the "original text." But what is 
the "original text"? Take, say, Shakespeare. Is the original text the manuscript he wrote? Or is it 
what the actors actually spoke when the plays were first performed ?U1 


Such problems occur throughout the field of textual criticism. We should always keep in mind 
what we are trying to reconstruct. Although we strive to recreate the autograph, the author's 
original writing, what we actually are working on is the archetype, the earliest common ancestor 
of all surviving copies. 


The Autograph 


"Autograph" is the accepted term for the original edition of a particular work, written or dictated 
by the author. It is the earliest copy from which all later copies are ultimately descended (note 
that it may not be the /atest copy from which the manuscripts descend). Thus in most instances 
it is what the textual critic would like to reconstruct (there are exceptions -- as, e.g., when an 
author later edits his work). This is not always possible, however; in many cases, all we can 
reconstruct is the archetype. 


It should be noted that not all documents have an autograph. As noted above; Shakespeare's 
plays probably don't, in a pure sense; there was no document that represented Shakespeare's 
"final draft." In the case of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde it is widely (though not universally) 
believed that Chaucer continued to make modifications to his manuscript even after the first 
copies had been made. Thus the autograph in that case was a moving target. There can also 
be "autographless" documents as a result of compilation. We see this with some commentaries, 
for instance. A father might write a commentary, leaving out the longer Biblical quotations, and 
hand it to a scribe to finish off. The scribe copies the text and inserts the Biblical quotations. So: 
The autograph of the commentary is the Father's original text, but the autograph of the 
quotations is Bible itself (or, in another way, the manuscript the copyist used to supply the 
quotations), and there is no actual autograph of the combined text. Nor is this complex process 
confined to commentaries; ancient histories often quoted sources verbatim at great length -- as 
Livy took over Polybius, or Josephus used the assorted sources at his disposal. Nor was it only 
ancient authors who did this; Holinshed and Shakespeare, e.g., both took large texts verbatim 
out of Hall. 
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By contrast, every extant manuscript -- of every writing ever made! -- traces back to an 
archetype. (Technically, this is true even of the original manuscript: It is its own archetype, and 
would be so treated in mathematical discussions of generations of copying.) 


The Archetype 


The archetype is the direct ancestor from which a particular group of copies is derived. For 
example, D@s! and Dabs2 are both copied from D/06 (Claromontanus), so D/06 is the 
archetype of the group D/06, Dabs!, Dabs2_ 


In most cases, of course, the archetype of a particular group is lost. We do not, e.g., have the 
archetype of Family 1 or Family 13, let alone such a vague thing as the Alexandrian Text 
(which may not even have an archetype; text-types are loose enough collections of readings 
that not all copies containing readings of the type may go back to a single original). For 
classical works, however, it is often possible to identify the archetype of some or all surviving 
copies. Arrian's Alexander, for instance, exists in about 40 copies. Every one of these has an 
obvious lacuna at the same point (in Book 8, the /ndike). It so happens, however, that the 
manuscript Vienna hist. gr. 4 happens to be missing a leaf which corresponds exactly with the 
lacuna. Thus it is apparent that this manuscript is the archetype of all surviving copies. 


There are instances where we can demonstrate the difference between autograph and 
archetype. An example is Chaucer's "Boece," derived from Boethius's Consolation of 
Philosophy. We have good knowledge of the Latin source, and also of French versions 
Chaucer consulted. Knowing that Chaucer rendered the Latin quite literally in most places, we 
can reconstruct his actual autograph with fair exactness. It can be shown that the archetype of 
the extant copies was simplified at many points. 


It is possible to speak of an archetype for the entire New Testament text. It does not absolutely 
follow that this archetype is the Autograph. Consider the following stemma: stemma: 
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with all surviving copies being descendants of D, E, F, and G. In this case, the autograph is A, 
but the archetype is C. All surviving manuscripts are derived directly from C, with A several 
removes further back. It is worth noting that all textual criticism can directly reconstruct is the 
archetype C; A is beyond our direct reach, and any difference between A and C can only be 
reconstructed by means of emendation. (For further background on this process, see the article 
on Classical Textual Criticism). 


Now it should be noted that we cannot construct the ancestry of any part of the New Testament 
in detail. But we can approximate it. Westcott and Hort, for instance, proposed the following 
sketch-stemma: 


Autograph 


Alexandrian Byzantine Western 
Text Lexc Text 


We should note, however, that we cannot by any means tell this stemma from the following: 


Autograph 
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x i 
‘ / 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| \ / | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Alexandrian Byzantine Western 
Text Text Text 


Indeed, Westcott and Hort suspected the existence of some copies before prior to the earliest 
recoverable text, as they marked a handful of primitive errors in their text. 


An additional complication is that the archetype of a particular New Testament work may differ 
recensionally from the autograph. This is perhaps best illustrated from the Pauline Epistles. At 
some very early point -- assuredly before the time of our earliest papyri -- most of Paul's letters 
were assembled into a collection. (Hebrews, of course, is an exception, and perhaps a few 
others such as the Pastorals. But most of the letters must have been collected by the mid- 
second century at the latest.) It is therefore perfectly possible -- perhaps even likely -- that this 
collection is the archetype, and that the individual letters are not even the source of the textual 
stream. So, e.g., Zuntz; on page 14 of The Text of the Epistles, he points out that Ignatius and 
Polycarp apparently knew a Pauline corpus, but the author of | Clement seemingly did not, and 
so concludes, "Thus A. D. +100 is a probable date for the collection and publication of the 
Corpus Paulinum; that is, forty or fifty years after the Epistles were written. Here then, as in the 
tradition of all ancient authors, ‘archetype’ and ‘original’ are not identical." 


Even if this is not the case, and the letters have individual archetypes, this does not mean that 
the archetype is a pure descendent of the autograph. Several documents are thought by at 
least some form critics to be composite. This is most evident in the case of 2 Corinthians, 
where many authorities believe that at least two letters have been used to produce the present 
document. Therefore, the earliest document entitled to the name "2 Corinthians" is not an 
autograph; it is the conflation we now have. Properly speaking, even if we could recover the 
complete texts of the component letters of 2 Corinthians, the portions not found in 2 Corinthians 
cannot be considered canonical. 


We see another clear case, and even more complicated, case in the Hebrew Bible, in 1 Samuel 
17-18, the story of David and Goliath and its aftermath. It will be obvious that two stories have 
been combined here: One in which David, Saul's courtier, volunteers to slay Goliath, the other 
in which David is unknown to Saul and comes out of nowhere to slay the giant and be taken on 
by Saul. The former story is a clear part of the continuous history of Saul; the latter is a folktale 
about David. 
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This is just literary analysis, but it has strong textual support: The Hebrew Bible has both stories 
-- but the Old Greek, as represented by Codex Vaticanus and others, has only the court history. 
Nor can this be credited simply to editorial work to eliminate doublets; the separation is too 
clean and clear. (Sorry, folks, but | study folklore, and it is.) Somehow, the Old Greek was taken 
from a copy of 1 Samuel into which the Hebrew folktale had never been incorporated. 


So what is the true autograph? If we consider the Hebrew version canonical, then we're 
reconstructing a version redacted after the initial draft found in LXX. 


We should note that it is not the task of the textual critic to disentangle the strands of 

2 Corinthians or any other such work. The task of the textual critic is to reconstruct the 
archetype. If we are fortunate, this will prove to be identical with the autograph -- or, at least, so 
close as makes no difference. But it does not matter in practice whether the autograph and 
archetype are nearly identical or wildly different. We reconstruct the earliest available text. To 
go beyond that is the task of a different sort of critic. The textual critic should simply be aware 
that the archetype may not be the autograph -- and also to consider how the existence, e.g., of 
a Pauline collection, might affect the readings of a particular letter. It is quite possible that 
certain letters were altered to fit an anthology, just as certain passages were adapted to fit the 
lectionary. 


Chances are that, in the New Testament, only Paul suffers from problem. The Acts and the 
Apocalypse, of course, were standalone documents, never incorparated into a corpus. The 
Catholic Epistles cannot have been assembled as a collection until quite late (this follows from 
their canonical history: 1 Peter and 1 John were universally acknowledged, but the other five 
were slow to achieve recognition, and became canonical in different areas at different times; 
note, for instance, that P’2 contains 1 and 2 Peter and Jude, with non-canonical materials, but 
not 1"John, even though that book was certainly regarded as canonical by the time P’2 was 
compiled, and Jude was still questionable). The gospels probably came together much earlier 
than the Catholic Epistles (clearly they were accepted as a collection by the third century, when 
P45 was written), but they also circulated widely as separate volumes. Thus, while a four-gospel 
collection may have exercised some influence, it was not the archetype. 


On the other hand, every part of the New Testament may have suffered from the "which copy" 
problem. This is most obvious in Paul: He dictated at least some, and probably most, of his 
letters. It's also widely believed that he kept copies of these letters. Note what happened here, 
because it's a situation actually analogous to the situation in Shakespeare outlined in the 
footnote: Paul dictated a rough draft. Unless two scribes took it down simultaneously (in which 
case those two scribes would doubtless produce slightly different transcriptions), someone 
would then have to produce a copy of that dictated text, either for circulation or for Paul's file 
copy. This second copy would doubtless be neater, and might well include some corrections of 
Paul's errors. So which one did Paul send out? We don't know, though we'd suspect it was the 
"fair copy" rather than the original "foul" edition. But which is the autograph? And which formed 
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the basis for the later canonical edition? There is no way to answer this. 


Other New Testament authors weren't sending out letters, but they were presenting copies to 
patrons. Would Luke really write a gospel, and give it away without keeping a copy? It seems 
most unlikely. But which of those first two copies became The Gospel? And could the different 
traditions have cross-contaminated? The answer is not obvious. But it likely /s important. 


We note incidentally that classical scholars actually have a notation for distinguishing archetype 
and autograph. The autograph is denoted by some symbol (e.g. the autograph of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales is sometimes given the symbol O), and the archetype by that symbol followed 
by a' (so the Canterbury Tales archetype was O', read -- at least in my circles -- as "O prime."). 
We also note that at least some scholars, both classical and NT, have not tried to go beyond 
the archetype (though they didn't really express it this way). Thus Lachmann tried to reconstruct 
"the text of the fourth century," as noted above, Westcott and Hort marked "primitive errors" -- 
readings where the original had been lost before the ancestors of all the main types. 


Footnotes 


1. In the case of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists, the question is even more 
complicated than these choices might make things appear. The relationship between original 
writing and original stage presentation could be extremely complex. The likely process of 
composition was as follows: Shakespeare would prepare a rough draft (the "foul papers"). This 
would certainly be full of corrections and revisions, and quite unusuable for production 
purposes. So someone -- perhaps Shakespeare himself, but perhaps not -- would produce a 
fair copy. The foul copy would go in some archive somewhere, in all its disorder. But the foul 
copy might be the last and only copy from Shakespeare's pen. (This is even more true of 
Shakespeare than of other Elizabethan dramatists, because there is evidence that his hand 
was hard to read.) 


And the fair copy, even if written by Shakespeare, probably wouldn't be useful for dramatic 
purposes. There is good evidence that Shakespeare's work was sorely lacking in stage 
directions, for instance. He also used some rather peculiar and confusing spellings. So 
someone would have to convert the fair copy to an official prompt book. This, in addition to 
adding stage directions and such, might involve levelling of dialect, cleaning up of unacceptable 
language -- and, in at least some instances, clarification of errors. This stage of the production 
would not be under Shakespeare's direct control; the producer off the play would be in charge. 
But Shakespeare would be available for consultation, and might well be responsible for the 
revised language of any changes. 


And it's thought that Shakespeare acted in at least some of his own plays, so he himself might 
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have been involved in the give-and-take! 


And this is before the play has even been put into production! After creation of the prompt book, 
additional changes might be made -- and, if the changes were cuts, the alterations might not 
appear in the prompt book. In addition, Shakespeare might not have much control over these; if 
the producer said, "we need to cut twenty minutes," he might be allowed to choose what was 
cut, but if a part called for an actor to do something he physically couldn't do (e.g., perhaps, 
jump a wall), then tough luck to the script. 


So the question of what we should reconstruct is very real. The foul papers, the only copy 
known to have been entirely by Shakespeare? (We should note that this copy often contains 
errors which the author clearly did not intend -- e.g., characters whose stage directions are 
identified by the wrong name, as the infamous use of "Oldcastle" for "Falstaff" on occasion in 
Henry IV Part |.) The fair copy, which -- if by Shakespeare -- would undoubtedly have contained 
some additional corrections by the author? The prompt book, which is not in Shakespeare's 
hand and may contain corrections he did not make -- but which also contains material he did 
suggest, and which will have the full stage directions and proper identifications of the 
speakers? Or the production version? 


And once we decide which to manuscript to target, we still have to sort through the materials. 
Some Shakespeare plays exist only in the printing of the so-called "First Folio" and editions 
taken from it. The plays in the folio are believed to derive from all sorts of sources, from 
Shakespeare's foul papers to the prompt book to editions produced by other printers. 


Other plays exist also in individual quarto volumes. Some of these are "good" quartos, taken 
from sources similar to the folio. Others as "bad" quartos, taken from the memories of authors 
who had performed the plays, often misremembered and often cut by the producers. Yet they 
are the only line of evidence outside the folio edition, and may represent a more advanced 
state of the script. 


Many other writings have suffered similar complications, and there is no reason to think 
Shakespeare, or the New Testament, is any way unique in this. The problem of what to 
reconstruct is very real. [back] 
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Contents: Introduction * Noteworthy Commentaries * Noteworthy Commentary Manuscripts 


Introduction 


Most manuscripts of the New Testament are straight-text manuscripts. The price of books 
being what it was, anything unnecessary was carefully eliminated, since additional text required 
more writing material and more scribal time. 


But while manuscripts with commentaries are not common, they are not rare, either. Many 
commentaries, such as those of Oecumenius (and his immitator the pseudo-Oecumenius) and 
Andreas of Ceesarea, were intimately linked to the Bible text. Anyone who wanted to read those 
commentaries would need the text at hand. Why not combine them in a single volume? 


The result is that some 20% of all New Testament manuscripts -- nearly 600 all told -- include 
some sort of regular commentary. Some contain commentaries from only one author (e.g. the 
dozens of manuscripts of the Apocalypse which also contain Andreas's commentary.) Others 
contain a catena, or chain commentary (from the Latin word for "chain, fetter"). Catena 
manuscripts contain comments from several sources linked into the text; hence the title. In 
addition, a number of manuscripts are fitted with commentaries which are not so closely 
associated with the text. An example is 1739, which has hundreds of comments from various 


sources in the margin. 


The earliest commentary manuscript is the uncial [E], while the most important textually (and 
one of the most important for its commentary) is 1739. 


Von Soden was of the opinion that commentary manuscripts formed a special class of 
manuscripts, and classified commentary manuscripts solely on the basis of the commentary, 
without examining the text. Maurice Robinson, based on his examination of manuscripts of 
John in the vicinity of the story of the Adulteress, agrees in part: "The interspersed type of 
commentary in my opinion should never be considered in the same ballpark as a 'continuous- 
text' MS, simply because it is not such, even if the complete biblical text can be extracted 
therefrom. Such interspersed commentaries also stem directly from their archetype in almost 
all copies, and the only item of text-critical importance is recovery of the archetype text of that 
commentator... ([e.g.] Theophylact, Euthymius Zigabenus, or Niketas), and the many MSS of 
such a commentator say nothing much beyond what the patristic archetype was, so thus they 
are not really 'NT' MSS even though counted as such in the list. 


"Commentary MSS in which the catena or commentary surrounds the biblical text are a 
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different matter, and these should be counted as continuous-text MSS. In fact some of this 
category were in unfinished state as | examined them on microfilm, and it was clear how the 
process operated: the biblical text was copied first in a centered portion of the page; the 
complete biblical book was finished; and only then was the catena or commentary added, often 
from another source MS in which the text reflected in the commentary often differed from that in 
the biblical text of the new MG...." 


Nonetheless, no detailed check has been performed on von Soden's thesis (Wisse, e.g., did not 
profile commentary manuscripts). 


Noteworthy Commentaries 


Although almost any Father could be consulted for a commentary manuscript, certain editions, 
such as those of Andreas and Oecumenius, became peculiarly linked with the Bible text. These 
text-plus-commentary manuscripts seem to have circulated in their own special editions. This, 
at least, was the view of Von Soden, who created several special symbols to for groups of 
commentary manuscripts. These include (some minor commentaries are omitted): 


e The Antiochene commentary on the Gospels. In Matthew and John, it was based on the 
work of Chrysostom; in Mark, on Victor of Antioch, and in Luke, on Titus of Bostra. Von 
Soden identified dozens of manuscripts of this type, which he symbolized by an A witha 
superscript number (e.g. AS is the uncial X). Noteworthy manuscripts of this group 
include #, X, 053, and 304. 

e Andreas the Presbyter's commentary on the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Symbolized by 
A®? (e.g. A*P1 is K22). Noteworthy manuscripts of this group include K, 36, 307, and 453. 

e Andreas of Ceesarea's commentary on the Apocalypse. In terms of frequency of use, 
probably the most widespread of the commentaries, found in perhaps a third of the 
Apocalypse manuscripts. Symbolized by Av (e.g. Av2 is 051). Noteworthy manuscripts of 
this group include 051, 052, 1°, 94, 2059, and several others. Associated with this (as the 
two were sometimes combined) is the commentary of Arethas; Von Soden's Ap”9 is 
2116. 

e The so-called "anonymous catena" on the Gospels, symbolized by Ct (e.g. by C1 is 
050). Von Soden separated this by books (Matthew, John, and Paul). Noteworthy 
manuscripts of this type include 050, 0141, and 304. 

e Zigabenus's commentaries on the Gospels (Z&) and Paul (Z*). This group does not 
contain any noteworthy manuscripts. 

e Theophylact's commentaries on the Gospels (©@£) and Paul (@%). Although both of these 
groups are large (over a hundred of the former and several dozen of the latter), few if any 
of the manuscripts of this type have received much critical attention. 

e Theodoret's commentary on Paul (@6). This group does not contain any noteworthy 
manuscripts. 
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John of Damascus's commentary on Paul. (I, i.e. |! is KAP). This group contains only two 
manuscripts: K22 and 2110. 

Cyril of Alexandrian's commentary on John (K'). This group does not contain any 
noteworthy manuscripts. 

Nicetas's commentaries on John (N!), Luke (N4), Matthew (NH), and Paul (N*). These 
groups do not contain any noteworthy manuscripts. 

Oecumenius's commentaries: 

o On the Praxapostolos (O, e.g. O” is 056); contains 056, 0142, 424, 441, and 442. 
This is actually the work of the pseudo-Oecumenius. 

o On the Apocalypse (O%, e.g. 0°81 is 2053); contains 2053, 2062. 

o On Paul (0%, e.g. O78 is 075); contains 075 and 1908 (though the marginalia of 
1908 are also associated with 1739). As noted, this work is believed to be 
pseudepigraphal. 

o On the Acts and Catholic Epistles (O7P). This group does not contain any 
noteworthy manuscripts. As noted, this work is believed to be pseudepigraphal. 

Oecumenius on the Acts and Catholic Epistles plus Theophylact in Paul (O®, e.g. 0@28 
is 103). The most noteworthy manuscript of this group is 103. 

Chrysostom on Paul (X, e.g. X2 is 0150). Noteworthy manuscripts of this type include 
0150, 0151, and 1962. 


Noteworthy Commentary Manuscripts 


Von Soden's detailed summary of commentary manuscripts is, of course, badly out of date. So 
at present we can only list which manuscripts have commentaries (Von Soden's decription of 
the commentary, where known, follows the manuscript name). Uncials with commentary 
include: 


Kap/018 (Andreas on Acts/Cath) and its near-sister 0151 (Chrysostom on Paul) 
[=] (Titus of Bostra on Luke) 

050 (Anonymous) 

051 (Andreas) 

052 (Andreas) 

053 (Antiochene) 

(055 -- commentary with only partial text) 

056 and its near-sister 0142 (both Oecumenius) 
075 (Oecumenius) 

0141 (Anonymous) 

0150 (Chrysostom) 

0151 (Chrysostom) 

0256. 
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Minuscules with commentary are too numerous to list, but in the Alands' list of manuscripts of 
Category Ill or higher, the following are commentary manuscripts: 


94 (Oecumenius, Andreas) 

103 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

(218) 

254 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

307 (Antiochene -- but 307 does not contain the Gospels!) 

441 (Oecumenius) 
( 
( 
( 


442 (Oecumenius) 

453 (Andreas on Acts/Cath) 

610 (Andreas on Acts/Cath), 
(621 (Oecumenius)) 

623 

720 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 
849 (Cyril of Alexandria) 

886 (Theophylact) 

911 (Oecumenius; Andreas) 
1424 

1506 (Theophylact) 

1523 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 
1524 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 
1678 (Theophylact, Andreas) 
(1739 -- not listed by the Alands) 
1842 (Oecumenius) 

1844 (Oecumenius) 

1908 (Oecumenius) 

1910 (Oecumenius) 

1942 (Chrysostom) 

1962 (Chrysostom) 

2053 (Oecumenius) 

2062 (Oecumenius) 

2110 (Antiochene) 

2197 (Theophylact) 

2351 

2596 

2812 


mamma 
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The following is excerpted from The New Testament in the Original Greek according to the 
Byzantine/Majority Textform, © 1991, Original Word Publishers, Inc., Atlanta, GA. Posted on 
this web site by permission of the authors and the copyright holder. 


(Note: This web page is derived from a scan of the original Introduction, not the actual text data, 
and may concern errors of scanning. If you find an error, let me know.) 
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1991 


Contents: 


e Introduction 


e The Approximation of the Byzantine/Majority Textform 
e A Case for Byzantine Priority 

e Hort's Basic Contentions 

e A Rebuttal of Hortian Logic 

e Addressing Current Objections to Byzantine Priority 


e Fallacies of Some Claimants of the "Majority Text" Position 
e Footnotes 


INTRODUCTION 


It is an awesome task to attempt to present the Greek New Testament in its greatest possible 
integrity. Faithful scribes through the centuries have labored to preserve and transmit the written 
Word as originally given by inspiration of God. Building upon this tradition, the textual critic 
seeks not to produce a merely "good" text, nor even an "adequate" text, but instead to establish 
as nearly as possible the precise form of the written Word as originally revealed. 


The discussion which follows provides evidence to support the hypothesis that the Byzantine 
Textform more closely represents the original autographs than any other texttype. It is the 
opinion of the present editors that this text, as currently printed, reflects the closest 
approximation yet produced to a true Byzantine-Text edition of the Greek New Testament. 


The present Byzantine/Majority Text was jointly edited and refined by Maurice A. Robinson and 
William G. Pierpont during the period 1976-1991. The primary textual apparatuses utilized in the 
preparation of this edition were those of Hermann Freiherr von Soden and Herman C. 
Hoskier.[1] These same apparatuses were utilized by Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad in 
their "Majority Text" edition of the Greek New Testament.[2] 


Although the present text parallels that of Hodges-Farstad, there are significant differences in 
the texts since they were constructed on the basis of different principles. Textual distinctions 
from Hodges-Farstad are due either to their particular interpretation of identical data, their use 
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or rejection of additional data, or because some items in the difficult-to-read Von Soden 
apparatus were neglected or misinterpreted by them. Minor differences are most noticeable 
where closely-divided Byzantine readings appear sporadically from Matthew through Jude 
(marked "MPt" in the Hodges-Farstad apparatus). Many of these divided readings appear in 
brackets [ ] in this edition when simple omission or inclusion is indicated (see further on this 
matter, pp. [xlix-l]). 


Major differences from the text of Hodges-Farstad appear in John 7:53-8:11 (the "Pericope 
Adultera"), as well as in the entire book of the Revelation. These significant variations derive 
from the Hodges-Farstad stemmatic approach[3] in those two portions of Scripture, which 
closely followed the stemmatic approaches of Von Soden and Herman C. Hoskier. The present 
edition does not utilize stemmatics anywhere in regard to the sacred text. Instead, the editors 
have followed the critical canons of John W. Burgon throughout the entire Greek New 
Testament.[4] 


The present edition attempts to recreate an acceptable and exclusively Byzantine text for the 
Pericope Adultera, as evidenced among the typical Byzantine manuscripts, most of which 
contain that passage without question. To accomplish this task, Von Soden's stemmatic data for 
the Pericope Adultera was converted into numerical equivalents (percentages). Von Soden in 
that portion of the text provided only basic stemmatic evidence rather than his normal K-group 
data (K = kown = Byzantine Textform). To edit this passage, the evidence of the Von Soden 
apparatus and introduction has been carefully compared with that of other critical editions, 
including the current and generally accurate Nestle-Aland 26th edition. The Appendix to this 
volume presents the various forms of the Pericope Adultera, both as they appear in manuscript 
groupings as well as in various editions of the Greek New Testament. 


For the book of the Revelation, the present editors have constructed a working "Byzantine Text" 
from the full collation data of Herman C. Hoskier. In the Revelation there is no single 
representative "Byzantine/Majority Textform" such as exists in the rest of the New Testament; 
rather, two major and complementary textual traditions exist, each supported by an 
approximately equal number of manuscripts. One tradition is termed the "An" text (named for 
the church father Andreas, whose commentary accompanies most manuscripts of this type); the 
other tradition (the remaining large group of manuscripts) is called the "Q" text. 


Where the "An" and "Q" groups agree, a true "Byzantine/Majority" consensus text exists. Where 
they disagree, however, a working text has been reconstructed on the basis of acceptable 
external and internal standards of New Testament textual criticism, following the basic criteria of 
John W. Burgon and Ernest C. Colwell rather than the stemmatic approach of Hodges-Farstad. 
(Colwell suggested a 70% agreement as sufficient to establish a texttype relationship; the 
present text places all readings with 70%+ support as clearly "Byzantine" in the Revelation, 
whereas the Hodges-Farstad approach favors some stemmatically-determined readings which 
possess only 20-30% support).[5] Although Robinson in 1977 developed a strictly numerical 
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"majority-consensus" text of Revelation for dissertation research purposes, the text since that 
time has been carefully and extensively revised by the present editors on more thoroughly 
Burgonian principles. The present edition reflects the latest and most complete revision of that 
text. 


The Approximation of the 
Byzantine/ Majority Textform 


For over four-fifths of the New Testament, the Greek text is considered 100% certain, 
regardless of which texttype might be favored by any critic.[6] This undisputed bulk of the text 
reflects a common pre-existing archetype (the autograph), which has universal critical 
acceptance. In the remaining one-fifth of the Greek New Testament, the Byzantine/Majority 
Textform represents the pattern of readings found in the Greek manuscripts predominating 
during the 1000-year Byzantine era. Early printed editions of the Greek New Testament reflect a 
general agreement with the Byzantine-era manuscripts upon which they were based. Such 
manuscripts and early printed editions are commonly termed "Textus Receptus" or "Received 
Text" documents, based upon the term applied to the Elzevir 1624 printed Greek edition. Other 
editions commonly termed "Textus Receptus" include the editions of Erasmus 1516, Stephens 
1550, and Beza 1598. George Ricker Berry has correctly noted that "in the main they are one 
and the same; and [any] of them may be referred to as the Textus Receptus."[7] 


All these early printed Greek New Testaments closely paralleled (but were not identical with) the 
text which underlies the English-language King James or Authorized Version of 1611. That 
version was based closely upon the Greek text of Beza 1598, which differed but little from its 
Textus Receptus predecessors or from the derived text of the few Byzantine manuscripts upon 
which those editions were based. Nevertheless, neither the early English translations nor the 
early printed Greek New Testaments reflected a perfect agreement with the predominant 
Byzantine/Majority Textform, since no single manuscript or small group of manuscripts is 100% 
identical with the aggregate form of that text. 


Most of the significant translatable differences between the early Textus Receptus editions and 
the Byzantine/Majority Textform are clearly presented in the English-language "M-text" 
footnotes appended to most editions of the New King James Version, published by Thomas 
Nelson Co. Those M-notes, however, are tied to the Hodges-Farstad Majority Text and do not 
always coincide with the present Byzantine/Majority Textform edition.[8] 


There are approximately 1500 differences between any Receptus edition and either the present 
text or that of Hodges-Farstad. Nevertheless, all printed Receptus texts do approximate the 
Byzantine Textform closely enough (around 98% agreement) to allow a near-identity of reading 
between any Receptus edition and the majority of all manuscripts. Due to the greater quantity of 
manuscript evidence presently available, however, no one today should choose to remain 
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bound to any early printed Greek text based upon a relative handful of manuscripts. The 
bibliographical resources listed at the end of this edition provide additional information regarding 
these and other matters of text-critical history. 


A Case for Byzantine Priority 


The "Byzantine" Textform (otherwise called the "Majority" or "Traditional Text") predominated 
throughout the greatest period of manual copying of Greek New Testament manuscripts -- a 
span of over 1000 years (ca. AD 350 to AD 1516). It was without question the dominant text 
used both liturgically and popularly by the Greek-speaking Christian community. Most Greek 
manuscripts in existence today reflect this Byzantine Textform, whether appearing in normal 
continuous-text style[9] or specially arranged in lectionary format for liturgical use. Of over 5000 
total continuous-text and lectionary manuscripts, 90% or more contain a basically Byzantine 
Textform.[10] 


This statistical fact has led some simply to refer to this Textform as the "Majority Text." This 
misnomer, however, gives a false impression regarding the amount of agreement to be found 
among Byzantine manuscripts where places of variation occur. No two Byzantine-era 
manuscripts are exactly alike, and there are a good number of places where the testimony of 
the Byzantine-era manuscripts is substantially divided. In such places, the archetypical 
"Byzantine Textform" must be established from principles other than that of "number" alone. 


An important consideration is that, except for a few small "family" relationships which have been 
established, the bulk of the Byzantine-era documents are not closely-related in any genealogical 
sense.[11] A presumption, therefore, is toward their relative independence from each other 
rather than their dependence upon one another. This makes the Byzantine majority of 
manuscripts highly individualistic witnesses which cannot be summarily lumped together as one 
"mere" texttype, to be played off against other competing texttypes. This relative autonomy has 
great significance, as will be explained. 


The Byzantine/Majority Textform is not the text found in most modern critical editions, such as 
those published by the United Bible Societies or the various Nestle editions.[12] Byzantine 
readings, however, are often cited in the apparatus notes to those editions. The critical Greek 
editions favor a predominantly "Alexandrian" text, deriving primarily from early vellum and 
papyrus documents having an Egyptian origin -- a clear minority of manuscripts in any case. It 
should be remembered that most of the variant readings pertaining to one or another texttype 
are trivial or non-translatable, and are not readily apparent in English translation (significant 
translatable differences are discussed above). 


Not all early manuscripts, however, favor the Alexandrian text, and few are purely Alexandrian 
in character. Many early papyri reflect mixture with a more "Western" type of text; but few (if 
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any) scholars today favor the "Western" readings found in such manuscripts. Such rejection, 
although well-founded, is basically subjective. On a similar basis, the early date and certain 
"oreferred" readings currently cause the minority Alexandrian manuscripts to be favored by 
critics over against those comprising the Byzantine/Majority Textform. 


Many scholars, particularly those from within the "Evangelical" camp, have begun to re-evaluate 
and give credence to the authenticity-claims for the Byzantine Textform, as opposed to the 
textual preferences of the past century and a half. The Alexandrian-based critical texts reflect 
the diverse textual theories held by various critics: a preference for early witnesses (as 
espoused by Lachmann, Tregelles or Aland); a partiality for a favorite document (as 
demonstrated by Tischendorf or Westcott and Hort); a "reasoned" eclectic approach (as 
advocated by Metzger and Fee); and a "rigorous" eclectic approach (as argued for by Kilpatrick 
and Elliott). The weakness of each of these positions is the subjective preference for either a 
specific manuscript and its textual allies, for a small group of early manuscripts, and/or for 
certain types of "internal evidence" regarding a reading's length, difficulty, style, or contextual 
considerations. 


Hort's Basic Contentions 


In contrast, the "Byzantine-priority" position simply urges, as a primary consideration, a return to 
external evidence following the sound principles of John W. Burgon and in agreement with an 
initial objective principle of F. J. A. Hort. Hort wrote in his "Introduction" volume that 


A theoretical presumption indeed remains that a majority of extant documents is 
more likely to represent a majority of ancestral documents at each stage of 
transmission than vice versa.[13] 


Yet Hort immediately proclaimed that this objective principle (which would favor 
"Byzantine/Majority-priority") was too weak in itself to stand "against the smallest tangible 
evidence of other kinds." Hort's supporting evidence in favor of an Alexandrian priority, however, 
was deficient, and many of those who today favor an Alexandrian-based text have rejected 
certain of Hort's main principles. Hort, however, made it clear that, were his foundation-pillars to 
be overthrown, his theory would crumble. In such a case, a return to his initial "theoretical 
presumption" would appear to become the only logical position for textual scholars to hold, 
namely, that "a majority of extant documents is more likely to represent a majority of ancestral 
documents." The Byzantine Textform, therefore, would hold a strong claim toward autograph 
authenticity. 


The main pillars of Hort's theory are presented here in their most logical sequence: 


e The argument from genealogy. This hypothesis claims that all manuscripts of a texttype -- 
no matter how numerous -- have descended from a single archetype (parental ancestor) 
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of that texttype. One therefore need consider only the archetype form, which becomes 
but a single witness in competition with the remaining archetypical "single-witnesses" of 
other texttypes. This argument -- established from a hypothetical stemmatic diagram -- 
effectively eliminated, in Hort's view, the "problem" of the Byzantine Textform's 
overwhelming numerical superiority. 

e Widespread conflation (the combining of readings from two or more source documents) 
was Claimed to have prevailed among Byzantine-era manuscripts, but was claimed not to 
occur in early Alexandrian or Western documents. This argument supposedly showed the 
Byzantine Textform to be "late," having been created by combining readings of the "early" 
Western and Alexandrian texttypes. Hort provided a mere eight examples to 
"demonstrate" this point, and then proclaimed this state of affairs "never" to be reversed. 

e Hort claimed a total absence of "distinctively Byzantine" readings from manuscripts, 
versions, and Church Fathers before the mid-fourth century AD. Hort considered this 
argument to "prove" that readings found exclusively in later Byzantine manuscripts had 
no known early support and therefore absolutely could not have existed prior to AD 350. 
Hort was extremely adamant on this point. 

e The origin of the Byzantine Textform was alleged to be the result of an authorized 
revision in the fourth century. Hort used this argument to demonstrate how the Byzantine 
Textform could have been a "later" development, yet suddenly overwhelm the entire 
Greek-speaking church from AD 350 onward. 

e The assumed internal "inferiority" of Byzantine readings as opposed to the "better" 
readings found in the early manuscripts was strongly pressed by Hort. This argument, 
though obviously subjective, nevertheless further reduced whatever value remained of 
the Byzantine Textform in the eyes of many critics. 

e While the final item is subjective and basically prejudicial, the other arguments at least 
appear to present a convincing aura of objectivity. Had [???] case not seemed so solidly 
secured, his text might have been more seriously scrutinized and questioned. Yet, in 
truth, all of Hort's main points were subjectively-based and were deliberately contrived to 
overthrow the Byzantine-priority hypothesis.[1 4] 


Nevertheless, most modern scholars, while rejecting Hort's main principles, continue to favor his 
conclusions regarding the "original" Alexandrian-based text and the supposed inferiority of the 
"later" Byzantine/Majority Textform. This academic anomaly derives from holding a conclusion 
based upon no solid theory of textual transmission-history. 


A Rebuttal of Hortian Logic 


In response to Hort's five "pillars," modern scholarship can declare the following counter- 
arguments: 


1. The genealogical argument was never actually applied to the New Testament text by 
Hort, and in fact has never been so applied by anyone. As Colwell noted, Hort utilized this 
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principle solely to "depose the Textus Receptus," and not to establish a line of descent. 
His "stemmatic diagram" was itself a pure fabrication.[15] 

2. Even though a hypothetical stemma might "demonstrate" that "a majority of extant 
documents" may only have descended from the text of a single archetype (one branch on 
the genealogical "tree"), Hort was not able to establish that the Byzantine majority of 
manuscripts were genealogically dependent (and therefore belonged to a single branch 
of the stemma). Nor could he disallow that the essential archetype of the Byzantine 
Textform might not in fact be the autograph text itself rather than a later branch of the 
stemma. The virtual independence of the Byzantine-era manuscripts (as mentioned 
earlier) alone suffices to refute Hort's genealogical claim regarding the entire 
Byzantine/Majority Textform. Further discussion of this point will follow. 

3. Conflation is not exclusive to the Byzantine-era manuscripts; the scribes of Alexandrian 
and Western manuscripts conflate as much or more than what has been imputed to 
Byzantine-era scribal habits.[16] (Hort argued that only the Byzantine manuscripts 
practiced conflation, and that manuscripts of supposedly "earlier" texttypes never 
followed this practice). 

4. Over 150 "distinctively Byzantine" readings have been found in papyrus manuscripts 
predating AD 350, even though totally unattested by versions and Fathers.[17] (Hort 
emphatically maintained that, were this principle overthrown, his entire hypothesis would 
have been demolished). 

5. There never has been a shred of evidence that an "authorized revision" of the Greek New 
Testament text ever occurred, and the Greek church itself has never claimed such. (Hort 
maintained that, apart from such formally-authorized revision, there would be no way 
possible to explain the rise and dominance of the Byzantine Textform).[18] 


Many Byzantine readings have been strongly defended by non-partisans on internal grounds; in 
fact, all Greek New Testament editions since Westcott-Hort have increasingly adopted 
Byzantine readings to replace those advocated by Westcott and Hort. 


Despite the inherent subjectivity of this approach, Byzantine-priority advocates maintain that a 
successful internal-evidence case can be made for nearly every Byzantine reading over against 
the Western, Caesarean, and Alexandrian readings.[19] (Hort claimed that every purely 
Byzantine reading was "inferior" on all sound principles of internal evidence). 


Hort adamantly maintained that the concurrence of all five points was essential to the 
establishment of an Alexandrian-preference theory. His modern successors have retreated from 
all these points into a position which in essence favors only the external age of documents, their 
particular texttype, and/or the internal quality of the readings they contain. Unlike Hort, however, 
the modern critics fail to offer a systematic history of textual transmission which satisfactorily 
explains the phenomenon of the Byzantine Textform. Hort at least postulated a deliberate 
authorized revision as a possible explanation for the later Byzantine predominance. Yet today, 
the supposed rise and overwhelming dominance of the Byzantine Textform out of the presumed 
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primordial Western and Alexandrian texttypes is accounted for merely as the result of a lengthy, 
vague "process." But, as Hodges has cogently pointed out, 


No one has yet explained how a long, slow process spread out over many 
centuries as well as over a wide geographical area, and involving a multitude of 
copyists, who often knew nothing of the state of the text outside of their own 
monasteries or scriptoria, could achieve this widespread uniformity out of the 
diversity presented by the earlier [Western and Alexandrian] forms of text.... An 
unguided process achieving relative stability and uniformity in the diversified 
textual, historical, and cultural circumstances in which the New Testament was 
copied, imposes impossible strains on our imagination.[20] 


This consideration should again force the scholars who forsake Hort to do as Colwell 
suggested; namely, to come up with a better reconstruction of the history of the transmission of 
the New Testament text which offers a credible explanation for the utter dominance of the 
Byzantine/Majority Textform.[21] A "process" view is not necessarily wrong[22] -- only the 
insistence that the process begin with the Alexandrian and Western texttypes rather than the 
Byzantine Textform. In light of the preceding discussion, it would appear that "process" 
advocates are forced to return to Hort's initial presumption regarding "a majority of extant 
documents," and acknowledge that the Byzantine/Majority Textform indeed has a strong (if not 
the best) claim to reflect the original text. 


Addressing Current Objections to Byzantine 
Priority 


No one should deny that a case for the Byzantine Textform can be strongly advocated. 
Nevertheless, certain objections are presented by those who oppose this Textform, and some of 
these need to be briefly addressed. 


The Allegation of No Early Byzantine Manuscripts 


The most common criticism concerns the fact that there are in existence no manuscripts of the 
Byzantine Textform earlier than AD 400. At first glance, this appears to be a formidable 
objection, and indeed unanswerable in view of the absence of the hard data required for 
refutation. A defense which provides sound reasons for this situation, however, can be 
effectively made. 


First of all, the extant early manuscript evidence we possess all apparently stems from the 
Egyptian region, and reflects the mixed types of text prevalent in that area during the second 
century. Indeed, had it not been for the fortuitous discovery of P75 (ca. AD 175) in 1955, we 
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today would have no certain evidence that manuscripts which were predominantly Alexandrian 
in character predated the great uncial codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus (ca. AD 350) -- only a 
hypothesis. That hypothesis would be called into serious question by the remaining papyri, each 
of which possesses a good degree of "mixture" between Alexandrian and Western readings 
(with some "distinctively Byzantine" readings thrown in for good measure). Any bold assertion 
that the point is settled, since no predominantly Byzantine manuscripts of the second century 
have yet been recovered, certainly seems to beg the question from an argument based on 
silence. 


Secondly, the overall presence of Western + Alexandrian "mixture" in the known papyri from 
Egypt indicates a far more complex textual situation in that region than might have been 
imagined for the Greek-speaking Eastern portion of the Empire. The local situation of Egypt 
would thus not be the most appropriate for preserving a more "general" text -- a text which had 
its origin and its essence above and beyond any purely "local" or regional texts.[23] The 
complexity of the text in the Egyptian papyri is strongly paralleled among the Old Latin 
manuscripts which predominated in the Western portion of the Empire -- thoroughly "mixed" 
manuscripts possessing "African" and "European" readings which reflected no common 
archetype in their "uncontrolled" state. 


Thirdly, in postulating a reconstruction of the history of textual transmission which favors the 
Byzantine-priority hypothesis, it is not at all necessary that a Byzantine manuscript be expected 
or produced from these earliest centuries. In fact, a "pure" Byzantine text may have almost 
vanished in certain locales shortly after the completion of the autograph form of the canonical 
books, especially among non-church manuscripts in areas relatively distant from their original 
source.[24] Such a puzzling and paradoxical notion stems from the knowledge of the 
uncontrolled "popular" nature of some localized textual transmission (evidenced by many 
surviving papyri) as practiced during the first few centuries and the status of the church at that 
time as a persecuted entity. It appears that when the early copies of the autographs arrived in 
regions distant from their sources there must have been less constraint against altering their 
wording in such locales.[25] "Popular" alterations and regional "corrections" would combine in a 
continual process of scribal corruption and resultant mixture of texts. This process would occur 
as scribally-altered manuscripts were later cross-corrected from other "popular" manuscripts 
possessing differing readings -- whether intentionally (with good motives) by the orthodox, or 
accidentally .[26] 


Thus, in some localities during this early period, there arose "uncontrolled" and "popular" types 
of copies, which were apparently widely distributed in those areas. Pious attempts to "correct" 
some of the aberrations intensified the problem as time went on. This situation was further 
complicated by the increasing persecution against the church, which effectively cut off certain 
controlling and correcting factors. This reconstruction of the history of textual transmission 
seems to be demanded in view of the confusion evidenced by the early surviving Greek papyrus 
and uncial manuscripts, both in their originally-copied text and in the various attempts to re-edit 
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and "correct" them into a more satisfactory product. 


Although oral recollection and liturgical repetition of biblical texts could serve as a stabilizing 
factor for the Greek New Testament text, neither of these "Unwritten standards" would be 
foolproof. Only a well-preserved written standard could serve to secure and safeguard a correct 
and reliable "original text." 


Had there been no original "common archetype" (the autographs), this uncontrolled process 
would have produced much the same result among the Greek manuscripts as found among the 
Old Latin -- a veritable hodgepodge of readings created by individualist scribes ("translators" as 
regards the Old Latin), with no characteristically-prevailing "majority" text, whether Byzantine or 
any other.[27] Such indeed was the situation when Jerome was commissioned to make sense 
out of the Old Latin in order to create a "standard text" for the Latin-speaking Church. 


Jerome's revision was absolutely necessary to unify the Latin tradition. Apart from a similar 
"Byzantine revision" (of which there is no historical evidence), the Byzantine Textform 
dominance cannot be satisfactorily explained by those who reject its possible "autograph 
archetype" status. Nor can appeal to a simplistic "process" hypothesis solve the problem. 


An unrestricted "process" would lead only to greater mixture and less and less unity of text, 

such as had occurred with the Old Latin manuscripts. Only a common pre-existing archetype 
will permit order ever to come out of chaos. Even that possibility depends upon both the process 
of time and sufficient scribal concern for the text being copied so that other manuscripts beyond 
the current exemplar (master copy) would be regularly consulted for corrective purposes. 


The original Byzantine Textform must have rapidly degenerated into the various uncontrolled 
popular texts which prevailed in certain times and localities, due to the events and 
circumstances which surrounded manuscript copying during the first three centuries. These 
"popular" texts, in the normal process of copying and re-copying (with scribal "improvements" 
and blunders coupled with cross-correction changes from other exemplars), eventually would 
have developed into the distinctive "local text" forms which centered around various 
metropolitan regions. These in effect became the birthplaces of various "texttypes" -- some now 
probably lost to history, since they prevailed in regions where the climate was too damp to allow 
a preservation of such manuscripts. Of those locally-preserved texttypes, we find in manuscripts 
of the present day those minority groups which we term the Western, Alexandrian, and 
Caesarean (the Byzantine Textform is specifically excluded from the enumeration of local texts 
under the present hypothesis since it represents the original Textform from which all the others 
derived). 


All this occurred during the period of greatest persecution for the early church. It is 
understandable, given these circumstances, that the preservation of the precise "autograph 
form" of the text by common scribes did not always have the highest priority. The rise of local 
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text forms was the best possible result that could have been expected in some locales. Local 
text forms would arise only as a side effect of the deposition of certain "popular" texts in a given 
locality, regardless of their genealogical derivation. 


Once the status of the churches had become sanctioned under Constantine, however, the 
predominantly "local" nature of the church was permanently altered. Official sanction 
engendered wider communication between the churches, including regional and Empire-wide 
councils. Greater communication meant wider travel and exchange of manuscripts among both 
the churches and individual Christians. It was only natural that cross-comparison and correction 
of one manuscript by another should then proceed on a numerical and geographical scale far 
greater than ever before. 


The result of this spontaneous "improvement" of manuscripts through cross-correction would 
not manifest itself immediately. Over the process of time, however, all manuscripts would slowly 
but inexorably tend toward a common and universally-shared text -- a text with its own 
subgroups and minor differences among the manuscripts, but a text which was basically unitary 
in form and content, though not itself an ingrown "local text" nor identical with any single local 
text.[28] This "universal text" could only be one which would approach the common archetype 
which lay behind all the local text forms. For the Greek manuscripts, that archetype could only 
be the autograph form itself. 


Scribal "creativity" formed no part of this "autograph restoration" process; readings created by 
individual scribes would be effectively weeded out during the next copying generation or soon 
thereafter by cross-correction. The vast amount of "singular readings" obviously created by 
scribes, aS seen in our existing manuscripts, amply illustrates the fact of the relative 
nonproliferation of unique scribal alterations. 


The result inevitably arrived at would be a continually-improving, self-consistent Textform, 
refined and restored, preserved (as would be expected) in an increasing number of manuscripts 
which slowly would overcome the influence of "local texts" and finally become the dominant text 
of the Greek-speaking world. This explains both the origin and dominance of the 
Byzantine/Majority Textform. 


This reconstruction adequately explains why no early Byzantine manuscripts appear among our 
existing documents, as well as the phenomenon of the Byzantine Textform. It has offered a 
plausible reconstruction which requires no extreme theological "leaps of faith," nor a general 
assignment of blame to "heretics" for non-Byzantine texttypes or readings. Nor are any "wild" 
speculations presented which strain the sensibilities of the inquirer. A sound, rational approach 
which accounts for all the phenomena and offers a reconstruction of the history of textual 
transmission is all that is demanded for any text-critical hypothesis. It is the opinion of the 
editors that these criteria have begun to be fulfilled in the presentation and advocacy of the 
present Textform so as to overcome a predominant objection that has been urged against a 
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Byzantine-priority hypothesis.[29] 


No "Distinctively-Byzantine" Text in Early Fathers 


The first orthodox Father who consistently cites a Byzantine type of text is John Chrysostom 
(d.407). The earliest Church Father who is acknowledged to have used a Byzantine type of text 
is Asterius, a heretic who died in AD 341. Early Fathers quoted a "mixed bag" of Alexandrian, 
Western, and commonly shared readings with the Byzantine text. Hort claimed that "distinctively 
Byzantine" readings were not found in the early Fathers; hence, such readings did not exist. 


However, the presence of "distinctively Byzantine" readings in the early papyri amply 
demonstrates that the component elements of the Byzantine Textform may well have been 
known to these early Fathers. Of course, had they utilized such readings they would no longer 
be "distinctively Byzantine" according to Hort's definition (i.e., possessing no support in the 
Fathers or versions before AD 350); thus the "circle of Byzantine exclusion" would have been 
pushed back further. Point three below looks toward another possible explanation of these 
phenomena. 


lt may be readily affirmed that the same phenomena which resulted in the absence of early 
Byzantine manuscripts would also affect the texts available to the Church Fathers in their 
various locales. It becomes no surprise to find the "popular" or local readings predominating 
among the early Fathers. This explains only a portion of the problem, however. 


First, the supposed "text of a Father" is based upon a gratuitous assumption: namely, that a 
Father in any single locale or at any particular time used one and only one manuscript. In fact, a 
Father may have switched manuscripts daily in some cases. This possibility alone precludes 
any suggestion that "the" text used by a Father can indeed be reconstructed with confidence. 
Certainly, while a Father was in a single location, most manuscripts available to him in that 
region would reflect the local text of the area; but what if now and then another manuscript from 
a different region came his way? It becomes no surprise to find that some Fathers possess a 
text that is "mixed" in a significant degree. The fact is, we can only determine which readings a 
Father may have quoted at certain times in his works; the actual text of the manuscript(s) he 
may have used remains an open question. 


Secondly, Fathers often paraphrase, quote faultily from memory, or deliberately alter a quotation 
to make a point. Unless a Father states unambiguously that he is actually quoting a manuscript 
(which cases are in the minority), one cannot be certain that the Father was reproducing a text 
that lay before him. The goal of the Fathers was theological rather than primarily text-critical, 
and they often altered readings which did not fit their dogmatic purposes (e.g., John 1:13). 


Thirdly -- and most importantly -- the common practice among patristic scholars is to dismiss 
distinctively Byzantine readings found in the writings of the Fathers unless the Father expressly 
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comments on the significance of the Byzantine reading. This is due to their hypothesis that the 
scribes (who also copied the works of the Fathers as well as the New Testament manuscripts) 
would habitually and deliberately tend to alter the scriptural quotations of the Fathers into those 
with which they were familiar, namely, the Byzantine readings. This argument is similar to that 
made against the Byzantine manuscripts in regard to scribal "harmonization." Scribes are 
assumed to have a "tendency" to alter the text of a manuscript they are copying into that with 
which they are more familiar, whether from personal memorization, liturgical usage, "easier" 
synonyms, or the like. However, this "harmonizing" or "easier/more familiar" principle was not a 
major factor among Byzantine-era scribes as seen reflected in scribal habits among the New 
Testament documents themselves; nor is it likely that any different copying policy was applied 
with regard to the text of the Fathers. The simplest refutation of such a supposition is that, were 
widespread Byzantine alteration a fact, it becomes incredible that the scribes would have left so 
many obvious and sensitive places utterly untouched. 


Byzantine-era scribes as a whole were less inclined to gratuitously alter the text before them 
than simply to perform their given duty. It was the earlier scribes in some locales who, during 
the uncontrolled "popular" era of persecution and the initial years of Imperial "freedom," felt 
more at liberty to deal with the text as they saw fit.[SO] 


This suggests the contrary hypothesis: namely, that patristic readings which are non-Byzantine 
and not expressly commented on by the early Fathers might be questioned. But this perspective 
need not be pressed. If the Byzantine readings now summarily dismissed in the early Fathers 
were legitimately included, the Fathers’ overall text would be seen as more "Byzantine" than 
current scholarly opinion claims. This was Burgon's original contention, which was dismissed 
out of hand, due to his use of "uncritical" editions of the Fathers. Current "critical" editions of the 
Fathers, however, follow the above-mentioned practice of eliminating distinctive Byzantine 
readings where unconfirmed by direct comment. Were this not so, the text of the Fathers would 
be recognized as far more Byzantine than current opinion allows. 


The Circumstance of Dually-Aligned Readings 


Another problem which arises when dealing with the text of the Fathers as well as with 
Alexandrian and Western manuscripts in general is that of the "Hortian blinders" which have 
been so skillfully applied to the eyes of modern critics.[31] 


The textual blind spot occurs in regard to certain dually-aligned readings (i.e., readings 
supported by both Alexandrian and Byzantine manuscripts or by both Western and Byzantine 
manuscripts). Those readings which are supported by a Byzantine-Alexandrian combination are 
termed "Alexandrian," and are considered to have been "later" incorporated into the emerging 
Byzantine text. Likewise, readings supported by a Byzantine-Western combination are 
considered solely "Western," later adopted by the Byzantine-era scribes The unprejudiced mind 
can readily see how seriously this approach begs the entire question. From the present 
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perspective, the Byzantine-Alexandrian and Byzantine-Western alignments are merely those 
autograph readings of the Byzantine Textform from which the Alexandrian or Western 
manuscripts did not deviate -- a very different picture. 


Thus, the Alexandrian manuscripts are themselves far more "Byzantine" than they have been 
given credit for, if only their readings are first considered from a Byzantine-priority perspective. 
Likewise, the Western manuscripts also are far more "Byzantine" than has been claimed, if 
viewed from the Byzantine-priority standpoint. Researchers simply must not beg the question by 
assuming the point to be proven, but must fairly place themselves in the midst of opposing 
hypotheses in order to gain a proper perspective of each view. 


When this principle is applied to the readings found in the Fathers, the result will appear striking. 
Many dually-aligned Alexandrian or Western readings which "typify" and categorize the text of 
various Fathers will suddenly be seen to have been Byzantine all along -- reclassified only 
because the Byzantine alignment with such readings was ignored, in accordance with a theory 
requiring the removal of anything "Byzantine" which happened to concur with other "earlier" 
texttypes. By default, the only remaining "Byzantine" readings in the early Fathers are those 
classified as "distinctive" by Hort, and many of these are summarily dismissed as scribal 
accommodation to the later dominant text if no express comment is made regarding them. It is 
thus no wonder that the prevailing opinion concerning the text of the Fathers clashes so 
severely with Burgon's claims that a far greater number of Patristic readings were essentially 
Byzantine. 


The Patristic evidence, therefore, requires a full and complete reinvestigation from within the 
Byzantine-priority perspective to see whether any statistical change might occur. It is also 
important to note that the "writing theologian" Fathers of the fifth century from the Eastern 
(Greek-speaking) portion of the Empire already had in hand what appears to be a basically 
Byzantine text. One is hard pressed to explain where this text came from so quickly if no 
Byzantine revision occurred. The present reconstruction of the history of transmission would 
satisfactorily account for the presence of a thoroughly Byzantine Textform in the fifth-century 
Fathers. It would also explain the lack of a clearly Byzantine text in any Father during the period 
when many popular, uncontrolled manuscripts circulated in the midst of persecution, and for a 
while thereafter. 


The Issue of Older Manuscripts 


In view of the transmissional history suggested, the fallacy of the "older is necessarily better" 
argument should already have been made clear. Going beyond the contents of the earliest 
manuscripts, however, the editors would stress (following Burgon and many other critics) that it 
is not the age of the manuscript itself, but the quality and antiquity of the text it contains which is 
the real item of value. 
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Most early manuscripts in existence today have been affected by the uncontrolled nature of 
textual transmission which prevailed in their local areas, as well as by the persecutions which 
came continually against the church. The whole matter of early copying practices is 
hypothetical, regardless of which textual theory one prefers. We know nothing beyond what can 
be deduced from what survives. In the early papyri, we may have only personal copies, and not 
those which were generally used by the churches themselves. Also, the papyri all come from a 
single geographic area, and reflect a good deal of corruption, both accidental and deliberate. 
One should not summarily question the integrity of all early manuscripts because of the 
character of this limited sample from Egypt. 


There is good reason to presume that most early copies -- many made directly from the 
autographs themselves -- would have been as accurate as ordinary care would humanly permit, 
especially for Holy Writ. Church sources in particular would not Knowingly send forth what they 
would have considered "defective" copies. At least the first and second copying generations 
should have been generally secure. Responsible scribes would presumably take general care 
with their sacred deposits. 


Although a healthy respect for the sacred text generally prevailed, keeping corruption to a 
minimum, even the orthodox sometimes took the opportunity to alter the text, under the 
supposition that they were "improving" or "restoring" the text with their corrections. Heretical 
tampering did occur, as witnessed by the work of Tatian and Marcion, but the church as a 
whole, and especially its leaders and theologians, were keen watchdogs against such 
deliberately-perverted manuscripts. It is not without significance that today we know of 
Marcion's heretical text only from citations in the Church Fathers, and the heretic Tatian's 
Diatessaron is seen in but one Greek manuscript fragment, despite its early widespread 
popularity even among the orthodox. 


Yet, even though heretical alterations were not tolerated, nowhere in the early Fathers do we 
find any indication that in those early centuries a uniformity of text was a concern or demand. 
Had common scribal alteration been a concern, the Fathers would have spoken out as strongly 
as they did against the theology and text of the heretics. The evidence of the existing early 
manuscripts as well as the Patristic quotations of Scripture is plain in this regard. The 
manuscript text in the earliest centuries had been corrupted to a degree, chiefly through the 
agency of common orthodox Christians. The Fathers, like all other Christians, had to make do 
with the manuscripts currently available. They did not actively seek to "restore" the autograph 
form of that text; such was not their purpose. 


The text found in the manuscripts of the second and third centuries, therefore, is in many cases 
corrupt, and to that extent somewhat removed from the autograph text. Not all manuscripts 
showed the same degree of corruption, however, as even the early papyri demonstrate.[32] 
Only the continual process of manuscript comparison and cross-correction as practiced 
throughout the centuries would succeed in weeding out early scribal corruption and conflicting 
variant readings. The same process would later keep the vagaries of individual Byzantine-era 
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scribes in check. 


With the increased cross-cultural communication which followed the legitimization of 
Christianity, such a practice would slowly but naturally purge manuscripts from both the 
conspicuous and even the less-obvious corruptions to which they earlier had been subjected, 
and a truly "older" and purer text would result. This "process" could not be successful were the 
basic text of all Greek manuscripts not in large measure "secure." A mish-mash of conflicting 
readings, such as prevailed in the Old Latin tradition, would never allow for the restoration of an 
older or purer Textform by a natural "process." 


In light of the general uniformity of the Greek text as found in the later Byzantine-era 
manuscripts, it therefore appears more rather than less likely that these later manuscripts would 
preserve a form of text closely approximating the autograph. Certainly this would be far more 
likely than the chances for the autograph readings to survive only in a conflicting handful of 
second- and third-century manuscripts which were copied under less-than-favorable 
uncontrolled conditions. 


Even more to the point, later manuscripts may often preserve an "early" text. This was one of 
the main considerations of Hort's genealogical hypothesis. A manuscript of the twelfth century 
may have been copied directly from a manuscript of the third century. There is no way of 
knowing this directly, except where a scribe makes mention of such a fact in a colophon (closing 
written comment).[383] Most colophons, however, do not address the issue of the type of 
manuscript (papyrus, uncial, or minuscule) from which they were copied, but only those items of 
pressing concern to the scribe, many of which are insignificant to us, being devotional in nature 
(we should dearly love to have even the date when each manuscript was copied, but most 
scribes did not consider that to be of major importance). 


We do know that, after the 9th century, almost all manuscripts ceased to be copied in the uncial 
style (capital-letters), and were systematically replaced by the "modern" minuscule style (cursive- 
letters) which then predominated until the invention of printing This "copying revolution" resulted 
in the destruction of hundreds of previously-existing uncial manuscripts once their faithful 
counterpart had been produced in minuscule script. Many truly ancient uncials may have 
vanished within a century due to this change in the handwriting style. Those palimpsest[34] 
manuscripts which survive provide mute testimony to the fate of many of those ancient uncials, 
the remnants of which, having been erased and re-used to copy sermons or liturgical texts, 
might simply have perished or been discarded once those texts were no longer considered 
valuable. 


Since Kirsopp Lake found only genealogically-unrelated manuscripts at Sinai, Patmos, and 
Jerusalem, he concluded that it was "hard to resist the conclusion that the scribes usually 
destroyed their exemplars."[35] If strictly applied to all copying generations, this view would lead 
to a number of logical fallacies. Some of these have been discussed by Donald A. Carson and 
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Wilbur Pickering.[36] 


However, the real explanation of Lake's comment revolves around the "copying revolution": 
scribes apparently destroyed uncial exemplars as they converted the Greek text into the then- 
standard minuscule format. Thus, the apparently unrelated mass of later minuscules may in fact 
stem from long-lost uncial sources far older than the date of the minuscules containing them. 
This in itself adds a significant weight to the testimony of the minuscule mass, especially those 
copied in the ninth and tenth centuries, at the height of the copying revolution. 


For modern researchers summarily to neglect the text of the minuscules because they mostly 
reflect a Byzantine type of text is to suggest that their text is all one and all late, in accord with 
Hort's thesis concerning the ultimate origin of the Byzantine Textform. Yet Von Soden and 
subsequent researchers have clearly shown the internal diversity found among the manuscripts 
of the Byzantine Textform -- a diversity which cannot be accounted for genealogically. An 
unprejudiced consideration of the present hypothesis will impart a value to (at least) the earlier 
minuscule testimony which ranges far beyond that allowed by modern critics. This factor now 
makes the complete collation of all known minuscule manuscripts an important task which 
should be completed as rapidly as possible.[37] 


Fallacies of Some Claimants of the 
“Majority Text" Position 


The present editors allow that criticisms leveled against some advocates of the "Majority Text" 
theory have a certain validity. These include objections to a primarily quantitative approach 
(using "Number" as the main criterion); the use of stemmatics (which illegitimately overturns 
"Number," "Variety," and "Continuity" in many places); a transmission-history which permits but 
a single "orthodox" line of transmission, with all other lines being viewed as "unorthodox" or 
"heretical"; and the departure from the text-critical "mainstream" in the complete rejection of the 
value of most ancient manuscripts, the elimination of texttype relationships and their 
significance, and the suggestion that internal principles of textual criticism are useless for 
establishing the text. 


The present editors have attempted to avoid such pitfalls by working from a carefully- 
constructed theory of textual transmission, remaining within normal text-critical practice and 
principles. They advocate a "Byzantine-priority" rather than a solely "Majority Text" hypothesis. 
As has been explained, no stemmatic approach is utilized in this edition, nor is "Number" a sole 
or necessarily a primary criterion. The present edition does not deliberately mingle the 
Byzantine, Western, or Caesarean witnesses -- i.e., does not combine the testimony of Von 
Soden's K and | groups -- to produce the preferred text. The suggested reconstruction of the 
history of transmission requires no single "orthodox" line of descent in opposition to a multitude 
of "heretical" lines; nor are standard text-critical concepts summarily rejected. The testimony of 
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the most ancient manuscripts, texttype interrelationships, and principles of sound internal 
evidence were regularly considered to assist in determining the original form of the text in 
places where Byzantine-era manuscripts were divided. 


The Presumed "Hidden Agenda" 


Certain partisans claiming to affirm a "Majority Text" position have abused that term to promote 
a sole objective of defending the Textus Receptus and ultimately the exclusive advocacy of the 
King James Version. To achieve such an end, however, all recognizable principles of textual 
criticism must be discarded by them; their ultimate struggle becomes purely theological, and 
that in the extreme. God and the TR/KUJV are pitted against Satan and the Alexandrian Text. 
The Alexandrian manuscripts are thoroughly deprecated. In their eyes Westcott and Hort 
become "closet Jesuits," bent on destroying the "orthodox Bible" by substituting the readings of 
"heretical" manuscripts. Those who accept any texts besides the TR and KJV are "liberal," 
"heretical," and/or dupes of a "Catholic conspiracy." Some authentic "Majority Text" advocates 
have been unfairly lumped with this extreme position, even though these individuals have made 
it plain that they are not in sympathy with such an absurd agenda. 


The present editors desire to make it absolutely clear that they are not tied to such an agenda in 
any way. Neither the Textus Receptus nor any English translation is in view under the Byzantine- 
priority theory -- only the restoration of readings considered most closely to reflect the original 
form of the Byzantine text, and ultimately the autograph. The Byzantine Textform does not 
concur with any Receptus edition, and clearly not with any English version presently available, 
including the KJV or NKJV. The present editors would welcome heartily a good modern 
translation based upon the Byzantine Textform (a project which will come in its own due time). 


For advocates of the TR/KJV position, the "theological argument" regarding the conflict between 
God and Satan is primary, centering upon the "providential preservation" of a specific and 
unique text, unlike that found in any single manuscript or texttype, including the Byzantine 
Textform. For advocates of the Byzantine-priority hypothesis, the underlying theological factors 
take a secondary role in the realm of textual criticism. Nor can we summarily dismiss the 
manuscripts of competing texttypes as "useless" or "heretical." Neither the Alexandrian nor the 
Western manuscripts in themselves present a deliberately "evil" text -- only a text which (under 
the present hypothesis) has suffered from scribal corruption and/or "creativity" to an adverse 
degree -- a situation which has lessened their overall value and authority. 


Christians who use a translation based upon the Alexandrian (or even the Western) texttype are 
only somewhat disadvantaged from a Byzantine-priority perspective, specifically in the study of 
details. The best-selling NIV, the NASV, and most other modern translations are themselves 
based upon a generally-Alexandrian text, and Christians seem to suffer no devastating effects 
from their use (one must remember that, regardless of texttype, over 85% of the text found in all 
manuscripts Is identical). 
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There are certain exegetical and theological problems found within the manuscripts of the 
Alexandrian and Western texttypes. Many readings are plainly erroneous or contradict other 
passages of Scripture. However, the primary doctrinal emphases of Scripture remain sufficient 
and clear throughout even the worst of these manuscripts. Their many textual errors are in no 
way endorsed by the present editors, however, even though some of these erroneous readings 
appear in various modern English translations and critical Greek editions. 


The Byzantine-priority hypothesis is advocated, not because it is the only "pure" and therefore 
"good" form of the text, but because it appears to possess a greater claim toward "autograph 
Originality" than other proposed hypotheses. The goal of textual criticism is not to produce a 
merely "good" text, nor even an "adequate" text, but instead to establish as nearly as possible 
the precise form of the original text. That alone has been the goal of the present editors. 


Footnotes 


1 Hermann Freiherr Von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer altesten 
erreichbaren Textgestalt, 2 vols. in 4 parts (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911); 
Herman C. Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse, 2 vols. (London: Bernard Quaritch, 


1929). (back) 


2 Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad, eds., The Greek New Testament According to the 
Majority Text, 2nd ed. (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1985 [1st ed. 1982]). (back) 


3 "Stemmatics" or a "stemmatic approach" is simply the attempt to construct a "family tree" of 
descent for manuscripts which appear to be closely related through the sharing of certain 
readings where places of textual variation occur. Normally, a genealogical stemma ("branch" = 
"family tree") would be constructed solely on the basis of shared errors among closely-related 
"family" groups of manuscripts. Some modern critics, however, have applied the genealogical 
principle to any shared readings among manuscripts in order to determine texttype 
interrelationships. They have thus reconstructed family trees for texttypes and have attempted 
to reconstruct hypothetical intermediate "lost ancestor" manuscripts to fill in the gaps where 
necessary. The present editors consider that approach to be invalid and inapplicable to the New 
Testament manuscripts en masse. (back) 


4 See John W. Burgon, The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and Established, 
arranged, completed, and edited by Edward Miller (London: George Bell and Sons, 1896), pp. 
40-67. Burgon's canons are summarized under seven heads: Antiquity, Number, Variety, 
Continuity, Respectability of Witnesses, Context, and Internal Reasonableness. Burgon's full 
discussion of each of these points should be read carefully by all textual students. This will 
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prevent any false claim that Burgon merely elaborated "Number" into seven similar statements. 


(back) 


5 Ernest C. Colwell, "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships between Text-Types of 
New Testament Manuscripts," in his Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, New Testament Tools and Studies, IX, edited by Bruce M. Metzger (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1968), p.59; idem, "Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program," Studies, p.163. Cases 
where the Hodges-Farstad text clearly has less than 30% support can be found in Rev. 3:2; 
11:15, 17:3, 18; 18:3, 6, 23; 19:9, 17; 21:10. A much larger number of cases exist where the 
Hodges-Farstad text has only between 30-40% support over against the clear majority readings 
of the manuscripts. (back) 


6 A texttype is a specific pattern of variant readings shared among a fairly distinct group of 
manuscripts. The manuscripts which "belong" to a certain texttype are not themselves equal to 
that generalized text, since each manuscript has its own peculiar readings, as well as some 
mixture from readings of other texttypes. The texttype exists apart from and beyond the 
manuscripts which comprise it. (back) 


7 George Ricker Berry, ed., The Interlinear Literal Translation of the Greek New Testament 
(New York: Hinds & Noble, 1897), ii. Note from Berry's apparatus that most of the variant 
readings found in manuscripts of other texttypes are trivial or untranslatable. Only about 400- 
600 variant readings seriously affect the translational sense of any passage in the entire New 
Testament. (back) 


8 The "NU-text" (Nestle-United Bible Societies' Greek text) notes in the NKJV reflect significant 
translatable differences between the Textus Receptus editions and the Nestle/UBS Alexandrian- 
based critical texts. The NU notes do not apply to the present discussion, but reflect a wider 
textual difference than that found among the manuscripts of the Byzantine Textform. Note that 
the two apparatuses of the Hodges-Farstad edition show almost all the Greek language 
differences between the Alexandrian texttype and the Textus Receptus or Byzantine/Majority 
Textform. (back) 


9 "Continuous-text" manuscripts are those which present the full text of a New Testament book 
or books in consecutive order, as in our English Bibles. Certain manuscripts designed for 
liturgical use (lectionaries) present the biblical text arranged in the order in which portions are 
read in the liturgical service week by week or even day by day. (back) 


10 For the Gospels about 2000 continuous-text and 2000 lectionary manuscripts exist today; 
this number lessens considerably for the other books of the New Testament, with only about 
one-third of this total being present for the Acts, Pauline and General Epistles, and less than 
300 manuscripts (and no lectionaries) existing for the text of the Revelation. All Byzantine-era 
manuscripts can be subdivided into smaller, loosely-connected subgroups which possess minor 
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differences, one from another. (back) 


11 This was the conclusion of Lake, Blake, and New after examining the manuscripts in 
monasteries at Mt. Sinai, Patmos, and Jerusalem. (Kirsopp Lake, R. P. Blake, and Silva New, 
"The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark," Harvard Theological Review 21 [1928] 349). 


(back) 


12 Aland, Kurt, et al., eds., The Greek New Testament, 3rd ed. (New York: United Bible 
Societies, 1975); idem, Novum Testamentum Graece, 26th ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelstiftung, 1979). (back) 


13 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek, 2 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1881), 2:45. (back) 


14 Colwell was bold enough to admit this fact in his "Hort Redivivus," Studies, pp. 158-159. 
(back) 


15 Colwell, "Hort Redivivus," Studies, p.158. Colwell stated in 1947 that "genealogical method 
as defined by Westcott and Hort was not applied by them or by any of their followers to the 
manuscripts of the New Testament. Moreover, sixty years of study since Westcott and Hort 
indicate that it is doubtful if it can be applied to New Testament manuscripts in such a way as to 
advance our knowledge of the original text of the New Testament." ("Genealogical Method: Its 
Achievements and Limitations," Studies, p. 63). Yet at the time of Colwell's statement, the 
stemmatic approaches of Hoskier (to the Apocalypse) and of Von Soden (to Jn. 7:53-8:11) had 
been in print for about 20 and 45 years respectively. Colwell doubtless would have declared the 
same today regarding the approach of Hodges-Farstad to the same portions of Scripture. The 
principle remains: genealogical stemmatics have not been applied successfully to the New 
Testament Greek documents because such cannot be applied to a textually "mixed" body of 
manuscripts. Kinship in such a case is remote in the extreme, and the mixture within the 
manuscripts varies not only from book to book but even within chapters of the same book (See 
Thomas C. Geer, Jr., "The Two Faces of Codex 33 in Acts," Novum Testamentum, 31 [1989] 39- 
47, for a demonstration of this point). (back) 


16 See Wilbur N. Pickering, "Conflation or Confusion," Appendix D in his The /dentity of the 
New Testament Text, rev. ed. (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1980), pp. 171-200. Contributors to 
that Appendix included William G. Pierpont, Maurice A. Robinson, Harry A Sturz, and Peter 
Johnston. (back) 


17 See Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type and New Testament Textual Criticism 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1984), pp. 137-230. (back) 
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18 See John William Burgon, The Revision Revised (Paradise, PA: Conservative Classics rep. 
ea., n. d. [1883]), pp. 276-294; Colwell, "Hort Redivivus," Studies, pp. 157-159, 164-169. (back) 


19 See for example, George Dunbar Kilpatrick, "The Greek New Testament Text of Today and 
the Textus Receptus," in The New Testament in Historical and Contemporary Perspective: 
Essays in Memory of G. H. C MacGregor, ed. H. Anderson and W. Barclay (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1965), pp. 189-208; J. Keith Elliott, "Rational Criticism and the Text of the New 
Testament," Theology 75 (1972) 338-343; also any other articles by Kilpatrick or Elliott which 
favor the "rigorously eclectic" methodology, and as a result defend on internal principles the 
authenticity of many "distinctively Byzantine" readings. (back) 


20 Zane C. Hodges, "The Implications of Statistical Probability for the History of the Text," 
Appendix C in Pickering, /dentity, p. 168. (back) 


21 Colwell, "Hort Redivivus," Studies, pp. 149-150, 155-157,164-169. (back) 
22 Colwell, "Method in Establishing the Nature of Texttypes," Studies, pp. 53-55. (back) 


23 See Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study in Origins, 4th impression revised 
(London: Macmillan, 1930), pp. 26-76, for a discussion of "Local Text" theory and its 
implications for textual criticism. The "Western" texttype is the local text typical of the Latin- 
speaking portions of the Roman Empire. It is subdivided into "European" and "North African" 
subtypes. The "Alexandrian" texttype is the local text of the Egyptian region, heavily influenced 
by the Coptic language. The "Caesarean" texttype predominated in Palestine, and reflects a 
local mixture of Alexandrian and Byzantine readings, stemming from that region's respective 
southern and northern geographical textual "neighbors." (back) 


24 "Church manuscripts" would have been those designed for regular use in public worship as 
well as those formally prepared and distributed from local churches to individual Christians. 
Manuscripts used in the churches were originally in continuous-text form; in later centuries the 
text of Church manuscripts was rearranged in the order of the readings (lections) for the 
liturgical year (hence, "Lectionaries"). "Non-church manuscripts" would indicate those 
documents prepared by individuals for personal use outside the church context proper. (back) 


25 We speak here primarily of Egypt and the Western Roman Empire regions where Coptic and 
Latin were the primary languages, in contrast to the native Greek-speaking portions of the 
Mediterranean world. Many factors related to the native language differences as well as to a 
strong oral proclamation of the Gospel message would have contributed to the situation as we 
find it in the early manuscripts, Versions, and Fathers of the regions. (back) 


26 Scribal error and cross-correction from another exemplar is clearly exemplified by the scribe 
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of P66. See Gordon D. Fee, Papyrus Bodmer n (P66): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal 
Characteristics, Studies and Documents 34 ed. Jacob Geerlings (Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1968). Heretical corruption of texts is not here in view; indeed, the existing New 
Testament manuscripts show no consistent marks of such alteration as is reported in the early 
Fathers concerning manuscripts produced by the heretics Marcion or Tatian. (back) 


27 Note that the "human factor" affecting translation into another language naturally plays a 
larger role than mere scribal copying within a single language group. Nevertheless, the 
uncontrolled "popular" form of the Greek text, with its sometimes freewheeling deliberate and 
accidental scribal alterations plus cross-correction from other exemplars, provides a close 
parallel to the situation which so adversely affected the transmission of the Old Latin 
manuscripts. (back) 


28 This consideration alone rules out any notion that the Byzantine Textform was merely the 
"local text" of Constantinople, which somehow could mysteriously overwhelm all other local 
texttypes. Neither the Arab conquest of Alexandria nor the degeneration of Western Christianity 
could have allowed such a development as a natural process. Even Kurt Aland had to posit an 
"officially-imposed” authoritative decision in order for his so-called "Byzantine Imperial Text" to 
spread rapidly and dominate Eastern Christianity in such a short time. Such an imposition of 
ecclesiastical authority, however, once more falls under the same condemnation that seriously 
weakened Hort's "revision" hypothesis: there simply is no historical data to support such a 
contention. (back) 


29 Our view summarized from available evidence is this: the earliest surviving copies show a 
very wide range of difference among themselves, yet with a "backbone" of general consistency 
running quite strongly all along, in spite of their plain blunders and/or deliberate alterations. The 
pre-existing "backbone" thus served as some sort of standard which provided that relative 
consistency in the midst of some rather wild local deviation. Yet almost suddenly, from the late 
fourth century onward, a quite solid and consistent Textform is seen in almost all quarters. This 
near-universality can be explained only because the Textform already had been present all 
along, or a "legislated" and forced imposition of a revised text was almost simultaneously 
adopted in nearly all quarters without complaint. Since there is no hard evidence for the latter 
option, the former necessarily commends itself as the best way in which to account for the data 
we now possess. This is a strong argument, based upon evidence that, even in the "wild" early 
manuscripts, this great "Universal" type of text was already in existence. This evidence appears 
in the commonly-shared text of each of those early papyri. (back) 


30 See Maurice A. Robinson, "Scribal Habits among Manuscripts of the Apocalypse," Ph.D. 
dissertation, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, IX, 1982, for evidence 
regarding these points. (back) 


31 Colwell, "Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits," Studies, p 106 (back) 
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32 See Colwell, "Scribal Habits," where he compares the relative accuracy of the scribes of 
P45, P66, and P75. (back) 


33 The post-Apostolic document, The Martyrdom of Polycarp, has a colophon which states it 
was first copied by Gaius from the writings of Irenaeus. It was then copied in Corinth by one 
Socrates, and later by one Pionius, who had diligently sought out this document and "gathered it 
together when it was almost worn out by age" (Martyrdom 22 2). This is a clear case of a "new" 
copy reflecting a text which was already quite old. (back) 


34 From the Greek, "to rub again." The term denotes a manuscript from which the original text 
was erased and a second, differing text placed on top of the original writing. Through the use of 
various methods (e.g., ultraviolet light), the original text can often be recovered with extreme 
accuracy. (back) 


35 Lake, Blake, and New, "Caesarean Text of Mark," p.349. (back) 


36 Donald A. Carson, The King James Version Debate: A Plea for Realism (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1979), pp. 47-48, note 5. Pickering offered a clarification and rebuttal of Carson's critique 
which differs at points from the present hypothesis; see Pickering, /dentity, pp. 230-231, note 30 
(back) 


37 See further W. J. Elliott, "The Need for an Accurate and Complete Collation of all Known 
Greek NT Manuscripts with their Individual Variants noted in pleno,” in J. K Elliott, ed., Studies 
in New Testament Language and Text [G. D. Kilpatrick Festschrift] (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976), pp. 
137-143. (back) 
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Some Sample Variant Readings 
and How Critics Resolve Them 


Contents: 


e Introduction 

e Widely Accepted Readings: Mark 1:2 * Luke 11:2 * John 7:53-8:11 * Acts 8:37 * 
Romans 6:11 * James 2:20 * 1 John 2:23 * 

e Readings not universally accepted: Matthew 27:16-17 * 1 Corinthians 13:3 * 

e Very difficult readings: Matthew 10:3 || Mark 3:18 * 

e Readings offered for consideration: Mark 15:39 * Luke 11:33 * John 3:31 * Acts 11:22 
* 2 Corinthians 2:17 * Ephesians 5:31 * 1 Peter 4:11 * 2 Peter 2:13 * Jude 1 * Revelation 
210" 


Introduction 


The purpose of New Testament Textual Criticism is to recover the original New Testament text. 
This, obviously, requires the textual critic to resolve variants. This entry gives an assortment of 
variants, plus descriptions of how they have been resolved by various scholars . 


Entries in the document fall into two parts: Those where most if not all modern scholars agree, 
and "challenge readings" -- places where different scholars assess the readings differently. The 
first section can therefore be used to see the agreed-upon methods of interpretation; the 
second allows you to examine methods used only be certain scholars. 


Each entry begins with a presentation of the evidence, in the fullest possible manner. The 
variant portion of the reading is shown in bold. All major variants are presented (with the variant 
preferred by the UBS editors listed first), with support listed in the usual order (papyri, uncials, 
minuscules, versions, fathers). The printed texts that support the reading will also be listed. This 
is followed by the various scholars’ interpretations. 


Widely Accepted Readings 


The examples in the section which follows are accepted by all, or nearly all, modern scholars. 
(The major exception, in most cases, is the scholars who believe in Byzantine priority.) They 
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thus serve as good examples of the ways in which scholars work, and demonstrate the 
methods used. 


Mark 1:2 


1. EN TQ HXAIA TQ IIPO@HTH -- "in Isaiah the prophet" -- % B (D © f! 700 1071 1243 pc 
£253 844 $2211 Eniphanius omit EN) L A 33 565 892 1241 2427 ala aurbcdf ff?#lqam 
ful pesh hark™@'9 sa bo arm geo Irenaeus Origen [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk 
Bover Vogels NEB Souter Greeven] 

2. EN TOIZ IIPO@®HTAIE -- "in the prophets" -- AE FH PWI'& f!3 28 579 1006 1010 1342 
1424 1505 1506 1546 Byz (r'-vid "in Isaiah and in the prophets"!) harktext bo™s-marg eth 
slav [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


This reading (except for the question of including or excluding EN, which is relatively trivial) can 
be resolved based on either internal or external evidence. The external evidence 
overwhelmingly favours the reading "Isaiah the Prophet;" it is supported by the Alexandrian (% B 
L A 33 892 1241 2427 sa bo), "Western" (D it vg), and "Caesarean" (© f! 565 700 arm geo) 
texts. In favour of "in the prophets" we have only the Byzantine text. 


Internal evidence is equally decisive -- because the quotation is not from Isaiah alone, but from 
Malachi and Isaiah. The attribution to Isaiah is an error, and scribes would obviously have been 
tempted to correct it. (Neither of the parallels mentions Isaiah.) Thus it becomes certain that the 
original reading was "In Isaiah the prophet." 


Luke 11:2 


1. TIATEP -- "Father" -- P> 8 B (L pc arm ITATEP HMQN/Our Father) 1 22 700 1342 1582 
aur am cav ful hub sang tol theod sin [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels 
NEB Souter Greeven] 

2. IIATEP HMQN O EN TOIX OYPANOIE -- "Our father, the one who is in heaven" -- AC D 
EFGHKPWXIA OILY 070 f13 28 33vid 157 205 565SUPP 579 892 1010 1071 1079 
1241 1243 1424 1505 1546 Byz (ac ff2 i "holy father") b d ef 1. qr'-V'd dubl harl* per rush 
cur pesh hark sa bo eth geo slav [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 
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At first glance it may seem that the evidence for the longer reading is overwhelming in its 
magnitude. Careful consideration shows this not to be the case. The shorter reading is clearly 
that of the earliest Alexandrian texts (P’° % B), and it is also the apparent "Czesarean" reading 
(1+1582 22 700). It also has the support of the original vulgate. Thus its external support is at 
least as strong as, if not stronger than, that for the longer reading. 


But it is the internal evidence that is absolutely decisive. The longer reading is, of course, that 
found in Matthew 6:9, and in Matthew there is no variation. Equally important, every one of 
these copyists must have known his paternoster, and they would all know it in Matthew's form 
(since it is at once fuller and earlier in the canon). If they found a short form in Luke, they would 
inevitably have been tempted to flesh it out. And under no circumstances would they ever have 
removed the longer words. Thus it is morally certain that the short form is original (here and in 
the several other expansions found in the Lukan version of the Lord's Prayer). 


John 7:53-8:11 


1. Include the story of the Adulteress after John 7:52 (with major variations among the 
manuscripts) -- D ((E) S 1006 1424™a'g with asterisks, possibly indicating a questionable 
passage) (A II omit 7:53-8:2 and place the rest in asterisks) FY’? GH K M UT 28 180 
205 579 597 700 892 1009 1010 1071 (1077 1443 1445 £184 ge11 387 g514 g751 #773 
£890 #1780 include 8:3-11 only) 1079 1195 1216 1243 1292 1342 1344 1365 1505 1546 
1646 2148 2174 Byz aur cde (ff@ omits 7:53) j r! vg pesh™ss hark™ss pal boPt slavmss- 
marg eth Ambrosiaster Ambrose Jerome [(UBS in [[ ]]) (Soden) (Vogels in [[ ] ]) Merk 
Bover (Souter in [ ]) Hodges-Farstad TR] 

. Include the story after Luke 21:28 -- f13 (13 69 346 543 788 826 828 983) 

. Include the story after Luke 24:53 -- 1333** 

. Include the story after 7:37 -- 225 

. Include the story after John 21:25 -- (1 with critical note) 1076 1582 arm™ss 

. Include the story as a separate item -- [(WH in [[ ]]) NEB] 

. Omit 7:53-8:11 -- P66 P75 x (A defective but does not leave space) B (C defective but 
does not leave space) LNTWXYAOY 0141 0211 22 33 157 209 565 1230 1241 
1242 1253 1333 1424* 2193 2768 pc af |* q cur sin pesh™SS hark™ss sa pbo ach2 
bo™ss arm™ss geo goth slav Origenv4 [Tischendorf] 


NO oO BOW PO 


Preferred reading: #7 
There are two questions about this reading: Is it part of the Gospel of John, and if not, where 


and how should it be printed? The fact that most of the editions include the passage in the text 
in some form does not address whether they regard it as original. 
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The external evidence against the reading is almost overwhelming; it is omitted by all significant 
Alexandrian witnesses except except 579, 892, and some Bohairic manuscripts (all of which are 
secondary texts) and the "Ceesarean" witnesses omit it or move it elsewhere. It is found in some 
"Western" texts, but others (including the very important a) omit, and even the earliest 
Byzantine texts, such as AN, lack the reading. The external evidence alone is sufficient to 
prove that this is no part of the Gospel of John. 


Some scholars have tried to rescue the passage on internal grounds, arguing that scribes would 
omit it because they disapproved of mercy to an adulteress. But while this might explain its 
omission from a few texts, it cannot possibly explain its absence from so many -- nor why it 
appears so often as a correction. 


It should also be noted that the passage has a style very unlike the rest of John, and uses a 
great many words not found elsewhere in that gospel. 


This is not a statement about the truth or falsity of the story. But there can be little doubt that the 
story of the adulteress is no part of the original gospel of John. 


Acts 8:37 


1. omit verse -- P45 P74 * AB CLP ¥ 049 056 0142 33vid 81 88* 104 181 330 436 451 614 
1175 1241 1505 2127 2344 2492 2495 Byz am” cav ful sang pesh sa bo eth™s [UBS WH 
Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels NEB Souter Hodges-Farstad] 

2. Include verse 37, with variations: EITE AE AYTQ EI TIXTEYEIX EX OAH*Y KAPAIAY YOY 
EZEXTIN ATIOKPI@EIY AE ENTE TIIXTEYQ TON YION TOY @OYE EINAI THXOY 
IHZOYN XPIXZTON -- "And he said, 'If you believe with your whole heart, you may.’ And 
he answered, 'I believe that Jesus Christ is the son of God" -- (E e (Bede™SS) make 
major changes, e.g. making "Philip" explicit and omitting "Jesus") 4™2'9 (36) 88** 307 
(323) 453 (629) 630 945 1678 (1739) 1877 1891 pc £59 £592 #1178 gig | p tw am** colb 
dem dubl hub val hark** meg arm geo eth™S slav Speculum Irenaeus Cyprian [TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


This reading is interesting because it has been omitted from every critically prepared edition 
ever published, including even the Majority Text editions. But it is found in the Textus Receptus 
and the King James version. 


The evidence for verse 37 is usually stated to be weak. It isn't, really; the verse has the support 
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of the "Western" text (D is defective here, but we find it in E and the Old Latins), as well as 
Family 1739 (823 630 945 1339 1891). Still, it is missing from the Alexandrian text, and 
probably also from Family 2138. So the external evidence is slightly against the verse. 


Internal evidence also argues against the verse. Its style is regarded as un-Lukan, and there is 
no reason for it to have been omitted had it originally been present. The best explanation for its 
appearance seems to be that scribes felt that the eunuch needed to make some sort of 
confession of faith before baptism, and so added one. Thus it seems best to omit the verse. 


Romans 6:11 


1. EN XPIXTOY IHXOY -- "in Christ Jesus" -- P46 A B D F G ® 629 630 1739* (1852) 2200 
pcabdfm (r omits entire reading) am bod! ful harl hark sa geo! Speculum [UBS WH 
Tischendorf Merk Bover NEB] 

2. EN XPIZTOY IHZOY TQ KYPIQ HMON -- "in Christ Jesus our Lord" -- P94-vid & C KL P 6 
33 81 (104 pc omit IHZOY/Jesus) 256 263 330 365 436 451 614 1175 1241 1319 1505 
1506 1573 1739** 1881 1962 2127 2464 2492 2495 Byz (dem) (pesh) (pal) bo arm geo? 
slav Ambrosiaster [Soden (Vogels in [ ]) Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


This reading can be approached based on either internal or external evidence. The internal 
evidence says that longer readings are often suspect -- at least when they are more liturgical or 
Christological. Thus the reading with "our Lord" is highly questionable. It has been suggested 
that the words are derived from verse 23 -- though there is no real need for such an 
explanation, as there is absolutely no reason why the words might be omitted had they 
originally been present. 


The external evidence points the same way. Although the longer reading has the support of 
most parts of the Alexandrian text (= C 81 1506 family 2127 bo), the words "our Lord" are 
omitted by P46-B-sa, by the "Western" text (D F G 629 Old Latin and all the best Vulgate 
witnesses), and by Family 1739 (1739* 630 2200). Thus the plurality of text-types also stand 
against the reading. We can be confident that the words "our Lord" are spurious. 


James 2:20 
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1. HIWZTI£ XQOPIL EPPQN APIH EXTIN -- "faith without works is unproductive" -- B C* 322 
323 945 1175 1243 1739 am*™ cav colb dem div dubl ful harl hub sang tol val sa arm 
[UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels NEB Souter] 

2. HIMZTIZ XQOPIZ EPIQN NEKPA EXTIN -- "faith without works is dead" -- # A C** KL P 
Y 049 056 0142 33 81 88 104 436 614 629 630 1067 1241 1505 1611 1735 1852 2138 
2298 2344 2412 2464 2492 2495 Byz p t am* pesh hark bo eth slav [Hodges-Farstad TR] 

3. HMIZTIZ XQPIZ EPIQN KENH EXTIN -- "faith without works is empty" -- P’4 ff? 


Preferred reading: #1 


The external evidence here is rather split; a large part of the Alexandrian text, including & A 33 
81 436 bo, read "dead"; they are supported by the entirety of Family 2138. "Unproductive,"” 
however, also has good Alexandrian support (B 1175 sa), as well as many of the better Family 
1739 manuscripts (322 323 945 1739). (The reading "empty" of P’4 may have been suggested 
by KENE in the preceding clause.) 


If the external evidence is divided, the internal evidence is clear. In verses 17 and 26, we read 
that faith without works is dead. And there is no variation in either of those verses. Since 
assimilation to local parallels is an extremely common sort of corruption, we may feel confident 
that the reading "dead" is a corruption, and "unproductive" original. 


1 John 2:23 


1. OOMOAOTOQN TON YION KAI TON IIATEPA EXEI -- "the one who confesses the son 
has the Father also" -- X ABC P ¥ 5 33 223 323 614 623 630 1022 1243 1505 1611 
1739 1799 2138 2412 2495 am cav ful hub sang theod tol val pesh hark sa bo™SS arm 
eth Origen Cyprian [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels NEB Souter] 

2. omit -- K L 049 6 69 81 181 330 436 462 876 1175 1241 13819 1424 1518 1738 1891 
Byz harl bo™S [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


This reading illustrates well the danger of applying rules over-critically. The canon "prefer the 
shorter reading," if applied without discretion, might lead us to prefer reading #2. This is simply 
a mistake. The shorter reading obviously arose due to homoeoteleuton (the preceding clause 
also ends with TON ITIATEPA EXEI). When one observes that the longer reading is also 
supported by the best representatives of all the text-types (Alexandrian: & A B 33 and the 
Coptic versions; Family 2138: 614 630 1505 1611 1799 2138 2412 2495 and the Harklean 
Syriac; Family 1739: C 323 1739 Origen; also the vulgate), it becomes clear that the longer 
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reading is original. 


Readings Not Universally Accepted 


The readings in this section are not universally accepted by critical editors. However, there 
seems to be no reason in these instances to depart from the accepted readings of the 
UBS/GNT editions (which usually, but not always, follow the readings of Westcott and Hort). 
They are thus offered for further guidance, with the note than some editors will produce different 
results by different methods. 


Matthew 27:16-17 


1. AEXMION EITIXHMON AETOMENON IHZOYN BAPABBAN... IHZOYN TON 
BAPPABBAN -- "a famous prisoner called Jesus Barabbas... Jesus Barabbas" -- f! 241* 
299** (© 700* omit TON) sin pal™ss arm geo2 (many mss known to Origen) [(UBS in [ ]) 
NEB] 

2. AEXMION ETIIXHMON AETOMENON BAPABBAN... TON BAPPABBAN — "a famous 
prisoner called Barabbas... Barabbas" -- B 1010 [(WH in [ ])] 

3. AEXMION EIIIXHMON AETOMENON BAPABBAN... BAPPABBAN -- "a famous prisoner 
called Barabbas... Barabbas" -- * AD EF GHKL W Delta Pi Sigma 064 0250 f18 33 
157 205 565 579 700** 892 1071 1079 1241 1243 1342 1424 1505 1546 Byz latt pesh 
hark pal™s cop geo! slav eth (mss known to Origen) [Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover 
Vogels Hodges-Farstad TR Souter Greeven] 


Preferred reading: #1 


The evidence of text-types here is clear: The "Caesarean" text reads Jesus Barabbas; all other 
texts omit Jesus. On this basis we are inclined to omit Jesus, but we must look at internal 
evidence to determine the history of the passage. And it is clear that the reading Jesus 
Barabbas can explain the reading Barabbas, but not vice versa. Origen himself shows this; 
although most of the manuscripts he knew read Jesus Barabbas, he preferred Barabbas. Many 
other scribes must have felt this way, meaning that the reading Jesus Barabbas is almost 
certainly original. 


Very Difficult Readings 
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The readings in this section illustrate points where critical editions are very divided. They are 
presented to illustrate the difficulty of resolving certain readings. 


Matthew 10:3 || Mark 3:18 


These readings, like many others in the Synoptic Gospels, can only be considered together. 
The setting is the naming of the Twelve, and the evidence for each reading is set out in this 
table: 


Reading Matt. 10:3 Mark 3:18 


MABCEFGH(K 
Aaddatov) L A(* 
Taddcaov) © TTL 
0134 f! f18 28 33 157 
565 579 700 892 
1010 1071 1079 1241 
1243 1342 1424 1505 
1546 2427 Byz aurcf 
| vg sin pesh hark sa 
bo arm geo goth eth 
slav Origen [all 
editions] 


AeBBoov/ k) u Origen : 
(ete ne 2 [Tischendorf NEB] Dabdff-1lqr 
OAdda100 0 ENLKANOELG mn 

AeBBaoc/Thaddeus called Lebbaeus 13 346 543 828 £ 


“\EFGKLNWXA®O 
f! 28 33 157 565 579 
700 1010 1071 1079 1243 
1342 1424 1505 1546 Byz 
f pesh hark pal™ss (arm) 
geo (eth) slav [Soden 
Hodges-Farstad TR] 


omit | We 
Judas Zelotes ab g! hq (pals) 
Judas of James (and transpose) sin | 


Preferred reading: 


™ B69 788 826 892 983 
£185 #2211 aurc ffl l vg sa 
meg bo Jerome Augustine 
[UBS WH Merk Bover 
Vogels Souter] 


AeBBa1og 0 EexiKAnBEro 
©adda1r0c/Lebbaeus called Thaddeus 
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Matthew: Thaddeus 
Mark: Thaddeus 


Despite the confusion of readings here, it is obvious that, in both Matthew and Mark, the original 
reading must be either Thaddeus or Lebbaeus. The conflate readings in Matthew are obviously 
an attempt to combine the two names. 


But which is original? 


In this case, the easiest place to start is Mark. Although internal evidence doesn't really apply 
here (neither name has any particular significance, since this particular disciple doesn't ever do 
anything), the external evidence clearly favours "Thaddeus." This reading has the support of 
every Alexandrian, "Ceesarean" witness, and Byzantine witness; the supporters of "Lebbaeus" 
are all "Western." While we cannot be certain in such a case, the reading "Thaddeus" seems 
much the stronger of the two. 


So what does this say about Matthew? Here the matter is much less clear, since only the 
Alexandrian text unequivocally supports "Thaddeus." Ordinarily we might suspect that this 
variation arose because Matthew and Mark had different readings. This is, in fact, why the NEB 
chose the reading it did. 


But look at the situation again. In both gospels, we find "Thaddeus" supported by the 
Alexandrian witnesses (with some supporting evidence), while we find "Lebbaeus" exclusively 
in "Western" witnesses. In other words, each of the two main text-types had its own reading, 
which it used consistently. There is no confusion in the witnesses, merely disagreement. 


This argues that only one reading is original; one or the other text-type (for some unknown 
reason) altered both lists. And if this is the case, it is almost certain that it is the "Western" text 
which did the adapting. We therefore, and with much hesitation, adopt the reading "Thaddeus" 
in both passages. 


Readings Offered for Consideration 


The readings in this section were selected by Robert Waltz to conform with my views on textual 
criticism. Note that most of these examples will be rejected by the majority of scholars. 


| am what is called a "historical-documentary" scholar -- that is, | start by examining the 
manuscripts and searching for early text-types. Only after | have determined the text-types do | 
turn to variants. If all the text-types agree, well and good. If not, | try to construct a local 
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genealogy to explain the variants. 


It should be obvious that, in order for this method to work, the history of the text must be known 
in the greatest possible detail. In Paul, for example, | find four basic non-Byzantine text-types: 
P46/B (P46 B sa), "Alexandrian" (3 A C | 33 bo; also 81 1175 etc.), "Western" (D F G Old Latin; 
also 629), and family 1739 (1739 0243; also 0121 1881 6 424** 630 2200 etc.). In the Catholics 
there are three: "Alexandrian" (p72+B, %, A+33+81+436+bo), family 1739 (C 1241 1739; also 
323 945 1881 2298 etc.), family 2138 (614 6380 1505 1611 1799 2138 2412 2495 Harklean 
etc.). In the gospels my results are incomplete, and in Acts and the Apocalypse they are barely 
begun; therefore | concede that my results there are tentative. 


Mark 15:39 


1. OTI OYTQLY EZXEIINEYEEN -- "that he thus gave up his spirit" -- % B L Psi 892 (1506) sa 
(2148? bo omit OYTQS) fay [UBS Tischendorf WH Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter 
NEB] 

2. OTI KPAZAY EXEITNEYEEN -- "that having cried out he gave up his spirit" -- W © 565 
1542 2542 #844 sin arm geo Origen/at 

3. OTI OYTQY KPAZAY EXEIINEYXEN -- "that having cried out he thus gave up his spirit" -- 
AC (Dd OYTQE AYTON KPAEANTA KAI EZEIINEY2E and omit OTI) EGHNS UV X 
T ATI 0233 f! f13 28 33 157 579 700 1010 1071 1079 1241 1342 (1424) 1505 1546 2427 
Byz aur c ff2 (i) (k) |n q vg pesh hark eth goth slav Augustine [Hodges-Farstad TR 
Greeven] 


Preferred reading: #3 


It's rare to see the evidence so nicely divided as this. The Alexandrian text clearly supports 
OYTQY, the "Caesarean" KPAZA®, and the Western (with some minor variations) OYTQE 
KPA&AY. Critical editors have hastened to adopt the Alexandrian reading, perhaps explaining 
the presence of KPAZAY as coming from Matthew 27:50. But this verse isn't really parallel; if it 
had been harmonized, why was KPA=AY the only word to show up? Given that the three early 
text-types differ, we must ask ourselves which reading best explains the others. Is the 
Western/Byzantine reading conflate? Possibly -- but if so, it is a remarkably early conflation. It 
also produces a difficult construction. It is easier to believe that the longer reading is original, 
and that the Alexandrian and "Caesarean" copyists separately shortened it. 


Luke 11:33 
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1. OYAEIX AYXNON AWAY EIX KPYIITHN TIOHXYIN OYAE YIIO TON MOAION -- "No one, 
having lighted a lamp, puts it in a cellar, nor under the basket" --* ABCDEGHKW X 
A OTL 13 28 33 157 346 543 (565 1365 1424 pc H for OYAE) 579 700** 892 983 1010 
1071 1079 1342 1505 1546 Byz lat (cur) (pesh) hark pal (bo) eth slav [(UBS in [ ]) WH 
Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR] 

2. OYAEIX AYXNON AWAY EIX KPYTITHN TI@HXIN -- "No one, having lighted a lamp, puts 
it in a cellar" -- P45 P75 LT 2 0124=070 f! 69 700* 788 1241 2542 pcsin sa arm geo 
[NEB Greeven] 


Preferred reading: #2 


This complex reading requires careful analysis. In looking at text-types, it is clear that the 
"Western" text included the longer reading. The "Caesarean" manuscripts are divided, but even 
so, it is clear that the type omits (since the reading is missing from family 1, family 13 (part) 
700* arm geo). The evidence of P45 for a reading such as this is little help; this is just the sort of 
phrase it likes to omit. This leaves the Alexandrian text. Which is distinctly divided; % B C 33 
579 892 bo include the reading while p75 L = 070 1241 sa omit. If we consider the "phases" of 
the Alexandrian text, however, we find that the earlier (P’° sa, though not B) and the latest (L = 
070 1241) omit; only the middle phase (# C 33 579 892 bo) includes the words. Thus the 
evidence of text-types stands slightly against the reading. 


The internal evidence is also slightly mixed, since this passage has no exact parallels. 
However, the partial parallels in Matt. 5:15 and Mark 4:21 are probably enough to account for 
the addition here. It is hard to see how the phrase could have been lost; perhaps it was 
haplography, or the loss of a line from a manuscript with about sixteen letters per line, but both 
explanations are far-fetched. Thus both the evidence of text-types and internal evidence are 
against the reading; it is better to omit the phrase. 


John 3:31 


1. OEK TOY OYPANOY EPXOMENOZX EITANQ TIANTQN EXTIN -- "The one who comes 
from heaven is above all" -- P86-vid (P66) #2 A BEF GHL WS4PP A @ II ¥ 063 083 086 
f13 28 33 579Vvid 700 892 1071 1079 1241 1342 1424 1505 1546 Byz aur c fq vg (sin) 
pesh (hark) bo fay goth [(UBS in [ ]) WH't (Soden in [ ]) Merk Bover Vogels Souter 
Hodges-Farstad TR] 

2. OEK TOY OYPANOY EPXOMENOEX -- "The one who comes from heaven" -- P75 x* D ft 
22 565 pcab de ff@ j |r’ cur sa arm (geo) Eusebius [Tischendorf WH™argin NEB] 


Preferred reading: #2 
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To my mind, this reading shows clearly the danger of assessing readings starting from the 
internal evidence. It gives the critic too much chance to be imaginitive. 


This reading is settled instantly on the evidence of text-types. Clearly the "Western" text omitted 
the reading (so %* -- here "Western" -- D it). So too, clearly, did the "Caesarean" text (family 1 
22 565 arm geo). But so too, evidently, the earliest phase of the Alexandrian text, since the 
words are missing from p75 sa. There really isn't any reason to look at internal evidence 
(though it's worth noting that it is indecisive); the words should be omitted. 


2 Corinthians 2:17 


1. OY TAP EXMEN QY OI TMOAAOI KAITHAOYNTEY TON AOTON TOY @EOY -- "For we 
are not, like so many, peddling the word of God" -- # AB C K P ¥ 075S4PP 0150 0243 33 
81 104 256 263 330 365 424 436 451 629 876 1175 1241 1319 1739 1881 1912 1962 
2127 2464 2492 pmabdf vg cop geo eth slav Irenaeus Ambrosiaster [UBS WH 
Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstadvariant TR NEB] 

2. OY TAP EXMEN QY OI AOITIOI KATTHAOYNTEXY TON AOTON TOY @EOY -- "For we are 
not, like the others, peddling the word of God" -- P46 D F GL 6 181 223 326 614suPP 630 
945 1022 1505 1611 1799 1960 2005 2200 2412 2495 pm sy arm Chrysostom [Hodges- 
Farstadtext] 


Preferred reading: #2 


At first it might seem that the evidence of text-types would favour IIOAAOI/many. This is true in 
part; clearly this is the reading of the Alexandrian text and of family 1739. But the "Western" text 
favours AOIIIOI/the] rest, and p46 and B are split. (The Byzantine text is also split, but this has 
little effect on out deliberation except to explain why 6 and 630 defect from family 1739.) 
Although the external evidence favours many, the margin is very slight; we must look at internal 
evidence. And this clearly favours [the] rest. Either word could easily have been confused for 
the other, but which is more likely to survive? Obviously many. Scribes would not approve of 
Paul lumping all other preachers -- including themselves! -- as God-peddlers. The fact that the 
reading [the] others survived at all is a strong testimony for its originality. And Paul was certainly 
willing to use such extreme language (note his condemnation of everyone except Timothy in 
Phil. 2:21). While the matter cannot be certain in the face of the external evidence, AOIIIOI is 
clearly the better reading. 
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Ephesians 5:31 


1. ANTI TOYTOY KATAAEI'VEI ANOPOTIOZ (TON) ITATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA KAT 
IIPOSKOAAH@HEZETAT IIPOY THN TYNAIKA AYTOY -- "For this reason a man leaves 
father and mother and clings to his wife" (cf. Gen. 2:24 LXX, Mark 10:7?) -- 2B D2 KL 
W 0278 104 223 330 365 436 630 876 1022 1175 1505 1739™argIN 1881 1960 2412 2464 
2495 Byz (Origen?) [UBS WH*t Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR 
NEB] 

2. ANTI TOYTOY KATAAEI'VEI ANOPQTIOZ® (TON) IIATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA KAI 
TIPOXKOAAH@HEETAI THN TYNAIKA AYTOY (cf. Gen. 2:24 LXXA) -- "For this reason 
a man leaves father and mother and clings to his wife" -- P46 #1 A P 0285 33 69 81 462 
1241 supp (2344 omits KAI EXONTAI OI AYO) latt? [WH™argin] 

3. ANTI TOYTOY KATAAEI'VEI ANOPQTIOZ® (TON) IIATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA KAI 
ITPOXKOAAHOHZETAI THN T'YNAIKA -- "For this reason a man leaves father and 
mother and clings to the wife" -- #* [Tischendorf] 

4. ANTI TOYTOY KATAAEI'VEI ANOPQTIOZ (TON) IIATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA KAI 
KOAAH@HZETAI THN TYNAIKA AYTOY -- "For this reason a man leaves father and 
mother and joins his wife" (cf. Matt. 19:5) -- D* F G 

5. ANTI TOYTOY KATAAEI'VEI ANOPQTIOZ (TON) IIATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA -- "For 
this reason a man leaves father and mother" -- 1739* 6 Cyprian Jerome Origen? 
Marcion? Tertullian? 


Preferred reading: #5 


As always, | start by looking at text-types. But text-types aren't much help here. It is evident that 
the Alexandrian text read KAI IIPOXKOAAH@H*YETAI THN TYNAIKA AYTOY, the "Western" 
text read KAI KOAAH@HYETAI THN I'YNAIKA AYTOY, and family 1739 omitted. The P46/B 
text is divided. Thus no reading commands the support of the majority of text-types. Indeed, 
none of the readings can even be said to have "strong" support (though the support for KAI 
ITPOXKOAAH@HLETAI THN TYNAIKA AYTOY is strongest). So we turn to internal evidence. 


In assessing this, we note that readings 1, 2, and 4 are all harmonizations, and 3 is singular and 
probably an error for 2. Is it possible that one of these three could have given rise to the others? 
Of course. But it is by no means obvious which reading of the three is most original. 


On the other hand, if we assume that reading five, which omits the phrase, is original, then all 
becomes clear. Scribes, confronted with this quotation, would observe that the middle phrase 
had been left out. They would instinctively conform it to the version most familiar to them. And 
once the phrase was in place, there would be few further alterations. 


It has been proposed that the omission in family 1739 was caused by homoioarcton. This is 
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possible, leaps from KAI to KAI were common enough. But this would be an awfully suspicious 
location for it to happen... why at this place where so many other readings exist? It is also 
possible that the omission from 1739 came because scribes marked in some sort of correction 
which was interpreted as a deletion. But, again, it is such a convenient error. 


Back in the nineteenth century Hort said of this variant, "A singular reading, which would not be 
improbable if its attestation were not exclusively patristic; the words might well be inserted from 
Gen ii 24." We now know that the reading is not exclusively patristic. Its support is diverse, and 
on internal grounds it is well-founded. Although we cannot be sure in this case, this seems to 
me to be clearly the best reading. 


1 Peter 4:11 


1. EIX TOYY AIQNAY TON AIQNON -- "forever and ever" -- % AB K LP 33 81 323 1241 
Byz cav dubl hub har! tol sa™S bo [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels 
Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 

2. EIX TOYY AIQNAS -- "forever" -- P72 69 206 614 623 630 945 1505 1611 1739 2138 
2495 a/r am ful hark sa™SS bo™ss armm™Mss 


Preferred reading: #2 


Until the discovery of P’2, no one paid much attention to this variant. The fact that scribes were 
more likely to add than subtract TON AIQNON was largely ignored. 


It should not have been so. Even if we ignore 69 as prone to such errors, the words are missing 
from family 1739 (945 1739) and from family 2138 (206 614 630 1505 1611 2138 2495 hark). 
This leaves, apart from the Byzantine text, only the Alexandrian text-type to support the longer 
reading. When we note that the earliest witnesses of this type (P’2 and many Coptic 
manuscripts) omit,and that they are joined by the best of the Latins, the short reading becomes 
distinctly preferable. 


2 Peter 2:13 


1. EN TAIZ ATIATAIZ AYTON -- "In their dissipation" -- P72 & A* C K L P 049 056 0142 33 
81 88 104 330 424* 436 451 614 629 630 1175 1505 1735 1852 2127 2138 2298 2344 
2412 2492 2495 Byz harktext samss bo arm slav [UBS WHtext Tischendorf Soden Merk 
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Bover Vogels Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 

2. EN TAIZ ATATIAI® AYTON -- "In their love-[feasts]" -- A** B Psi 623 1243 1611 2464 pc 
vg phil harkmargin sams geo eth Speculum [WH™a"gin Souter] 

3. EN TAIZ ATNOIAIZ AYTON -- "In their ignorance" -- 322 323 424** 945 (1241 ATNEIAIZ£ 
!) 1739 1881 pc 


Preferred reading: #2 


Most editors have preferred the reading AITATAIZ, regarding AI'AITIAIX as an assimilation to 
Jude 12. If there were only two readings here, this might be logical. But there are three. We 
must examine the reading more fully. 


As far as the evidence of text-types goes, AITATAI® appears to be Alexandrian, but arguably 
the later form of the Alexandrian text. AVAITAI® has less Alexandrian support, but what it has is 
generally early (A** B sa). It also appear to be the reading of family 2138 (although the majority 
of that family supports AIIATAI®, this appears likely to be a Byzantine correction; the earliest 
reading is probably AI'AITAI®, as in 1611 and the Harklean margin). Finally, A(NOIAIZ is read 
by family 1739. 


It is obvious that we cannot make a decision based on text-types, But we must observe that al/ 
three readings are attested in early text-types. This means that the middle reading is most likely 
to be original. And the middle reading is obviously AT'ATTAI. It's easy to see how it could have 
turned into AIIATAIX -- and also how it could have become AT'NOIAIX. Whereas it is almost 
impossible to see how AITATAIxcould have become AI'NOIAIX or vice versa. 


The argument that AI'AIIAIX is an assimilation to Jude 12 is also weakened when we recall 
that Jude is after 2 Peter in canonical order, that it was accepted into the canon very late, and is 
generally a weak epistle. Also, there is variation in Jude 12 (where A Cvid 1243 a/ read 
ATIATAI® and 6 424** read EYQXIAIZ). Colwell has shown that assimilation of distant parallels 
is less common than previously assumed. So it should not be assumed here. Eberhard Nestle 
offered cogent internal reasons why AT'ATJAI® should be regarded as original in 2 Peter. Surely 
these offset the internal evidence of assimilation. The reading AP'AITAIX belongs in the text. 


Jude 1 


1. TOIX EN @EQ IIATPI -- "the ones (loved/sanctified) in God [the] Father" -- P7?® ABKL 
P Psi 81 436 630 1175 1735 2298 Byz vg sa bo geo (eth) slav Origen [UBS WH 
Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 

2. TOIX EONEXIN EN @EQ IIATPI -- "the nations (loved/sanctified) in God [the] Father" -- (6 
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omits EN @EQ) 322 323 424** 614 876 945 1241 1243 1505 1611 1739 1852 1881 2138 
2412 2492 2495 al phil hark arm 


Preferred reading: #2 


Of all the New Testament books, Jude is probably the most afflicted by textual variation, and it 
is often difficult to decide where one variant ends and the next begins. | think, though, that this 
variant (add/omit EONEXIN). can be treated in isolation. 


Most scholars look at this reading and say, "EONEXIN? Found only in minuscules. Forget it." 
The evidence of text-types says otherwise. It's true that the Alxandrian text omits the word, and 
obviously the Byzantine text does also. But the word is found in both family 1739 (6 322 323 
424** 945 1241 1243 1739 1881) and family 2138 (614 1505 1611 2138 2412 2495 hark) -- two 
early and unrelated text-types. In other words, on the basis of text-types, it has as strong a 
claim to originality as the text without it. 


Internal evidence, if anything, favours the reading. There is no text anywhere in scripture which 
is even vaguely parallel; the reading is unexpected and strange. Frankly, it's easier to see 
scribes omitting EONEXIN than adding it. It might even have been an haplography induced by 
the following EN ©EQ. | agree that it's hard to adopt a reading which completely lacks uncial 
support. I'm far from certain this is correct. But | think EQ@NEXIN belongs in the text. 


Revelation 2:10 


1. INA TIEIPAL@HTE KAI EZETE @AIWIN HMEPON AEKA -- "That you might suffer and will 
have affliction for ten days" -- % 046 94 1006 1611 1828 1841 1859 2020 2042 2050 
2138 2329 2351 2377 pm Byzk? at vg sy? arm? [UBS WH™argin Tischendorf Soden 
Merk Bover Vogels Soutertext Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 

2. INA ITEIPAL@HTE KAI EXHTE @AIWIN HMEPQON AEKA -- "That you might suffer and 
may have affliction for ten days" -- A P 254 598 1854 2019 2065 2344 2432 bo? pc 
Primasius [WHiext Souter™Margin (also Lachman)] 

3. INA ITEIPAL@HTE KAI EXETE @AIVIN HMEPON AEKA -- "That you might suffer and 
have affliction for ten days" -- C 1 104 181 459 2026 2031 (2053) 2056 2059 2073 2081 
2186 2286 sa? pm ByzA? [WHmargin] 

4. INA ITEIPAZ@HTE KAI EEHTE OAIWIN HMEPQN AEKA -- "That you might suffer and 
might have affliction for ten days" -- 88 110 627 2048 2074 

5. omit KAL..@AIWIN -- gig 


Preferred reading: #3 
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No doubt my advocacy of a reading ignored by most other scholars will seem surprising. Strong 
internal grounds have been adduced for EZETE, and it also has strong manuscript support. 


However, the evidence of text-types does not favour it. A C have other readings (admittedly 
different readings), and Andreas also defects. Under the circumstances it can be said that all of 
the first three readings are old -- old enough to possibly be original. In which case the reading 
most likely to be original is the middle reading, EXETE. From here to the other two involves a 
change of only a single letter. 


| admit that these are awfully thin grounds. But the evidence for the other readings is not 
overwhelming. When in doubt, one should follow the rules. 
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It has been said that F. J. A. Hort, in constructing the text of the Westcott & Hort edition, simply 
looked for the readings of B and followed those. 


This is just about precisely backward. Hort did not start from some anonymous text and then 
start looking for ways to correct it toward B. Rather, he started from B and then looked for 
places where it should be rejected. In other words, he used B as a "proof text." 


It is curious to note that the proof text (also Known as a copy text), one of the fundamental 
devices of most classical textual criticism, doesn't even seem to be mentioned in most manuals 
of NT criticism. Simply put, the proof text is the starting point for an edition. An editor, after 
examining the various witnesses, picks a particular manuscript as the best source and then, in 
effect, collates against it looking for places where a better text presents itself. As G. Blakemore 
Evans puts it in the textual introduction to the Riverside Shakespeare, "an editor today, having 
chosen for what he considers sound reasons a particular copy-text, will adhere to that copy-text 
unless he sees substantial grounds for departing from it" (p. 37). 


This, we should note, does not mean slavishly following the proof text. Hort didn't follow B 
closely; a good editor will be open to good readings from any source. But the proof text is the 
starting point. One follows it in the absence of reasons to depart from it. So, for example, one 
would tend to follow the proof text spelling of various proper names, or on points of Attic versus 
non-Attic usage, or on inflected versus non-inflected Semitic names. And, of course, in the case 
of readings where the canons of criticism offer no clear point of decision, you follow the proof 
text. It gives you a fallback if you have no other grounds for decision. 


Note that this is in strong contrast to most methods of Eclecticism. Eclectics generally don't 
start anywhere; they have to decide everything -- even such trivialities as spelling variations -- 
from the manuscripts or from some external reference. It's a lot of work for slight reward -- and 
it arguably produces a rather inconsistent text. 


Now we should note that the Proof Text notion arose in situations with very few witnesses -- e.g 
Shakespeare, where there are never more than three independent witnesses, usually not more 
than two, and occasionally only one. However, the idea has been successful enough tht it is 
now applied to texts with far larger numbers of witnesses -- e.g. Chaucer, where some 
passages have as many as 75 witnesses. There is no inherent reason why the method could 
not be applied to the NT as well. 


Of course, if one is to choose a proof text, there is the question of which proof text. This is 
rendered much more complicated by the nature of New Testament witnesses: Most of the 
important ones, the papyri and uncials, lack accents, breathings, punctuation, and spaces 
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between words. Should one adopt a proof text which includes these features (in which case it 
will be much more recent than what are usually considered the best witnesses), or choose a 
text with the best text apart from readers’ aides? Or even choose one text for the text and one 
for the aids? 


If you prefer the Byzantine text, it probably isn't an issue. Others will face a harder choice. 
Personally, | would incline to take the best text, while allowing for the possibility of a text with 
more reader aids. 


On that basis, | would suggest the following: 


Gospels: B. Or P”° where it exists, but consistency argues for using B throughout. There are 
no other real candidates. % is mixed and rather defective, and every other copy except D has 
Byzantine mixture. (Of course, if you prefer the Byzantine text, you can have a proof 
manuscript -- probably E or perhaps Q. 


Acts: Again, B. Although there are proportionally more good manuscripts, none can claim 
superiority over Vaticanus. 


Paul: Now this one is complicated, as there are fully four reasonable candidates: P46, B, 8%, and 
(improbable as it sounds to list a minuscule) 1739. Nonetheless, | would argue that 1739 is the 
best of the choices. The best texts -- at least in my opinion and that of Stephen C. Carlson; 
compare also Zuntz -- are P46, B, and 1739. But P46 is very incomplete, and also contains a 
much-too-high rate of scribal errors. B is better on this count, but it too is defective. Adopting 
1739 gives us a very good text, complete, and supplied with accents and breathings. The other 
alternative, ®, will appeal primarily to those, such as the UBS committee, who believe in 
Alexandrian Uber Alles without noting that the quality of the different types changes from 
corpus to corpus. 


Catholics: Here again we have several options: B, P’@, %, A, C, and 1739 are all possibilities. 
P72 is probably eliminated by its incompleteness and its errors plus its wild text of Jude. A is the 
head of the main branch of the Alexandrian text, but while that is the largest group, it does not 
appear the best. C would have a strong case if it were complete -- indeed, if it were complete, it 
would be my first choice -- but it's too fragmentary. Textually, % stands almost alone; so does B, 
whereas 1739 heads a large group. Ultimately, | would say the choice comes down to B or 
1739. | would incline very slightly toward B. 


Apocalypse: Here again we have four choices: A, C, &, or P4’. The latter is eliminated by its 
fragmentary state. # isn't a particularly good text. C may well be the best text, but it once again 
has too many lacunae. We must choose A almost by default. 
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Example of the Parallels between Folk Ballads and Biblical Manuscripts * Try It Yoursel 
Footnotes 


* 


Introduction 


It is generally conceded that the material that made up the gospels was originally transmitted 
Orally -- that is, by word of mouth. After all, neither Jesus nor his immediate followers seem to 
have written anything (with the possible exception of 1 Peter and perhaps the writings of John -- 
but even these were written much later, and probably from dictation). 


However, oral tradition did not die with the writing of the gospels. Papias, we are told, always 
preferred oral traditions of Jesus to the written word. And, until very recently, the common 
people learned about Jesus primarily from oral tradition, for they could not read the gospel. 


Even today, there are people in Appalachia who sing songs like "The Cherry Tree Carol," (Child 
#54)I2] telling a story of Jesus found only in the Infancy Gospel of the Pseudo-Matthew. 


Oh, Joseph was an old man, an old man was he, 
When he courted Virgin Mary, the queen of Galilee, 
When he courted Virgin Mary, the queen of Galilee. 


(The song goes on to tell how, as Mary and Joseph travelled, Mary asked for cherries because 
she was pregnant. "Then Joseph flew in anger, In anger flew he. Let the father of the baby 
gather cherries for thee!" The unborn Jesus commanded the cherry tree to bow down to feed 
Mary. Joseph repented of his anger at her.) 


Modern examples of this sort could be multiplied indefinitely, and there is no reason to believe it 
was otherwise in antiquity: Folklore about Jesus must have been extremely common. 


Even scribes might have heard these stories in their youth. At times, the well-known tale might 
influence the way they copied the Biblical text. And while it may be objected that oral tradition 
experienced less "control" than the carefully written copies made in a scriptorium, it should be 
noted that oral tradition often has controls of its own -- stress, metre, rhyme, melody. It's not 
likely that a singer will change a text so that it no longer fits its tune! 


At least one Biblical variant almost certainly comes from oral tradition. "John 7:53-8:11" is 
clearly no part of John's (or any other) gospel. What's more, the text as it stands has all the 
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signs of oral transmission: Variations in wording, incidents in different order, irrelevant but lively 
details, an economical plot. 


One example does not a rule make. But one is tempted to list other long insertions as the result 
of oral tradition. "Mark 16:9-20" is obviously a literary creation, but Luke 22:43-44 (the Bloody 
Sweat) looks oral. Luke 23:34 ("Father, forgive them") and Matthew 16:2-4 (the Signs of the 
Times) might also have been transmitted by word of mouth. The famous insertion by D at Luke 
6:5 (the man working on the Sabbath) is almost certainly oral; the insertion by D and Phi at 
Matthew 20:28 may also come from tradition. It is even conceivable that the Doxology of 
Romans (16:25-27) comes from an oral source. One suspects that much of the material offered 
by Codex Bezae in Acts is also traditional. 


Oral tradition probably did not cause many of the minor variants we see in the Biblical text; the 
division between the secluded world of monks and the bustling villages where folklore spread 
was usually too wide. But scholars cannot be certain of this without testing the hypothesis. (It 
should be noted, e.g., that many of the English Miracle Plays, usually regarded as folk 
productions, had clerical authors.) The following list shows some of the hallmarks of oral 
tradition, illustrated (where possible) both by traditional ballads and by reference to Biblical 
variants (usually from the story of the adulteress, since it is the largest oral insertion in the 
gospels). 


As an aside: Extreme claims are sometimes made of oral tradition -- e.g. in the past attempts to 
break the Odyssey up into dozens of smaller fragments cobbled together into an epic. That sort 
of school might claim the same for much of the New Testament. This is flatly silly. The gospels 
used oral sources, and at least one of these sources (the elements in "Q," where Matthew and 
Luke have substantially different versions) was probably oral. But the gospels as they stand are 
literary compositions, and so are most of their sources. 


Signs of Oral Transmission 


1. Conciseness of expression. An oral source will not waste words, since every excess 
word is more baggage for a storyteller to remember. My favorite example of this is the 
old ballad "Sheath and Knife" (Child #16), which in the space of eighteen lines manages 
to tell the complete story of a prince's incestuous mating with his sister, her pregnancy, 
his killing of her, her burial, his return home, and his repentance. Not even a soap opera 
could cover that much ground that fast. Compare the story of the Adulteress. No time is 
wasted on details of the woman's adultery. Her family is never mentioned. We don't know 
what Jesus wrote on the ground. We don't know how long it took the crowd to leave. 
Only the necessary details are covered. This conciseness extends not only to the plot, 
but to the language (see the next point). Oral tradition deals in nouns and verbs; in bright 
colors and brief snatches of speech. Involved constructions are left behind. 

2. Use of simple language. Folk song and folk tale avoid elaborate usage. For example, | 
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once tested a set of ten traditional ballads. IS] These ten ballads had a total of 276 
stanzas, averaging about fourteen words per stanza. In these 276 stanzas, totalling close 
to four thousand words, there were (apart from the names of a few cities) exactly 
eighteen words of three syllables, and none with more than three. All other words were 
one or two syllables. This simple language at once makes the songs more effective and 
easier to rememember. (I can cite no comparable NT example, but consider that books 
like Luke and 2 Peter, which are obviously literary, use much more elaborate vocabulary 
than, say, Mark, which is largely oral.) 

Related to this is the phenomenon of "explication" -- of putting the unfamiliar in familiar 
terms. W. Edson Richmond explains this phenomenon as "explain[ing] what they have 
heard in terms of what they think they have heard or in terms of what they know." [41 
Richmond gives this example from the ballad "The Gypsy Laddie" (Child #200). A 
Scottish text runs 

She cam tripping down the stair 

And all her maids before her; 

As soon as they saw her weel-faurd [well-favored, |.e. attractive] face, 

They coost [cast] their glamourie o'er her. 

In another version, where the archaic word glamourie (magic) was not understood, this 
became the trivial but easily understood 

The earl of Castle's lady came down, 

With the waiting-maid beside her; 

As soon as her fair face they saw, 

They called their grandmother over. (!) 

(See also the next point and its discussion of Mondegreens.) 

This phenomenon, of course, occurs in written material as well, but is particularly 
common in oral tradition, where there is no authoritative text to refer to. This particular 
error is especially common with names, nouns, and foreign words; compare the Biblical 
confusion of Gerasenes/Gadarenes/Gergesenes (Mark 5:1 and parallels). 

3. Confusion of language. Oral tradition tends to preserve plots rather than words. It 
doesn't care if Jesus "answered," "replied [to]," or "spoke" in response to a question; all it 
concerns itself with is the rejoinder! Thus in one version of "Lady Isabel and the Elf 
Knight" (Child #4), the murderous rogue rides a white horse, in another a brown, and in 
another a dappled gray. Irrelevant details like this are easily lost. Compare John 8:6: Did 
Jesus "scribble" (kateypadev) on the ground, or "write" (eypadev) on it? In terms of the 
story, it hardly matters. 

There is another form of confusion of language: the "Mondegreen," so-called after a 
famous instance. In the ballad "The Bonnie Earl of Murray (Moray)," one stanza runs, 
Ye Highlands and lowlands, where hae ye been? 

They hae slain the Earl of Murray, and laid him on the green. 

Somewhere, a listener heard the last line as 

They hae slain the Earl of Murray, and Lady Mondegreen. 

As long as the resulting error makes sense (and it often makes more sense than the 
original, because people tend not to hear nonsense!), the reading may be preserved. 
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4. Confusion of order. Even the best storytellers will sometimes leave out a detail. 
Realizing their fault, they may well go back and insert it later. After enough generations 
of this, the detail may go anywhere -- even into another story! For example, the song 
"Barbara Allen" (Child #84, described below) ends with a rose and briar growing out of 
the dead lovers' graves and knotting together. This ending has now worked its way into 
at least half a dozen other songs. Compare the comment in the story of the Adulteress 
that the crowd brought the woman before Jesus "to test him." In most manuscripts, this 
opens verse 6. But in D it appears in verse 4, and in M it occurs at the end of the story. It 
had to be included somewhere, but a storyteller could easily forget where.... 

A somewhat similar situation occurs in the parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke 19:11-27), 
though here the effects of tradition were felt before the story became part of the gospel. 
The gist of the story has to do with ten slaves who were given a sum of money to work 
with. We see two interesting features, however: There were only three slaves whose 
activities are described; (this may explain the story as found in Matt. 25:14f.; the unused 
slaves were shuffled off the stage). More significantly, we see a side-plot about the 
master taking over a country where the people opposed him. This is almost certainly the 
result of oral mixture of two stories linked by the theme of a master going away. 

5. Errors of hearing rather than of sight. A scribe copying a manuscript makes errors of 
sight (e.g., haplography; also, mistakes of appearance, such as, in uncial script, writing 
AMA for AAAA). This will not happen in oral transmission. The storyteller may mistake 
HMIN for YMIN, but not AMA for AAAA. Similarly, if the singer or storyteller omits 
something, it will not be a haplographic error, it will be a logical entity (a stanza, an 
incident, a sentence). Whereas scribal errors in written work make nonsense (recall the 
scribe of manuscript 109, who made God the offspring of AramI®I), errors in oral 
transmission will make sense even if they aren't very relevant to the context. (For 
example, the final line of the song "Shenandoah" usually runs "Away, we're bound away, 
across the wide Missouri." In the Bahamas, where "Missouri" was not a familiar place, 
this became "We are bound away from this world of misery.") 

We might also note the related phenomenon of faulty word division. For example, Child 
#253 Is officially titled "Thomas o Yonderdale" -- a title which probably came about when 
a listener heard four words ("Thomas o[f] yonder dale") as three. This error, of course, 
also occurs in uncial script (hardly ever in minuscule, where words were more clearly 
divided), but it could sometimes be oral. 

This ambiguity can actually be deliberate. A common gag stanza begins: 

While the organ pealed potatoes, 

Lard was rendered by the choir. 

Consider the word "pealea" in the first line. An organ peals, but one peels potatoes. This 
ambiguity can be maintained in speech but not in writing. 

It should be noted that errors of hearing can occur in manuscripts (in a scriptorium, 
manuscripts were sometimes copied by dictation, with one reader reading a master copy 
to several scribes who took down the words); this is probably responsible for at least 
some HMIN/YMIN errors. But these are the minority, whereas almost all changes in oral 
transmission are errors of hearing or memory. 
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6. Clichéd expressions. In folk songs, if a girl runs away from home, she generally has 
seven brothers to pursue her. Her father's stable has thirty-and-three horses. In a fight, 
the hero always slays all the enemies but one. This is the coin of folklore. Stories, as 
they are handed down, will take on more and more of these cliches -- just as, in John, 
Thomas is always "the Twin." We see examples of this in the scribal tradition of John. If 
by some chance Jesus merely "answered" a question, the scribe is likely to convert that 
to "answered [and] said" (ATIOKPIOH [KAT] EIIIEN).[-§] This also has something of an 
analogy in the accumulation of divine titles. It is true that when a scribe changes, say, 
"Jesus" to "the Lord Jesus Christ," the motives are more complex than simply conforming 
to a standard expression. But the process is quite similar. 

7. Vividness of detail. Folklore tends to rid itself of unneeded detail -- but when it gives 
detail at all, it is vivid. (Francis Gummere called this "Leaping and Lingering" -- the story 
leaps over all that is inessential and lingers over key incidents. No other art form devotes 
so much of its attention to the key details.) In "Bonnie Susie Cleland" (Child #65), the 
song spends a mere three stanzas describing how Scotswoman Susie falls in love with 
an Englishman, and her father orders her to get over it on pain of burning. Then song 
then spends five stanzas describing Susie's final message to her love (the final stanzas 
of the message, in anglicised form, run as follows, "Give to him this wee pen-knife, And 
tell him to find him another wife.... Give to him this right-hand glove, And tell him to find 
him another love.... Give to him this gay gold ring, And tell him I'm going to my burning!"). 
It then only takes one stanza to burn her. Compare the story of the Woman taken in 
Adultery: There are only three actions (the woman is brought, Jesus writes on the 
ground, the accusers leave). The rest is described in vivid conversation. 

8. Limited concern for context. Folklore does not concern itself overly with consistency or 
coherence. The obvious example of this in folklore is the three dozen or so Robin Hood 
ballads in the Child collection. These have only one thing truly in common: Robin is an 
outlaw who lives in the greenwood. Usually he is an archer, and usually Little John is his 
right-hand man. But everything else varies: The names of his other followers, the names 
of his enemies, the reason he is an outlaw, the king during whose reign he lived. We see 
this, in practice, in the case of the Woman Taken in Adultery. No matter where it is 
placed in the New Testament, it is an interruption. There is no place for it; it is not 
consistent. 


The Effects of Oral Tradition 


Some of the effects of oral tradition are described above. Others have yet to be explored. 
Consider the Gospel of Thomas. Its relationship to the synoptic "Q" source is obvious -- but the 
differences are as striking as the similarities. My personal suspicion is that both Thomas and Q 
go back to a common oral tradition, with the forms drifting apart over some generations of 
storytelling. 


On the other hand, oral tradition can also "level" differences. Storytellers describing the life of 
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Jesus will often combine incidents from different accounts. This, rather than literary influence, 
may explain some of the "Diastessaric" readings that scholars often point up in different 
sources. Such readings need not be from the Diatessaron; they could be just a story a scribe 
heard as a child! 


Malcolm Laws, in American Balladry from British Broadsides, makes an interesting comment 
(pp. 95-96): 


For some time scholars have recognized opposing but not contradictory 
tendencies in ballad transmission. The more familiar is the tendency toward 
degeneration. Degeneration refers to the obvious corruptions and omissions from 
a text which are caused by the singers’ failure to remember or understand what 
they have heard.... The opposing tendency is that toward deleting from the story 
much of the tiresome detail which burdens many broadsides. If this process... is 
not carried too far, the result may be a more compact and effective ballad than the 
original. 


Compare these two phenomena with the scribal processes which produced the texts of P®° and 
P45, respectively! (see Colwell, "Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P45, P66, P75." 
pp. 196-124 in Studies in Methodology). A further tendency, when faced with this sort of 
degeneration, is the rebuilding of songs from other materials -- there are any number of ballad 
texts which are hybrids of multiple songs. Sometimes the combination will be simply a matter of 
adding a verse or a line here or there, but in others it will be a detailed conflation of two texts. 
This, in turn, appears strongly reminiscent of the process which produced Codex Bezae. 


Few scholars have paid much attention to oral tradition; it's hard to study something one cannot 
verify or see in action. But we would be wise to keep it in mind; we never know where it might 
turn up. There are a number of myths which survive via oral tradition. Consider, for example, 
how many people will say "Columbus discovered that the earth was round." That is false on all 
counts; first, every educated person of the fifteenth century knew the world was round, and 
second, Columbus never managed to sail around the world to prove its spherical shape. In fact, 
Columbus was consistently wrong about the earth's shape; he thought it was a third smaller 
than its actual size, and so insisted to his dying day that he had discovered a western passage 
to the Indies, not a new continent! 


In the above, we have generally treated the case of material initially transmitted by oral 
tradition. We should note that this doesn't always work this way. Some works start out in print 
and go into oral tradition. (This happens with many modern songs. It is sti// happening, 
occasionally, with Christmas songs -- the one form of oral tradition commonly encountered by 
ordinary people.) And there are interesting cases of oral and written traditions interacting. We 
mentioned the example of preachers harmonizing stories. The works of Shakespeare are 
another example. The plays were initially written, but these autographs have perished. 
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Moreoever, these are not necessarily the plays as performed. In rehearsal, the plays could 
have been, and probably were, modified at least slightly. So the text of the plays as performed 
is not the text of the autograph. If it is preserved at all, it is probably preserved in the so-called 
"bad folios." These are believed to have been taken from actors' recollections -- from oral 
tradition (although first-hand tradition). Without getting into Shakespeare criticism (a field in 
which | have no competence at all), this makes matters much more complicated.... 


Another interesting point, which might affect such things as harmonization of parallels, is the 
ability to different traditions to produces very similar results. Consider these two accounts, one 
from the account of how the Anglo-Saxon Ceedmon became a poet, the other from a tradition of 
the revelation to Mohammed: 


From the Venerable Bede's History of the English From Islamic tradition (as described in 

Church and People, iv.24: the English translation of the Quran by 
N. J. Dawood; compare Surah 96 of the 
Quran itself): 


"[Caeedmon] did not gain the art of poetry from human One night in Ramadan, when 

beings or human teachers but as a free gift from Mohammed was in a dream, the Angel 
God.... [At first he was so poor at poetry that] when Gabriel came to him and said, "Recite." 
he saw the harp coming his way [to sing apiece, as Mohammed answered, "What shall | 
was expected at Anglo-Saxon entertainments], he recite?" This was repeated three times, 
would get up from the table and go home.... Suddenly then Gabriel said, "Recite in the name 
ina dream he saw aman standing beside him who _ of your Lord who created, created 
called him by name. 'Czedmon,' he said, 'Sing mea humanity from drops of blood." 

song.’ He answered, 'I don't know how to sing. | left 

the feast and came here because | cannot sing.’ [The 

other said,] ‘But you shall sing to me....' And Ceedmon 

immediately began to sing verses in praise of God the 


Creator." 

Bede proceeds to quote "Ceedmon's Hymn," a praise The result, of course, was the Quran. 
to the creator said to be Ceedmon's first writing, But even the Exordium to the Quran 
composed in that dream. has parallels to Caedmon's Hymn. Both 


start by praising the Lord of Creation. 


Bede's history was finished in 731, and so this account must be older than that. Mohammed 
began to receive the Quran in about 610, so this legend must be more recent than that. Bede 
lived and died in England; he could not have known an Islamic legend. The two are 
independent stories -- but they arose at the same time, and nonetheless are fundamentally the 
same legend. 


The failure to understand folklore and its effects has significantly affected textual studies in at 
least one instance, though it is in the Old Testament rather than the new. This is the case of 1 
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Samuel 17-18 -- David and Goliath and the meeting of Saul and David. The Hebrew text is 
long; the Greek text of Vaticanus and other LXX manuscripts is much shorter. 


Some scholars have explained the shorter LXX text as eliminating doublets. Well, this is 
formally true -- and completely fails to look at the evidence. If one takes the material found in 
both types of text, and the material found only in MT, a folklorist can instantly see the 
difference: The common material is history of the sort found in the rest of 1 Samuel. The 
material peculiar to MT is a folktale of how David met Saul. Neither more nor less. In fact, it's a 
fundamental type of the folktale, found, e.g., in pre-Christian Scandinavian myth: The 
commoner performs an act of heroism and so comes to the attention of the king. The MT- 
specific material is not a doublet of the common material; it is a folktale grafted onto the initial 
text of the court history which comprises the bulk of 1 Samuel. Even the language is that of 
folktale. (Note, e.g., that in 17:16 the Philistine challenges Israel for forty days -- far longer than 
an army could have stayed in camp without facing starvation and disease.) Textual criticism of 
this passage must start from the fact that the MT-specific material is a Hebrew folktale. 


An Example of the Parallels between Folk 
Ballads and Biblical Manuscripts 


Perhaps the best-known of all traditional English ballads is "Barbara Allen" (Child #64). Some 
600 texts and 200 tunes have been recorded. The outline of the text is as follows: A young man 
is dying for love of Barbara Allen. He begs her to come to his side. She comes, but refuses to 
pity him (in some versions, when he was drinking, he toasted "the ladies all" rather than 
Barbara). She leave; he dies. She "hears the death bell knelling." She takes to her bed and dies 
for sorrow. They are buried next to each other in the churchyard. From his grave grows a rose; 
from hers, a briar (or other objectionable plant). The two twine together on the churchyard wall. 


Observe the following parallels to the Biblical tradition: 


e The original has been lost. (It has been conjectured, since the texts of "Barbara Allen" 
are generally closely related, that the original was a "broadside" ballad of perhaps 
around 1600. Other traditional ballads, which vary much more widely, probably arose 
entirely in tradition.) 

e The earliest reference to the ballad is "patristic"; Samuel Pepys in 1666 records hearing 
the "little Scotch song of Barbary Allen." [71 The first known texts come from 1740. A 
handful of eighteenth century texts are Known, more from the nineteenth, with the 
quantity exploding in the early twentieth century. 

e The song has broken up into "text-types"; Ed Cray, who studied several hundred 
versions, reports four basic types, which he designates A, B, C, and D. These texts are 
distingushed by a number of features, of which the variation in the first line is easiest to 
observe. [81 There has been considerable mixture among the text-types. In fact, we know 
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of cases where singers "corrected" their versions from other texts, and also of cases 
where they learned defective versions and fleshed them out from other texts, producing 
"block mixture." 

e There are "local texts" -- for example, only the Scottish versions report on the deathbed 
gifts the young man gave Barbara. 

e There is a "majority text" tradition. This is the American text, which constitutes the 
majority of versions, but is late. The song has almost died out in its original home. (Cray, 
incidentally, does not consider the "Majority Text" original -- but admits he is not certain.) 

e The resources that remain to us range from fragments of a few lines to full versions of 
several dozen verses. 

e There are "versions" of the song (in this case, a French translation. Many other 
traditional ballads have analogues throughout the Germanic countries). 

e There is even, arguably, an analogy to the transition from uncial to minuscule script, 
when the ballad shifted from braid Scots dialect to "standard" English. This would not 
alter the plot or fundamental text noticeably, but would affect the line of transmission at 
this point. (I admit that this is a rather stretched analogy.) More recently, the invention of 
the phonograph and the radio -- just like the invention of printing -- has lead to the 
production of standardized, popular texts and the decline of individual version. 


Obviously we should not make too much of the analogies above. The examples are all from 
traditional ballads, and the ballad form (particularly with reference to rhyme, but also regular 
metre) cannot be verified before about the twelfth century. And yet, previous oral tradition had 
much in common with the folk ballad. The earliest long pieces in oral tradition were poetry, not 
prose. (Witness Homer or Beowulf. The epic form of these pieces, with their metre and 
conventional expressions, made them much easier to remember than an equivalent prose 
form.) There are prose folktales -- indeed, they receive more scholarly attention than folk songs. 
But these are relatively unfixed; two tellers will tell the same story with entirely different 
language. Whereas poetry always has something to hold it in place. In modern ballads, it is 
rhyme and metre. Rhyme was not at all common in early epics, but Beowulf has its alliteration, 
and all ancient epics have some sort of metre. They also have their formulae. In Beowulf and 
other early Germannic poetry, for instance, we have the "kennings" -- two words put together to 
mean something else while preserving metre and alliteration (the first of these occurs in line 10 
of Beowulf: "hron-rade"=whale-road, i.e. the sea). In Homer, the equivalent is the epithet (a 
feature found in most folk forms, but most developed in Greek poetry. These actually take two 
forms. One is a set of key synonyms for particular virtues such as bravery; these are similar to 
the cliches found in English folk songs. The other is the standard epithet, from "bright-eyed 
Athena" to "Diomedes of the mighty war cry." These generally occupy one or two or three 
complete metrical feet, giving the poet, in effect, an automatic half line without having to think 
about it.) 


Try It Yourself 
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If the above doesn't convince you, I'd like to offer you the special opportunity of trying to work 
out this process yourself, to see the parallels between oral transmission and written 
transmission. It also may give you a chance to see how critics can go wrong. 


What we'll do is take a sample piece, the American folk song "Old Dan Tucker," by Daniel 
Decatur Emmett. This is a song for which we have the original sheet music printing, which I've 
shown at the end. But before that, I'm going to print assorted versions collected from oral 
transmission. You are welcome to try getting from those to the original. 


Example 1: Collected by Vance Randolph from Carl Durbin of Pineville, Missouri on June 4, 
1927. From Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Volume III, p. 302. 


Old Dan Tucker down in town, 

Swingin' the ladies all around, 

First to the right an" then to the left, 
An' then to the one that you love best. 


Git out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
He's too late to git his supper, 

Supper's over an' breakfast a-cookin', 
An' old Dan Tucker standin' a-lookin'. 


Old Dan Tucker down in town, 

A-ridin' a foat an' a leadin' a hound. 

The hound give a howl an' the goat give a jump, 
An' throwed Old Dan a-straddle of a stump. 


Old Dan Tucker he got drunk, 

Fell in the fire an' kicked out a chunk, 
Fire coal got in Dan's old shoe, 

Oh my golly how the ashes flew! 


Example 2: Collected by Vance Randolph from Jewell Lamberson of Bentonville, Arkansas on 
November 21, 1935. From Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Volume III, p. 303. 


Old Dan Tucker is a fine old man, 
Washing his face in the fryin' pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
An' died with a toothache in his heel! 


Example 3: Collected by Vance Randolph from Mabel E. Muller of Rolla, Missouri on April 5, 
1938. From Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Volume III, p. 303. 
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I went to town the other night, 

I heard the noise and I saw the fight, 
The watchman was a-running round, 
Cryind Old Dan Tucker's come to town! 


Old Dan he worked in the cotton field, 

He got a stone bruise on his heel, 

He left the field and went through the woods 
To the little pond where the fishin's good 


Old Dan he went down to the mill 

To get some meal to put in the swill, 

The miller he swore by the point of his knife, 
He never seen such a man in his life. 


And now old Dan is a done gone sucker, 
And never will go home to his supper, 
Old Dan he has had his last ride, 

And the banjo's buried by his side. 


Example 4: Collected by John Meredith from Herb Tattersall of Australia. From John Meredith 
and Hugh Anderson, Folk Songs of Australia, p. 263. 


Old Danny Tucker was a dirty old man, 

He washed his face in the frying pan, 
Combed his hair with the leg of a chair, 
Died with a toothache in his hair. 


Example 5: From Jon & Marcia Pankake, A Prairie Home Companion Folk Song Book. 
Informant not named. 


Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man 
He washed his face ina frying pan 
He combed his hair with a wagon wheel 
And died with a toothache in his heel. 


CHORUS: So get out of the way for old Dan Tucker 
He's too late to get his supper 
Supper's over and dinner's cookin' 
Old Dan Tucker just stand there lookin'. 


I come to town the other night 
I heard the noise and saw the fight 
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The watchman was a-runnin' round 
Crying "Old Dan Tucker's come to town." 


Old Dan Tucker is a nice old man 

He used to ride our darby ram 

He sent him whizzing down the hill 

If he hadn't got up, he'd lay there still. 


Old Dan begun in early life 

To play the banjo and the fife 

He played the children all to sleep 
And then into his bunk he'd creep. 


The Original Sheet Music Text 


From sheet music published 1843 by Chas. H. Keith. 
The cover of the sheet music is generic: 
OLD DAN EMMIT's 
ORIGINAL BANJO MELODIES 
EMMIT, BROWN, WHITLOCK, PELHAM 


The interior page is headlined 
The Original 
OLD DAN TUCKER 
As sung by the Virginia Minstrels 
Words by Old Dan. D. Emmit 
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This is, of course, an extreme case, because there is no coherent narrative to the song. (But 
that may be a warning in itself.) But even tightly plotted songs can go widely astray, or show 
extreme variations on particular points. Child #286, for instance, involves a ship, a wicked 
captain, and a heroic sailor who saves the ship from an enemy warship. But the English ship 
may be the "Golden Vanity," the "Sweet Trinity," the "Merry Golden Tree," the "Sweet 
Kumadee," the "Golden Victory," or any of a dozen others. 


As a last reminder of the importance of understanding oral tradition to the practice of textual 
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criticism, consider this: Textual criticism was originated by the Greeks to deal with the text of 
Homer -- a work transmitted orally for centuries. Modern manuals tend to make fun of those 
early scholars, and rightly so. But their biggest single fault was their failure to take oral tradition 
into account. 


Footnotes 


1. | would like to thank Ulrich Schmid for asking the questions that helped me formulate the 
points in this article. [back] 


2. Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1882-1898. At the time it 
was a comprehensive collection of British ballad texts, and "Child Numbers" (ranging from 1 to 
305) are still the standard way of referring to the songs it contains. For further information about 
Child and other basic ballad works, as well as a large on-line bibliography of traditional song, | 
would suggest visiting The Traditional Ballad Index . [back] 


3. The "A" texts of Child 1-10. [back] 


4. W. Edson Richmond, "Some Effects of Scribal and Typographical Error on Oral Tradition," 
first printed in the Southern Folklore Quarterly and now printed in MacEdward Leach and 
Tristram P. Coffin, eds., The Critics & the Ballad, 1961. The quote and the following example 
are from page 227. [back] 


5. See Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (2nd/3rd Edition, Oxford, 1992), p. 
195. [back] 


6. This effect can be even more clearly demonstrated in non-Biblical literature, where we have 
external sources to refer to. An excellent example is found in the Middle English romance Sir 
Gawaine and the Green Knight. |n line 958 of the only surviving manuscript we read Chymbled 
ouer hir blake chin with mylk-quyte vayles, "Covered over her black (i.e. dark, swarthy) chin 
with milk-white veils." But the alliterative metre makes it imperative that, instead of milk-white, 
we have a word beginning with "ch." All editions of Sir Gawain therefore emend the text to read 
chalk-quyte, "chalk-white." But this is no ordinary error; clearly the scribe was influenced by the 
many folktales and songs that use the phrase "milk-white" ("milk-white steed," "milk-white 
hand," etc.). 

A similar example occurs in an Australian poem/song called simply "Holiday Song." One verse 
reads 

Come with me, merry and free, 

Gay as a bird on the spray, 
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Grief and care, come if you dare; 

We will be happy today. 

Reciters regularly give the second line as "Gay [or FREE] as a bird on the wing," even though 
this ruins the rhyme; the idiom is just too strong.[back] 


7. Quoted by Child in his introduction to the ballad he calls "Bonny Barbara Allen." This appears 
on p. 276 of volume II of the Dover edition of Child (the most widely available printing). [back] 


8. Private communication, based on a previous journal article. The four "basic" first lines are 
"All in the merry month of May," "It fell about the Martinmas time," "So early, early in the 
spring," and "In Scarlet town where | was born." [back] 
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Manuscript Collation 


Contents: Introduction * Samples of Collations * What we learn from collations * Collations in Other Languages * The 
hysical task of collatin 


Introduction 


The manuscript collation is perhaps the most fundamental of all the tool of textual criticism -- the essential source of the 
data of the discipline. 


The purpose of a collation is to transmit all basic information about the text of a manuscript without publishing the text of 
the manuscript in full. It does this by comparing a manuscript against a standard printed edition (usually the Textus 
Receptus) and noting all "significant" differences. The amount of space this can save is tremendous. The collation of 
1739 by Lake and New, for instance, requires 24 pages to cover all of Paul, when printed in large print. The Nestle-Aland 
edition, printed in small print, requires 179 pages for the same books. Even allowing for the space required for the the 
critical apparatus of the Nestle text, this is a savings of at least a factor of five. And this for a manuscript with a relatively 
large number of deviations from the Textus Receptus! A Byzantine manuscript of the same books would result in a much 
shorter collation. 


There is, unfortunately, no universally recognized standard method of collation. Different transcribers use different base 
editions, and have different styles of collation. The problem of base editions is probably beyond solution; the edition 
generally regarded as standard (the 1873 Oxford edition of the Textus Receptus) has been out of print for a very long 
time, and no new standard is emerging. Some have proposed collating against the United Bible Societies text, but this 
would mean that older and newer collations would be based on different texts -- a notion unfortunate enough that 
collations against the TR will probably continue for the foreseeable future. The TR also has the advantage of being a 
relatively Byzantine text, so that it takes relatively little space to collate Byzantine manuscripts against it (which also 
reduces the effort needed for the collation, which in turn probably reduces the number of errors). Ideally, we would like to 
see an electronic version of the Oxford edition made available online at no cost, but this does not appear likely at this 
time. 


The form of collations is somewhat more standardized, though not perfectly so. In general, a collation consists of a series 
of variations recorded in the following form: Chapter and verse number, lemma (the text of the proof edition), and the 
variant (the text of the manuscript). The text of the lemma and the variant are normally separated by a square bracket, 
thus: ] 


So, for instance, the first variation in the Nestle-Aland apparatus occurs in Matthew 1:3. Here the majority of witnesses, 
including the Textus Receptus, read Zapa. In B, however, we read instead ZAPE. So the collation of B against the 
Textus Receptus would read 


1:1 Zapa ] ZAPE 


There are, of course, variations on this; see the section on Samples of Collations. The most common variation involves 


omissions. For instance, in Mark 1:1, 28 (and several other manuscripts) omit the words viov Beov. This may be noted in 
several ways, e.g. 


1:1 viov Beov ] OM. (the standard way), or 
1:1 OM. viov Be0v 


It is also quite common to see changes in word order marked ~. Ideally (to prevent ambiguity) both the word order of the 
collation base and the reading of the manuscript should be noted. You may also see "+" or "add" for additions to the text 
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and "-" for omissions. 


If a manuscript has been corrected, these readings should be noted. The reading of the original hand should, of course, 
be marked with the asterisk (*). If there are multiple correctors, care should be taken to distinguish them. Some collations 
will include readings of the correctors in the body of the collation; others add them as comments. Which is more effective 
may depend on the frequency and nature of the corrections. 


Editors disagree about the exact amount of detail to be recorded in a collation. Some, e.g., would include variations 
involving nu movable, while others would omit it. Most would exclude punctuation, since this is known not to be original. 
Itacisms are also frequently excluded. The use of Nomina Sacra normally is not noted unless an abnormal form is used 
or in some way it affects the interpretation. But there are no hard and fast rules -- except two: First, a collation should 
announce what features it does and does not include, and second, if a reading may or may not have textual significance 
(e.g. in the case of an itacism), it must be noted. 


In general, one should try to collate "whole variants" -- that is, if two consecutive words form a logical entity, one should 
record changes to both together, but if they are unrelated, treat them as two different variants. 


Another difficulty arises with damaged texts. One needs a way to indicate both completely illegible letters (e.g. where 
there is a hole in the page containing a whole letter) and partially legible letters. The notation for the former is usually a 


dot (e.g. A . EI indicates a A followed by a defect large enough for one letter, then Yel. If the defect is large enough for 


two letters, one uses two dots, etc (e.g. A. TEI is AET EI with one letter missing, while A . . EI would be the same 
word with a gap of two letters, etc.) Gaps of more than a few letters are often marked in the margin (e.g. if a manuscript 


were defective for the first verse of John's gospel, we would say something like "N.B. MS. defective for EV... NV O 
OYOC." 


A notation is also needed for a partially legible letter (and such are common; suppose a page has lost a margin, and the 
last thing at the edge of the page is a vertical stroke |. Depending on how the scribe wrote, this could be a portion of any 
number of letters, e.g. [ HI K M NIIP. The standard notation in such cases has been for the collator to guess what the 
letter probably was, then mark it with a dot below the letter. As this is difficult to do in electronic formats, other solutions 
have been devised, such as placing the letter in parenthesis or in some sort of symbolic notation (the COLLATE program 
uses a tag pair, [ut]...[/ut]). This should be made clear in the introduction to the collation. (And it should be repeated that 
this information must be provided. Printing a reconstructed text without noting this fact is purely inexcusable. Indeed, if 
there is any real doubt about the letter in the manuscript, and multiple readings are possible, these should probably be 
noted in the margin.) 


A good collation should probably also be prefaced by information about the manuscript -- e.g. a list of lacunae (even 
though these will also be noted in the body of the manuscript), characteristics of the scribe, description of non-Biblical 
materials included in the volume. This information may not be of significance for the text, but it may well indicate 
something about the history of the volume -- which, in turn, may provide clues about the text in the book. 


It is possible to collate multiple manuscripts in one collation -- indeed, very many collations follow this format, as it saves 


space. One simply notes which manuscripts have which readings by listing them after the variant. So, for example, the 
first few lines of Clark's collations of 223, 876, 1022, 1799, 1960, 2401, 2412, and 2423 in 1 Thessalonians reads: 


1:1 Oe0ooaAovikatwv 223, BecoaAovike@v 1022 Gem + Ko 876 

1:5 vuao(1) ] nuao 1960 — -ev (3) 1022 2423** 

Thus we see that, in 1 Thessalonians 1:1, 223 and 1022 have various misspellings for Bec0aAoviKkewv; the other 
manuscripts (876, 1960, 2401, 2412, and 2423; 1799 is defective here) agree with the reading of the Textus Receptus. 
Later in the verse, 876 has 9ew Kou matpi for the Gem natpi of the other manuscripts and the TR. From there on, all the 


manuscripts agree with the TR until 1:5, where 1960 reads e1o nao for the eto vuao of the other manuscripts and the 
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TR. Finally, where most of the manuscripts read «ou ev tvevuwati aHyLov, 1022 and the corrector of 2423 omit ev. 


Beyond this, the only way to get a feeling for collations is to work with them. The following samples provide a very brief 


introduction to this process.... 


Samples of Collations 


The table below shows several samples of collations, all taken directly from published and relatively widely available 
editions of manuscripts. The first column of the table shows the text of Ephesians 1:1-6 as found in the Textus Receptus. 
The next three columns show the texts of manuscripts 330, 1739, and 1799 (taken, respectively, from the collations 
published by Davies, Lake and New, and Clark). The differences from the TR text are shown in bold (with omissions 
being marked [--], in order to make the omissions obvious). This is followed by the actual text of the collations 
(sometimes with some extraneous material about other manuscripts removed), so that the reader can see how each of 
these three collators approached their task. (Of the three, the collation of 330 by Davies is much the most idiosyncratic.) 


TR 


330 


1739 


| 1799 


Eph. 11 IlavAoc anootoA0c 
Inoov XPtotov Sra 
BEANLATOG BEOD, TOLD MYLOLO 
TOLD OVOLV EV EGEOW KO 
TLOTOLO EV XPLOTOW Inoov- 

2 YOPLG VULLV KQL ELPT|'VN ATO 
BEOD TATPOG NUOV KO 
KUPLOD INooDv XPtoTOD. 


Eph. 11 IlavAoc anootoA0c 


APLOtOV Inoov dra 
BEANLATOG BEOD, TOLD MYLOLG 
TOLO OVOLV EV EQEOM KOI 
TLOTOLG EV XPLOTOW [--] - 

2 YOAPLG VILLV KO ELPNVN] ATO 
BEOD TATPOG NUMV KO 
KUPLOD INGO XPLOTOD. 


Eph. 1! IlavAoc anootoAoc 
Inoov XpPiotov Sra 
BEANLATOG VEO, TOLD MYLOLG 
TOLD OVOLV [--] KOL TLOTOLO 
ev YpLtotow Incoov- 2 [--] 


Eph. 11 TlavAoo anootoA0c 
Inoov APLOTOV SLA 
BEANUATOS BEOV, TOLD KYLOLG 
TOLD ODOLV EV EdEoW KAL 
LOTOLG EV XYPLOTOW INoov- 

2 YAPLO VELLV KOI ELPNVN AO 
GEOV TATPOG NOV Kou 
‘KvPLOD INoODv XpLoTOD. 


3 EvAoyntoo 0 800 KO 
TOATNP TOV KVPLOD NUOV 
Inoov Xptotov, 0 
EVAOYNOAG NUAG EV TAGH 
EVAOYLA TVEVLATLKN EV TOLD 
ETOVPAVLOLG XPLOTO, 

4 Kabwo e€ereEato NUAG ev 
QUT TPO KATABOANS 
KOOLOD, ELVOLL NLAG AYLOVG 
KOLL OLOLOVG KATEVOMLOV 
QOVTOD EV AyATN, 

5 TPOOPLGAG NAG ELC 
viobeotav det INGoov Xptotov 
ELO OVTOV, KATH THV 
EVSOKLAV TOD HEANLATOG 
avtov © eto exavov d0&no 
THO XAPLTOG KVTOD, EV N 
EXAPLTMGEV NAG EV TO 
NYOTNLEVO.... 


3 EvAoyntoo 0 800 KO 
TOTNP TOV KVPLOD NL@V 
Inoov Xptotov, 0 
EVAOYNOAG NUAG Ev TAGH 
EVAOYLOA TVEVLOATLKN EV TOLG 
ETOVPAVLOLG XPLOTO, 

4 kaOwo c€ereE&ato NUAG EV 
QUT TPO KATABOANS 
KOOLOD, ELVOLL NHAG AYLOVG 
KOL OLOLOVG KOTEVOTMLOV 
QVTOD EV AyaTN, 

5 TPOOPLOAG NUAG E10 
viobeotav det INGov XpLtotov 
ELO QVTOV, KATH THV 
EVdSOKLAV TOD DEANLATOS 
avtov © evo exavov S0&no 
TNO YAPLTOG WVTOD, NO 
EXAPLTMOEV NLAG EV TH 


NYATNLEVO VID OHVTOD.... 


3 EvAoyntoo 0 800 KO 
TOTNP TOV KVPLOD NLOV 
Inoov Xplotov, 0 
EVAOYNOAG NLAG EV TAGH 
EVAOYLOA TVEVLLOATLKN EV TOLG 
ETOVPAVLOLO EV XPLOTO, 

4 kabws c€ereEato NUAG ev 
QUT TPO KATABOANS 
KOOLOD, ELVOLL NLAG AYLOVG 
KOL OLOLOVG KOATEVOTMLOV 
QVTOD EV HyATN, 

5 TPOOPLGAG NLAG Elo 
vLobEotav del INGov XPLoTOD 
ELO LVTOV, KATH THV 
evdOKLav TOD BEANLATOS 
avtov § evo exaivov S0&no 
TNO YAPLTOG KVTOD, NO 
EXAPLTMGEV NAG EV TH 
NYOTNLWEVO.... 


3 adeAot EVAOYNTOG 0 BE0G 
KOLL TATNP TOV KVPLOD NUWV 
Inoov Xptotov, 0 
EVAOYNOAG NUAG EV TAGH 
EVAOYLO TVEVLOATLKN] EV TOLD 
ENOVPAVLOLG YPLSTO, 

4 kaOwo c€ercEato NUao ev 
‘avt TPO KATABOANS 
KOOLLOD, ELVALL NULAG AYLOVG 
KOL ALOLOVG KATEVOTMLOV 
QOVTOD EV AYaTN, 

5 TPOOPLOAG NUAG Elo 
MLoBEOLaAV Sel INGOOV YPLOTOD 
ELO AVTOV, KATH THV 
EVOOKLOAV TOD BEANLATOS 
avtov § [--] ev n exapitMoev 
NAG EV TH N'YOANLEVO.... 


Davies's collation of 330 (without the collations of 436, 462, 2344): 


1. ~ YPLOTOD . LNOOD. 
OM. inoov2. 
6. no/evn. 
+ DIM KVTOD P. NYATNLWEVO 


N.B.: In this collation, / replaces ] and lemma appears after rather than before the slash. (This takes a great deal of 
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getting used to!) Also, the abbreviation a. is used for "before" p. stands for "after." The symbol "~" is used here (as often 
elsewhere) for a change in word order. 


Lake and New's collation of 1739: 
i.1. om ev Edeom 
2 OM YOPLO .... YPLOTOV 
3 XYPLoTH praem ev 
6 evn] no 
N.B.: The notation praem means "add before the lemma" or "is prefixed by." Similar Latin notations may be encountered 
elsewhere. 


Clark's collation of 1799: 

3. +adedot [ EevAODYN TOG 

6 - Elo EXALVOV S6OENS THO YAPLTOG AVTOD 

N.B.: This collation uses both [ and ]. [ indicates an insertion before the word listed in the lemma. Note also the use of + 
to indicate an addition and - for an omission 


For a fuller sample of a collation, one is invited to examine the author's own collation of 0243 and fourteen other 
manuscripts of Hebrews (in Adobe Acrobat form; you must have Acrobat or the Acrobat plug-in to read). 


What we learn from collations 


It may seem that working with collations is a rather specialized task, and that the use of a critical apparatus is enough for 
the ordinary student. This is true in some instances, but much oversimplified. A collation can teach us a great deal about 
a manuscript that cannot be learned from the apparatus criticus. 


The collation, unlike the apparatus, teaches us something about the nature of the manuscript itself. If we examine the 
collation of Hebrews, for instance, we observe that Codex Claromontanus (D) regularly confuses the endings -9¢ and - 
8a, even when there is no variation in the other manuscripts. We learn, therefore, that Claromontanus has no authority 
when there are genuine variants of this type. 


Most manuscripts have some such idiosyncrasies. X, for instance, regularly confounds EI and I, while 056 and 0142 
have a habit (derived probably from their common ancestor) of adding extra iotas. 1799 inserts adeAoo1 according to the 
lectionary, and so is unreliable for the handful of legitimate variants involving this word. And so forth. None of these facts 
can be learned from a critical apparatus, and most are quickly obvious in a collation. 


In addition, a collation is a complete catalog of the readings of a manuscript, whereas a critical apparatus is always 
limited. As an example, consider the collation of Hebrews already cited above. This collation includes fifteen 
manuscripts, and shows 61 variants in Hebrews 1. The Nestle-Aland text, by contrast, cites only 21 variants, despite 
having 23 so-called "constant witnesses." Most of the extra variants in the collation are, of course, trivial -- spelling 
mistakes and the like -- but by working with the critical apparatus rather than the collations, one forfeits the ability to 
decide which variants are important. In addition, most critical apparatus have an associated critical text. This critical text 
will, almost inevitably, bias the user toward its readings. Whereas a collation, since it is based on a non-critical text (the 
Textus Receptus), should not result in any pre-judgement of the readings. 


Collations in Other Languages 


Greek is not the only language for which we need collations, of course. Any text existing in multiple copies calls for 
collation of these copies. And they may show the same sort of variety as we see in the Greek witnesses. 


Let's take a couple of examples from the Vulgate. The following is a proper collation of Matthew 6:7-15. The text on the 
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left is the Clementine Vulgate; that on the right is the text of Codex Lichfeldensis (as given by Hopkins-James). 
Divergences are shown in bold. The collation follows the text. 


Clementine Lichfeldensis 


6’Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici; 
putant enim quod in multiloquio suo exaudiantur. 

8 Nolite ergo assimilari eis; scit enim Pater vester, quid 
opus sit vobis, antequam petatis eum. 9 Sic ergo vos 
orabitis: Pater noster, qui es in caelis, sanctificetur 
nomen tuum, 19 adveniat regnum tuum, fiat voluntas 
tua, sicut in caelo, et in terra. 11 Panem nostrum 
supersubstantialem da nobis hodie, '2 et dimitte nobis 
debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus 
nostris, 13 et ne nos inducas in tentationem, sed libera 
nos a malo. Amen. '4 Si enim dimiseritis hominibus 
peccata eorum, dimittet et vobis Pater vester caelestis 
delicta vestra. 15 Si autem non dimiseritis hominibus, 
nec Pater vester dimittet vobis peccata vestra. 


6’Orantes autem multum loqui sicut ci putant enim qui 
inmulti loquiosuo exaudiantur 8 nolite ergo adsimillare eis 
scit enim pater uester, quibus opus sit uobis ante quam 
petatis eum --, 9 Sic ergo uos orabitis -. / tur nomentuu 
Pater noster quies incaelis, scifice nomen tuum, 1° et 
ueniet regnum tuum fiat uoluntas tua sicut incaelo et interra 
11 panem nostrum cotidianum danobis odie '!2 et dimitte 
nobis debita nostra sicut et nos demittimus debitoribus 
nostris 13 et ne nos inducas intemptemtationem sedlibera 
nos amalo -: 14 Si enim demisseritis hominibus peccata 
eorum demittet et uobis Pater uester caelestis delicta 
uestra. 15 Si autem nondemisseritis hominibus nec Pater 
uester caelestis dimittet uobis peccata uestra 


Collation of Lichfeldensis against the Clementine Vulgate: 


6:7 nolite ] omit 
ethnici ] ci (sic.) 
quod J] qui 
6:8 assimilari ] adsimillare 
quid ] quibus (scribe initially wrote quid then corrected it) 
6:9 orabitis ] orabitis tur nomentuu 
sanctificetur ] scifice (i.e. sanctifice) 
6:10 adveniat ] et ueniet 
6:11 supersubstantialem ] cotidianum 
hodie ] odie 
6:12 dimittimus ] demittimus 
6:13 in tentationem ] intemptemtationem 
Amen ] omit 
6:14 dimiseritis ] demisseritis 
dimittet ] demittet 
6:15 non dimiseritis ] nondemisseritis 


vester] uester [i.e. vester] caelestis 
dimittet ] demittet 


This is a fairly standard collation format. That doesn't mean it's always followed! Just to show the possible variations, 
here are samples of the marginalia to this passage in several Latin editions. | have in my library one publication of a Latin 
Gospel manuscript (Lemuel J. Hopkins-James, The Celtic Gospels, an edition of Codex Lichfeldensis, used to create the 
above collation of that manuscript) and three critical editions: The smaller Wordsworth-White, Merk, and the Nestle 
Greek/Latin/English triglot. Let's show a handful of variants to show how Latin collations and critical editions are 
sometimes done (for the symbols used for the manuscripts, see the section on the Vulgate in the article on the Versions). 
As a sample, let's reproduce the text and apparatus of all four volumes for Matthew 6:7-13, then do comparisons side by 
side for several readings. 


Hopkins-James 
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Text 


6’Orantes autem multumloqui sicut ci putant enim qui 
inmulti loquiosuo exaudiantur § nolite ergo adsimillare eis 
scit enim pater uester, quibus opus sit uobis ante quam 
petatis eum -:, 9 Sic ergo uos orabitis -- / tur nomentuu 
Pater noster quies incaelis, scifice nomen tuum, 1° et 
ueniet regnum tuum fiat uoluntas tua sicut incaelo et 
interra 11 panem nostrum cotidianum danobis odie '2 et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra sicut et nos demittimus 
debitoribus nostris 13 et ne nos inducas 
intemptemtationem sedlibera nos amalo -: 


Merk 


Text 


6’Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici; putant enim quod in 
multiloquio suo exaudiantur. 8 Nolite ergo assimilari eis; scit enim Pater vester, 


Apparatus 


7 -nolite after autem. qui Y for quia 

8 adsimillare (gat adsimilari) with the first / erased for 
assimilari 

The Hereford text is resumed here from the leaf 
(misplaced) inserted at viii.4 containing v.28 to vi.8. There is 
also a break here in the text of d from vi.8 to viii.27. 

quibus is what the scribe wrote and is VO's reading, but 
the us has been erased not without leaving its traces. 
Enough of b was left to become part of an ugly d. It was 
thus corrected to quid which has the support of a b f ff; hq 
Aug her gath? DQRCTWOV Z vg. In opus the us is in 
ligature. At the end of the verse is an example of the 
corrector's stop, a comma in addition to the scribe's stop 
viz. -*,. 

10 et ueniet (ff; ueniat) foradueniat 

11 cotidianum. This is the O.L text found in a fff; g; hq 
and others though with some it has the tt, her lam IL mg D 
E CT W (gat has quotidianum with uel supersubstantialem 
between the lines). In St. Matthew, St. Jerome substituted 
supersubstantialem in its place but went back to the old 
word in St. Luke. The O.L. form, however, has not been 
displaced in public and private prayer. In our text the Lord's 
Prayer was transcribed again at the end of St. Mark with the 
reading sub stantialem showing the process whereby the 
O.L. text was corrected to the Vulgate standard. odie for 
hodie. 

12 demittimus tf O K V X for dimittimus 

13 nos inducas P hf E RR WM © K vg for inducas nos. 

temptemtationem (temptationem b k fh X) for 
temtationem. 


Apparatus 
8 quid OZJUMaDQRKVCTW] quibus rel. 
11 supersubst.|cotidianum S™DssCTW 


quid opus sit vobis, antequam petatis eum. 9 Sic ergo vos orabitis: Pater noster, 12 dimisimus Ep*Z*B*JD 


qui es in caelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum, 19 adveniat regnum tuum, fiat 


13 amen > codd. 


voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, et in terra. 11 Panem nostrum supersubstantialem 
da nobis hodie, 12 et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus 
debitoribus nostris, 13 et ne nos inducas in tentationem, sed libera nos a malo. 


Amen. 


Nestle 


Text 


Apparatus 
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6’Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici; putant enim quod in 8 quid] quibus 13> inducas nos | - 
multiloquio suo exaudiantur. 8 Nolite ergo assimilari eis; scit enim Pater amen 

vester, quid opus sit vobis, antequam petatis eum. 9 Sic ergo vos orabitis: 

Pater noster, qui es in caelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum, 19 adveniat regnum 

tuum, fiat voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, et in terra. 11 Panem nostrum 

supersubstantialem da nobis hodie, '2 et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et 

nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris, 13 et ne nos inducas in tentationem, sed 

libera nos a malo. Amen. 


Wordsworth/White (editio minor) 


Text Apparatus 
67Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici: 7 ethnici + faciunt = quia: quod 
putant enim quia in multiloquio suo exaudiantur. 8 quibus: quid = “ 


8 Nolite ergo adsimilari eis: scit enim Pater uester 11 supersubstantialem AHMVZ al. = “ : cotidianum CD al. ; 
quibus opus sit uobis ante quam petatis eum.2 Sic — supersubstantialem cotidianum F 
ergo uos orabitis: Pater noster, qui es in caelis, 12 dimisimus DZ* 


sanctificetur nomen tuum, 10 adueniat regnum tuum: 13 nos inducas = “; patiaris nos induci D (cf. Tert. ‘de Orat.' 
fiat uoluntas tua sicut in caelo et in terra. 11 Panem viii) malo + amen & “ 

nostrum supersubstantialem da nobis hodie: 12 et 

dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus 

debitoribus nostris: 13 et ne inducas nos in 


temtationem, sed libera nos a malo. 


Other examples of the various styles: 


Mark12:29. The Clementine text reads Dominus Deus tuus; this has the support of Dublinensis, Sangermanensis, 
Vallicellanus, and others; Amiatinus and other early manuscripts read Dominus Deus noster (compare the Greek). Our 
authorities describe the variant as follows: 


Text Apparatus 

Hopkins-James (not cited in apparatus) 

text: dns ds tuus 

Merk tuus X*IGDLVThW ] noster rei. vl pl. 

text: Dominus Deus tuus 

Nestle tuus ] noster (i.e. A F both read noster for the tuus found in the text) 
text: Dominus Deus tuus 

Wordsworth-White noster: tuus DGV = “: 


text: Dominus Deus noster 


Luke 2:2. The Clementine text reads Cyrino, supported by the large majority of manuscripts. The Wordsworth/White text 
reads Quirino on the basis of harleianus (and the historical name Quirinius). Our authorities describe the variant as 
follows: 


Text Apparatus 
Hopkins-James = quirno (her cirino) for Cyrino 
text: quirno 


Merk Quirino ZsL Hier 
text: Cyrino (i.e. Z Ep* L Jerome) 
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Nestle quirino 

text: Cyrino (no supporing evidence cited) 
Wordsworth-White Quirino Z: Cyrino ACDFHMV = “1 
text: Quirino 


At least Latin is widely read and has relatively stong standards. In less-common languages, things can get even more 
difficult. The following shows the opening of two editions of the Old English poem The Dream of the Rood. Both are 
based on the same manuscript (the Vercelli Book), though with different orthographic styles. | parallel the first ten lines of 
the poem as presented by (1) Bruce Dickens and Alan S. C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood, Methuen's Old English 
Library, 1963; and (2) John C. Pope, Seven Old English Poems, Norton, 1981. 


Dickens/Ross Pope 

(1) Hpeet, ic spefna cyst, secéan pylle, Hweet, ic swefna cyst secgan wille, 

(2) hpeet me Zemeette _ to midre nihte, hweet me gemeette _ to midre nihte, 

(3) syspan reordberend — reste punedon. sippan reord-berend reste wunodon. 

(4) Puhte me beetic Zesape — syllicre treop Puhte me beet ic gesawe _ seldlicre treo 

(5) on lyft leedan_ _leohte bepunden, on lyft ledan leohte bewunden, 

(6) beama beorhtost. Eall feet beacen pees beama beorhtost. Eall beet beacen wees 

(7) bezoten mid olde; Zimmas stodon begoten mid golde; gimmas stodon 

(8) feezere zt foldan sceatum, spylce Peer fife peeron feegere et foldansceatum  swelce beer fife weeron 

(9) uppe on Pam eaxl2espanne. Beheoldon Peer uppe on fam eaxl-gespanne. Beheoldon ber engel- 
enéeldryhte, dryhta fela, 

(10) feesere Purh forzesceatt; ne pees beer huru feegere burh foré-gesceaft; ne wees beer huru 
fracodes Sealéa. fracuses gealga, 


(1) Hpeet: MS Hpeet with large h enclosing capital p Emendations: 2 hweet ] MS heet 9 eaxl] MS. eaxle. 

(2) hpeet Grein!: MS heet. (9) eaxfespanne Sweet: MS engel-sryhta fela] MS engel dryhtnes ealle. 

eaxle e spanne. enseldryhte: MS ensel dryht/nes 

ealle. Variant spellings in the MS: 1 wylle. 3 syépan. 
wunedon. 4syllicre. treow. 8swylce. 10 fracodes. 


The physical task of collating 


For the reasons described above, it is strongly suggested that every student undertake a collation or two. It need not be 
of an actual manuscript (though this is best). Simply take one printed or electronic text and compare it against another. 
Ideally it should be an actual manuscript text, but if worst comes to worst, one can (say) collate the UBS text against the 
Textus Receptus. 


The results can be educational and humbling, especially if you are able to compare the result with an existing collation of 
the manuscript. Collation is a difficult and stressful occupation, even with the best manuscripts (generally the easiest are 
the better-preserved uncials). When dealing with a more difficult manuscript (e.g. 6, which is written in such a small hand 
that some people need to magnify it to read it; or 33 or 2344, damaged by damp; or any of the hundreds of manuscripts 
written by scribes with bad handwriting), the task becomes even more daunting. To give a personal example: The 
collation of Hebrews was based entirely on already-extant transcriptions, so eyestrain was not a factor. (Fortunately for 
me, as | have very weak eyes!) It was not, for obvious reasons, checked by anyone else, and | myself checked only the 
non-orthographic variants. The result is only about a dozen pages long, even in large print. And even so, it took me 
dozens of hours (spread over several months) to compile. And there are doubtless several errors even so. 


The task being what it is, careful preparation is required to create a good collation. Experts make the following 
recommendations for accurate collations: 
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e All manuscripts should be "twice checked." Two collations should be made, without reference to each other, and 
compared. For a collation which is to be published or used for a major critical apparatus, it should not only be 
double-checked and compared, but the work should be done independently. That is, the initial collations should be 
done by two different individuals, and the results compares by a third individual, who will make reference to the 


manuscript where the two collations differ. 


e Before beginning a collation, one should familiarize one's self with the manuscript. The best way to do this is to 
collate a chapter or two (preferably not the first chapters one will collate "for real"), then throw this collation away. 
Its only purpose is to make the collator familiar with the manuscript -- the handwriting style, the scribal 


peculiarities, the organization of the pages. 


e One should maintain a proper schedule. Spending too much time collating will result in poor quality work, and may 
lead to eyestrain as well. Ideally, one should not collate for more than two hours a day, and one should not allow 
more than four hours of work under any circumstances. One should take regular breaks, and assure that there is 
proper lighting and working conditions. Distractions such as phone calls should be avoided if at all possible. 

e Even if you cannot bring in someone else to check your collations, use as many cross-checks as possible. The 
method you use depends on your techniques. You might, for instance, read back your collation (aloud) to see if 
you have transcribed the words correctly. You might "collate back" into the Textus Receptus, and read that back, 


or compare it with your original manuscript. 


e Never assume, because a word has the right beginning and ending, that it is the "correct" word. Variant spellings, 
some of which could represent different words or word forms, are very common. 
e Before beginning the collation, examine the corrections. Try to determine how many correctors there have been, 


and perhaps their habits. 


e If you are working as part of a project, and so are called upon to follow a particular collation format, study the 
format in detail before beginning. Look over other collations in this format. Practice using the format. (This is 
distinct from practicing with the manuscript. Don't try both at once; you're likely to lose track of one or the other.) 


Another suggestion, this one personal: Don't start with a collation in a foreign language! Start by comparing two texts in 
your own language. A good place for this is in collections of old folk songs or modernized editions of an ancient text. This 
lets you practice the physical task of collation without having to worry about understanding a foreign language as well. 


For those who wish to have something to work from, and whose native language is English, here are two transcriptions 
of a fifteenth century English text, "The Agincourt Carol." (This should, incidentally, put to rest the notion that "carols" are 
Christmas songs; they are a particular form of religious ballad.) The first is from Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden 
Time (also variously known as Old English Popular Music, etc.); the second is from Percy's Reliques. The Percy text was 
transcribed from a manuscript copied from the manuscript used by Chappell. 


The Chappell Text 


Deo gracias anglia, 
Redde pro victoria 


1 Owre kynge went forth to normandy, 
With grace and myght of chyvalry: 
Ther god for him wrought mervelusly. 
Wherfore englonde may calle and cry 

Deo gracias.... 


2 He sette a sege the sothe for to say, 
to harflu toune with ryal aray; 
that toune he wan, and made afray, 
that fraunce shal rywe tyl domesday. 
Deo gracias.... 


3 Than went owre Kynge with alle his oste, 


thorwe fraunce for all the frenshe boste: 


The Percy Text 


Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 


1 


Owre kynge went forth to Normandy, 

With grace and myyt of chivalry; 

The God for hym wrouyt marvelously, 

Wherfore Englonde may calle, and cry 
Deo gratias: 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria. 

He sette a sege, the sothe for to say, 

To Harflue toune with ryal aray; 

That toune he wan, and made a fray, 

That Fraunce shall rywe tyl domes day. 
Deo gratias &c. 


oa 


Than went owre kynge, with alle his oste, 


Thorowe Fraunce for all the Frenshe boste; 
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he spared no drede of leste ne most, 
tyl he come to agincourt coste. 
Deo gracias.... 


Than forsoth that knyght comely, 

in agincourt feld he faught manly: 

thorw grace of god most myghty, 

he had bothe the felde and the victory. 
Deo gracias.... 


Ther dukys and erlys, lorde and barone, 

were take and slayne, and that wel sone, 

and some were ladde into Lundone 

with ioye and merthe and grete renone 
Deo gracias.... 


Now gracious god he save owre Kynge, 
his peple, and all his wel wyllynge: 
gef him gode lyfe and gode endynge, 
that we with merth mowe savely synge, 
Deo gracias.... 


He spared 'for' drede of leste, ne most, 
Tyl he come to Agincourt coste. 
Deo gratias &c. 


Than for sothe that knyyt comely 

In Agincourt feld he faught manly: 

Thorow grace of God most myyty 

He had bothe the felde and the victory. 
Deo gratias &c. 


Ther dukys, and erlys, lorde and barone, 

Were take, and slayne, and that wel sone, 

And some were ledde in to Lundone 

With joye, and merthe, and grete renone. 
Deo gratias &c. 


Now gracious God he save owre kynge, 
His peple, and all his wel wyllynge, 
Gef him gode lyfe, and gode endynge, 
That we with merth mowe savely synge 
Deo gratias &c. 


(We note incidentally that, using these texts, we can detect the loss of an obsolete letter, just as Homeric scholars can 
detect the fact that Homer used the digamma. The Middle English text of this song clearly used the yogh, 4. In Chappell, 
this was replaced -- as is now fairly normal -- by gh; the Percy text substitutes y.) 
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Theology and Textual Criticism 


Theology has affected textual criticism for a very long time. Origen, in doing his textual work, 
adopted readings which he felt Christianity required. So, for instance, he rejected the reading 
"Jesus Barabbas" in Matthew 27:16-17 because he didn't believe the name Jesus could be 
applied to evildoers. 


An even more extreme instance is shown by Justin Martyr, who quoted the first line of Psalm 
95:10 LXX (=96:10 Hebrew) as "the Lord reigned FROM THE TREE." The key words "from the 
tree" do not appear in the Hebrew, or in our major LXX manuscripts. But Justin accused the 
Jews of mutilating this verse, because it was so useful to his theological understanding. There 
is no question at this point; these words are not original. But theology led Justin to claim that 
they were. 


More recently, we have seen various sects claim divine inspiration for their particular 
translations, rather than seeking the original text. The Catholic church long canonized the 
Clementine Vulgate; perhaps even more absurdly, there are many fundamentalist sects in the 
United States which give direct adherence to the King James Bible. This may not seem like a 
theological issue, but it is: "God spoke to us, using this version." 


To what extend should theology affect textual criticism? This is a truly complex question, which 
has been answered in several ways. (It doesn't help that some who have followed their 
theological opinions have concealed it under the guise of following the author's style or the 
like.) 


To demonstrate how important all this could be, consider the Longer Ending of Mark. This 
passage contains (16:16) the only NT passage explicitly linking baptism with salvation. All 
others refer to baptism as a cleansing of sins or the equivalent -- obviously worthwhile and 
desirable, and a token of membership of the church, but not a requirement for salvation. Does it 
not follow that, if critics allow theology to influence their criticism, then those who consider 
baptism important (e.g. Baptists) will tend to include the ending of Mark, while those who 
consider baptism less important (e.g. Quakers) would be inclined to omit it? 


One group of textual workers (| hesitate to call them scholars) base their whole method on 
theology. These are the Providential Preservationists. So, for instance, Wilbur N. Pickering, "I 
believe that God has providentially preserved the original wording of the text down to our day... 
| see in the Traditional Text (‘Byzantine’) both the result and the proof of that preservation" (The 
Identity of the New Testament Text, First Edition, 1977, pp. 143-144.) 


But, as Harry Sturz notes in reacting to Hills (another exponent of this doctrine), "Hills fails to 
show why the sovereign God must act in a particular way" (Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text- 
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Type & New Testament Textual Criticism, 1984, p. 42. Italics added.) Even if one accepts 
Providential Preservation, one must admit that it is arguing from theology back to the text, 
rather than from the text to theology. 


It's also worth asking why Providential Preservation would preserve a text-type, as opposed to 
an actual text. If God were trying to preserve the Biblical text, would not God have given us one 
manuscript which is absolutely correct? Yet the Byzantine manuscripts do not agree entirely. 
How does one decide which manuscript has the exact text? Might it not as easily be B, or 1739, 
or 33, as opposed to K or 861 or whatever manuscript contains the Byzantine standard? 


Not all who believe theology has a place in criticism go to this extreme. Most would, in fact, be 
insulted by comparison to a Providential Preservationist. Most consider the manuscripts 
involved, the context, the nature of the variant, etc. (Note: This is not the same as considering 
the author's theology. Knowing the author's theology is obviously a tool for evaluating internal 
evidence. But that's not the same as considering the critic's own theology.) 


| will admit, at this point, that | get lost. How can one consider theology in assessing a variant 
reading? You're telling God what God should have written! If one takes the Protestant view that 
the Bible is the determiner of faith, then you are applying an ex post facto judgment: It should 
be telling you what to believe; you should not tell it. And even if one takes a Catholic/Orthodox 
view, with stress on church tradition, does not the fact that tradition has a place mean that the 
Bible is not a complete and perfect repository of the truth? This implies that it could have 
readings with false theological implications -- meaning that the original reading might not be 
"theologically correct." 


Since | cannot understand the viewpoint of the theological critics, | will not attempt to take this 
point further. | will simply make the observation that a scientific criticism must necessarily reject 
any theological approach. But we should note that there has never been a scientific New 
Testament textual critic. Some have used mathematical methods -- but as tools, not final 
arbiters. 


I'll make one more appeal to logic. Several people have told me that they feel we must consider 
theology in editing the text. Some have, in fact, told me that | will be damned for not following 
their version of the New Testament text. Unlike them, | am not willing to pass such judgments. 
(| might be willing to a allow that they are fools, but folly is surely not sufficient reason for 
damnation, else Hell is going to be very crowded indeed!) But | am willing to say that | would 
never trust a New Testament such a person edited. And they would never trust a New 
Testament | edited according to my theological principles. Is it not better to edit without 
reference to such principles, which would result in every editor producing a different New 
Testament? It might be different if somehow we all agreed on our theology. But we don't (and if 
we did, what need for the Bible anyway’). 
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Or try it another way: Would you want me, with my theological principles, editing the Bible 
according to my theology? If no, then why should anyone else want you to edit it according to 
your principles? There is an ancient name for this: It's called "heresy." 
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What is "eclecticism?" In simplest terms, it is the process of compiling a text from multiple 
sources. This is in contrast to the notion of editing from a "proof text," in which one follows a 
chosen text unless there is an overwhelming reason to do otherwise. 


In New Testament criticism, there are basically three approaches: "Thoroughgoing" eclecticism 
(also known as "radical" eclecticism), "Reasonea" or "Rational" eclecticism, and 
"Historical/Documentary criticism." The first two approaches are always eclectic, compiling a 
text from multiple sources, and the third may be eclectic also. 


In simplest terms, thoroughgoing eclecticism consists of taking all manuscript readings and 
choosing the best based solely on internal criteria. Historical/documentary criticism consists of 
choosing readings based solely on their manuscript attestation, by some means such as 
preparing a stemma or counting text-types or just following the best manuscript. And reasoned 
eclecticism consists of splitting the difference: Evaluating variants based on both their 
attestation and their intrinsic merit. 


It will be evident that this is actually a continuum: All editors are eclectic to some extent, and all 
use internal and external evidence to a degree. But the extent varies greatly, and sufficiently 
that it is reasonable to speak of three camps. 


Currently, reasoned eclecticism is the dominant force in New Testament criticism; those who 
engage in other forms of criticism are a relatively small minority, who can find some difficulty in 
having their work respected. 


It has not always been so. It is noteworthy that this sort of eclecticism is not considered proper 
in most areas of Classical Textual Criticism. In Shakespeare criticism, for instance, the 
standard method for editing is to take a particular proof text (usually the First Folio, but 
sometimes one of the quarto editions), and follow that except where the evidence of some 
other source is overwhelming. In other words, a// modern Shakespeare critics are 
historical/documentary critics, generally of what would in New Testament circles be considered 
the most extreme type. 


And this method has been followed in New Testament criticism, though the matter is rarely 
described in that way. The edition of Westcott and Hort, to a significant degree, is compiled 
using B as a proof text. Tischendorf's eighth edition is almost as strongly influenced by #. Few 
other editions are so strongly dependent on single manuscripts, but there is a lot of D in the 
Clarke text of Acts, and the recent Majority Text traditions could almost be treated as being 
taken from a single proof text of that text-type. 
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It should be noted that the three categories of eclecticism described above are not actually 
methods of editing the New Testament text. They are, rather, approaches to creating a method. 
Historical/Documentary criticism, for instance, says, "determine the relationships between the 
manuscripts and reconstruct the text based on that." If you determine that the best manuscripts 
are the Alexandrian, you get the edition of Westcott & Hort; if you determine the Byzantine are 
best, you get Hodges & Farstad; if you treat all types equally, you'll probably get something like 
Von Soden. 


Similarly, the approach of Thoroughgoing Eclecticism is to "determine the best rules of criticism 
and determine the best text based on that." Since editions based on this principle are very few, 
we cannot show how different forms of the method produce different texts -- but it's easy to 
imagine the results. Take just one rule, "prefer the shorter reading." Some critics swear by this 
rule, other reject it almost completely. Suppose there were two editors, one of whom 
considered the shorter reading the primary evidence of originality while the other considered 
the longer reading universally best. Imagine how different their texts would be! 


Reasoned Eclecticism splits the difference, saying, "Determine the relations between the 
manuscripts and the best rules of criticism, and proceed from there." As it turns out, most 
recent editors have agreed, at least in outline, on both the best manuscripts and the best rules, 
so the modern editions compiled based on Reasoned Eclecticism (i.e. Bover, Merk, and UBS) 
are all fairly similar. But this is not inherently so; Harry Sturz would probably qualify as a 
Reasoned Eclectic, but had he edited a text, it probably would not have looked much like Merk 
or Bover -- it would certainly have had more Byzantine readings, and possibly some other 
surprises. 


It is quite difficult to offer examples where all three methods produce divergent results, 
particularly if one uses the Westcott & Hort text as the "standard" for historical-documentary 
criticism. If we take Hodges & Farstad as the standard instead, we have slightly better luck -- 
though still limited, simply because there are so few places where different editors adopt three 
different readings. 

One | know of is Matthew 22:7. Here the UBS text reads 

0 d€ Bactrevo Mpyo8n 

The Kilpatrick edition, the first text to be compiled based on thoroughgoing eclecticism, reads 


aKovoao de 0 Bactrevo Mpyo8n 


H&F have 
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KQL AKOVOAG O PAOLAEVG EKELVOG WPYLGON 


The Kilpatrick reading is supported by 33 (alone or nearly), and is adopted apparently because 
it best explains the at least six different readings in this passage: 

aKkovoao de 0 Bactreva 

0 d€ Bactlevo 

KQL AKOVOAG O PAGLAEVG EKELVOG 

EKELVOG 0 PAOLAEDG AKOVOAG 

KQL AKOVOMG EKELVOG 0 PAOLAEDG 

0 d€ BactAEvG AKOLGAG 


The UBS editors probably preferred their reading because it is supported by several good 
witnesses -- % BL 1 700 892* 1582 -- and because it could easily have given rise to certain 
other variant readings, notably the reading 0 de Baotrkevo akovoas of © 13. 


And Hodges and Farstad preferred their reading because it had the best support from the 
Byzantine manuscripts: E F G (kK) Y II etc. 
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Contents: Introduction * Contents of Lectionaries * Lectionaries Cited in Critical Editions * 


Lectionary Incipits * The Synaxarion * The Menologion * History of the Lectionary * The 
Lectionary Text * 


Introduction 


The lectionary evidence is like the weather: Everybody complains about it, but nobody does 
anything about it. 


Of all the branches of the New Testament evidence (papyri, uncials, minuscules, lectionaries; 
versions; Fathers), the lectionaries are the least studied, least known, least used. Until the 
twenty-seventh edition, the Nestle text did not cite a single lectionary consistently. (NA2/ does, 
it is true, cite four lectionaries as constant witnesses -- but does not offer any information about 
their text, nor contain a list of the lections included). Tischendorf cited lectionaries only 
exceptionally, and Von Soden did not cite them at all. The United Bible Societies editions 
include lectionary evidence -- but without an assessment of the text-types of these lectionaries, 
as well as data about their contents, this is of minimal use. 


The lectionaries are, of course, the service books of the church, containing the appointed 
readings ("lections") for each day of the church year. As such, they were extremely important to 
individual churches (a church would want but could live without a continuous-text manuscript 
for study purposes, but it simply had to have a lectionary for reading during services). The 
number of lectionaries now known is somewhat less than the number of continuous-text 
manuscripts (about 2300 lectionaries, as compared to some 3200 continuous-text manuscripts 
of all types), but this may be due simply to the fact that they were well-used but no longer 
prized once printed editions became available. 


Contents of Lectionaries 


Unlike continuous-text manuscripts, lectionaries are not divided according to their writing style. 
Both uncials and minuscules are known. Uncial script continued to be used for lectionaries after 
it had become extinct for continuous-text manuscripts; we have uncial lectionaries of the twelfth 
century. (Compare this to the Jewish practice of synagogue scrolls without vowel points. While 
the practices are obviously unrelated, they may show the same sort of traditionalist feelings.) 


The descriptions of lectionaries are rather more complex than for continuous-text manuscripts. 
This is due to the more involved set of information contained. An ordinary lectionary would 
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contain two parts: A Synaxarion (containing the day-by-day readings for the liturgical year, 
beginning with Easter; this resembles the form of most modern lectionaries) and a Menologion 
(containing the readings for particular dates and events, and based on the fixed calendar). The 
lections in the synaxarion were relatively fixed; those in the menologion could vary significantly 
based on local customs and saints (since many of the lections were for particular saints’ days). 
In addition, a lectionary could contain readings from the (Old Testament) prophets, or the 
Gospels, or the Apostle (Acts, Paul, Catholic Epistles), or various combinations of the same. 
(The Apocalypse was not read in the churches.) Finally, it could include the lessons for every 
day of the year, or only those for Saturday or Sunday. 


At least, the above is the way the common textual criticism manuals describe the matter (see, 
e.g., Aland and Aland, p. 166 in the second English edition, or, less specifically, Metzger, 
Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, p. 44. Scrivener, pp. 75-77, uses the terms to refer not to the 
readings themselves but to the tables of readings in the manuscripts). Steve Puluka, however, 
informs me that this is not the proper terminology of the Byzantine church: "The Menologion is 
a service book containing the hymns for the saints, the Tropar and Kondak, for each day in the 
fixed cycle. Menaion is the texts for vespers and matins for each day of the year. These are 
books of hymn texts, not scripture. But most of these hymns contain many illusions to scripture. 
And will contain Psalm verses for use as Prokiemenon (introductions to readings), Alleluia 
verses (introduction to Gospels) and communion hymns. The Triodion is the corresponding 
book for the Great Fast that moves in dates from year to year. The Pentacostarion then covers 
the period from Pascha to Pentacost." Thus care must be taken, in reading a particular work, to 
know exactly how it is using the terms. The section below was based on the Aland definitions; | 
hope it doesn't affect things too badly. 


Prior to Gregory's rearrangement of the manuscripts, it was customary to divide lectionaries 
into "Evangelistaries,” or lectionaries of the gospels, and "Apostolos," with the Acts and 
Epistles. The former of these were denoted with a superscript evl, the latter with a superscript 
of apl. The problem with this is that the same lectionary could have two different symbols -- so, 
for example, 6°! referred to the same manuscript as 140, 


Gregory's solution to this was to combine the two lectionary lists into one, with each lectionary 
denoted by a script letter L (#) and a superscript number. As with the minuscules, Gregory 
preserved the numbers of the evangelistaries as best he could, so 1©Y! became £1, while 
6evl=1ap! became £8. 


This obviously means that a rather complex nomenclature had to be devised to explain the 
contents of a lectionary. The (rather illogical) symbols used by Aland in the Kurzgefasste Liste 
include the following: 


e £= Gospel lectionary with complete set of lessons (Saturday, Sunday, and weekday) 
e £2= Lectionary of the Acts and Epistles 
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£+4 = Lectionary including lections of both the Gospels and the Acts & Epistles 

fe = Gospel Lectionary with weekday lections only 

£sk = Gospel lectionary with Saturday and Sunday only 

f£esk = Gospel lectionary with full lections for the period Easter-Pentecost but 
Saturday/Sunday lections only for the rest of the year 

£sel = Lectionary with lections for selected days only 

A prefixed U- indicates that the lectionary is in uncial script. 

The symbol t indicates a damaged witness. Note: The Kurzgefasste Liste is not an 
adequate reference for damaged lectionaries (e.g. both £1 and £2 are listed by Scrivener 
as mut, but neither is so described in the Liste). 

The symbol "Lit" indicates a liturgical book, most often a Euchology or Book of Offices. 
Such books usually contain only a small number of lessons, though often drawn from 
both Acts and Epistles. The Alands (The Text of the New Testament, p. 163) have 
argued that these would better be excluded from the lectionary list -- but they are 
evidence, and need to be catalogued somewhere. 

The symbol "PsO" indicates a Psalter with the Biblical Odes. Such manuscripts normally 
contain only two New Testament passages (the Magnificat and Benedictus), and 
obviously are of little use for New Testament criticism. 


The complexity of the above is such that this page adopts a simplified system for denoting 
lectionary contents. We will use e to designate a gospel lectionary, with s indicating one 
containing Saturday and Sunday lections and w indicating weekday lections. If the w is followed 
by an asterisk (*), it means the weekday lections are included only during Eastertide. (Hey, this 
may seem just as complicated as the other way, but it saves a lot of HTML code.) Lectionaries 
of the Praxapostolos are denoted a. "sel" indicates selected lections. Minuscule lectionaries are 
listed in lower case; uncials in UPPER CASE. 


The following table shows the equivalences between the Aland system and that adopted here. 


Nestle Symbol |Symbol used here) |Nestle Symbol ‘Symbol used here 
Z 'e(sw) ae: E(SW) 

ga a U-£8 A 

gra le(swya U-#2 lE(SWA 

‘fe ~~ le(w) — |U-#e E(W) 

‘isk le(s) U-ésk E(S) 

‘fesk e(sw’) U-ésk E(SW*) 

ésel sel U-ésel SEL 

fae e(w)a U-£4a E(W)A 

£2ge| a* U-£asel A* 
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| Symbols used in Nestle and here 


Lectionaries Cited in Critical Editions 


The following table includes the first few lectionaries from the Kurzgefasste Liste, plus the 
lectionaries cited in the Nestle and UBS editions. Note that little information has been published 
about even these relatively-well-known lectionaries. Many lectionaries have neumes; this is 
noted as far as known. 


Lectionary |Described as |DATE Meaning and Description 
a : EL Uncial lectionary, selected readings, tenth century 


(SW) Uncial Gospel lectionary (all lessons). Tenth century. 
Neumed. 


i 


ee 


Uncial gospel lectionary, complete lessons for Eastertide, 
Saturday and Sunday lections for the rest of the year. 
Illuminated and neumed. 


E(SW*) 


Gospel lectionary, complete lessons for Eastertide, 
Saturday and Sunday lections for the rest of the year. 
Neumed. 


") 


Fragmentary uncial gospel lectionary, complete lessons for 
Eastertide, Saturday and Sunday lections for the rest of the 
year. Neumed. 


o1 


aa 


E(SW*)t 


Lections from Matthew and Luke only (and not all of those). 


£10 sel Thirteenth century (Scrivener says eleventh). Considered 
by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
Mulilated. Neumed. Considered by the IGNTP to have a 
£12 e(sw) dj 
Iverging text. 
"Carelessly written, but with important readings" 
£32 e(sw*) (Scrivener). Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging 
text. 
44 XII Twelfth century (Scrivener says fifteenth). Mutilated, with 


later supplements. 


Tischendorf/Scrivener 132P!. Scrivener reports that it is 
"important; once belonged to the Iveron monastery; 
renovated by Joakim, a monk, A.D. 1525." 


O1 

ico) 

p | @ 
ae 
© 
—- 

x 
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"{It] contains many valuable readings (akin to those of 
Codd. ADE), but numerous errors. Written by Helias, a 
priest and monk, 'in castro de Colonia,’ for use of the 
French monastery of St. Denys" (Scrivener). 


£60 e(sw*)a 1021 


Dated to the twelfth century by Gregory and Aland, 
eleventh by Scrivener. Damaged at beginning and end. 


~ |Dated XI by Scrivener. Considered by the IGNTP to have 
the standard lectionary text. 


£68 e(w)t XII 


£69 e(w)t XII 


Dated XI by Scrivener, who reports that it was "brought 
from the East in 1669." Certain of the initial and terminal 
leaves are paper, implying that they are a supplement. 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


£70 e(w)Tt Xll 


Mutilated. Neumed. Considered by the IGNTP to have a 
diverging text. 


Uncial lectionary, damaged at beginning and end. Red ink. 
£127 E(SW*)t IX Neumed. Contains a fourteenth century supplement, and 
‘has been worked on by two later correctors. 


Uncial lectionary, dated to the eleventh century by 
£147 A Xll Scrivener. Formerly 252°!, Scrivener reports that it is "ill 
written, with a Latin version over some portions of the text." 


Uncial lectionary, dated May 27, 995. Red ink, neumes, 
and ornaments, written by a priest named Constantine. "It 
is a most splendid specimen on the uncial class of 
£150 E(W) 995 Evangelistaria, and its text presents many instructive 
variations. At the end are several lessons for special 
occasions, which are not often met with" (Scrivener). 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


Dated XIII by Scrivener. Formerly 334P!. (Note that the Liste 
£156 e(wya X describes it as containing Gospel lections, but neither 
‘Scrivener not UBS‘ concur). Neumed, with red ink. 


Dated XIII by Scrivener, and listed as 574?! (Gregory's 
604P!): apparently the Gospel lections were not known at 
£165 e(w)at XI that time. Scriverner says it is "neatly written, with many 
letters gilded, mut. at beginning and ena" [the initial defect 

now having been supplemented by 129 leaves]. 


Dated XII/XIII by Scrivener (for whom it is 654P!; Gregory's 
£170 e(w)at XIV 682P!). Defective for lections ke-A of Paul. Formerly B.C. 
24 
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£184 e(w) 
£185 e(w)t 
£211 e(w) 
£249 EA (SEL) 
£253 le 
£292 E(W)t 


1319 


Scrivener's 259ev! or yScr is "remarkable for its wide 
departures from the received text, and for that reason often 
cied by Tischendorf and Alford...." Considered by the 
IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


Xl 


Xl 


1020 


IX 


|Note that this manuscript has been listed by various catalog 


numbers -- in Liste! and NA2° it is Cambridge, Christ's 
College DD.I.6, but in NA27 it is GG.1.6. Scrivener lists this 
as equivalent to his 222¢v! = zscr -- though the latter 
manuscript is cataloged as F.I.8, and there are other 
discrepancies. Of 222¢v!, Scrivener says it is ornamented, 
and "is much fuller than most Lectionaries, and contains 
many minute variations.... There are also four lessons from 
the Prophets, and four from St. Paul (Apost 53)" (i.e. 534P!, 
reported to be Gregory 1862P!, but the Liste equates 1864?! 
with £340!). 


Scrivener's 218€¥!, and dated XI by that scholar. 
Palimpsest, with upper writing dated XIV by Scrivener. 
Ornamented, but Scrivener reports that it is "ill written. The 
first leaf contains the history of St. Varus and six martyrs." 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


‘Described in the Liste as defective, but NA2’ describes it as 


containing selected lessons following the Jerusalem order 
(i.e. it does not follow the standard order listed under the 
‘Synaxarion. Scrivener (for whom it is 191¢v!, 178ap!) 
describes it as follows: "ill written, but with a remarkable 
text; the date being tolerable fixed by Arabic material 
decidedly more modern, written 401 and 425 of the Hegira 
(i.e. about A.D. 1011 and 1035) respecting the birth and 
baptism of the two Holy infants. There are but ten lessons 
from St. Matthew, and nineteen from other parts of the New 
Testament, enumerated by Tischendorf in 'Notitia. Cod. 
Sinaitici,’ p. 54." 


~ |Uncial palimpsest, with upper writing from the Psalms. 


The data at left is from the Liste; Scrivener reads the 
colophon as 1022 (and dated from Salernum), and lists the 
manuscript as "mut. throughout." Tischendorf's 6P®. 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


Dated by Scrivener to VIII or IX, with neumes and red ink. 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
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This is the lectionary which was written over #/040. 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


0s ew) OX 


Described by Scrivener as an uncial but by the Liste as a 
minuscule; presumably it is in a semi-uncial hand. 
Ornaments, neumes, red ink. Scrivener says of its 
contents, "LoBBatoxvpiaKa from the eleventh Sunday in 
St. Luke (14:20) to the Sunday of the Publican (xviii.14)." 


wis owt XN 


Neumed, with red ink. Scrivener reports, "bought of a 
dealer at Constantinople, cruelly mutilated (eighty-four 
leaves being missing), but once very fine. Collated by Rev. 

£333 e(w)t Xlll W. F. Rose, who found it much to resemble Evst. 259 
(yscr)" [=£184]. Considered by the IGNTP to have the 
standard lectionary text. 


£374 e(sw) 1070 ‘Scrivener dates the script XIII/XIV (1). 


Dated X by Scrivener, XII by Gregory; the Liste splits the 
£381 e(w) Xl 


difference. With pictures; Scrivener calls it a "magnificent 
specimen." 

£384 e(w) XII Neumed. 

£387 ‘e(w) XI Dated XIV by Scrivener. Neumed. 


Scrivener reports,"[mutilated] at beg. and end, and in other 
£422 e(w)a XIV places. Michael of Damascus was the diorthote, or 
possessor." 
£490 e(sw) Lit Dated IX or X by Scrivener, who describes it as 
Euchology. Contains only a few Lections. 
Uncial lectionary, red ink, neumed. Reported by Scrivener 
£514 
to be mutilated. 
£504 e(sw*) "[Mutilated] at beginning and end." Considered by the 
IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
This is the (relatively) famous Ferrar Lectionary, which 
follows the Byzantine order but has a text derived from the 


Ferrar Group (f18). Considered by the IGNTP (for obvious 
reasons) to have a diverging text. 


é 563 E (SW*) VIII Uncial lectionary, originally from Constantinople 


#590 e(wat X| Scrivener's 2702P!, which he dates XIV and lists as 
"[mutilated] at beginning and end." Gregory's 9440! 
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Scrivener's 2724?! which he dates XIV-XV and lists as 


eso me 
"[mutilated] at beginning and end." Gregory's 952?! 
H ! | H A " H 
£592 1576 Scrivener's 2098P', which he lists as "[mutilated] at 
beginning." ss g6apl 
Dated XVII (!) by Scrivener, for whom it is 2712P!; Gregory's 
£593 gganl 


£596 —_ 1146 Gregory's 1014P!; Scrivener's 2162?! 


apl 
£597 e(sw*)a X Scrivener's 834P!, which he lists as mutilated; Gregory 
2 103@0!, 
| | Scrivener's 844P! (Gregory 1044P!), which he lists as having 
Boge eWw)a ‘a red ink and neumes, and as being "a most beautiful codex." 
£599 eet XI ‘Scrivener's 85aP!: Gregory 105°, 
£603 e(w Neumed, with red ink. Gregory's 1092P!; Scrivener's 89@p! 


£617 Dated XI or XII bt Scrivener, for whom it is 984?! (Gregory's 

ctwia 124apl), Neumed, with red ink. 

a a 

£680 ea XIll Gregory's 229a0! 

£751 e(w)a? Xl Gregory's 239ap! 

#844 |SELT IX Uncial lectionary, selected readings (Jerusalem form). 

#846 EASEL  |VIII/X |Uncial lectionary, selected readings (Jerusalem form) 

#847 = |E(SW*)—s (967, Unciallectionary, 
£858 e(sw*)t XII 

#859 —e(sw*)t ~~ |XI|_~—Ss|Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 

866 = e(sw*) 11174 

£883 a XI |Gregory/Scrivener 154ap! 

£884 a XIll |Gregory/Scrivener 155ap! 

#890  |e(s) ——*(/1420_—_ Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 

£895 a Xill |Gregory/Scrivener 156a0! 
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£921 e(wja XIl |Gregory/Scrivener 157Aap! 
Mark 9, Luke 7, 8, 15, 19, 22, 24, John 4. Merk cites this 
fragment as including the shorter ending of Mark; it 

é 963 (e) X| | Formerly 0100. Single leaf in a Coptic codex. 

£965 (e) IX Greek/Coptic diglot, formerly 0114. Single leaf containing 
portions of John. 

et 127 e(w) XII ‘Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 

Following this codex is a single leaf of an uncial lectionary 


This single surviving page was bound with the eleventh 
£923 (frag) ? 

appears, however, that he wshould have been citing £1602 
| | ‘ Fe leaves in Jerusalem, 8 in St. Petersburg. Considered by 
pate aw) ” the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 

of the tenth century. This was formerly designated as 


century minuscule 42, which has been lost for years. The 
é 950 ‘e( e(sw) 1289/90 0 |Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
(also Greco-Coptic, and it includes the passage, which 
et 021 e(sw*)t XIl 
£1153b, resulting in the primary codex being designated for 


lectionary leaf contained Matt. 17:16-23, 1 Cor. 9:2-12. 
Uncial lectionary, Greek-Coptic diglot. Contains portions of 
£961 E(SW)t 
£961 does not). 
et 074 e(sw*)t 1290 Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
atime as #1158a 


t Xi 


£1231 le(sw’) X _|Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
21298 e(sw’*)a Xl 

#1356 A |X — |Unciallectionary 
et 364 at XIl 
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21566 #1566 ~—|see 5 602 
Uncial lectionary, partial (readings from Acts and 1 Peter). 
Greek-Coptic diglot. Includes the former 0129 and 0203. 
The Alands describe the text as being "of remarkably good 
quality" -- in context meaning probably that the text is 


£1575 

Alexandrian. 
é 1579 e(w XIV Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
et 590 — XIll 


£1596 This lectionary is cited by Merk, and dated V -- but the 
number has been de-assigned in the Kurzgefasste Liste! 
£1599 ~ IX ee Considered by the IGNTP to have a 
lverging text. 


Uncial lectionary, Greek-Sahidic diglot. Includes the former 
. £1566. Described by Hedley as Alexandrian in Matthew 
uate ie. mM and Mark, although the text-type changes in Luke and 
John. 


21610 21610 fe) s aturday and Sunday lections from Luke. 
é1 627 e( sw*)t Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
é 1634 ‘e( sw") XII Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
é 1642 e(w)t XIll Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
21663 —|e(sw*)t XIV _ [Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
ch 761 ‘e(sw) XV ‘Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
hands; the first 151 folios contain the Gospel readings, the 


£1977 e(sw*)a XIl 
remaining 159 have the Apostle. Sunday lessons only. 
$2011 E(SW) 995/6 Uncial lectionary, Greek Arabic diglot. Selected lessons 
following the Jerusalem order. 


For the Apostoliki Diakonia edition (£42), see the section on the Lectionary Text. 


Possibly two combined manuscripts, perhaps from different 


Lectionary I ncipits 


By their nature, lectionaries take readings out of context. Without some sort of introduction to a 
passage, a congregation would not easily understand what the lection referred to. Thus arose 
the practice of including "incipits" (from Latin incipere, to begin) -- brief phrases to introduce a 
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passage. It was probably not long before these incipits began to be included in the lectionary 
itself. 


It is commonly stated that there are six lectionary incipits. This is somewhat oversimplified. The 
correct statement is that the large majority of lections in the gospels use one of the following six 
incipits: 


e |. TW KALIPW EKELVO 

e Il. ELTEV O KVPLOG TOLD EAVTOD LAONTALG 

e Ill. elzev 0 KUPLOO TPOG EANADBOTAG TPOG AvTOV IOVdALOLG 

e IV. ELNEV 0 KVPLOG TPONG TOVO TETLOTEDKOTAG KVTW IOVdSALOVG 
e V. ElMEV 0 KUPLOG 

e VI. ELNEV O KLPLOG THY TAPABOANV TADTHV 


However, other incipits will occur. The purpose of the numbered incipits is not to note all 
possible introductions to a passage but to simplify collation. When collating a lectionary, instead 
of citing the incipits in full, one needs simply to note the incipit number (e.g. Inc I, Inc Il). 


It will be evident that these incipits are not appropriate for the epistles. The usual incipit in these 
books is adeAdo1, while we find texvov Tio8ee and texvov Tite in the relevant epistles. 


The Synaxarion 


The Synaxarion is the movable calendar of the church. The year begins with Easter, and its 
length varies (up to a maximum of 57 weeks). Since the calendar is variable, it includes 
primarily the festivals which occur in the seasonal (quasi-lunar) calendar -- e.g. Easter and 
Pentecost. Festivals which occurred on fixed dates, such as most Saints' Days, were included 


in the Menologion. 


Menologia varied significantly, depending on the particular saints and festival commemorated in 
a diocese. The Synaxarion of the Byzantine church, however, was almost completely fixed, and 
is found in the large majority of lectionaries with only minor variants. 


The following tables, listing the readings for the various parts of the year, are adapted from 
Scrivener & Miller, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 81-85. 
Where Scrivener shows variants, these are separated by slashes /. It should be noted that this 
is not a comprehensive or critical edition of the Synaxarion; eleven manuscripts were consulted 
(the correctors of D®@, and the lectionaries £150, #170, #181, #183, £184, #185, #186, £228, 
£304, £315), but they were casually selected and often defective (e.g. only one contains the 
complete weekday lessons for the Apostolos, and that one -- #170 -- is damaged.) 
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The first part of the lectionary begins at Easter and extends through the season of Pentecost. 
The lessons for this season are shown below. It should be recalled that the first day of the 
Byzantine week was Saturday, so that in the latter part of the year the Saturday lections for a 
week were read before the Sunday lections. 


Week ‘Sunday Monday Tuesday |\Wednesday Thursday Friday ‘Saturday 


Jo 1:35-52 |Jo 3:1-15 


1st Sunday 


Jo 5:24-30 
Ac 4:23-31 


Jo 6:48-54/ 

6:35-39 Jo 6:40-44 
Ac 8:18-25/ |Ac 8:26-39 
8:40-9:19 


Jo 7:14-30 |Jo 8:12-20 
Ac 14:6-18 jAc 10:34-43 


Jo 9:39-10:9 
Ac 14:20-27/ 


Mk 16:9-20, 
Lk 24:36-53 
Ac 1:1-12 
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Pentecost 
KUPLOAKN THO 
TEVTEKOOTNO 
Week after 
Pentecost 
TN ETAVPLOV 


Pentecost 
KvpLaKN d 


Ac 25:13-19 


~ |Mt5:20-30 |Mt5:31-41 


Mt 8:23-27 
Ro 3:4-9 


Mt 10:16-22 Mt 10:23-31 
Ro 4:13-17 |Ro 4:18-25 


Mt 11:27-30 


Mt 12:38-45 |Mt 12:46-13:3 
Ro 8:8-14 |Ro 8:22-27 
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Mt 13:36-43 
Ro 9:33, 10:12- 
17 


Mt 13:31-36 
Ro 9:29-33 


Mt 15:12-21 
Ro 11:19-24 


15:14 
Ro 11:13-20 


Mt 16:24-28 
Ro 15:8-12 


Mt 20:17-28 
1C 2:10-15 


Pentecost 
KUPLAKN N 


10th week 
after 

Pentecost 
KDPLAKN 8 


Mt 21:28-32 |Mt 21:43-46 


1C 6:1-6 


11th week 
after 

Pentecost 
KUPLOKN 1 


Mt 
24:12/13/14/15- 
28 


Mt 23:29-39 


12th week 
after 

Pentecost 
KUPLOKT 10 


13th week 
after 
Pentecost 


KvpLaKN 1B 


Mk 3:28-35 
10 11:13-23 
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14th week 
after = Mk 5:1-17/20 
Pentecost roe 1C 14:1-12 


KUPLOKN LY 


15th week 
after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN 16 


16th week 
after 
Pentecost 
KUPLOKN 1€ 


17th week 
after 
Pentecost 
KUPLOKN 12 


(2C 5:10-15) 


18th week 
after 
Pentecost 


KUPLAKN UC 


After the new year (which may occur as many as eighteen weeks after Pentecost, depending 
on the date of Easter), the Gospel and Apostle lections take different forms, with the Apostle 
lections following a regular weekly pattern generally tied to the fixed calendar, while the 
Gospels (which also tends to offer a fuller set of lections) are variable. We therefore separate 
the calendars. 


Readings from the Gospel 


Ree : Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
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Lk 3:19- (Lk 3:23- | Tao Lk422| 10), 
1st week B Fe . 41-15 . 416-22 °°" Lk 4:31-36 
2nd Week/ |... 4, Lk4:38 Lk 5:12 nang (LK612- Lk617-,, 47 
gee ort Pe he us 5:33-39 ae Og [Lk 5:17-26 
3rd Week/ (Lk 5:31- |Lk 5:24- |Lk 5:37- ; ; ae : 
ae lee E | fe us 6:46-7:1 us 7:17-30 
Ain Week fp 711 Hk 736- figs3 |ike2225 |tkaz-11 [Kt Ik et-10 
KUPLOKN] Y 16 50 18 
5th Week/ Lk 8:5-8, |Lk 9:18- |Lk 9:23- ine AG: Lk 5:1- a 
ae © lee B E . 9:43-50 us 949-56 61 Lk 7:1-10 


, Lk 
Lk 16:19- Lk 10:22-|Lk 14:1- fi aygyg LEKI Tog Ihe pte-04 
24 10 23 
26 
~iiad urea Lk 11:47- ; 
user 
: 
: 
: 


oa 
ax 
NI 
oe) 
—s 
1 
= 
On 
nN 
Ph 
oo 
ie) 


8th Week/ Lk 8:41- 
Kvptak G = 56 15, 22-31 |48 


9th Week/ (Lk 10:25- |Lk 14:12- |Lk 14:25- 
Kvpiakn n =| 37 51 35 petal 
10th Week/ (Lk 12:16- |Lk 17:20- |Lk 17:26- Lk 18:15-17, 
KUPLAKN 8 21 25 37, 18:18 


12:1 12 
Lk 12:13- |Lk 12:42- Lk 12:48-59 
Lk 9:57-62 


Lk 10:19- 


26-30 


11th Week/ |Lk 13:10- |Lk 19:37- |Lk 19:45- : 
KDPLOKN 1 17 : : i 
12th Week / (Lk 14:16- |Lk 20:27- |Lk 21:12- |Lk 21:5-8, 10- 
KUPLAKH 1a = =|24 44 19 


Lk 12:32- 


Lk 13:19- 


11, 20-24 
ee Week /_ |Lk 17:12- Ei 8:11- be 8:22- | | 4n.aa\|Mk a. 
cppioen i 119 D4 26 Mk 8:30-34 |Mk 9:10-16 9-33-41 Lk 14:1-11 
. . . . = Mk * = 
14th Week/ (Lk 18:18- see 9:42- |Mk 10:2- Mk 10:14-16 Mk 10:17 10:24- Lk 16:10 
KvpLaKy ty 27 10:1 11 27 39 15 
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15th Week/ |Lk 17:35- |Mk TS 11:11- : fe 11:27- |Mk 
ceed 43 592 53 Mk 11:22-26 33 joo Lk 17:3-10 
16th Week/ (Lk 19:1- fe Ga 12:18- | ; PF 12:38- |Mk 
Kopiakn te 10 17 27 Mk 12:28-34 AA 13-1-9 Lk 18:1-8 


Lk 18:9- 


17th Week/ (14 Mk 13:9- |Mk 13:14- Mk 1324-31 


KvptaKkn is = (271 3:10- 13 23 
15) 


Readings from the Apostle 


Sioranee Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
2C6:1- (20 3:4- (ecs:i0- |e 
“(20 4:1-6) |(2C 4:11-18) 5:15- 

10 12) 15) >t) 

2C B16 (2C6:11- 2C71- log 749.46) hoc8-7-11) an 1C 14:20- 

8:1 16) 11) 

aad es 9:1-5) \(2C 9:12-10:5) ie 1 Ho: 

Sy ae 2 Saye MOC TOA 
ce 8) 13) (2C 12:10-14) 
Ga1:11- |(2C 13:2- a —— a 

aun K 45 7) i) (Ga 1:18-2:5) (Ga 2:6-16) 

Ga 2:16- : 3:15- |(Ga 3:28- - (Ga 4:13- -_ 

6 23) 4:5) (Ga 4:9-14) : 2C 3:12-18 

Ga 6:11- i > alors _ 

re 14) 31) (Ga 6:2-10) (Ep 1:9-17) at ca 

Ep 2:4- (Ep 3:5- (Ep 4:12. |(EP 

(Ep 3:13-21) 4:17- 20 8:1-5 

10 ; 12) ) 25) 
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; ' (Ep 
Kvptakn j|Ep 2:14- \(Ep 5:18- |(Ep 5:25- ee = os ne 
«3 59 26) 31) (Ep 5:28-6:6) (Ep 6:7-11) ae 2C 11:1-6 
eae Ep 4:1-7 Ga 1:3-10 
KE 
ie Ep 5:8- Ga 3:8-12 
Ko 19 
Kvptakn  j|Ep 6:10- Ga 5:22- 
KC 17 : 
KUPLOKN a 2:14- Co 1:9-18 
kN 3:3 
Kvptakn {Co 3:4- aa. 
14 Ep 2:11-13 
Co 3:12- : 1:6- |(1Th 1:9- Ae (1Th 2:9- 
KUPLOKN A 16 10) 2:4) (1Th 2:4-8) 14) 

<q eq (Va Ss1= 11 Th 336- 44_acey |(1Th 4:7- 
2Ti 1:3-9 8) 11) (1Th 3:11-4:6) 11) 


1Ti 6:11- 


i oo 2 one m 5:15-23) mn 131-6) [12 

KUPLOKN se (2Th 2:13-\(2Th 3:3- — ( 

fe OTi 1:3-9 e E ern 3:10-18) om 1:1-8) | 
i2:5- | a 


4) 
KUPLOAKN 
AO 
KUPLOAKN 
Ae 
KUPLOAKN 
AS 


As the Passion period approaches, the calendars again unite. 


Week ‘Sunday Monday |Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday ‘Saturday 


HEE 


Oo 
NO 


Ep 5:1-8 


Co 1:2-6 


BH 


271i 2:11-13 


: 
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Of the 


Canaanitess Mt 15:21- 


28 


Lk 15:1-10 


Mk 14:10- 
42 
27Ti 3:14- 


Mk 15:1- 
15 
Ti 1:5-12 


re MO Mt 6:14-21, Ro 13:11-14:4 
TOPOOAYOD 


ieee Mt 7:7-11 
VIOTELAO 


(Lenten Vigil) 


Lent/Tov vnoteta@v 


coPBata oO Mk 2:23-3:55 = He 1:4-1200 
Kopiama -s-s»§-«s« «Wo 1:44-52, He 14:24-400 
copBate B Mk1:35-44 0 = He 312-140 
Kopi B (MK 251-120 He 1:10-2:38 
‘coPBato y Mk2:1417 = [He 10:32-37, 
‘Kvpiay y Mk8:34-9:1 = He 4:14-5:36 
coppows  Mk7ota7 He6Si2. 
Kopiaxn 3 Mk9:17-17-31 = (He 613-200 
looPpatoe = (MK 8:27-381 0 He 9224-28 
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Kopi € Mk 10:32-45 He 9:11-14 
copBato s (of Lazarus) Jo 11:1-45 He 12:28-13:8 
Kvpia ¢ TOV Borwv |Mt 21:1-11, 15-17, (Mk 10:46-11:11), Jo 12:1-18, Pp 4:4-9 


Holy Week 


Monday  =————SsS Mt 21:18 -43, Mt 24:3-35 
Tuesday Mt 22:15-24:2, Mt 24:36-26:2 
Wednesday  =——Jo.:111:47-53/56, 12:17/19-47/50 
Thursday Lk 22:1-36/39, Mt 26:1-20 
levaryyeAov TOV VIETN POG Jo 13:3-10 


UWETA TO VIYAHOOML Jo 13:12-17, Mt 26:21-39, Lk 22:43-44, Mt 26:40-27:2, 1C 11:23-32 


EVAYYEALA TOV AYL@V TABOV InNGov Xptotov/Twelve Gospels of the Passions: Jo 13:31-18:1, Jo 
18:1-28, Mt 26:57-75, Jo 18:28-19:16, Mt 27:3-32, Mk 15:16-32, Mt 27:33-54, Lk 23:32-49, Jo 
19:25-37, Mk 15:43-47, Jo 19:38-42, Mt 27:62-66 


EvQyyeAela TOV WPOV THG AYLAG TAaPAHLOVNG/Good Friday Vigil: First Hour: Mt 27:1-56; Third 
Hour: Mk 15:1-41; Sixth Hour: Lk 22:66-23:49; Ninth Hour: Jo 19:16/23-37 (18:28-19:37) 


TN AYLA TAPAKOKEDN ELG THV AettovpyLav: Mt 27:1-38, Lk 23:39-43, Mt 27:39-54, Jo 19:31-37, Mt 
27:55-61, 1C 1:18-2:1 


TO AYLO KOU LEYAAM CaBBatw (Easter Even): Mt 27:62-66, 1C 5:6-8 (Ga 3:13, 14); Mt 27:1-20, 
Ro 6:3-11 (Mt 28:1-20, Ro 6:3-11) 


EvayyeAra OVACTACILA EWOLVa (readings for Matins on the eleven Sundays beginning with All 
Saints Day. Found in some but not all lectionaries): Mt 28:16-20, Mk 16:1-8, Mk 16:9-20, Lk 
24:1-12, Lk 24:12-35, Lk 24:36-53, Jo 20:1-11, Jo 20:11-18, Jo 20:19-31, Jo 21:1-14, Jo 21:15- 
25 


The Menologion 


The Synaxarion was the basic calendar of the church, as it covered the liturgical year (from 
Easter to Easter). But not all festivals fit into the quasi-lunar form of the Synaxarion. For 
holidays with fixed dates, the readings were contained in the Menologion, containing lessons 
from the fixed calendar. 
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The Menologion began at the beginning of the Civil Year (September 1), and contained a year's 
worth of readings for certain fixed holidays (which might occur on any day of the week, as 
opposed to the festivals in the Synaxarion which always occur on the same day -- e.g. Easter is 
always Sunday). 


The Synaxarion was identical in all parts of the Byzantine church. Not so the Menologion! 
Certain fixed holidays, including festivals such as Christmas and the holy days of the apostles, 
were (almost) always present, but every diocese would add its own list of saints days and 
special celebrations. For this reason it is not practical to include a full catalog of the readings in 
the Menologion. The most important festivals include: 


October 6, Thomas: John 20:19-31, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 

October 9, James of Alphgeus: Matt. 10:1-7, 14, 15 

October 18, Luke: Luke 10:16-21, Col. 4:5-9, 14, 18 

October 23, James 0 adeAoo8eoo: Mark 6:1-7, James 1:1-12 

November 14, Philip: John 1:44-55, Acts 8:26-39 

November 16, Matthew: Matt. 9:9-13, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 

November 30, Andrew: John 1:35-52, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 

December 24, Christmas Eve: Luke 2:1-10, Heb. 1:1-12, (1 Pet. 2:10) 
December 25, Chrismas: Matt. 1:18-25, Matt. 2:1-12, Gal. 4:4-7 

January 6, Epiphany: Mark 1:9-11, Matt. 3:13-17, Titus 2:11-14, (Titus 3:4-7) 
March 25, Annunciation: Luke 1:24-38, Heb. 2:11-18 

April 25, Mark: Mark 6:7-13, Col. 4:5, 10, 11, 18 

April 30, James son of Zebedee: Matt. 10:1-7, 14, 15 

May 26, Jude the Apostle: John 14:21-24 

June 11, Bartholomew and Barnabas: Mark 6:7-13, Acts 11:19-30 

June 29, Peter and Paul: John 21:15-25, Matt. 16:13-19, 2 Cor. 11:21-12:9 
June 30, The Twelve: Matt. 10:1-8 

August 6, Transfiguration: Luke 9:29-36/Mark 9:2-9, Matt. 17:1-9, 2 Pet. 1:10-19 
August 20, Thaddeus: Matt. 10:16-22, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 


It is not unusual to find the same passage used in both Synaxarion and Menologion. In this 
case, we Often find a reference in the Menologion directing the reader to the passage in the 
synaxarion. 


History of the Lectionary 


If the history of the New Testament text is relatively poorly Known, our knowledge of the history 
of the lectionary text is even less. There are several reasons for this. One is that the Fathers 
have very little about the history of the lectionary. Several, beginning with Chrysostom, refer to 
the lessons for a particular day. Some scholars have argued on this basis that the lectionary 
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system must be early; Gregory thought that the Saturday and Sunday lections, at least, were 
fixed in the second century, and Metzger argued for the fourth century. (Gregory's basis is that 
the lectionary included Saturday lessons from an early date, implying that it comes from a time 
when Saturday was still the Sabbath. This is very reasonable -- though it should be noted that 
this is merely an argument for the existence of a lectionary, not for the present lectionary and 
not for a lectionary text.) We might note, though, that even by Chrysostom's time, we cannot 
always make the lection and date correspond to that in the late lectionaries. There is thus no 
certain reason to believe Chrysostom used the late Byzantine lectionary. Indeed, Chrysostom 
himself is widely celebrated (November 13), as is Athanasius (May 2). This clearly proves that 
the final form of the lectionary -- or at least the Menologion -- is from after their time. 


The other reason for our ignorance is our lack of early evidence. The earliest surviving 
lectionary (£1604) is from the fourth century, but fragmentary; indeed, prior to the eighth century, 
only ten lectionaries are known (so Kurt & Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament, p. 
81; the list includes £1694 [IV -- Greek/Sahidic fragment], £1948 [V -- fragments of Mark 6, Luke 
2], £1276 [VI -- Palimpsest, frags of Matt. 10, John 20], £1947 [VI -- Psalter; has Magnificat and 
Benedictus], £1954 [VI -- Greek/Hebrew fragment, Mark 3], £955 [VII -- portions of Luke], £1348 
[VII -- Psalter; has Magnificat and Benedictus], £1953 [VII -- Greek/Coptic diglot, reportedly 
incomplete; lost], and #1637 [VII -- Palimpsest]); by contrast, we have 248 continuous-text 
manuscripts from this period. In addition, these early lectionaries rarely if ever follow the 
standard order of the late Byzantine lectionaries (Aland & Aland, p. 167; note that not one of 
these manuscripts is a true Byzantine lectionary. Vaganay/Amphoux (The Text of the New 
Testament, p. 24 -- also lists the papyri PS, P4, and P44 as lectionaries, but even if true, they 
are too fragmentary to tell us much). 


It therefore seems likely that the final form of the Byzantine lectionary system (including 
weekday lections and the Menologion) is relatively late. Junack, e.g., argues for a date no 
earlier than the seventh century. We have some slight evidence to support this from the 
continuous-text manuscripts, which do not begin to include lectionary markings (apxn and 
teXoo) until about the eight century. This does not mean that there were no lectionaries prior to 
this time -- but it does imply that the official lectionary did not reach its final form until relatively 
late. 


The Lectionary Text 


Copying a lectionary from a continuous text is difficult. One is forced to constantly skip around 
in the document. This does not mean that lectionaries are never copied in this way; the 
existence of the Ferrar Lectionary (#947), which has a text associated with f!3, demonstrates 
this point. But it is reasonable to assume that the large majority of lectionaries were copied from 
other lectionaries, and only occasionally compared with continuous-text manuscripts. 
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This being the case, it would seem likely that there would be a "lectionary text" -- a type which 
evolved in the lectionaries, in a manner analogous to the evolution of a type in the versions. 
Like a versional text, the lectionary text would start from some particular text-type (as the Latin 
versions are regarded as deriving from the "Western" type), then evolve in their own way, 
relatively separate from the tradition of continuous-text manuscripts. 


Given the possibly late date of the lectionary system (see the History of the Lectionary), and the 
fact that it is the Byzantine system, the most likely text-type is of course the Byzantine. But 
even if this proves true, there is still the question of which strand of the Byzantine text. 


Thus far we are carried by theory. At this point we must turn to the manuscripts themselves and 
examine the data. 


One of the first to undertake such an examination was E. C. Colwell in "Is There a Lectionary 
Text of the Gospels?" (HTR XXV, 1932; now available in a slightly updated version under the 
title "Method in the Study of Gospel Lectionaries" as Chapter 6 in Studies in Methodology in 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament). Colwell studied twenty-six lections, from all four 
gospels and using both the Synaxarion and Menologion, in as many as 56 manuscripts. Colwell 
discovered that there were lections in which the majority of lectionaries were extremely close to 
the Textus Receptus, but also lections where they were clearly distinct. In addition, in all the 
lections there was a clear Majority Text. Recent studies, such as those by Branton, Redus, and 
Metzger, have supported this conclusion. The United Bible Societies’ edition implicitly 
recognizes this by citing the symbol Lect for the majority text of the lectionaries. 


Colwell's results did not, however, fix the text-type of the Lectionary text (as he was the first to 
admit). The number of passages similar to the Textus Receptus hint at strong Byzantine 
influence, but do not make it certain. Subsequent studies indicated that the lectionary text was 
a mix of Byzantine and "Caesarean" readings -- but as all of this was based on the inadequate 
methodology of divergences from the Textus Receptus, it is perfectly possible that the alleged 
"Caesarean" readings were in fact Byzantine, and perhaps some of the purported Byzantine 
readings may have been something else. 


In Paul, if the UBS4 apparatus is to be trusted, the Lectionary text is strongly Byzantine. 
Excluding variants in punctuation and accents, the UBS‘ text cites Lect 373 times. In all but five 
of these instances (2 Cor. 2:17, which does not belong on the list as Byz is incorrectly cited; 
Phil. 3:12, 13; Col. 2:13, Heb. 13:21c), Lect agrees with either Byz or, in the few instances 
where the Byzantine text is divided, with Byz?t. In addition, there are eighteen places where 
Lect is divided; in every case (save one where both Lect and Byz are divided), at least part of 
the tradition goes with Byz. For comparison, the Byzantine uncial K agrees with Byz in 300 of 
324 readings in this set, and the equally Byzantine L agrees with Byz in 339 of 366. Thus Lect 
is actually a better Byzantine witness than these noteworthy Byzantine uncials. It appears, in 
fact, that Lect is the earliest purely Byzantine witness known (if it can be considered as a 
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witness). 


We should also mention the published lectionary text of the Greek church, the Apostoliki 
Diakonia edition (cited in UBS4 as £40). This appears to bear much the same sort of relation to 
the Majority lectionary text that the Textus Receptus has to the Majority Text: It is clearly a 
witness to the Majority type, but with many minor deviations which render it an imperfect 
witness. 
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Introduction 


Textual critics are dependent on their materials -- in this case, manuscripts. But how is a student to 
know which manuscripts contain which text? No one can possibly examine all the manuscripts now 
available. 


To make matters worse, not all editors agree on the nature of the text found in the manuscripts. 
This article attempts to summarize the judgments passed by previous editors. The tables below list 
all non-fragmentary manuscripts cited regularly in at least one of the major recent critical apparati 
(Merk, Nestle-Aland26, Nestle-Aland@”, UBS°, UBS4). Notes on sources and how to interpret the 


data follow the table. Fragmentary manuscripts are omitted as they should be dealt with on a more 
detailed basis. 


Table of Papyri & Uncials 


Gregory |Soden Date |Contents Soden |Merk |Aland___|Richards |Wachtel ee 
Number |Symbol |~—_ |~—______ |Desc__|Desc |Desc Desc Desc ee 
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Alexandrian, but 
fragmentary 
nature makes it 
hard to 
determine 
subgroup. 


Alexandrian, but 
somewhat 
removed from 
the main thrust of 


the group. 


Earliest and best 
member of the 
mainstream of 
the Alexandrian 
text. Close to 33; 
also to 81, 436, 
YW, Bohairic 
Coptic; etc. 


Close to P72, but 
very distinct from 
the rest of the 
Alexandrian text. 
P72/B may form 
a distinct text- 
type. 


Same text-type 
as 1739. Not part 
of the actual 
family 1739, but 
much closer to 
this text than to 
the Alexandrian 
text. May be 
family 1739 with 
Alexandrian 
mixture. 
(Amphoux: 
Caesarean/family 
1739.) 
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r 
K (018) A Ix a K ‘ V <i Byzantine 


L (020) as 1X _aifpite K KV Be <10 Byzantine. 


Mixed, but more 
P (025) @3 IX  \a#p#c#r |H H II 30+ 


Byzantine than 
Y (044) 86 e#apitc UE group. Possibly 

some mixture 

with the B text. 


co 


Byzantine. May 
have a slightly 
earlier form of 
the text than K or 


056 3807 X ae c V 10+/1066 Byzantine 
10+/1066 Byzantine 


Table of Minuscules 1-500 


Gregory |Soden_ a Merk |Aland |Richards |Wachtel 

Number |Symbol Date |Contents Desc |\Dese |Dese |Dese Desc iSite 
i 6254 (XII jeapc (2 ca V 
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aa 
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(Amphoux: 
Family 
1739). Mixed 
Byzantine 
and family 
1739. Mostly 
Byzantine in 
James; 
Byzantine 
influence 
declines in 1 
Peter, and is 
almost gone 
in 2 Peter- 
Jude, where 
323 is almost 
a sister of 
1739. 


40+ 


30+/61 
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O+ 


20+ 


424 isa 
Byzantine 
manuscript 
corrected 
toward family 
1739. The 
corrections 
are 
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wth teem 


A 


(Amphoux: 


2138). 
Family 2138. 
Later sister 
(probably 
technically a 
niece) of 
2412. The 
two form one 
of the major 
subgroups of 
family 2138. 


Mixed text; 
largely 
Byzantine, 
but with a 
very high 
number of 
unique 
readings. 
Possibly 
"Western"? 
Influenced 

by the Latin; 
includes part 
of 1 John 5:7- 
8 


Family 2138. 
Heads a 
subgroup 
which also 
contains 
1799 2200 
plus 
probably 
206, 429, 
522. 
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are at Athos) 
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descendent 
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with one or 
two 
intermediate 
copies. 
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dean 6371. \XIl je#apc JH K | A3 40+ 


= 
Family 
2138). 


Heavily 
Byzantine in 
the 
Johannine 
Epistles, 
although 
some good 
readings 
survive in 
the earlier 
letters. 


(Amphoux: 
Family 
1739). Like 
Ca 
member of 
the 1739 
text-type 
although 
not of family 
1739 itself. 
Very 
valuable 
although 
probably a 
rather poor 
copy of its 
exemplar. 
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1243 6198 XI jeape K | A3 40+ 


(Amphoux: 
Family 
1739). 
Probably 
family 1739, 
perhaps to 
be grouped 
with 1241. 


Cc 
(Amphoux: 
1292 6395 XIll_ | eapc II 40+/Hk9" Family 
2138). 


1319 8 180 xi #eapc 
404/ 1067 
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the text is 
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good. 
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Gregory. ere Dae heonente Soden |Merk |Aland |Richards |Wachtel_ eominent 
Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc |Desc Desc 


2127 ; 202 xi eapo 


ane 


2143 on 84 xi ‘ape Jat ca Bow 


2147 oe oo \c2 ° HT 30+/2652 
2298 an o |b2 “ II 40+ 


Family 
1739, with 
perhaps 
some 
mixture with 
the 1241 
type of text. 


(Amphoux: 


(Amphoux: 
Family 2138). 
Leading 
witness of 
family 2138. 
Forms its own 
subgroup with 
1611. 


(Amphoux: 
weak Family 
2138). 


(Amphoux: 
Family 1739). 
Family 1739. 
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Family 2138. 
Forms a 
subgroup with 
614 (the latter 

2412 XIl_ (#apc iL Al 40+/Hkg" being a niece 
or other near 
relative of 
2412). 


2464 Ix aitpitott 


II 40+ 
(Amphoux: 
Family 1739). 
Largely 
Byzantine, with 
elements from 
2492 XIV |eapc Il? 20+ other text- 
types. Despite 
Amphoux, it is 
not a true 
family 1739 
text. 
(Amphoux: 
Family 2138). 
Family 2138. A 
2495 XV #eaper 11? ao/Hkor [later 
so representative 
of the group 
headed by 
1505; 


Notes 


Gregory Number -- The standard numerical designation for manuscripts, based on the system 
created by Caspar Rene Gregory. 


Soden Symbol -- The designation given to the manuscript by H. von Soden. The user is referred 
to von Soden's work or the commentaries for a discussion of these symbols, many of which cannot 
even be reproduced in HTML format. 


The Gregory/Soden equivalences given here are taken primarily from Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste 


Liste der Grieschischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (de Gruyer, 1963). They have been 
checked against Merk where necessary. 
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Note: If a manuscript has multiple Soden symbols, this usually means that it comes from two 
different eras and that von Soden assigned two numbers to the various parts. The first symbol will 
usually be the one used in the current section. 


Date -- as given by the most recent catalogs (NA2’ or the Kurzgefasste Liste). Arabic numerals 
indicate a precise date listed in a colophon; roman numerals indicate centuries (as judged by 
paleographers). 


Contents -- briefly describes the contents of a manuscript. e=Gospels; a=Acts; p=Paul; 
c=Catholics; r=Apocalypse. The symbol # indicates a defect. If it follows the description of a 
section (e.g. p#) it indicates that the manuscript is defective in that section; if it precedes the list, it 
means that the nature of the defect is unknown to me. Thus, ap#c indicates a manuscript which 
contains Acts, Paul, and the Catholics, which is defective for part of Paul; #apc indicates a 
manuscript of those same books which is defective in a way unknown to me. Comm indicates a 
commentary manuscript; polyglot manuscripts are also noted. 


The information here is taken from the Kurzgefasste Liste, from NA2’, from a variety of special 
studies, and from my own researches. 


Soden Description -- this indicated the classification in which von Soden placed the manuscripts. 
There is no room here for a full discussion, but we may note that H is the Alexandrian text. K is the 
Byzantine text. The various | groups include a wide variety of manuscripts of mixed types. 
Curiously, von Soden divides family 2138 among three | groups in I and Ic. 


The information from this section again comes from the Kurzgefasste Liste, supplemented by Merk 
and other authorities. 


Merk Description -- These are the classification used in Augustinus Merk's Novum Testamentum 
Graece et Latine. It will be observed that, for the most part, they correspond with von Soden's, 
except that C has been substituted for |. This list is also generally useful for Bover's edition, 
although Bover does not offer group names. A question mark or parenthesized entry in this column 
indicates that Merk's list of manuscripts does not correspond to his manuscript groupings; the 
reader is referred to the group lists. 


Aland Description -- Kurt and Barbara Aland undertook to classify "all" minuscules according to 
quality. In The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, Eerdmans, 1989) they 
listed their results. A category | manuscript was considered most important for establishing the text 
(practical translation: a category | manuscript is supposed to be free of Byzantine influence). A 
category Il manuscript is somewhat poorer and more mixed; category Ill is important "for the 
history of the text"; category V is Byzantine. In practice, these categories are an assessment of 
Byzantine influence. 


It will be noted that not all manuscripts have been rated. Some (e.g. 1799) were not collated. In 
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most instances, however, it appears to be because the manuscript is very slightly mixed -- not 
purely Byzantine, but not clearly anything else, either. In some cases | have been unable to 
determine why the Alands did not give a rating. 


Richards Description -- The classification found in W.L. Richards's The Classification of the 
Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles. Richards studied some eighty manuscripts of the 
Catholics in the Johannine Epistles. His study applied a modified version of the Claremont Profile 
Method. He found three "text-types” -- "Alexandrian" (with three sub-categories), Byzantine (eight 
sub-categories), and "Mixed" (yes, Richards calls "mixed" a text-type, and has three sub- 
groupings. Richards also tries to find text-types in 2 and 3 John -- books which are simply not long 
enough to classify). 


In general, the lists below show the dominant text-type. 


Although Richards can be attacked both for his method and the accuracy of his collations, his 
groups generally stand up (except that the three A groups should not all be considered 
Alexandrian!). Group A! is family 2138; group A? is the standard Alexandrian text (#, A, B, C); 
group As is family 1739. 


The following list shows the leading representatives of the various groups: 


Al -- (206), 614, (876), 1611, 1799, 2138, 2412 
A2 -- x, A, B,C, ¥, 6 
( 323, 623, (642), 1241, 1243, 1739, (1845) 


M1 -- 181, 917, 1874, 1898 

M2 -- 424** (!),642, 876, 999, 1827, 2401 

Mw -- this is not a true group; it consists of manuscripts which go with no other group. It includes 
69, 643, 1522, 1845, and portions of other manuscripts. 


Btr -- 356, 462, 547, 1240, 1311, 1854, TR 

B! -- 319, 330, 479, 483, 635, 1829, 1891 

B2 -- 201, 226, 959, 1248, 1876, 1889 

BS -- 97, 177, 223, 1597, 1872, 2423 

B4 -- 216, 440, 1022, 1245, 1315, 1610, 1738 
B® -- 489, 920, 927, 1873 

B6 -- L, (049), 424*, 794, 1175, 1888, 2143 
B’ -- 38, 582, 1319, 1424, 1835 


Wachtel Description -- The classification as given in Klaus Wachtel, Der Byzantinische Text der 
Katholischen Briefe. Wachtel has a two-part classification. The basic groupings are based on 
distance from the Byzantine text. (AS measured based on the 98 test readings for the Catholic 
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Epistles found in Aland et al, Text und Textwert der grieschischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments.) Within this classification he sees a number of groups. 


Observe that these groups are not text-types; Wachtel does not really examine text-types. The 
Alexandrian and family 1739 texts, for instance, are grouped together, without classification, in the 
"40% or more non-Byzantine" category. Wachtel is more interested in small groupings. Note that 
this does not allow mixed manuscripts to be classified with their text-types (for example, 945 -- 
which might even be a direct descendent of 1739 with some Byzantine corrections -- is not 
classified with 1739). 


The basic list of Wachtel's types is shown below, with the symbol | use to represent it: 


e 40+ (at least 40% of readings non-Byzantine): This roughly corresponds to the Alexandrian, 
family 1739, and family 2138 texts. Unclassified witnesses in this category include P72, P’”4, 
mw, A, B, C, Y, 048, 5, 33, 81, 322, 323, 442, 621, 623, 629, 945, 1175, 1241, 1248, 1735, 
1739, 1852, 1881, 2298, 2344, 2464, 2805. 

Subgroups include: 
o Hk9!: This is family 2138 (Richards's Group A'). Members include 206, 429, 522, 614, 
630, 1292, 1490, 1505, 1611, 1799, 1831, 1890, 2138, 2200, 2412, 2495. 
o 1067: 436, 1067, 1409, 2541 
o 1846: 1845, 1846 
e 30+ (at least 30% of readings non-Byzantine): Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include P, 6, 378, 1448, 2374, 2718. 
Subgroups include: 
o 2652: 2147 2652 
o 453: 36, 94, 307, 453, 720, 918, 1678, 2197 
o 61:61, 326, 1837 
o 1838: 104, 459, 1838, 1842 
o 254: 254, 1523, 1524, 1844 

e 20+ (at least 20% of readings non-Byzantine): Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include 93, 321, 398, 431, 665, 1758, 2492. 

Subgroups include: 
o 808: 218, 642, 808, 1127, 1359, 1563, 1718 
o 915: 88, 915 
o 876: 876, 1765, 1832, 2243, 2494 

e 10+ (at least 10% of readings non-Byzantine): Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include 38, 48, 69, 197, 365, 400, 456, 464, 468, 617, 631, 643, 676, 999, 1367, 1390, 
1501, 1509, 1609, 1729, 1751, 1827, 1850, 1874, 1893, 1904, 2080, 2180, 2242, 2523, 
2544, 2674, 2774. 

Subgroups include: 
o 467: 467, 1848 
o 1297: 1270, 1297, 1595, 1598 
o 181: 181, 1836, 1875 
o 996: 996, 1661 
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o 2186: 1840, 2186 
o 1066: 056, 0142, 1066 
o 312: 312, 1853 
e <10 (Fewer than 10% non-Byzantine readings): K, L, 049, 18, 35, 319, 607, 1862, 1895, 
2423 


Wachtel also lists the following as belonging to the K' recension: 18, 201, 386, 394, 432, 1072, 
1075, 1100, 1503, 1548, 1619, 1628, 1636, 1725, 1745, 1746, 1768, 1858, 1864, 1865, 1897, 
2544, 2587. 

Related to K’, with differences of a single reading, are the following: 


e 35, 664, 757, 928, 1249, 1855, 2221 
e 604, 1740, 2352 
e 1618, 1892 


(Thanks to Ulrich Schmid for information relating to Wachtel.) 

Comment -- this is my attempt to provide the "last word." Where | have examined a manuscript, | 
give my results (based either on examination of a collation or on a statistical study of 150 
readings). 

In addition, | have listed the classifications of Amphoux here, as found in Vaganay and Amphoux's 


An Introduction to New Testament Testual Criticism. Amphoux's is probably the most reliable of the 
classification schemes listed here, but is also the least complete. 
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The Manuscripts of the Gospels 


Contents: Introduction * Table of Papyri * Table of Letter Uncials * Table of Numbered Uncials * 
Table of Minuscules 1-300 * Table of Minuscules 301-600 * Table of Minuscules 601-900 * Table of 
Minuscules 901-1200 * Table of Minuscules 1201-1500 * Table of Minuscules 1501-1800 * Table of 
Minuscules 1801-2100 * Table of Minuscules 2101 and up * Notes * 


Introduction 


Textual critics are dependent on their materials -- in this case, manuscripts. But how is a student to 
know which manuscripts contain which text? No one can possibly examine all the manuscripts now 
available. 


To make matters worse, not all editors agree on the nature of the text found in the manuscripts. 

This article attempts to summarize the judgments passed by previous editors. The tables below list 
all non-fragmentary manuscripts cited regularly in at least one of the major recent critical apparati 
(Merk, Nestle-Aland26, Nestle-Aland?’, UBS%, UBS*, Huck-Greeven, SQE18, IGNTP Luke). Notes on 


sources and how to interpret the data follow the table. Fragmentary manuscripts are omitted as they 
should be dealt with on a more detailed basis. 


Table of Papyri 


Gregory Soden Dates | onenie Soden Merk (Aland CPM Gonineni 
Number Symbol —— |———= |Desc Desc Desc Desc | 


Colwell showed 
P45 III e#ta# H/C : 
ree 
P66 
P75 


ancestors, freely 
paraphrased the 
text. 


Very close to B. 


that the scribe of 
this manuscript, 
c. 200 John# | 
Free 
II Lk# Jo# 


or one of its 
Table of Letter Uncials 
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E01 IV B (core) 


Earliest Greek 
Gospels manuscript to 
have a substantially 

IIa Byzantine text. It has 

ADS = M SEH: | © WS (diverging) ae important 

Alexandrian readings, 
but these are a small 
minority. 


core) Very close to P75 


: Mixed Alexandrian 
Mix ? 
and Byzantine 


Primary (and only) 
Greek "Western" 
witness. 


O 
O 


: 
: 
: 


(>) 

| |§ 

ae) 5 
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= 
no 


le 
[L 


a 
| ani 
a al 


WO 


(diverging) 


x< 


ied lcd UME SI atic 


©86 
€87 
€88 
e71 


il 
ITF 


— 

fed) 
oO 
12) 
= 
& 


Late Alexandrian. 
Double Markan 
ending. Some 
Byzantine readings; 
main run of text is 
closer to B than 3. 


Purple uncial; group 
with OX ® 
Purple uncial; group 
with NX ® 


£56 VIII 


<= 
Oo 
“NI 


E(e (diverging) 


= 
x 


# [pi Cpi 


re 
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- 


ke Jo# |'  (HclSO Mk 
uke Pls 
KK kcia 


fla 


e4 V 
R/027 |\¢22 Vi 


roa) 

—_— 
(jo) 
NO 
N 
ice) 
mn 
ice) 
iq) 


Lk# Jo# 
Gk/Copt 


Close to P’9/B 


Uniquely and heavily 
block mixed, with 
Byzantine text in 
Matthew, "Western" 
and "Ceesarean” in 
(MtLkJo) : Mark (with the famous 
ca " SESSA "Freer Logion"), Luke 
(Mark) Alexandrian and 
Byzantine, John 
primarily Alexandrian 
with a supplement 
that has a mixed text. 


Commentary 
manuscript, mostly 
A8 C/K V Be Byzantine but with 
Influence) 
some striking 
agreements with B 


From the information 
in the colophon, 

T/036 —|e70 X e# |' Cl V Kx probably dates to 979, 
with 844 as an 
alternative. 

Largely Alexandrian in 
e# 
A/037 =| €76 IX Gk/Lat H H II Mix+K* 


Mark, especially in the 
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U/030 |290 


V/031 | €75 


Bam. gees + 
FEE 
OE 


ett 
e# 
e# 
Comm 


early chapters; 
Byzantine elsewhere 


Manuscripts of the Gospels 
Considered the best 
Ceesarean witness, 
but about half 


0/038 |«050 IX jie# Ja Ca II Mix 
Byzantine. 


Matt and Mark are the 
A/039_—s| e777 IX ul Jo v Kr v A vee 566. 


Late Alexandrian. 
Luke# Contains a system of 
1 1 
E040 A ML Comm . s i OE divisions found 
elsewhere only in B. 


11/041 |¢73 IX off Ike Kk Vv ma (core) 
Purple uncial; group 
X/042 =e18 Vi Mt Mk ° Cpl v a NO 
Pen ee | uncial; group 
0/043 via Mk Ipi Cri v with N Pen ee | r 


Strongly Alexandrian 
in Mark (has the 
VIII/ double ending); 
V/044 IX e#ap#c B+K™iX+Mix |mostly Byzantine in 
Luke; mixed 
Alexandrian/Byzantine 
in John. 


ous si eK KWOK 


Table of Numbered Uncials 


uteIoNgIE | Gretel Date |Contents colele Sue) Puke) fale CPM Desc |Comment 
Number |Symbol ———-__-——_ | |Dese Desc |Desc | | _ 
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Palimpsest. 


Manuscripts of the Gospels 
Text is 
primarily 


€6+€017+ Lk# Jo# 
€78 u Gk/Copt a a I 
Byzantine, but 


0250 Vill je# II with an 


assortment of 
early readings 
of no clear 


type. 


Table of Minuscules 1-300 


Te ee Date (Contes a as — Desc Comment 
ia oe ee oe [tea a cea ‘t(core) 
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22 2288 XII lett jetab —|Ceta 2b (core) 
27 1023 |X ett jphi-r — /Cphi ‘M27 (core) 


Ill (Mark) 
AS) €168 Xl je# Ja ca V Mix+Kx 
(others) 


648 #eapc H influence. 
Probably the 
best 
minuscule of 
the gospels 
other than 
892. 
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21 3 1128 |e Iphi-c Mix+kx 

21005 xX lef ‘A 

214 et c Kx Km 
179 21 { rear Iphi-b = Mix+kx 
180 21498 XII |eapor Kx Vv Kx Cl 180 
185 e410 XIV le Iphi-b cphi cl 1531 


Descendant 
205 wo eae Jeta = (with 209) or close 
cousin of 209 
zis — fees fee J al Mic 
229 21206 1140 lett Ic Kk — 
jzes eves x fe |e ce 118 (core) 
270 2291 (Xie Ito KK V Tes 
273 2370 (XIII et | cl Kring KX 
280 e204 XN ema (core) 


Table of Minuscules 301-600 
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349 €413 1322 e |phi-a Cphi 2388) 
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text") 
John 
" 10 | 
C! X/Xl Co K 


: (Matt) oi (Matt) 
IX/X |e Mix+K* 
rere nacliels 


oa Ben 


©1082 

8462 1366 |eapc ——Fk — —_ (perfect) 
482 2329 1285 |e [kc Kk Vv Kure 
485 feza7_— (XI fee l cl vo kx 
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489 ase 1916 teap Ika « ie 
495 2243 Xie rd rel 


Cl 1675 
hi- hi 
517 e167 XI/XIl |}#eapcr — [phi-a i (ear 


a eee oe C1585 (core 


siaaar 


597 2340 XIll |e Vv 291 
Table of Minuscules 601-900 


ues | Suetelet Date |Contents Sod enhy (Mois malice CPM Desc |Comment 
Number Symbol |— | |Desc Desc [RS | 


Considered 
one of the 
primary 
Caesarean 
witnesses. 
Very close to 
© in Mark. 


Strongly 
Alexandrian 
in Mark- 
John; about 
as good as 
33 or 892. 
Perhaps 
closer to & 
than B. 
Matthew is 
much more 
Byzantine, 
though it has 
a few early 
readings. 
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660 mt na =r 
di _ 
i 


oe ae 


PEER 


hi 
£309 XIII “ i a cer 827 


850 Ki20 XII = H 
omm 
869 cit XII Fae K 


Considered 
one of the 
primary 
Ceesarean 


By most 
accounts, the 
best and 
central witness 
of family 13. 
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HLH 


Table of Minuscules 901-1200 


sat ce Date |Contents or = ale CPM Desc |Comment 
24002 1381 |e |phi? 

949 8362 Xl eapc |phi-c lc Cphi —— 

954 21454 XV le |phi-a Ceti Cl 1675 

983 3017 XIl_ ie liotaa Cota MT 13 

990 et 260 XIV je |phi-c Cphi 
£1385 XII I' ic Kx = 180 

1005 21263 XIV e ileta 


—— (with 
1006 €1156 974: 
also U) 
Mix+Kmix 
| k 
1009 €1265 XIII je | (with 472) 
Kmix,Kx 
| hi : hi 
€1266 |phi-c Cphi Cl 160 
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Overall, 
perhaps the 
most 
Alexandrian of 
the gospel 
minuscules. 
Portions of 
John, from a 
later hand, are 
mostly 
Byzantine. 
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1071 |e1279S (XI Je 0 i 
torr ett99 Xe OK Vo KCI 
1079 e045 Xe KR TJ@(core) 


1170 oa : =o 9 (Lr 


Table of Minuscules 1201-1500 


a eee Om oe =e = ol bese [Gommen 
nae een an 
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TEE 


1242 sacs XIll ape ore v se 167 
1216 (with 
| bet " 
1243 5198 eapc Jbeta 1579) 


ia — i as Vo iKr(weak) 
alll all a ad Mx 
12923395 XIIl_eapo KS eke 
1313 AN18 XI fe Comm Ac a 
ae ee ee Vo fe 
ea KXCI281 0 


| XIII/ oF o f — 
1342 €1311 XIV Mark) Mix+B+k* 


a a Ka Kmix 
1346 e089 X/XI fe Ka — 


Probably the 
most 
Alexandrian 
minuscule of 
Luke. It is 
somewhat 
less good on 
John, and 
weaker still in 
Matthew and 
Mark. 
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reier tt 


1375 e125 xl je Dkk JV me 
etl ae [phi |Cphi M1402 


eapcr+ 
1424 IX/X |Hermas [phi-aicpni oT GS 
(Mark) |(diverging) 
(Comm) 
Mix+KMix4kKx 
hi- 
1443 - 1047 ‘ |phi-r (with 1282) 
1452 ef 274 992? e Kx Vv Kx (with 568) 
1458 et 142 X le Kx M27 (core) 


Table of Minuscules 1501-1800 


eienene ae Date |Contents Sige | Wie | fave CPM Desc Comment 
Number |Symbol |— | |Desc Desc |Desc in i 
1505 8165 xi ape « v ROS 5 

1506 exe 1920 oe vo 

1510 e2024 |X| e# [IK Kmix41]278 

315 £1442 Xill ef E Icl Kmix,yq171 


1352a 
contains 
eapc; 1352 b 
contains r 
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ll 
1542a/b (£1337 ~XIl_—Ss ef la Ca ee Mix+Kx 
(Luke) 


se me a 


1570 1949 19x er coe hea on 


ace 


1588 £1435 (XIV le betab | cbeta 16 

1604 ©1353 xil : ' 6 v Wee 

1606 £1441 Xi phi |Cphi Kx Cl 187 

1630 1472 (1314 M349 
eg 


es 
Sass 

1654 €1468 1326 eft la ca Cl 7 

1675 ©1444 XIV ett [phi -b Cphi Cl 1675 (core) 
er 
E 
=| 
al 


Along with 1 
itself, one of 
the basic 
witnesses of 
family 1. It 
was copied 
by the same 
scribe as 
1739: 


1685 €3048 1292 [ae ao Cl 1685 


1689 €1054 1 200 
1697 €2068 XIll Kx Kmix4Kx4Mix 
« 


1709 ©1053 XK 
Table of Minuscules 1801-2100 
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2787 e Mix+Kmix.Kx 


2766 7 Xill e KmixyC| 827 


Notes 


Gregory Number -- The standard numerical designation for manuscripts, based on the system 
created by Caspar Rene Gregory. 


Soden Symbol -- The designation given to the manuscript by H. von Soden. The user is referred to 
von Soden's work or the commentaries for a discussion of these symbols, many of which cannot 
even be reproduced in HTML format. 


The Gregory/Soden equivalences given here are taken primarily from Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste 
der Grieschischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (de Gruyer, 1963). They have been 
checked against Merk where necessary. 


Note: If a manuscript has multiple Soden symbols, this usually means that it comes from two 
different eras and that von Soden assigned two numbers to the various parts. The first symbol will 
usually be the one used in the current section. 


Date -- as given by the most recent catalogs (NA2’ or the Kurzgefasste Liste). Arabic numerals 
indicate a precise date listed in a colophon; roman numerals indicate centuries (as judged by 
paleographers). 


Contents -- briefly describes the contents of a manuscript. e=Gospels; a=Acts; p=Paul; c=Catholics; 
r=Apocalypse. The symbol # indicates a defect. If it follows the description of a section (e.g. p#) it 
indicates that the manuscript is defective in that section; if it precedes the list, it means that the 
nature of the defect is unknown to me. Thus, ap#c indicates a manuscript which contains Acts, Paul, 
and the Catholics, which is defective for part of Paul; #apc indicates a manuscript of those same 
books which is defective in a way unknown to me. Comm indicates a commentary manuscript; 
polyglot manuscripts are also noted. 


The information here is taken from the Kurzgefasste Liste, from NA2’, from a variety of special 
studies, and from my own researches. 


Soden Description -- this indicated the classification in which von Soden placed the manuscripts. 
There is no room here for a full discussion, but we may note that H is the Aexandrian text. K is the 
Byzantine text. The various | groups include a wide variety of manuscripts of mixed types. 


The information from this section again comes from the Kurzgefasste Liste, supplemented by Wisse 
and Merk. 
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Merk Description -- These are the classification used in Augustinus Merk's Novum Testamentum 
Graece et Latine. It will be observed that, for the most part, they correspond with von Soden's, 
groups, but Merk has separated the | text into two parts -- the D text and the C (Caesarean) groups. 
A question mark or parenthesized entry in this column indicates that Merk's list of manuscripts does 
not correspond to his manuscript groupings; the reader is referred to the group lists. 


Aland Description -- Kurt and Barbara Aland undertook to classify "all" minuscules according to 
quality. In The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, Eerdmans, 1989) they 
listed their results. A category | manuscript was considered most important for establishing the text 
(practical translation: a category | manuscript is supposed to be free of Byzantine influence). A 
category II manuscript is somewhat poorer and more mixed; category Ill is important "for the history 
of the text"; category V is Byzantine. In practice, these categories are an assessment of Byzantine 
influence. 


It will be noted that not all manuscripts have been rated. Some (e.g. 1799) were not collated. In most 
instances, however, it appears to be because the manuscript is very slightly mixed -- not purely 
Byzantine, but not clearly anything else, either. In some cases | have been unable to determine why 
the Alands did not give a rating. 


CPM Description -- The classification according to the Claremont Profile Method, detailed in 
Frederik Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (Studies and 
Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1982). 


The Claremont System so far has been applied only to the Gospel of Luke, and only three chapters 
(1, 10, and 20) have been profiled. Not all manuscripts have been profiled for all chapters, but it will 
be evident that a block mixed manuscript may show as many as three text-types. 


The CPM system is based on a number of basic groups: 


e Group B (the Alexandrian text, although it also includes D; this is because the CPM was 
designed to distinguish Byzantine groups) 

e Group K’ (the dominant late Byzantine text) 

e Group kX (the largest Byzantine group, dominant roughly from the ninth to thirteenth centuries 
and strong thereafter) 

e M Groups 

e A Groups 

e II Groups (the largest Byzantine subfamily other than KX and K’, and in the author's view one 

of the earliest forms of the Byzantine text) 

Group 1 (i.e. family 1, non-Byzantine) 

Group 13 (family 13, non-Byzantine) 

Group 16 

Group 22a/b 

Group 291 

Group 1167 
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e Group 1216 
e Group 1519 


A number of clusters and pairs, as well as many mixed texts, are also cited. 


In addition to their classifications, manuscripts may be described as Core or Diverging members of a 
group. A core member is one that falls very close to the basic profile of the group. (Those which 
show no deviations from the profile at all may be described as "perfect" members.) A diverging 
member is one that does not fall close to the core. If a manuscript is marked "with XXXX," it means 
that Wisse considers these manuscripts to be paired. 


Note that Wisse's results are summarized; defects are not noted, partial profiles are treated as 
complete, and mixture may not be commented on. 


Comment -- this is my attempt to provide the "last word." Usually this is based on a scholarly study 
or on the consensus of textual critics, but | have sometimes added my own opinions. 
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Textual Criticism has a problem: It doesn't know what is and is not true. There are no assured 
results. In the sciences, there are some things so thoroughly verified that you don't have to re- 
re-reconfirm the results. (The obvious examples are from physics: The first two laws of 
thermodynamics -- the law of conservation of energy and the law of entropy -- have been so 
thoroughly verified that there is no need to further test them. At least until some strong counter- 
evidence shows up.) 


Why should textual critics care? Because assured results are so useful! What we often see, in 
textual criticism, is that results which are not assured are treated as assured. Very frequently, 
textual critics act like medieval natural philosopher appealing to Aristotle: "It's in Hort (or 
Streeter, or Lake, or Metzger); it must be true!" 


The lack of assured results can also lead to skeptical attacks. Just as one group of people may 
affirm results which have not been verified, another may deny results which have been more 
than sufficiently verified. 


So the question becomes, can we declare any results in textual criticism to be assured? (Note 
that, for something to be assured, it must be experimentally verified. Universal agreement is not 
sufficient. It must be supported by evidence.) 


The answer is, Yes, but it's a short list. The following are the items | am aware of: 


1. The Majority Text Exists. That is, there is a textual grouping of manuscripts, quite 
closely related in terms of readings, to which the majority of manuscripts belongs. Note 
that all we can say about it is that it is the majority. We cannot call it Byzantine or Syrian 
and consider that an assured result. 

The final verification of this claim came only quite recently, with the Munster "Thousand 
Readings" project. If one examines the results of this project, which examines hundreds 
of readings in almost all the manuscripts known at the time (there are some exceptions), 
we find that almost all passages do have a clear majority reading. This alone would not 
make the existence of a Majority Text certain. (If most readings had only 60% support, 
and the 60% shifted, there would be no majority text.) But the fact that most readings see 
one variant supported by 80% or more of the witnesses is significant. So is the fact that 
the 80+% includes most of the same witnesses over time. It's only a relatively small 
group which deviate more than a handful of times. 

Note that this does not tell us the nature of the Majority Text. Whether it is good or bad, 
long or short, edited or inedited is another question altogether. 

2. Textual Groupings exist. This is a very vague statement as such, but the point is that 
we have examples of all sorts of textual groupings: parent and child (DP and Dabs), 
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siblings (many of the KX Cl 74 manuscripts copied by Theodore of Hagiopetros), families 
(the Lake Group; it appears that the Ferrar Group and Family 2138 are superfamilies), 
text-types (the Byzantine text). We do not have a clear definition of any of these 
groupings, and we do not know how many levels of kinship there may be (a typical 
proposal contains about four: Family, Clan, Sub-Text-Type, Text-Type -- but this is a 
proposal based on logic, not observation). Nonetheless, we can safely assume that 
manuscripts can be grouped, and try to group them; we do not have to assume that all 
manuscripts exist in isolation. This may sound trivial; it is not. It is one of the crucial 
points of textual criticism. Until it is certain, most of the tools provided by classical textual 
criticism do not apply. 

3. Mixed Manuscripts exist. This is proved by a handful of manuscripts: D and D®s (the 
latter a mixed manuscript derived from the former) and 424°. In addition, manuscripts like 
1881 can hardly be explained by any means other than a Byzantine/1739 mixture. 

Like the preceding, this may seem like a trivial point, but the existence of mixture is a 
vital part of the theories, e.g., regarding the "Caesarean" text. It is good to be sure that 
such manuscripts exist. 

Note that this does not prove that such manuscripts are common, or that any particular 
manuscript is mixed. This must be proved on a case-by-case basis. 

4. Assimilation of Parallels occurs. Every manuscript tested shows this phenomenon: 
Occasional adjustment of passages to match their parallels in other gospels. It appears 
that all have at least occasional singular assimilations. This demonstrates that the 
phenomenon takes place. 

Note that this does not prove that any particular parallel reading is an assimilation. While 
it is surely more common for manuscripts to produce harmonized rather than 
disharmonized readings, scribes do make errors of the other sort. 


There is another side to this: Any result which is not assured is just that: Not assured. It may 
be true, it may be likely, but it is not certain. As new evidence accumulates, these non-assured 
results need to be re-examined. 


The following shows some non-assured results which have been treated as assured: 


1. The Byzantine text is late and derivative. Almost universally believed. But proved? No. 
(See the article on Byzantine Priority.) Even if one believes the evidence absolutely 
conclusive at present, what happens if we find a second century Byzantine manuscript or 
Father? 

2. Most canons of criticism. We take a very high proportion of these on faith, in some 
cases (e.g. "prefer the shortest reading") rather in the face of the evidence. It's not easy 
to see what we can do about this -- canons of criticism are more nearly postulates than 
the result of study; in the absence of autographs, they cannot be proved. But that's 
precisely the point: they cannot be proved. 

3. That text-types other than the Byzantine exist. The existence of the Alexandrian text 
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is almost assured -- but its boundaries are not assured. Are P46 and B and 1739 
Alexandrian in Paul? Yes, say some, scholars; no, says Zuntz (and | think he's right). 
Until the boundaries of the type are established, it's not all that useful. 

The cases for the "Western" and "Caesarean" texts are still less certain. There is certainly 
a D-F-G text of Paul. But is this the same as the text of Codex Bezae in the Gospels and 
Acts? ls Codex Bezae a representative member of whatever type it does belong to? The 
answers, to this point, are largely assumptions; there is no proof. The evidence, if 
anything, says that Bezae is edited (the obvious evidence being the use of Matthew's 
genealogy of Jesus in Luke); great care must be used when trying to prove anything from 
Bezae. 

The doubts about the "Ceesarean" text are so well-known that we will not document them 
here. 

4. The dates of most manuscripts. We tend to treat manuscript colophons as a guarantee of 
dates, and paleography as nearly certain as well. But colophons can be faked; Colwell, 
for instance, documented the errors in the colophon of 1505. For undated manuscripts, 
the situation is worse, because our only evidence is based on the dated colophons we 
have. And even then, it is inaccurate. It is not uncommon to see two scholars examine a 
manuscript independently and offer dates two centuries apart. And that's for minuscules, 
where dated samples are common! Take a manuscript like B. Everyone dates it to the 
fourth century. Why? Based on documents with similar writing styles, which we believe to 
be contemporary, and which we date based primarily on their contents. In other words, 
we're making multiple assumptions here: First, we're dating other writings based on their 
contents. Second, we're assuming that the date of B corresponds to the dates of those 
documents. This is a chancy assumption -- those other documents are mostly secular, 
and generally official. Can it be assured that those scribes were trained in the same way 
as the scribes of Christian manuscripts? It's quite possible that Christian scribes would 
adopt an archaic style. 

Chances are that our paleographic results are generally correct. But they are not 
assured. One cannot treat them as a guarantee of anything. 
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Ostraca and Talismans 


When C. R. Gregory published his revised list of New Testament manuscripts, it included only 

the four manuscript categories we know now: Papyri, Uncials, Minuscules, Lectionaries. In the 

updated 1923 list of E. von Dobschitz, however, a new category -- Talismans -- appeared. von 
Dobschttz's 1933 list added still another category, Ostraca. 


Ostraca are, of course, potsherds. New Testament ostraca are potsherds of vessels which had 
once had New Testament verses written on them. 


Talismans are amulets or other decorations containing small passages of scripture. A typical 
talisman contained a copy of the Lord's Prayer and was worn around the neck. 


By the time of von Dobschtutz's 1933 list, nine talismans and twenty-five ostraca were 
cataloged. The talismans were designated by a gothic T (*) with a superscript (i.e. “M1... i19) 
while the ostraca were designated by a gothic O (@) with superscript ((B1...€B25), 


The talismans generally cannot be cited in New Testament editions; how does one tell if a copy 
of the Lord's Prayer is the Matthean or Lukan form? (‘43 has, however, been cited for Matthew 
6, as it contains the final doxology found only in Matthew's version. Interestingly, however, it 
has only a partial form of this doxology.) 


When Kurt Aland took over the catalog and published the Kurzgefasste Liste, he abolished the 
two little-used categories. The most important talisman, “1, became 0152. The primary 
ostraca ({81-€820, a collection of sherds from the same seventh century pot) became 0153. (It 
contains parts of the four gospels, with no part more than about thirty verses long; three hands 
are believed to have been involved). However, neither 0152 nor 0153 is cited in any major 
modern edition (they are not mentioned in NA2’, UBS4, the current editions of the harmonies, 
or in the pocket editions of Merk and Bover). In effect, the talismans and ostraca have been 
discarded for textual criticism. 
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It is often stated that, with the exceptions of ® and B, all continuous-text New Testament 
manuscripts are written in one or two columns. This is not quite true (048 and 053 are also in 
three columns, as is the minuscule 1957 and, of necessity, the trilingual minuscule 460 -- and 
of course there are many commentary manuscripts which use irregular page formats), but not 
far from the mark. The following table shows, by century, the number of manuscripts with one, 
two, three, and four columns. (Note: Manuscripts must be substantial enough for the 
determination to be certain.) For the first five centuries, the manuscripts themselves are listed. 
The percentage of manuscripts in each category is also listed. The data is as given in the first 
edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste (note that paleographic estimates in the Liste are not always 
reliable, and this list is only approximate). 


Number of Columns 


VM PAB PBB 


i aD P47 P72 P75 0212 0220 

0232 

0162 0169 0176 0181 0189 {057 058 0171 0185 0207 
0206 0228 0214 0221 0230 0231 


C |W 059 061 069 0163 A QT 062 068 0160 0165 
0172 0173 017401750182 (0166 0201 0216 0218 0219 048 
0217 0244 0226 0227 0236 0239 0242 


VI 13 (24%) 42 (76%) 

VII 7 (28%) 18 (72%) 

VII ‘9 (39%) 13 (61%) 
ng lune |17 ( 38%) 27 (60%) [053] (2%) 
nin 9 (75%) 3 (25%) 

: lunc (8 (53%) 7 (47%) 
min |89 (85%) 16 (15%) 


yy une |t 
MN min 283 ( (81%) 68 (19%) 
XII ‘461 (87%) 69 (13%) 
XIIl_ — |458 (89%) 59 (11%) [460] 
ba 454 (91%) ‘45 (9%) 
XV 193 (90%) 21 (10%) [1957] 
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lafter XV |145 (88%) 19 (12%) 


It is sometimes stated that the reason % is written in four columns is that this gives the 
appearance of a scroll. It should be noted, however, that the papyri are usually in one column, 
so Christians had clearly already abandoned the "scroll look" before # was written. It seems 
more likely that #, which is one of the largest uncials known (indeed, based on the data in the 
first edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste, it is as presently bound the largest uncial known), was 
written in four columns to keep the width of each column close to the standard. 


It is also worth noting that 2-columns format was standard for uncials (57% of uncials are in two 
columns), and also very common for lectionaries, but while obviously acceptable, certainly not 
normal for minuscules (only 18% of minuscules have more than one column, and many of 
those are diglots). One may speculate that this has to do with readability. Uncials, particularly 
early uncials which lacked punctuation, word spacing, and breathings, were difficult to read. To 
reduce the stress of reading, scribes may have resorted to narrower columns. When the more 
readable minuscules became standard, scribes turned to the easier-to-copy-but-harder-to-read 
one-column format. (It is now known that there is an optimal column width for reading; a column 
which is requires the reader's eyes to move more than five or six times makes reading more 
difficult. Ancient scribes could not have known this, but they could well have sensed that 
narrower columns were easier to read than wide.) 
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Table 


Contents: Introduction * Conversion Table 


Introduction 


Although all modern New Testament editions use the same numbering system (that created by 
Caspar Rene Gregory), this was by no means true in the past. The first apparatus to use 
Gregory numbers was that of Souter; prior to that, all editions -- including the major editions of 
Tischendorf and Von Soden -- used other nomenclature. 


Conversion tables for these systems exist. The official Kurzgefasste Liste has tables for turning 
"Tischendorf Numbers" into Gregory numbers, and allows conversion back and forth between 
Gregory and Soden numbers. The Aland editions of the Liste, however, do not include 
Scrivener numbers, and do not allow retroversion of modern numbers to Tischendorf numbers. 


The present list, therefore, is not intended to replace the Kurzgefasste Liste, which remains the 
comprehensive tool for converting Soden and Gregory numbers. Rather, this table is intended 
to allow retroversion of Gregory numbers to Tischendorf numbers, and also to allow inclusion of 
Scrivener numbers. For this purpose, only manuscripts cited regularly in one of the modern 
editions (Nestle/Aland, UBS, Merk, Bover) are included in the table. (Exception: The sundry 
lectionaries included in the UBS editions are not listed, as these are not cited with any 
regularity. See the article on the Lectionary for information on these manuscripts.) 


Of course, you can use the table to do other conversions by searching for the appropriate 
numbers. 


The columns in the table are described below. It should be noted that some of the column 
headings, although they use contain the common nomenclature, are rather deceptive. 


Gregory Numbers. The first column of the table is "Gregory Numbers." These are the current 
numbers, listed in numerical order, as catalogued in the Kurzgefasste Liste and used in the 
modern editions. This list was initiated by Gregory, and is the only one currently being 
maintained. 


Tischendorf Numbers. The name "Tischendorf Numbers" is singularly unfortunate, as 
Tischendorf did not use Tischendorf numbers. The name is retained for compatibility with the 
Kurzgefasste Liste, but in fact these are Scholz/Gregory numbers. A better name would be "old 
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Gregory" numbers. The early numbers in the series (to 449®, 1814, 230P, 100") were assigned 
by Scholz and predecessors. New minuscules found by Tischendorf were called after their 
collators, with no numbers assigned. Later Gregory assigned numbers to these manuscripts. 


Note that a manuscript will have different Tischendorf numbers in different portions of the New 
Testament. A superscript © indicates that the number applies in the Gospels; 2 is for the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles; P is Paul, "is the Apocalypse. &¥! is a lectionary containing the Gospels, 
while 2?! indicates a lectionary of the Acts and Epistles. (The superscripts ©, 4, P, and ', of 
course, were not used by Tischendorf, but &Y! and 2?! were used on the rare occasions he cited 
a lectionary.) It will be noted that certain other superscripts were used with the uncials (e.g. W2, 
WP, etc.); these denote separate manuscripts. (By Tischendorf's time, there were more uncials 
than could be accomodated by letters of the alphabet, so certain letters had to be applied to 
multiple manuscripts.) 


As mentioned, Tischendorf used initials of collators to distinguish certain additional minuscules 
(a clumsy practice which all other editors have rejected). Thus 565 was cited as 2P°, and 81 as 
psc’. These symbols have, where possible, been included along with the Old Gregory number. 


Von Soden Numbers. This category is straightforward; the symbol in this category is that used 
by Von Soden in his edition. Technical Note: Von Soden's notation is so complex that it cannot 
be fully reproduced in HTML. The present table uses style sheets to conserve file size. If your 
browser does not implement style sheets correctly, or you do not have the correct fonts 
installed, you will have to compare with Soden's list to learn his exact symbol. 


Scrivener Numbers. Another misnamed category; this one should be 
Scholz/Burgon/Scrivener/Miller numbers, though the basic catalog is in Scrivener's Plain 
Introduction. The catalog agrees with the Scholz catalog as far as that extends (i.e. it agrees 
with Tischendorf as far as 449®, 1814, 230P, 100"). The list was then extended by Dean Burgon, 
and eventually Miller continued the list (with some defects) when Scrivener died. Insofar as 
possible, Miller matched his new numbers to (old) Gregory, but this cannot be counted on. 
Scrivener numbers remain important as they were used by Hoskier even after the new Gregory 
system was created. 


Contents. A summary of the contents of the manuscript. e=Gospels, a=Acts, p=Paul, 
c=Catholic Epistles, r=Apocalypse. If the manuscript contains only one book, the abbreviation 
for that book (e.g. Mt=Matthew, Jo=John) is given. Lacunae are not noted. 


Date. The period during which the manuscript is believed to have been written. A roman 
numeral indicates a century, and is that used by the most recent paleographers; an arabic 
numeral indicates an exact date from a colophon. Dates are generally from the first edition of 
the Kurzgefasste Liste (and should be checked against the second edition or detailed studies), 
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but other sources have been consulted. 


Comments. It should be noted that these are not comments on the manuscript itself, but on the 
notation system and the various sigla for the manuscript. 


Note: If a manuscript does not have a symbol in a particular column (as, e.g., most papyri do 
not have Scrivener numbers), it means that that manuscript was not in that particular editor's 
catalog. 


Further Note: Many manuscripts have moved or changed catalog numbers over the years. 
Some have suffered damage. Some catalogs contain typos. This list is as accurate as | can 
make it, but it's not guaranteed by any means! Further information is welcome.... 


Manuscript Conversion Table 
Gregory |Tischendorf von Soden |Scrivener Contents |Date Comments 
Number |Number Number  |Number 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 


pad) 


rt 
TUT 
cn i 
J TECTED 


0 8/K saci fan I =— P| 

On rr a 

ozo bas —_ fe ae 
designated G 

o2vM M = e7a 

o22N NA  — etg yd — 


023/O0 £21 


pee pies OP ee 
025/P P O13 P apcr Ix 

026/Q Q e4 Q e V 

027/R R €22 R e vl 

o28/s s £1027 s e 949 


Scrivener and 
predecessors also 
use O for assorted 
lectionaries and 
liturgical books 
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€014 
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+ 0113, 0125, 
0139. Tischendorf 
also uses T©-T9 for 
assorted Greco- 
Coptic lectionaries. 
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pee ‘op 011024 vl 

083 Tb Tp VINI + 0112, 0235 
084 Te Te vl see 073 
a a a co 


089 = M see 0293 
a 

92a 31 €32 Mt vl see 0293 
092b W €032 e M see 087 


094 €016 Mt 


-— 
0935 = G aio |G — a 
096 18 0.1004 16/1 vi 

097 16 01003 7/9 a vl 

098 R, 486ce"' 011025 (R), 337cel 2 vi 

099 £47 Mk VI 

0100 £070 Jo Vil see #968 
o1 01 Jo MI 
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Jo 
— €017 e vl see070 
ort a4 2th VI 
0112 12 £46 e Vil |see083 
01 13 €50 e V see T0290 
0114 £53 Jo VI see e985 
0115 wa g57 was LK IX 


R of Griesbach 
0116 Wb €58 Wb e VIII and early editions 
of Tischendorf 
o1 17 wk €69 e Ix see 063 
o1 18 76 €62 Mt Vil 


o1 19 78 £63 —— see 0106 
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Formerly 01-20 


| (ostraca) 
O67 vk 
0168 eM 
O74 cv 

0176 Gas |IVV 

01 79 e VI see 070 
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vk OM 
1C IV 
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see fl 604 
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cM 

ic Vivi 
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0280 a 

0282 2 VM 
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0248 Mt IX 
0249 Mt = |X 
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0251 a 
0252 He VO 
0253 lu ME 
0255 Mt IX 

0256 Jo VIN 
0257 eo IK 
0258 Jo |Mo 
0259 ee Le 
(0260 Jo WV 
0261 Ga VO 
0262 HTi VI 
0263 Mk ME 
0264 rn 
0265 lu ME 
0266 Lk ME 
0267 Lk MO 
0268 Jo Vil 
0269 Mk IX 
0270 1c IV 

0271 Mt IX 
0272 Lk IX 
0273 Jo c oe 
0274 Mk VO 
0275 Mt = VI 
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; eap ene fe 254 ene E€apc 
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renumbered 2814 
Officially 
—_ 2p €1214 ree 2p =: renumbered 2815 


at 


= 5a, 5p 6453 a 5a, 5p eapc XIV 
ee, 62, 6P 6356 ee, 6a, 6P eapc Xil 
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6311 er one <i 
21 ate e286 ate 

a —a— 

27 are tonsa x 

a 
33 gge,138,17P §4g ae 


35°, 148, 187, 2,18, 
17" P 


oa 96 : oe 
36268 Arp20 renumbered 2818 
. 38°, 194, 377P (6355 38e, 192, 341P (eapc Xi 

42 42a, 48P, 13"  |q107 428 4gP,13 —laper x 


a 544, 130P eas oe 544, 130P jeapc “ 


608, 10° E1321, Igoe, 108 1297 
0.1594 

aR 34a, 40P, _ 34, 40P, 
6603 eapcr 

69°, 31, 377, 69¢, 314, 37P, 

14! ous 14" 


eapcr = 
a i 
iso 02, 12P,2" |aper |X 
88 832, 93P,99" 200 832, 93P, 99°(?) |aper xi 


60° officially 
renumbered 2821 
(608 is still 60) 
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5 188 22P,18" \031, Ay24 rm 22P, 18° 

104 258, SIF.-7! 01103 258, 31P, 7° apcr 
110 288, 34P, 8° 01204 282, 34P, 8° 

fis fttse etait? 
1841 SSCS 1188 

131 131, 708,77? S467 1318, 708, 77P \jeapc XIV 


138 138° A201, cl24 |138¢ 
ut ee 754, 86P, 75%, 86P, 


1 57 1 5/2 €207 157¢ 
160 160° €213 160° e 
162 162¢ €214 162 1153 


a p, 
c eee, ‘auos 1788 242, 87" lapcr _—(XIII/XIV 


im 1 74e £109 1 74e 1 052 
1758, 414, 5 L753, 414, eanocr x 
194P, 208 95 194P, 201 P 


77 1771798, 128P, 82° a ee 128P, 82° 1798, 128°, 82° per ~~ 


TEER 


XIll 


Sabie 


ek 
ane 


179 4790 179° etd 4790 
180°, 822, 92P, |€1498, a 824, 92P, 
: eapcr Xi, XIll 
44 0300 
181 402, 460, 12° 46P, 12° 402, 46°, 12" g101 ci01 (408, 46, 12" 46P, 12° oe fe 
= 18500 185° 0 eat e410 185e@ 


189°,1418, €1401, — 1892, 1414, 
XIV, XI 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 
201, 91a 201e, 914 

2 1 b b b b 

OT 104, gar 6403 roap, gar = (Pa Or (1887 

" oo oo 

203 184° 203 407" aprc 1111 
2058, 938, S66 2058, 938, — 
106P, 88F 106P, 88F P 

- 2148, 270°, aser (1365 1828, 2520 XIII 
2098, 95a 2098, 95a 

2 b b b 3 

09 ae 0457 are eapcr _|XIV, XV 


ps _pie_pia_pis__f___ 


216 216 2158, 271P, bso 46g 469 (1838, 2537 253P apo 1358 


218°, 652, 57P, aici 652, 57P, 
331 6300 eapcr Xl 


221 ata, 276P eg 2128, 2128, 2500 


2250 252 €1210 2258 e 1192 
SEER EE 

228P 228P 

229 age gose 1206 e1206 «2298 1140 
= 230° €173 =_— 1013 


235 235e CABG e456 (2358 e = 1314 

241°, 1048, 2412, 1044, | 

120P, 47" 120P, 47" P 

242°, 1058, Ze ee 

121P, 48" 6121p, 48° i‘ 

245 ase £1226 1226 245e e = 1199 
= 2498 NLio —— —a— 

a 299P. 

acs oe pps 337P a 


251 este 251e e192 ase 


a 301P 
= oe e488 ars 396°, 86" apcr oe 
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ae 302° ai74.—2ag,30te = fapo SX 


286 a Pp, 
ie oy 0216 2404, 396P, 86" |apcr XI/XIl 
= 3028, 257P 0466 2508, 300P oe 
262 2e2e 2622 e100 2620200 


= 2638, 1178, i 2638, 1178, a5 
137P 137P 

265 265¢ €285 265¢ xi 

267 267¢ €1289 267° e xI 

270 2708 €291 270° e xi 

273 273¢ €370 273¢ e xi 

280 280° €294 280° e xi 

291 291 e €377 291 e e xi T 

(A217) 

314 23a, 28p,6" «= (O11 ia3a, 2gp,6r = fapor = XL 
31 74 31 7e N31 238, 28p,6' Jo xI 

31 9 24a, 29P 01256 24a, 29P apc xi 

321 262, 32P 01254 262, 32P apc xi 

a 298, 35P 01157 292, 35P xi 


326 33a,39p 39P 332,397 ga57 257 (833,390 39P 


== 
131P 131P 
454, 52P, 16° 0500 454, 52P, 16° 

= 51a, 133P, 52° 1Q@205 51a, 133P, 52" Japcr = 

346 34ee €226 34ee e xI 

348 3age €121 age e 1 022 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 

349 34ge €413 gage 
365°, 1454, 365 

* aap 0367 a 
367°, 1464, 5400 367°, 1464, 
182P, 23° 182P, 23° 
372 g72e €600 372¢ 

= 562, 227? 258 562, 227? 


383 588, 224P 0353 582, 224P 
= 5 98, 62P 01355 8 ga, 62P 


(602, 63, 207 63P, 29° 602, 63°, 29° 506 602, 63°, 29" 63P, 29" |aper 
386¢, 1514, Biot ge 1514, 

-_ 199P, 70" 199, 70! 

397 397% Clio 3978 

Be 


= sean ———— ~ 
No 


1662, 677, 34" 67P, 34° 6 62, 67P, 34" = ‘japcr 


= ie | 74P, 30! 08 oe 74P, 30" —|aper pe XV 
430 ago ne Nur 4308 

° 3 1808, oe 1808, 
238P 238P hk 

ps2 728, 79°, 37" 501 a aan eae fe 
436 738,80? = u172 ae 


wool ark 1114 ane a4oe, 1114, | 
61P4221P 991P p 


1331 


idl 


XVI 


camer 
TEPPER 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 


“beh be PR 
acaacea2 


443 gage 4aze 070 e270 44se 


= Eee cee = oe 5 
898, 892, 99, 457 45° 892,997, 45" 104 894, 892, 999, 457 45° 892, 99°, 45" apor aper = 1092 

a 962, 109° ee 
462 1014, 116" §=—aigsgSt014, 116? = apo, XIN 
469 1198, 139°, 56" 306 ~=—|1198, 139, 56" apor = XI 
472 472e,c" ss etggp.Ss«iStte? = tsésdesX 
4734738, dscr e130 5122 eX 
= 476°, hse Se a oe 
: 402°, pcr ggg —_— 


485 4852, scr gscr 4g5e, sr epg7 e247 722 
4gge, 1958 507e, 2244, 
5 5 a 
oo 489. wser 0459 sean eapc a Hors 102 
491e, 1968, 576e, 2268, 
for 6152 268P mere x 
495 


4950 €243 243581 . e Xll 


Bound with 442 
(hence their 
common 
numbering) 


Bound with 441 
(hence their 
common 
numbering) 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 
506°, 1998, 5101 492°, 19384, Saar 
256P, 26" 277P, 26" ‘i 
517°, 1908, E167, 503°, 1904, eapcr — IXIACI 
244P, 27° 214 244P, 27° P 
522¢, 2008, A66o 2114, 

= 257P, 98" 6602 239, 9g Poe ae 
536 536°, 2014 6264 age, 2194 ea a 


545 545@ s4ceeT 1 e511 558° e 4 1430 


io 2024, 54 —— 2154, gape 
258? 197 933P p 
= 565°, ape 473¢ : Hort’s 81 


579 5798 €376 2376 = 743e eX lI 


582¢, 2068, 451e, 1948, = he 
“ 262P, 103" 6410 eee 1o2r —«feaper = 1834 


iF EL” 


597 gg7e so7e e340 460 eX 
a and Bover 
cite 598 for the 
Apocalypse; it 
NA35, does not, however, 
598e 466e XIll contain this book. 
(Av3") There Is an error in 
the listing of Von 
Soden from which 
e— worked 
610 0 1 13000 1302 apt ampar 13000 
— 1378, 1760 176P 1378, 1767 = gig54 oe 176P a 


7 a Pp, = = 
ie ae 0503 1394, 174P apcr 1434 


617 |140a, 215P, 74" |O18 1408, ator, 74! japcr aper 


1492, 349P, 1498, 3497, | 
180" 180° ? 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 


6231562, 190° = @t73. 1568, 190P 
627 1608, 193°, 24" 53 1602, 193, 24° laper 
628 1612, 198°, 69" 400 -~—(161, 198, 69" aper 
6291628, 200 += 460-1628, 200P 

630 1638, 201P = ast 1638, 201P 
pes_|ire 211P = (qe 1738, 211P 

639 1924, 246P «= ateg 1928, 246 
6422178, 273P, dsr 552 1858, 255P apc 
655 e55e e177 6358 XI/XIl 
659 e59e e1216 637° xi 

ps0 60° £178 «638° ao 

661 ete £179 639e 


664°, 253%, 5 605°, 2333, | 

303P, 106" 243P, 106" Pe 

6808, 2552, 531e, 1992, 
: 107" 6103 231P, 104" eave = 

692 e922 ooze et284 e12e4 5968 soe it XI 

pe ee am 603°, 2317 

306P, 108° 266P+271P, ggr CAP 
a ee 
713713 este eX 
es oe a ee 
726 726° £384 82° XII 


tat 
PPR 


743¢, 2598, 
743 4231 ecr XIV 
Av43 
757°, 2608, |, s46e, 209, 
309°, 110° 304 naa ee 146" P 
788 7888 7ese 0 et033 7ese 
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792¢, 111° E29; 7928, 111" ler 
011575 
794°, 2628, 794¢, 2698, 
311P 401P 
808°, 2658, 808, 2658, 
808 3t4p. 112° 6203 ne 150° 
a szte s2ie SS gts0 82te 
823°, 2668, 823°, 2668, 
315P 404P 
240, 2678, |e 622e 2428 
316P, 113" 290P, 110° 
826 826° £218 624¢ 


= g27e €309 625¢ 
828 928e E219 e26¢ 


869 869° clzt 6 g4e 
872 8728 e203 690° 
me wae ae 
892 gg2e E1016 892 
am Osa AO 
ee eee x 

920 2363, 1267 126° ass = 208, 126" 126° 2088, 126" apr x 


a 2708, 5 g22e, 2708, sane ae 
320P, 116" 200 407°, 151" P 

: 927¢, 2718, 927°, 2715, 

927 aaib 0251 4025p eapc 1133 
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Manuscript Number Conversion Table 

935°, 2728, 935°, 2724, 

941°, 2738, 941°, 27384, 
" ee 6369 AD5P eapc : 

9452, 2744, 5362 9452, 2744, Babe 

324p a 426° P 

954 g54e €1454 954¢ a 
es a = 

9862, 2774, 5 9862, 2774, wait 

3260, 117! 508 = 4g0p, 157° 
ee a 
994 g94e A227, C133 g94e e XIX 
eT eo ae a 


329 433P 
O11 74 
1 1009 1 4oo9e 1009 1265 265 e265 4oo9e Cn lI 
sa! 
1 038 1 038¢ £1493 1 038¢ e XIV 
1 047 1 047¢ €1354 1 047¢e xI II 
1 067 3688, 457P 0481 3688, 457P oe 


1071 yo7te 1o7te 0 eta7g et279to7te 
1075¢, 2868, 1075¢, 2868, 
107 
= 119° 6506 vous fe 161" ao 
1079 1079 1079 = e1045 1079° 


a 
1 093 1 093¢ €1443 1 093¢ 1 302 
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1094, 2878, 1094¢, 2878, 
1094 Bs 120° agop, igor aber XIV 
1099 3448, 4387 «= ag6g. 8448, 438? 
1108 3533, 4467 1370 fae 446P a 


‘200 1200 ~—~=~S«ta50~S*«OOPSC=<“i~*<iS*C‘C*«éaCS*é 


1229 12298 €1317 12298 xi 
1 230 1 230° A225 [ 230° e 1124 124 


1241, 2908, 1241¢e, 2908, 
1241 nae 6371 4g0P = 
1242¢ 2914, 1242¢, 2914, 
1240 6469 Le eapc xi 
1243¢, 2924, 12438¢, 2924, 
1243 foe B98 Men eae 
1245 3958, 366P 01158 3958, 366P apc xi 
1253 |1253¢ @es —1253° ee xv 


fare teres ear a 
free fieveefenie pete fe 
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1346 
1354 
1355 
1365 
1375 
1391 
1396 
1402 
1409 
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1505 


2168, 272, 8 
2188, 2749, esct 
248, 298° 


er tlic Lb blll la bb blob 
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3038, 2610 


IX/X 


sanenage 


(colophon has 


aM false date of 1084) 


eapc 


@£402 p 1320 


€1442 


1842, 254 
1868, 321 
2514, 3010 


xy (ecard as 
XIV join with 1890 
XIII 
XIll 


Xll 


apc 
apc 
apc 


TEE 


5395 eapc xi 

€190 ee xX 

£96 ee |x 

01170 2488, 2980 apo = 1090 

6180 eapc Xi 

€1110 eK 487 

€1311 ee XIIVXIV 

€1244 ee XI 

€1089 e XXL 2150 

0470 eapc XIV 

€1246 e XII 

€381 e XII 

€1225 e XII 

€1413 e xi 

€1416 ee xv 

£1333 ee x 
leapc = (XIV 

630 

— 

a 

me 

01361 

€1337 

£1337 


a= 
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Destruction and Reconstruction 


One of the curiosities of textual criticism is its assumption of continuous processes: That a text, 
once it started in a direction, just kept going in that direction. So the Alexandrian text just kept 
getting shorter, the Byzantine smoother, etc. 


It should instantly be evident that this notion contradicts most theories of the text. They assume 
that most major variants arose before the manuscript era. But if they predate the manuscript 
era, then there was a change in process: The production of variants stopped. 


It is quite likely that the history of manuscripts is not a continuous process, but rather a complex 
history of destruction and reconstruction -- of copies getting gradually worse with each 
generation and then periodically being subjected to a systematic improvement. 


Consider: It is universally agreed that the most common variant in copying a manuscript is 
haplography -- a loss of certain words or individual letters. If this process continued unchecked, 
every late text would be short. Yes, manuscripts were corrected after copying -- but correctors 
don't catch everything. Even if only half a dozen haplographies sneak through one copy, run 
such errors down a dozen generations and you get a short, badly corrupt text. 


And yet, our late manuscripts, whatever else they are, are not short and show none of the 
errors of this sort of repeated bad copying (for a text that does show this sort of problem, look 
at | Samuel). 


The logical conclusion is that Biblical texts have been subjected to reconstruction -- that is, that 
the old copies have been carefully examined and improved to correct the various losses. 


The meaning of "destruction" is probably obvious. Scribes make haplographies. Pages may be 
lost from their exemplars. (This is demonstrably true in manuscripts of Arian, but it may also 
explain the loss of Mark 3:28-4:4 in 579.) A word or two may be damaged by damp. Errors will 
naturally multiply. 


Reconstruction is a more complicated matter, which gets little attention. Critics admit two levels 
of attempts to repair texts: Correction and recension. Reconstruction is neither of these; it falls 
somewhere in between. 


Correction is a relatively feeble process. At best, correction can only improve a text to the 
measure of the standard against which the document is compared. That is, if Y is a copy of X, 
and after correction, Y is compared against X, this process can only find places where Y 
deviates from X. It cannot produce better readings than those found in X. And if Y is corrected 
against something other than X (call it Z), it still can't produce anything better than Z. 
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And chances are that Y won't be even as good as X, or Z, because the scribe making the 
corrections probably missed some things. 


We can see this in action, by looking at, for instance, Codex Claromontanus. This manuscript 
started with a "Western" text. It was corrected, repeatedly, against the Byzantine text. | 
examined the readings of Colossians (as found in the NT auf Papyrus.) All told, | found 121 
places where D* went against the clear reading of the Byzantine text. 105 of these readings 
were eventually corrected -- after two major and sundry minor corrections of the manuscript. 
That still means that more than one error in eight went uncorrected -- and the correctors 
introduced some few errors of their own. Plus, Claromontanus was copied before the final 
correctors worked, and the scribe who copied it had difficulties with some of the correctors' 
notations. So D@>s, intended to be a Byzantine manuscript, wound up with dozens of deviations 
from the Byzantine text -- most but not all of them in the direction of the "Western" text. Simple 
correction, no matter how many times repeated, cannot prevent destruction of the text. It 
merely slows the process. To give an analogy: Correction alone is like giving transfusions to a 
man dying of blood loss. It slows the death. But unless the wound is closed, the bleeding will 
continue until the victim dies. 


Thus there is need for the rehabilitation of texts. Sometimes this rehabilitation is the result of 
recension: The detailed comparison of multiple texts to produce a full-blown new edition 
intended for widespread publication. We know that Alcuin and Theodulf produced recensions of 
the Vulgate. It is also extremely probable that the K' edition of the Greek Bible is the result of 
recension. 


But recension is a very major undertaking. It entails gathering several sources, comparing 
them, producing a composite edition -- and convincing others to adopt it. This takes both 
resources (access to multiple copies, plus a good deal of time and material) and prestige (a 
recensional text produced by someone with no authority isn't likely to be widely promulgated). 


What's more, recension implies a very strong goal: To impose one's corrected text. It's not likely 
that most scribes had such lofty expectations. They just wanted a good text for their own use. 
For this purpose, they wouldn't go out and compare a dozen manuscripts; instead, they would 
take what they already had, and compare it with perhaps one other, or go over their text and 
look up particularly troublesome passages. 


This is where knowledge of items other than the Bible can help. We have very many instances 
of this phenomenon in other works. Take, for example, the traditional song "Boney on the Isle 
of Saint Helena." This particular song, about the death of Napoleon Bonaparte, is fascinating 
because -- although recent by folk music standards -- it has gone very badly to pieces. I've had 
occasion to examine ten collected versions of this song, no two of which were identical. It 
happens that two of these were collected from the same singer, eighteen years apart. The 
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second collection differs substantially from the first, notably in the inclusion of an additional 
verse. It appears that, in the interim, the singer had listened to additional versions of the song 
(very widespread in his area of North Carolina), and built up his own text. The result was the 
fullest text of "Saint Helena" known to me -- but also, based on the evidence, the best. It wasn't 
a recensional product -- but it was the result of working over other versions as the singer came 
across them. 


We see something similar in certain Shakespeare plays. As an example, consider Titus 
Andronicus. This play reveals quite a bit. There was an early printing (Q1) from 1594. This 
printing served as a basis for a printing in 1600 (Q2). However, the copy of Q1 used to set Q2 
was damaged, and the compositor of Q2 emended it conjecturally. Q2 was used as the basis of 
Q3 (1611). Q3 was used as the basis for the First Folio (F1) printing. However, someone 
(perhaps even Heminge or Condell, the actors who promoted the publication) seems to have 
noted a missing scene. As a result, F1 contains, for the first time, a text of Act Ill, scene ii. In 
general, F1 has a late and inferior text -- but it has been reconstructed at this point, and is 
superior to all other witnesses. 


That is not to claim that reconstructed texts are generally superior to unreconstructed texts. 
They are merely /jonger. Consider, for instance, the case of Codex Vercellensis (a) of the Old 
Latin. Here we can literally see reconstruction taking place. The old text of the ending of Mark 
has been excised (with a knife!) and a new text supplied. It is believed that a in its original state 
lacked Mark 16:9-20. So a vulgate text of these verses was supplied. We note that the result 
has absolutely no critical interest or value (we have plenty of copies of Jerome's version of 
Mark 16:9-20, and none of whatever text existed in a). But it shows a reader examining the text, 
being concerned, and attempting repairs. Multiply this by dozens of instances (from the careful 
work done on 1739 to the likely use of conjectural emendation on D/05) and you see why New 
Testament manuscripts, despite the general tendency for texts to decay, managed to stay quite 
full until the very end of the manuscript era. 


| can, as | write this, feel the fans of the Byzantine text latching onto this description with glad 
cries and preparing to use it to condemn the Alexandrian text. It's not that simple. | am 
prepared to allow that the Alexandrian text is almost certainly too short. That does not make it 
inferior. A crucial question is, when did reconstruction begin? If the Byzantine text is 
reconstructed from the Alexandrian (which is possible), then in general the Alexandrian text is 
still superior. \t's defective, but it has not had the additional layer of bad reconstruction we find 
in the Byzantine text. (In Hort's view, for instance, the Byzantine text came about, in effect, by 
reconstructing the Byzantine text using the "Western" text as a source of variants. Only if the 
Byzantine text is a result of reconstruction beginning before the current condition of the 
Alexandrian text does it have independent value. And even then, it is merely independent 
value. 


We should note that reconstruction is not really a single process. Some manuscripts, like 1739, 
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have been reconstructed by comparison with other texts. Others, especially early in their 
history, were probably reconstructed by conjectural emendation. Other forms of reconstruction 
might occur in special cases -- e.g. a one of the synoptic gospel might be compared against 
another gospel (one wonders if this might not explain some of the heavily harmonized 
"Caesarean" texts), or against the Diatessaron, or even against a version in another language. 


In the history of most ancient texts, including the New Testament, there were several points at 
which reconstruction was almost imperative: The times when new "features," such as accents, 
breathing, punctuation, or word division, took place. In addition, there was the conversion from 
uncial to minuscule. When any such process is undertaken, the copyist must examine the text 
in detail, deciding where to put the features. This will force removal of ambiguities. In some 
cases, the scribe will do it by reference to another copy, though there will probably be instances 
of conjectural emendation also. Another possible inspiration to reconstruction might be the 
preparation of commentary manuscripts: If the editor who inserted the scholia observed that 
they differed from the text of the manuscript, he might adjust the manuscript. Or a scribe 
copying a commentary manuscript might level the differences. 


Commentary manuscripts offer another opportunity for reconstruction: The time when the 
commentary was added. Indeed, the addition of almost any sort of marginal equipment would 
encourage reconstruction. If a scribe is adding the Eusebian apparatus, for instance, this 


encourages the scribe to look at the text to see just where the markings go in. 


For a true commentary manuscript, with marginal scholia of some sort, the temptation must 
have been even stronger, and there are suddenly two possible sources of variants: The text of 
the manuscript supplying the scholia and the scholia themselves. The tendency to level would 
have been great -- and not necessarily confined to the text being modified. If the copyist found 
that both the text before him and the scholia assumed one reading, but the text of the original 
commentary manuscript read something else, might not the corrections go the other way? 


If it be objected that we have no evidence of this, | will admit that this is true. But this process 
took place mostly in the "silent centuries": The sixth through seventh centuries, from which we 
have almost no substantial manuscripts. From the fifth century and earlier, we have a variety of 
full manuscripts, with at best intermittent reader helps, and a variety of text-types. When the 
dark age ends, with E and L and their followers, we have manuscripts well endowed with the 
reader helps. We also have a much more Byzantine constellation of witnesses. Coincidence? 
Maybe. We have no way to tell. 
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Contents: Introduction * The Materials of Old Testament Criticism * The Methods of Old 
Testament Criticism * Appendix: Textual Criticism of LXX 


Introduction 


Trying to divide textual criticism into separate subdisciplines is not really a useful business 
(since all forms of TC have large areas in common), but if categories must be devised, the 
obvious categories would be New Testament criticism, Classical Textual criticism, and Old 
Testament criticism. And the division is justified, because the differences between the fields are 
significant. For reasons of space (plus the author's ignorance, plus the fact that criticism of the 
Hebrew Bible is an incredible mess with no signs of breakthrough), we can only touch briefly on 
OT criticism here. 


In terms of materials, Old Testament criticism resembles New Testament criticism in about the 
eighteenth century: There are many manuscripts, but all of the same Majority recension, and 
there are a few versions, some of which differ significantly from the Hebrew, plus a handful of 
fragments of older materials. Since the manuscripts of the Majority recension appear not to 
preserve the original Hebrew and Aramaic with complete accuracy, there is an obvious need for 
textual criticism. This forces us to use rather different methods than we currently use in the 
New Testament. 


To begin with, let us review the materials. 


The Materials of Old Testament Criticism 


The first and most important source is, of course, the Hebrew manuscripts. With a very few 
exceptions (which we shall treat separately), these were copied in the Middle Ages by scribes 
known as the Massoretes (hence the name Massoretic Text, frequently abbreviated MT or even 
M). The Massoretes were trained with exquisite care to preserve the text in all its details (down 
to such seeming minutae as the size of certain letters in the text and their position above or 
below the line). They also followed very exacting techniques of checking their manuscripts. The 
result is a text which shows almost no deviation, and manuscripts which reproduce it with 
incredible precision. Had such techniques been in use from the very beginning, textual criticism 
of the Hebrew Bible would be a trivial task. 


The Massoretic Text contains a handful of carefully preserved variant readings, the K®tib and 
Qfre. The K®tib ("written") are the readings of the text; the Q¢re are marginal readings which 
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the reader is instructed to substitute for the text. Such noted variants are, however, relatively 
rare, and many of the Q®re readings correct places where the text is so bad that it could hardly 
stand in any case. Thus the K®tib/Q®re variants add very little to our knowledge of the ancient 
text, and the accidental variants of Massoretic copyists add even less. The latter should 
generally be treated not as authoritative variants but as conjectural emendations; they have no 
genetic significance. 


Our earliest substantial MT manuscripts date from about the tenth century. Prior to this, we 
have only a handful of Hebrew manuscripts. The best-known of these are the Qumran 
manuscripts (the "Dead Sea Scrolls"), though there are others such as the relics from the Cairo 
Genizah. With only a handful of exceptions, such as the Qumran Isaiah scroll, these 
manuscripts are damaged and difficult to read, and the portions of the OT they contain are 
limited. In addition, many have texts very similar to the MT -- but a handful do not. Perhaps the 
most important of all are the Qumran scrolls of Samuel, 4QSam@ and 4QSam», as they 
represent a tradition clearly independent from the MT, and apparently better (as the 
manuscripts lack many of the defects which afflict MT Samuel). 


Also in Hebrew, but with differences in dialect, is the Samaritan Pentateuch. The production of 
a sect considered schismatic by the Jews, the text (which survives mostly in recent 
manuscripts, and in rather smaller numbers than Hebrew bibles, as the Samaritan sect is 
nearly extinct) shows definite signs of editing -- but also seems to be based on a Hebrew text 
which predates the Massoretic recension. This makes it potentially valuable for criticism of the 
Pentateuch (the Samaritans did not revere the other portions of the Hebrew Bible) -- as long as 
we remain aware that it has been edited to conform to Samaritan biases. (We should also allow 
the possibility that the MT has been edited to conform to Jewish biases.) 


There are many ancient versions of the Old Testament. These fall largely into two categories: 
Those translated directly from the Hebrew, and those translated from Greek version. (There 
are, of course, versions which come from neither the Hebrew nor the Greek; examples include 
the various Western European versions translated from the Vulgate. These are, however, of 
almost no interest in textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. If they have any significance at all, it 
is for Vulgate criticism.) 


Setting aside the Greek version and its descendents for the moment, the most important 
versions descended from the Hebrew are the Latin and the Syriac. As in the New Testament, 
the Latin actually went through two stages: An Old Latin phase (these versions being translated 
from the Greek) and the Vulgate Revision. The Vulgate was translated by Jerome in the fourth 
century (just as is true of the New Testamnt vulgate) -- generally from the Hebrew, and with 
less attention to previous versions than Jerome showed in the gospels. The result is a text 
generally quite close to the Hebrew. It appears, however, that the MT was well evolved by this 
time; Jerome's translation rarely departs from the MT, and the differences we do see may be 
the result of attempts to clarify obscurities or simply alternate interpretations. 
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The Aramaic Targums also are translations from the Hebrew, and are generally believed to be 
older than the Vulgate. Ther are also the work of Jewish scholars. This does not, however, 
make them more valuable than the Vulgate. The Vulgate was translated by one man, Jerome; 
the Targums are multiple (e.g. the "Targum of Jonathan" and the "Targum of Onkelos"), making 
it harder to control for the translator's idiosyncracies. The most noteworthy characteristic of the 
Targums, however, is their freedom. Often they do not even qualify as translations. They 
paraphrase, they expand, they even include commentary. Thus it is better to treat the Targums 
as commentaries by Jewish Fathers than as actual translations. 


The Syriac Peshitta is the final major version to derive from the Hebrew. Its history and origin is 
disputed, but it is clear that several hands were involved, and there are also indications of 
revisions from the Greek. This mixed text makes the use of the Peshitta somewhat problematic. 


Which brings us to the earliest and greatest of the versions, the Greek. It should be noted that 
there is very little scholarly consensus on what follows; if there is any fact universally accepted 
about the Greek version (other than the bare fact of the existence of Greek translations), | don't 
know what it is. What follows is the most cautious of outlines, with conclusions postponed as 
best | can. 


The Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible is often called the Septuagint, or LXX. This name 
derives from the so-called "Letter of Aristeas," which gives an official pedigree to the LXX. 
According to Aristeas, the LXX was prepared at the instigation of Ptolemy II Philadelphus of 
Egypt (reigned 285-246 B.C.E.), who wanted a version of the Jewish scriptures for the 
Alexandrian library. Seventy (in some versions, seventy-two) scholars were commissioned to 
translate the Pentateuch, hence the name LXX. 


The story of Aristeas is, obviously, legend (though not the most extreme legend; Philo had it 
that the translators all translated separately, then compared their work and found the separate 
translations identical!); while Ptolemy II probably would have liked a copy of the Jewish 
scriptures in the Alexandrian library, there is little chance he would have supplied the funds 
needed for the translation project described by Aristeas. If there is any truth in Aristeas, it is 
only this: That the Pentateuch was translated in Egypt, probably during early Ptolemaic times. 


It is noteworthy that the LXX of the Pentateuch is a careful, skilled translation. It also conforms 
relatively closely to the Hebrew as we have it (there are exceptions, e.g. in the ages of the 
Patriarchs and in the order of a few chapters, but these are quite slight compared to what we 
see in the rest of the Old Testament). Thus it is possible that it was an official project of some 
kind. Still, it cannot be considered an official Jewish product, as the primary language of the 
translators appears to have been Greek. 


And as we move away from the Pentateuch, the situation becomes much more complex. The 
LXX version of the Pentateuch seems to have been generally acceptable. The same cannot be 
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said for the remaining books. 


The term "LXX" is rather misleading, as it strongly implies that there was only one translation. 
This is simply not the case. The Greek Old Testament clearly circulated in multiple editions. It is 
not clear whether these were actually different translations (as a handful of scholars hold) or 
whether the text simply underwent a series of revisions. But that the "final" LXX text differed 
recensionally from the earliest is absolutely certain. This is perhaps most obvious in the Book of 
Judges, where Rahlfs (even though he is really citing only two manuscripts, the Alexandrinus/A 
and the Vaticanus/B) was forced to print two different texts. Few other books show such 
extreme variation (except in Daniel, where the version of Theodotian has replaced the original 
text of LXX), but all show signs of editorial work. 


What's more, the direction of the recension is clear: The translation was made to conform more 
and more closely with the late Hebrew text. Secondarily, it was made to be smoother, more 
Greek, and possibly more Christian and theologically exact. (This process very likely was 
similar to that which produced the monolith of the Byzantine text of the New Testament.) 


We cannot detain ourselves here with the various recensions of the LXX. A statement by 
Jerome has led many scholars to believe that there were recensions by Hesychius (associated 
with Egypt) and Lucian (associated with Constantinople). These recensions cannot, however, 
be identified. (There are manuscripts which contain the "Lucianic" text -- but there is good 
evidence that this type of text, or at least the majority of its characteristic readings, predate 
Lucian.) In Christian times, there was the "Hexaplar" recension of Origen, who placed in six 
columns the Hebrew text, a Greek transliteration, and the translations of Aquila (a woodenly 
literal Jewish translation said by Epiphanius to have dated from the second century though 
there are hints that portions of it are older; the translation of Ecclesiasticus, for instance, is 
Aquila-like), Symmachus (a late translator who provided a clear rendering), LXX, and 
Theodotian (also thought to be older than its historical second century date; it seems a revision 
of LXX which is freer in style but closer to the MT in text). Origin is known to have revised his 
LXX text to more nearly match the MT (while incorporating critical symbols to show what he 
had done), but later copyists simply took the text without copying the symbols. This seems to 
have been the last great revision of the Septuagint. 


The question then arises, why did the LXX undergo such extreme revision? Why did later 
scholars see the need to revise, and even offer different translations? Why was this version 
different from all the other versions? 


The answer: While there may have been many reasons, such as an uneven Greek style, or 
perhaps multiple translations of certain books which had to be reconciled, there seems to be 
only one basic one: Unlike the other versions, the early LXX does not agree entirely with the 
MT. 
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The nature of the difference between LXX and MT varies from book to book. In Isaiah, it may 
simply be the incompetence of the original translator. In Job and Jeremiah, however, the LXX is 
shorter than the MT by more than 10%. And while it is possible that LXX Job was reduced 
because of the damage to the Hebrew text, this cannot account for Jeremiah -- nor for the 
smaller reductions found in LXX Ezekiel and many of the minor prophets. In Samuel, on the 
other hand, the earliest LXX text is slighly longer (except that it omits a large portion of the story 
of David and Goliath; for a discussion of the folklore aspects, of this point, see the article on 
Oral Transmission), and in Kings we find many rearrangements of material. Lesser differences 
occur everywhere. 


It is now fairly common to refer to an "Old Greek" edition of the LXX -- believed to be the 
earliest, and certainly the one made from the most divergent text. Although it is by no means 
universally true, the Old Greek is often represented by Codex Vaticanus (B). This early 
translation went through several later recensions ("kaige," "proto-Lucian," etc.), the nature of 
which is by no means agreed (frankly, the state of LXX studies is almost disgraceful; surely we 
could reach an agreement on something by now) but these, while interesting for LXX studies, 
are of little direct importance to OT criticism. The basic question is, How do we deal with the 
divergences between the MT and the Old Greek? 


The Methods of Old Testament Criticism 


At this point we need to step back a little and examine the situation at a higher level of 
abstraction. What are the basic materials for criticism of the Hebrew Bible? Throwing out all 
revisions and minor translations, we come down to three things: 


1. A"Majority Text" -- the Hebrew tradition of the MT, found primarily in late manuscripts 
but universal in those late manuscripts. 

2. The Old Greek -- a version, but made at a relatively early date, from materials clearly 
distinct from the MT, and surviving in manuscripts earlier than the oldest copies of the 
MT 

3. A handful of Hebrew fragments (e.g. the Dead Sea Scrolls), some of which agree with 
MT, some with the Old Greek, and some with neither. 


Since in most places we are confronted with only two independent witnesses (MT and Old 
Greek), scholars have to decide what to do with them. Generally speaking, they choose one of 
two courses -- both of which, unfortunately, are logically flawed. 


One course is to treat the MT as the basic text, preferring it at all points where it can be 
construed. The LXX is used only where the MT is corrupt. The logical fallacy with this is that 
makes no sense. If the LXX has value at all, it has value everywhere. If it is too faulty to consult 
for the ordinary run of the text, there is no reason to consult it where the MT is corrupt. We 
should simply resort to conjectural emendation. Housman, in his "Preface to Manilius" (I, p. 36) 
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had this to say about this sort of reliance upon a single source (in this case, a single 
manuscript, but the principle applies well to OT criticism): "To believe that wherever a best MS 
gives possible readings it gives true readings, and only where it gives impossible readings does 
it give false readings, is to believe that an incompetent editor is the darling of Providence, which 
has given its angels charge over him." 


The other course is to treat the MT and LXX exactly equally, as different witnesses to the 
Original text. This, unfortunately, has the defect that it treats a version as a text in the original 
language. This can hardly be allowed; one must know the method and style of the translation. 


The correct answer doubtless lies somewhere in between. The LXX must be consulted. From 
the standpoint of readings, it is as good and valuable as the MT (in some cases, such as 
Samuel, it is more valuable). But the form of the translation must be examined (e.g. an reading 
which would be accepted based on the Greek of the Pentateuch, which is carefully translated, 
might not be accepted for Isaiah, which is badly translated). Great care must be taken to be 
sure we know the Hebrew behind the LXX, and only then to compare it to the MT. The rules of 
NT criticism will generally apply at this point, but care must be taken to understand the peculiar 
circumstances of each section, each book, and even each part of a book (as some books seem 
to have been translated by more than one person). For details and examples, one must refer to 
specialized studies. 


Appendix: Textual Criticism of LXX 


Several times in the section above, | make disparaging reference to the textual criticism of LXX. 
This is a clear and necessary task, and it's being conducted very slowly. 


Even the underlying assumptions are not entirely agreed. For example, most scholars believe 
that there was an "Old Greek" text of LXX, the true LXX translation and the one most divergent 
from the Hebrew. But not all! Paul Kahle argued that there were several independent 
translations. 


Ironically, although most scholars disagree with Kahle, they spend a lot of time talking about his 
positions. There is no need for this. Whether Kahle is right or wrong, those alternate 
translations are mostly close to the Hebrew of the MT. From the standpoint of textual criticism, 
they don't matter. What matters is that one translation (which for purposes of convenience we 
can call LXX) which isn't translated from a text effectively identical to the MT. 


Again, much attention has been given to a comment of Jerome's that there were recensions 
associated with Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen. This may be true, it may not. But there is no 
great value in naming text-types; what matters is finding them. Some editors have sought to do 
this. No one has really integrated the results. 
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There is also the complication that LXX, unlike most classical literature, is a translation. This 
poses an interesting dilemma for "users": should a Greek reader want a text of the Old Greek, 
or of the accepted text of the Orthodox church, or a text that is a good translation of the 
Hebrew? This admits of no answer -- but to one who wishes to reconstruct the original text, it 
doesn't matter. What matters is getting at a source of Hebrew variants. That's the Old Greek, 
plus just possibly the "Luxianic" recension of boeses. 


We continue to see volumes of the Géau;ttingen LXX. These give the raw material for a good textual history. But 
stopping with their texts, or Rahlfs, is not sufficient. LXX studies are in a state about equivalent to NT studies at the 
time of Tregelles: A lot of material, and no real organization of the texts or theory on how to use them. 
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The Textual History of the Books 
of the New Testament 


Contents: Introduction 

The Books: 

The Gospels: Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Acts 


Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews 
Catholic Epistles: James, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 1 John, 2 John and 3 John, Jude 


Apocalypse 


Introduction 


The history of the New Testament text cannot be written based on our present knowledge. We 
do not know, and likely will never know, how the original text was transmuted into the forms 
found in our present manuscripts. 


And yet, Knowing textual history is important for criticism. The more we know about it, the better 
we are able to reconstruct the original text. And there are certain things which all critics will 
agree on -- e.g. the existence of the Alexandrian and Byzantine text-types, and the broad 
nature of (though not the reason for or significance of) their differences. 


This article attempts to briefly outline what little we know about the history of the various New 
Testament books. Much of what is said here parallels the material in the article on Text-Types, 
but the emphasis is different. The discussion is concerned primarily with major changes and 
deliberate (recensional) activity. 


The sections which follow are organized by corpus, and then by book within the corpus. In 
general this document does not attempt to give a definitive history, but merely to outline the 
questions while allowing the student to form conclusions. 


The Gospels 


Most of the evolution of the gospels took place after they were gathered into a single corpus. Of 
the four widely-acknowledged text-types, three (the Alexandrian, Byzantine, and "Western") are 
universally agreed to be found in all four gospels. This is less certain in the case of the 
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"Ceesarean" text, which has been studied primarily in Mark -- but if it exists at all, it almost 
certainly exists for all four gospels. 


Both the Alexandrian and "Western" text-types appear to date back to at least the second 
century. In the case of the Alexandrian text, this is based on the age of the early papyri, most of 
which, including P66 and P’9, have Alexandrian texts. The age of the "Western" text is based 
on the witness of early writers such as Irenaeus. 


The date of the "Ceesarean”" text is uncertain. It is often described as a combination of the 
Alexandrian and "Western" texts, but this is not true. (If it were, it would imply that the 
"Caesarean" text is the result of recensional activity. But the type is not unified enough for this.) 
Rather, it has a combination of readings characteristic of those text-types (this is inevitable, 
since most variants are binary), with some variants of its own (e.g. "Jesus Barabbas" in Matt. 
27:16-17; also a very high number of harmonizing variants, at least in Mark). If those who 
champion the text-type are correct, it was in existence by the third century, when Origen used 
it. 


The earliest Greek witness to the Byzantine text is the uncial A, of the fifth century. The 
Peshitta Syriac is also largely (though not overwhelmingly) Byzantine; its date is uncertain 
though it is usually ascribed to the fourth century (and can hardly be later than this). 


Hort thought that the Byzantine text was recensional (i.e. that someone, perhaps Lucian of 
Antioch, assembled it). Certainly it is more unified than any of the other text-types. But it is now 
generally believed that even the Byzantine text evolved naturally. There is thus no evidence of 
recensional activity in the gospels as a whole. 


Matthew 


Of the gospels, Matthew shows the fewest signs of recensional activity. There are no changes 
in writing style and few truly major variants. Unlike in Luke, the text of Codex Bezae appears to 
have evolved naturally. This is perhaps not surprising; Matthew is usually the first and most- 
quoted gospel. It influenced the others rather than being influenced by them. It would seem 
likely that we have it very nearly as it was written (c. 80 C.E.?). 


Mark 


If Matthew has suffered the least textual activity, Mark has probably suffered the most. 
Generally held in low esteem and rarely quoted, it is always vulnerable to assimilation to 
Matthew or Luke. 


The other side of this is that scribes have been less concerned with the text of Mark. Since no 
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one used it, why bother correcting it to the prevailing text? This means that there are a number 
of manuscripts -- among them A 28 565 -- which are much more interesting in Mark than 
elsewhere. 


But though minor changes in Mark are common, they seem to have happened almost at 
random. Few serious attempts seem to have been made to edit the book (probably because it 
was So little used). There is only one place in Mark where recensional activity has clearly taken 
place. This is in the ending of the book (the material following 16:8). In some texts, the book 
ends here; in others, we find either of two possible endings, often combined. 


The earliest Alexandrian text, as represented by * and B plus one manuscript of the Sahidic 
Coptic, clearly had no ending. It is possible that the prototype of the "Caesarean" text ended 
here, as many of the oldest Armenian manuscripts and the two best Georgian manuscripts 
omit, while Family 1 and others have critical signs around the passage. 


From the only surviving African Latin witness, k, comes the so-called "short ending," three 
dozen words obviously written to round off a defective manuscript. 


Originating perhaps with the "Western" text (D ff2, etc.; b is defective here) is the well-known 
"long ending," found in most editions and supported by the entire Byzantine text. (It is, however, 
by no means certain that all European Latin manuscripts support this reading; the most 
important of these manuscripts, a, is defective here; the pages have been removed and 
replaced by a vulgate text. Soace considerations seem to indicate that there was not room for 
the longer ending; its lack may explain why the pages were removed.) 


Finally, in many late Alexandrian witnesses (L ‘¥ 083 099 579 and many Coptic and Ethiopic 
manuscripts) we find the longer and shorter endings combined, often with critical notations. 


It should be noted that the style of the common ending, "16:9-20," does not match that of the 
rest of Mark. It also seems to be derived from materials in the other gospels and even the Acts. 


The conclusion seems clear: Whether by accident or design, the published gospel of Mark 
ended at 16:8. (It is barely possible that Matthew had access to the real ending; it is even less 
likely that Luke had this ending). This lack was severe enough that at least two attempts were 
made to mend the gospel. The more minimal of these is the short ending of k, which cannot be 
original. The longer ending is better supported, but textual and stylistic considerations also 
argue against it. 


Luke 


If the gospels of Matthew shows no evidence of recensional activity, and that of Mark shows it 
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only at the end, there is clear evidence of editorial work in Luke. (In fact, we know that Marcion 
used this gospel, and only this, and edited it in his own way. However, that edition has perished 
completely; our comments are based solely on the differences observed between surviving 
documents.) The differences between the Alexandrian and "Western" texts are so pronounced 
that they can hardly have arisen entirely by accident. Many examples can be offered, but the 
two best are offered by Luke's genealogy of Jesus and by the so-called "Western Non- 
Interpolations." The list below summarizes these variants, with the UBS/Alexandrian/Majority 
reading first (with a Summary of supporters), followed by the "Western" reading (with a 
complete list of supporters): 


e Luke 3:23-31: The genealogy of Jesus, with Jesus son of Joseph son of Heli... son of 
Nathan son of David is read by P*+-vid x A BCL f! f18 33 565 700 892 1241 ‘it it vg sy 
cop arm geo goth eth; DSK (alone) follows Matthew 1:6-16 (in inverse order) by reading 
Jesus son of Joseph son of Jacob... son of Solomon son of David (the remainder of the 
genealogy, from David to Adam, is the same in both texts) (W 579 omit the genealogy) 

e Luke 22:17-20: Verses in the order 17, 18, 19, 20 is read byP?> 8X ABCL Tvd W @ fl f18 
(33 defective) 565 579 700 892 1241 si aur c f qr! vg hark pal so bo arm geo eth slav; D 
ad ff? il read 17, 18, 19a; b e read 19a, 17, 18; cur reads 19, 17, 18; £382 pesh bo™S read 
19, 20; sin reads 19, 20a, 17, 20b, 18 

e Luke 24:3: tov Kvpiov Inoov is read by P?° X ABC LW Of! f18 33 565 700 892 sh aur c 
f q vg hark pal sa bo arm geo slav (579 1071 1241 cur sin pesh bo™S omit kvpiov); D ab 
de ff? Ir! Eusebius'/* omit 

e Luke 24:6: ovk cotiv wde, HAAG NyEpOn is read by P75 % A B C(*) L (W) Of! f13 33 565 
579 700 892 1241 ‘it aur (c "he is risen from the dead") f g vg cur sin (pesh) hark pal sa 
bo(™s) arm™ss geol-A; D ab de ff r! arm™ss geo? omit 

e Luke 24:12: The verse is found in P77 8 ABL W Of! f13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 ‘ih aur 
c f ff@ vg syr cop arm geo eth slav; D abdelr! omit 

e Luke 24:36 -- Kou Aeyel MVTOLS ELpHVN vULV is read by P75 8 ABL Of! f18 33 565 700 
892 ‘It sin cur sa bo™Ss (G P W 579 1241 aur c f vg pesh hark pal bo™SS arm geo eth 
add, with variations, eyw eur, un doBero0e); Dab de ff2 |r! omit 

e Luke 24:40: The verse is found in P77 8 ABL W Of! f13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 ‘ih aur 
c f q vg pesh hark pal sa bo arm eth gro slav;D ab de ff@ Ir! sin cur omit 

e Luke 24:51: kal avedepeto elo Tov ovpavov is found inP7> xc ABCLW @f! f18 33 565 
579 700 892 1241 «i aur c f qr! vg pesh hark pal sa bo arm geo? eth slav; %* Dabde 
ff? | sin geo! omit 

e Luke 24:52: npookvvynoavtes avtov is read byP/> 8 ABC LW Of! f13 33 565 579 (700 
c am cav ful theo tol val omit avtov) 892 1241 sh aur f q big ept ox rushpesh hark pal sa 
bo arm geo! eth slav; D ab de ff@ | sin geo2 omit 


The overall effect of this is to make it effectively certain that either D or the 
Alexandrian/Byzantine text has been edited. And the fact that D uses Matthew's genealogy 
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strongly argues that D is the edited document. Does this mean that the entire "Western" text is 
an editorial production? This is not clear. It will be seen that none of the other Latin witnesses 
support D's genealogy of Jesus, and even the "Western Non-Interpolations” have only partial 
support from the Latin, Syriac, and Georgian witnesses. Kurt Aland has argued that the 
"Western" text, as a type, does not exist. The evidence for his view (in the Gospels) is 
significant -- but not overwhelming; the final decision must be left to the student. (We should 
note, however, that there is clearly a Greek/Latin type in Paul.) 


John 


Literary problems swirl around the Gospel of John: Who wrote it? When was it written? In what 
location? What is its relationship with the Synoptic Gospels? 


Textual criticism can shed little light on these questions. (Though the manuscripts demolish 
Baur's proposal for a late date. Two important papyri of John -- P52 and P®6 -- date from the 
second century, and more follow soon thereafter. Thus the book cannot be much more recent 
than 100 C.E. With this in mind, we can turn to the state of the book itself.) 


The textual problems in John revolve around two sections: The story of the Adulteress ("John 
7:53-8:11") and the entirety of Chapter 21. 


Internal evidence would make it appear that Chapter 21 is an addition. The ending of Chapter 
20 reads like the end of the book -- and then we find Chapter 21, a seeming afterthought, with 
perhaps the purpose of explaining the death of the "Beloved Disciple." 


But there is not the slightest textual evidence for this. Every known manuscript contains chapter 
21. (Philip Wesley Comfort has argued that neither P® nor P”, which are single-quire codices, 
contained enough leaves to hold John 21. This is possible, but by no means convincing. Both 
codices break off well before John 21; it is possible that the scribes would have condensed 
their writing to save space. And if that proved insufficient, they could have added additional 
leaves at the end. All Comfort's calculations prove is that we cannot be certain these 
documents contained Chapter 21.) Chapter 21 may well be an addition to the book, but if so, it 
was almost certainly added before the gospel entered widespread circulation. 


The case of the Adulteress is rather different, as here there is variation in the manuscripts. But 
this case is not parallel to, say, Mark 16:9-20, where the text-types disagree. Here almost all the 
evidence is hostile to the passage. 


Taking the internal evidence first, we observe that the language is clearly non-Johannine. This 
likely will be evident to any who read the passage in Greek, but we can put it on an objective 
basis. In this passage of twelve verses, there are no fewer than four words hapax legomena, 
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and four other words (one of them used twice in the passage) which occur only two to four 
times in the NT. By comparison, in the 52 legitimate verses of John 7 there are five hapax, and 
five other rare words. In the following 48 verses of John 8, there are no hapax and only three 
rare words. In fact, John as a whole (867 verses) contains only 58 hapax, or one every fifteen 
verses. It is not impossible that an author who used such a simple vocabulary could manage to 
insert SO many rare words into such a short passage -- but it's not very likely, either. 


In addition, the story shows every sign of being unassimilated folklore (for discussion, see the 
article on Oral Tradition). It is true that many other parts of the gospel rest on oral tradition -- 
but in all cases it has been assimilated: smoothed out and placed in an outside context. The 
Adulteress has not been placed in context, which is exactly what we would expect of folklore. 


The external evidence argues strongly against its inclusion. Even if it is accepted as scriptural, 
it appears in no fewer than five different places in the manuscripts: 


e Omit story -- P66 P75 & Avid B CVC LNTWXYAOYW 0141 0211 22 33 157 209 565 
1230 1241 1241 1253 1333* 1424* 2193 2768 aflq sin cur pesh™Ss hark™Ss sa bo™ss 
pbo ach2 arm™ss geo goth slav 

e Include after John 7:52, in whole or in part, often with footnotes, obeli, or other 
indications of uncertainty, and with many variations -- D (E) FY'd GH K M (S) U (TC AT) 
28 205 579 700 892 1010 1071 1079 1243 1342 (1424margin) 1505 1546 sh aur cde ff? j 
rl vg pal bo™ss slaymss-marg 

e Include after Luke 21:28 -- f13 (=13 69 346 543 788 826 828 983) 

e Include after Luke 24:53 -- 1333¢ 

e Include after John 7:36 -- 225 

e Include after John 21:25 -- 1 arm™s 


Thus the evidence clearly indicates that the story of the Adulteress is an addition to John, and 
probably not an original part of any of the gospels. If it is to be included in Bibles at all, it should 
be treated as an independent incident. 


The Acts 


Of all the books of the Bible, none shows such intense textual variations as Acts. There are 
thousands of differences between the texts of B and D -- often so substantial as to significantly 
change the meaning of the passage. 


This leads to three questions: First, is the D text actually representative of the "Western" text? 
Second, is the "Western" text recensionally different from the Alexandrian, or did the 
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differences arise naturally? Third, if the two are recensionally different, which recension is 
original? 


To address the first question, we provide the following table illustrating differences between D 
and other so-called "Western" witnesses. The table tabulates all readings of D in the Nestle- 
Aland text which are not shared by either the Alexandrian or the Byzantine texts (defined in this 
case as readings of D which are not shared with any of the group P”4 % A B or ‘/jpm). The 
number of agreements with each of the most important so-called "Western" witnesses is listed, 
followed by the percent of the time each agrees with D. Chapters are grouped in blocks of four. 
Note: Family 1739 is defined as the reading of 1739, or at least two of the group 323 630 945 
1891 against 1739 if 1739 is Byzantine. Family 2138 is defined by any non-Byzantine member 
of the group, here represented by 614 1505 2495. A "Unique reading of D" is defined as a 
reading of D for which Nestle shows no Greek or versional support and no more than one 
patristic supporter. 


Total | 

non- Unique /Shared |Shared Shared Shared Shared Shared Shared 

H/M_ jreadings j|with with with with with with with 

rdgs_ jof D E f1739|f2138 gig w hark**,™9 |copG67 
Chapters | ° : 7 o/\ (36 27 | oh | eet 
a 128 29 (23%) |10 (8%) |1 (1%) 8 (5%) (28%) (21%) 13 (10%) 31 (29%) 
‘Chapters | oy (14 os, le raor, (18 la voors: | wal ° 
= 103 24 (23%) 440.) 1(1%) 8 (8%) |470,) [9 (9%) 10 (10%) 38 (37%) 
Chapters 2 - . a 14 15 | 0 . 
ae 64 13 (20%) 2 (3%) 1 (1%) 3 (5%) o50, (23%) 15 (23%) |20 (31%) 
Chapters © . : ° oy (21 |40 a | z ; 
13.16. (170 [64 (88%) 14 (8%) \4 (2%) (12%) (24%) 15 (9%) 36 (21%) 25 (15%) 
Chapters — | re Pe ee 135 | oy Ih ol 
17.29 166 58 (35%) 6 (4%) 3 (2%) 414, (21%) 12 (7%) 22 (13%) |-- 
Chapters 2 ; aim. 20 ay, Wess m 7 
aa Cy 29 (48%) |1 (2%) |0 (0%) \ (2%) (33%) 5 (8%) 2 (3%) 

| \217 5 5 5 163 «(83 | 5. 1114/395 

Totals: 692 (31%) AT (7%) |10 (1%) 57 (6%) (24%) (12%) 98 (14%) 5994) 


The above numbers should instantly demolish Von Soden's contention that 1739 is "Western" 
in Acts! The question is, can any of the other texts listed here be considered to belong to this 
type? Note that fully 31% of D's readings are singular, and none of the other witnesses agree 
with more than 30% of its readings. 
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It is the author's opinion that D is nota proper representative of the "Western" text; rather, it is 
an edited text based on "Western" materials. (This is similar to the views of Kurt Aland, except 
that Aland does not offer an explanation for the other "Western" texts.) Still, this is a point upon 
which scholars will differ, and in any case there is still a "Western" text -- which must be 
reconstructed, laboriously, from the Latins and copS®7 and other witnesses (it is by no means 
clear, however, that Family 2138 is part of the "Western" text.) 


This brings us to the question, Is the "Western" text recensionally different from the Alexandrian 
and Byzantine? If we subtract D, this is a difficult question. With no reliable Greek witness to 
the type, some of the variations may be translational. 


Given the state of the evidence, we cannot make a certain statement. The sundry "Western" 
witnesses do not appear to form a true unity, so they cannot form a recension. But our 
evidence is imperfect. It would seem that the "Western" witnesses attest to an influence, similar 
to but not actually derived from D. Many of the readings of this text differ recensionally from the 
Alexandrian text, but by no means all. 


Under the circumstances, it would appear that -- here if nowhere else -- the 
Alexandrian/Byzantine recension is clearly superior. But much remains uncertain. Some 
scholars have proposed, e.g., that Luke produced two editions of his work -- with the 
Alexandrian being probably the "official" edition, but the other survived because copies were so 
difficult to produce. In this case, how does one decide which reading is "original?" Questions 
such as this must be left as an exercise for the student. 


The Pauline Epistles 


The textual theory of Westcott and Hort held that the text-types in Paul were the same as in the 
Gospels: Alexandrian (# A C 33 etc.), "Western" (D F G Old Latin), and Byzantine (K L 049 
etc.), with B being mostly Alexandrian with "Western" readings. 


Two discoveries changed this: P46 and 1739. 1739 united the semi-Alexandrian witnesses M 
(0121+0243), 6, 424c. P46 was even more significant, because it showed that the peculiar text 
of B is not peculiar. Zuntz later showed that P46 and B formed the key witnesses to a separate 
textual grouping. Zuntz called this group "Proto-Alexandrian" (implying that the later 
Alexandrian text evolved from it), and listed 1739, the Sahidic Coptic, and the Bohairic Coptic 
as additional witnesses. All this may be questioned; in particular, it appears that the 
mainstream Alexandrian text (3 A C 33 81 1175) is not actually descended from P46 and B; 
also, 1739 appears to head its own group. Still, it can be regarded as established that there are 
additional text-types beyond the traditional three. 
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It is also noteworthy that the "Western" text of Paul shows none of the peculiarities of Codex 
Bezae. The "Western" of Paul is clearly not a recensional product; its readings are relatively 
restrained (this is particularly true of the readings of D-F-G together; the close relatives F and G 
have many peculiarities of their own which likely derive from a common ancestor). Thus a 
careful scholar will have to take four non-Byzantine groups into account in examining the text of 
Paul: the Alexandrian (# A C 33 81 1175), the P46/B/Sahidic group, the "Western" text (D F G 
(629) Old Latin), and the 1739 group (1739 0243 0121 1881 6 424° and (in Romans-Galatians 
only) 630+2200). 


Romans 


Of the legitimate Pauline epistles, Romans has perhaps the most complex textual history. 
There are two reasons for this: The nature of the manuscripts and the complicated nature of the 
literary tradition -- especially with regard to the sixteenth chapter and the doxology ("16:25-27"). 


Treating the problem of the manuscripts first, it is worth noting that very many manuscripts 
change their nature in Romans. The most glaring example is 33. In the other epistles, it is a 
strongly Alexandrian witness, falling closer to % than any other document. In Romans, however, 
we have a text from another hand, which is largely if not entirely Byzantine. 


Much the same is true of 1175 (though the degree is less); in Romans it is Byzantine; in the 
other Paulines it is mostly Alexandrian. 2464, too, is Byzantine in Romans but 
Alexandrian/Byzantine mix elsewhere. (On the other hand, a few minuscules, such as 1852 and 
1908, probably have better texts in Paul than elsewhere.) 


More important, however, is the case of 1739. The colophon claims that the text of Romans is 
taken, as far as possible, from Origen's commentary on that book, while the other epistles 
come from an old Origenic manuscript but not from Origen himself. It appears that this is not 
true -- 1739 shows no clear change in textual affiliation between Romans and 1 Corinthians -- 
but the possibility must be taken into account that the manuscript has some alien readings 
here. (There is a bare possibility that this colophon derives from one of 1739's ancestors, and 
that this ancestor, taken partly from the commentary and partly from another manuscript, 
became the ancestor of Family 1739.) 


And, finally, there is P46, Although no rigorous study has been done, the text of that papyrus 
appears to be much more wild (and rather less affiliated with B) in Romans than in any other 


part of Paul. 


Thus, in examining the textual history of Romans, one must be very careful to assess the 
evidence based on its affiliations in this book rather than elsewhere. 
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Which brings us to the questions of Chapter 16 and the Doxology -- linked problems, as it is the 
location of the Doxology which causes us to question the origin of Chapter 16. It is true that 
Chapter 16 seems unlikely in a letter to Rome -- how could Paul, who had never visited Rome, 
know so many people there? But the question would not be as difficult if it were not for the 
question of "16:25-27." (The related question of whether or not to include "16:24" need not 
detain us; even in the unlikely event that this verse be thought original, it merely adds slightly to 
the uncertainty about 16:25f.) 


Although these verses are 16:25-27 in the Textus Receptus, this is not their place in the 
Byzantine text. In the majority of manuscripts, including L ¥ 02099 6 181 326 330 424 451 
614 1175 1241 1505 1881 1912 2492 2495 mvid dem hark geo@ slav, the verses fall at the end 
of chapter 14. In most of the Alexandrian and "Western" witnesses, however, the verses fall at 
the end of chapter 16 (so ® B C D 048 81 256 263 365 436 630 1319 1739 1852 1962 2127 
2200 a b d* fr am ful pesh pal sa bo eth). Some witnesses, usually mixed, have the verses in 
both places (so A P 0150 5 33 88 104 459 2805 arm geo'). Others omit the doxology 
altogether (F G 629 dce-vid), P46, astonishingly, places the verses at the end of chapter 15. Even 
more astonishingly, the minuscule 1506 (which ordinarily has an Alexandrian text) has the 
verses after both chapter 14 and chapter 15, but omits chapter 16. We are also told (by Origen) 
that Marcion omitted chapters 15 and 16 of Romans (this testimony should, however, be used 
with great caution). The capitulations of certain Latin manuscripts also seem to imply that 
Chapters 15-16 were not part of their texts. (Harry Gamble has speculated that the original text 
of Family 1739 omitted chapter 16, but the evidence of the family, combined with that of 1506, 
argues strongly against this.) 


What does this mean? This question continues to exercise scholars. Are 16:25-27 any part of 
Romans? If so, where did they originally belong? The level of support for the location after 
chapter 16 is extraordinarily strong -- but internal evidence favours the location after chapter 
14. Why would any scribe, finding the verses after chapter 16, where they fit, move them after 
chapter 14, where they interrupt the argument and serve no useful purpose? It has been 
speculated that the doxology came to be placed after chapter 14 as a result of Marcion's 
mutilation of Romans, but this is a rather long chain of suppositions. (Not least of which is the 
supposition that Origen actually knew Marcion's text. Chapter 14 is a strange place to truncate 
the epistle, as the argument extends to 15:13.) 


Did shorter forms of Romans circulate, lacking either chapter 16 or chapters 15 and 16? 
Gamble, in The Textual History of the Letter to the Romans, offers a good synopsis of the 
internal evidence (though his data on the external evidence is questionable). But neither sort of 
evidence allows us to reach a firm conclusion. Apart from the Marcionite product, there is no 
evidence of a 14-chapter form in Greek, although there may once have been a Latin version. 
That a 15-chapter form of Romans circulated is proved by 1506, and the evidence of P46 
implicitly supports this (as well as implying that this edition was very early). It probably was not 
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widespread, however. 


As for the location of the doxology, we simply don't have enough evidence to be dogmatic. My 
personal opinion is that it is an addition, appended to the end of one edition of the letter and 
then later moved to the other positions. If this is the case, then the most likely position is 
perhaps after chapter 14. But this is so uncertain as to amount to speculation. 


1 Corinthians 


The textual history of 1 Corinthians appears quite simple. It is a single writing, preserved 
without real evidence of alteration. There are variations, but (with possibly a single exception) 
all appear accidental. 


The exception is in 14:34-35. These verses are found in this position in P46 % A BK L0150 
0243 6 33 81 104 256 330 365 436 451 629 1175 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2492 sn am 
bam cav ful hub harl theo tol pesh hark pal s bo fay ar geo eth slav -- but in DF G 88* abdf 
reg Ambrosiaster Sedulius-Scottus we find the verses placed after 14:40. It has been supposed 
by some that the verses were originally lacking; there is, however, absolutely no direct 
evidence for this; the verses are found in every witness. Only the location varies. It is equally 
possible that they were moved an attempt at a clarification; it is also possible that a careless 
scribe omitted them, then someone reinserted them in the wrong place. In any case, a single 
reading implies very little about the history of the text. 


2 Corinthians 


The literary history of 2 Corinthians is exceedingly complex. It is possible that it contains 
fragments of six letters; that it contains portions of at least two is almost certain (the various 
sections are as follows: 1:1-6:13, a friendly letter to Corinth; 6:14-7:1, on marriage with 
unbelievers; 7:2-16, rejoicing at word from Titus; Chapters 8 and 9, on the collection for the 
saints, but possibly two separate discussions on the subject; 10:1-13, Paul's defense of his 
ministry. The first and last sections can hardly have been in the same letter, and the four 
intermediate sections may have come from anywhere). 


This combination of fragments, however, clearly took place before the text was published, since 
there are no relevant variants in the tradition. Every known manuscript contains the entirety of 
all sections of the combined document. Thus these literary factors do not affect the textual 
criticism of the epistle. 


Galatians 


There is little to be said, textually, about Galatians. It is clearly a literary unity, and there is no 
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evidence of editorial tampering. The closest thing to an interesting variant is the alternation (in 
1:18, 2:9, 11, 14) between "Cephas/Kephas" and "Peter." 


Ephesians 


The question of the textual history of Ephesians is closely tied in with the matter of its 
authorship. We can hardly address the latter here (though | freely admit that the style of 
Ephesians is so unlike Paul that | cannot believe Paul wrote the letter). But this makes the 
question of the destination of the letter, in 1:1, crucial. The words "in Ephesus" are found in X¢ 
ABC DF G33 81 104 256 365 436 1175 1319 1881 ‘ab dfrvg pesh hark sa bo arm geo eth 
slav, but P46 %* B 6 424¢ 1739 omit. It seems clear that this is an editorial difference -- and that 
the form lacking "in Ephesus" is at least as old as the form with it, probably older. 


This variation has led to much speculation about the nature and origin of this letter (so clearly 
linked to Colossians), but this does not affect the textual history, so we leave the problem there. 


Philippians 


Until recently, scholarly consensus held that Philippians was a unity. In modern times, though, 
some have held that the abrupt break in 3:1 (between 3:1a and 3:1b, or between 3:1 and 3:2) 
indicates a discontinuity, and that Philippians actually consists of two (or perhaps three) letters. 
In this they are bolstered by Polycarp's remark that Paul had written "letters" to the church in 
Philippi. 


Whether Philippians is a unity or not, it seems clear that it was published as a single letter. 
There is no evidence of recensional activity in the text. 


Colossians 


Textually, Colossians is an unusual case: Of all the epistles, it has suffered the most from 
assimilation of parallels. It is generally agreed that it is a unity, although some have questioned 
its Pauline authorship (on insufficient grounds, to my mind). But the great problem of 
Colossians is its relationship to Ephesians. 


That these two letters are dependent cannot seriously be denied. The author of one worked 
from the other (even if Paul wrote both, it is not impossible that he would have used one as a 
template for the other -- though, frankly, | find it inconceivable that Paul could have written 
Ephesians). In all probability, Colossians is the earlier letter. 


But it is also the weaker letter (at least textually). Shorter, placed later in the cannon, with less 
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development of its themes, it was almost inevitable that it would in many places be 
contaminated with wording from Ephesians. 


Examples of this assimilation of parallels are so frequent that they simply cannot be detailed 
here; the matter will be left for the commentaries. It does appear, however, that this assimilation 
was not deliberate or recensional; scribes simply wrote the more familiar form, as they so often 
did in the gospels. 


1 Thessalonians 


As with most of Paul's letters, there is no real evidence of editorial activity in this book. 


2 Thessalonians 


As in 1 Thessalonians, there is no sign of editorial activity in this book. 


1 Timothy 


The textual situation in the Pastoral Epistles differs slightly from the rest of Paul. This is not due 
to editorial activity but to the state of the manuscripts. B does not exist for these books, and. 
P46 apparently never included them. Thus we are missing a whole text-type. 


This might possibly be significant, as these books are among the most questionable of the 
Pauline Epistles. It is, of course, widely though not universally held that these books are not by 
Paul, though they may be based on his notes. But as far as we know, this is not a textual 
question; there are no signs of editorial work in our surviving text-types. 


2 Timothy 


2 Timothy operates under the same restrictions as 1 Timothy: The book's authorship is in 
question, and P46 and B lack the book. Of the Pastoral Epistles, it gives the strongest signs of 
composite authorship, with the personal sections having the genuine Pauline touch while the 
sections on church order have show all the symptoms of being later than the apostle. But, as in 
1 Timothy, there is no reason to believe that the text has been edited since it was published; all 
the work of combining the Pauline and non-Pauline material preceded publication. 


Titus 


The situation in Titus is exactly the same as in 1 Timothy, and the shortness of the book makes 
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it even less likely that it has been edited. 


Philemon 


With a book as short as Philemon, it is difficult to form textual theories. There simply aren't 
enough variations to work with. But there is no reason to believe that the book has been edited 
in any way. 


Hebrews 


Hebrews is unique among the Pauline corpus in many ways. The obvious way is that it is not by 
Paul. But more noteworthy is the fact that it was not universally recognized as canonical. 


The surviving witnesses almost universally include the book (indeed, Hebrews is the only one 
of the Pauline Epistles for which we have two substantial papyri --P18 and P46); the only 
manuscripts which lack it are F and G, and this may be because it was missing in their 
exemplar (we note that these two manuscripts actually ignored lacunae in mid-book). Even so, 
it is likely that relatively few copies of Hebrews circulated in the second and third centuries, and 
some of those were probably separate from the rest of the Pauline corpus. 


What effect this may have had on the text, if any, is not immediately evident. 


The Catholic Epistles 


In recent years, the Catholic Epistles have been subjected to many detailed examinations -- 
due most likely to the fact that their brevity makes them relatively easy to analyse. Scholars 
such as Amphoux, Richards, and Wachtel have all undertaken studies of the text-types in these 
books. 


In the Catholic Epistles, the "Western" text seems to disappear. There have been various 
attempts to find it, but these cannot be considered convincing. There are few Old Latin texts of 
the Catholics, but we find extravagant readings in certain of the Vulgate witnesses (these are 
detailed in the descriptions of the individual books). These, presumably, are " Western" -- but 
they simply do not match any of the Greek texts. 


The text-type most often associated with the "Western" text (so, e.g. Amphoux) is Family 2138. 


This large group (Wachtel's Hk9'; Richards's A‘) includes, among others, 206, 429, 522, 614, 
630, 1505, 1611, 1799, 2138, 2200, 2412, and 2495, as well as the Harklean Syriac. Despite 
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Amphoux, however, this type is not close to the Old Latin, and in Acts it is not overly close to D. 
(See the table in the section on Acts). 


In addition, Amphoux and Richards (though not Wachtel) identify two groups within what has 
traditionally been called the Alexandrian text. One of these the is Alexandrian text proper (P’2? 
= AB? Y 33 81 436 bo etc.), the other is Family 1739 (1739 1241 1881 323 945 etc.). C seems 
to be a mix of these two types, but closer to Family 1739. 


Richards views these three types -- Alexandrian group, Family 1739, and Family 2138 -- as 
subgroups of the Alexandrian text. This is, however, clearly incorrect (even Richards is unable 
to define the differences between the types). Amphoux, who regards the three is distinct types, 
is correct. 


Of the three types, Family 2138 is the most affected by the Byzantine text. Even the best 
members of the type (2138+1611, 1505+2495, 2412+614, 630+2200) have lost about 20-30% 
of their family readings to Byzantine influence. As, however, the influence is different in each of 
the subgroups, it is often possible to determine the original text of the family. Of course, the fact 
that our witnesses are so late (none except the Harklean Syriac precedes the tenth century, 
and the Harklean is one of the weaker representatives of the type) may mean that there are 
additional corruptions we cannot recover. 


The Alexandrian text is much earlier and purer. Family 1739 consists of late witnesses (except 
for C), but its similarity to Origen and its relative closeness to the Alexandrian text, as well as its 
general freedom from Byzantine readings (at least in the leading witnesses, 1739 C 1241), 
indicates that it too is early and pure. Thus our tools for reconstructing the text of the Catholic 
Epistles are perhaps better than for any other section of the New Testament. 


Balancing this is the fact that the books became canonical at widely differing dates. While a 
corpus of Paul must have been compiled early, it was not until quite late that unified editions of 
the Catholic Epistles would be circulated. This point will be taken up under the individual books. 


James 


James was the last of the longer Catholic Epistles to be accepted by the church. Eusebius, for 
instance, describes it as disputed (III.25; also II.23). It appears in all our manuscripts, however 
(except P’2, which is a special case), and is included in the Peshitta. It clearly circulated widely 
in the early church. There do not seem to be any particular problems associated with its text; 
the variations it displays are the sort one would expect in the ordinary course of transmission. 


1 Peter 
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1 Peter was one of only two general epistles to be recognized as canonical "from the 
beginning" (1 John was the other). It is found in every witness, including P/2. Its text is in good 
condition, and shows little evidence of recensional activity. 


The one exception to this is in the Latin tradition. This contains a number of substantial 
variations. After 1:19, for instance, a few Latin witnesses add "ipse ergo qui et praecognitus est 
ante constitutionem mundi et novissimo tempore natus et passus est epse accepit gloriam 
quam deus verbum semper possedit sine initio manens in patre." More important, because 
better attested, is the addition in 3:22, "deglutiens mortem ut vitae aeternae heredes 
efficeremur" (z am cav ful° hub sang theo tol val Aug Cass; all Greek witnesses, supported by 
ful* juv, omit). These readings likely derive from the now-lost "Western" text of 1 Peter, perhaps 
indicating that it showed some of the same sort of extreme readings we find in the Bezan text of 
Acts. (The fact that these readings do not occur in Greek is further evidence that the "Western" 
text is not represented by Family 2138 or any of our other witnesses.) As, however, we have no 
continuous "Western" texts, there is very little we can do about this problem. 


2 Peter 


Unlike 1 Peter, 2 Peter did not gain instant recognition as canonical. Moderns see many 
reasons for this -- it does not read like 1 Peter, it is dependent on Jude, it's much too wordy for 
a simple Galilean fisherman. How much of this was apparent to the early Christians is not clear, 
but the fact is that the book was not universally recognized until well into the fourth century. The 
Peshitta, for instance, omits it. We find it in P’2 -- but of course P72 contains sundry non- 
canonical materials. 


Despite this, there is little evidence of deliberate editorial work in 2 Peter. Textually, the most 
noteworthy thing about this epistle is its relationship to Jude. For the most part, 2 Peter 
influenced Jude rather than the reverse (2 Peter is longer, more respected, and comes earlier 
in the canon), but the influence may sometimes have gone the other way as well (see, e.g., the 
discussion on 2 Peter 2:13). 


1 John 


1 John is the second of the Catholic Epistles to have been universally accepted as canonical. 
Since it also has a simple and straightforward text, there seems to have been little temptation to 
alter it. 


The one exception is, of course, 1 John 5:7-8. Priscillian seems to have been responsible for 
the explanatory Latin gloss "in caelo: Pater, Verobum, et Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt. 
Et tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in terra" (though Priscillian had the reading in a noticeably 
different form). This worked its way into certain Latin manuscripts (I r (cav) harl (tol) (val™@"9): 
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am bam dubl ful hub juv* mon sang val* omit), from there into a bare handful of Greek 
manuscripts ((61) 88™a"g 221Marg 4agmMarg (629) 636™a'd 918, 2318 all with variations), and 
from there, by an absurd twist of fate, into the Textus Receptus. (A similar Latin expansion, not 
found in the Textus Receptus, occurs in 2:17, where p t Cyprian Lucifer Augustine sa™Ss add 
variations on "quomodo (et) (sicut) (deus) (ipse) manet in aeternum"; this, however, affected 
the Vulgate only minimally and the Greek not at all. Similarly in 5:9 Beatus and a handful of 
Latin manuscripts add "quem misit salvatorem super terram, et fulius testimonium perhibuit in 
terra scripturas perficiens, et nos testimonium perhibemus quoniam vidimus eum ad 
adnuntiamus vobis ut credatis, et ideo." A final example occurs in 5:20, where t Speculum 
(Hilary) Julianus-Toledo add "et carnem induit nostri causa et passus est et resurrexit a mortuis 
adsumpsit nos.") 


The Byzantine text offers a handful of other interesting readings: 


e 2:23 omit 0 OWOAOYOV... TaTEpa Exel; SOK L 049 69 81 436 462 1175 1241 1518? Byzz; 
the words are found in ® ABC P 33 323 614 623 630 1243 1505 1611 1739 1799 2138 
2412 

e 3:1 omit kat eouev; so K L 049 69 1175 Byz; the words are found in P’4-vid x ABC P6 
33 81 206 323 424° 436 614 623 945 (1241) 1243 1505 1611 1739 1799 1881 2138 
2298 


Both of these, however, appear to be simple scribal errors that never were corrected. 


2 John and 3 John 


2 John and 3 John are the shortest books in the New Testament. They are so short that no 
textual history can be written, and no textual analysis should be undertaken on the basis of 
their few dozen verses of text. We truly cannot tell their history; recensional activity is possible, 
since they were adopted into the canon late (and separately). Still, there is clear sign of editorial 
activity; the most noteworthy variant (2 John 2, omit dia thv aAnBerav Y 6 323 614 630 1241 
1505 1611 1739 1852 2138 2412 2495 ful hark), despite its strong attestation, appears to be 
the result of haplography. There is also a typically Latin insertion in 2 John 11, with variations 
on "ecce praedixi vobis ut in die(m) domini (nostri lesu Christi) non confundamini" (so p°& 
Speculum and the Sixtine Vulgate, but not am cav ful hub sang tol val etc.). 


Jude 


The book of Jude is a leading candidate for the title of "most textually damaged." Certainly no 
other epistle is in such poor condition. There are many reasons for this. It was one of the last 
books to be canonized. It is rather dense and difficult. It parallels 2 Peter, and falls after that 
book in the canon, meaning that it has suffered more heavily from harmonization. 
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The witnesses strongly reflect this problem. The Alexandrian text shatters in Jude; the 
manuscripts show no particular pattern of agreements. The papyri are of little help. P” has 
been called "wild" in this book, the fragmentary P’8, of about the same date, manages to have 
two singular readings despite preserving parts of only four verses. We find important omissions 
and/or additions in almost every major manuscript. A few samples (this list could be multiplied 
several times over): 


v. 1: omit Kou Inoov... tetnpnuevoto 630 1505 1611 2495 hark 

v. 2: omit ko wyarn 88 181 1175 

v. 3: add kat Cano &* Y (1505 1611 2138 2495 hark) 

v. 5: add adeAor P78 

V. 12: add YOYYVOTON HELWLLOLPOL KATH TAG ETLOVULAG ALTMV TOPEDOLEVOL HX C° sa arm 
v. 15: omit tov epyov... tept Tavt@v P72 

v. 15: add et arguere omnem carnem adNov 

v. 21: omit mpocdexouEvot... HL@vLOV am ful Mon Speculum 

This confusion does not mean that Jude has ever been edited; it will be observed that these 
odd readings are found in all sorts of texts. They simply mean that the text of Jude is in very 
bad condition, and that its recovery is a difficult and unreliable process. No witness, not even B, 
can be considered to be very reliable. 


Apocalypse 


The textual evidence for the Apocalypse is the weakest of any part of the New Testament. The 
surviving manuscripts represent only about a third of the number found for the Epistles and a 
tenth that for the Gospels. It is not found in the Lectionary. Some early versions, such as the 
Peshitta, omit it, and we can only speculate about types such as the Old Syriac and Old 
Georgian. 


The good side of this is that it is possible to examine the manuscript tradition approximately in 
its entirety, as was done by Josef Schmid in Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Apokalypse-Textes. Given the completeness of this work, we will only briefly outline its 
contents. 


Schmid finds four text-types: 


e P47 plus 8. Although often called "Alexandrian," this type is distinct from, and seemingly 
inferior to, the A C text. 

e Aplus C. This is perhaps the true Alexandrian text, and the best available type. Most of 
the non-Byzantine minuscules go with this text, as does the Vulgate (here a very 
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valuable witness). 
e Byzantine text. 
e Andreas text (representing the text found in Andreas's commentary). 


Both the Byzantine group and the Andreas group are very large; where they divide (as they 
frequently do), it is not really possible to speak of the Majority Text. Both of these groups, as 
might be expected, break down into smaller subgroups. 


It might be noted that Andreas's text is, in effect, a recension. It is not really the result of 
editorial work, but the intricate relation of text and commentary has ensured that this particular 
type of text maintains its independent identity. Due to their differing forms of presentation, 
mixed Andreas/Byzantine manuscripts are relatively rare. It should be noted that the Textus 
Receptus derives from an Andreas text, and has readings characteristic of the type (and, in 
fact, a handful derived from the commentary itself, where Erasmus could not tell text from 
margin in 1°). 
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The Manuscripts of Paul 


Contents: Introduction * Table of Papyri and Uncials * Table of Minuscules 1-500 * Table of 
Minuscules 501-1000 * Table of Minuscules 1001-1500 * Table of Minuscules 1501-2000 * 
Table of Minuscules Over 2000 * Notes * 


Introduction 


Textual critics are dependent on their materials -- in this case, manuscripts. But how is a 
student to know which manuscripts contain which text? No one can possibly examine all the 
manuscripts now available. 


To make matters worse, not all editors agree on the nature of the text found in the manuscripts. 


This article attempts to summarize the judgments passed by previous editors. The tables below 
list all non-fragmentary manuscripts cited regularly in at least one of the major recent critical 
apparati (Merk, Nestle-Aland26, Nestle-Aland2’, UBS’, UBS‘). Notes on sources and how to 


interpret the data follow the table. Fragmentary manuscripts are omitted as they should be dealt 
with on a more detailed basis. 


Table of Papyri & Uncials 


Gregory Soden Date |Content Soden Merk (|Aland Garment 
Number Symbol ei | enna Desc Desc |Desc cer 
III/ | Generally goes 
13 
— a1034 IV Hebi H H Free with P46 B sa. 


Along with B, 
II/ 
46 
pee III Ae 


head of a very 
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early text-type. 
Somewhat wild, 
especially in 
Romans. Zuntz 
called this type 
"proto- 
Alexandrian,” and 
included in in P46 
B 1739 sa bo; in 


Paul Manuscripts 


my opinion, the 
Bohairic goes with 
st A C 33 while 
1739 heads its 
own text-type. 


Earliest and 
purest manuscript 
of the true 
Alexandrian text. 
Closest relative is 
30. 


Largely 
Alexandrian, of 
the early type, 
with a few mixed 
readings. 


Along with P46 
and sa, the head 
of the earliest 

known text-type. 


A (02) 64 V e#ap#cr 
C (04) 53 V e#a#tp#c#r# |H 


Early Alexandrian 
text. Fairly pure 
example of the 
type; much less 
mixture than in 
the gospels. 


Earliest "Western" 
witness. Two 
copies (D26s! and 
Dabs2) known. 
The facing Latin 
text is not parallel, 
and is close to the 
Dc II!) Old Latin b. Not 
an ancestor of F 
G; D has more 
major divergences 
but fewer minor 
divergences from 
the Alexandrian 


: 
: 
- 
: 


+ 
[ 
ae 
| 
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| | text. 


F (010) 01029 IX |p#Gk/Lat [at ca 


G (012) 0.1028 IX  |p#Gk/Lat [at ca II 
H (015) 01022 VI ip# H H III 
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"Western" text. 
Sister or cousin of 
G. The facing 
Latin text is not 
fully parallel; it 
contains a mix of 
vulgate and Old 
Latin readings 
with perhaps 
some assimilation 
to the Greek (or 
vice versa!). 
Beautifully but 
badly copied. 


"Western" text. 
Sister or cousin of 
F, but generally 
the more accurate 
of the pair. The 
interlinear Latin 
closely follows the 
Greek. The text 
has many minor 
departures from 
the Alexandrian 
text, but fewer 
major shifts than 
D. 


Alexandrian, of a 
late cast, with 
many Byzantine 
readings. Said to 
have been 
corrected from a 
Pamphilian ms., 
but most 
corrections are 
Byzantine. 


Paul Manuscripts 
Very pure and 
early Alexandrian; 


| (016) 1041 V p# H H lI 
close to X. 
Byzantine. Pair 
K (018) [1 (Art) IX vie Comm c v with 0151. 


L (020) a5 IX a#tpitc K K Vv Byzantine. 


Largely 
Byzantine, with 
P (025) a3 IX a#p#c#r# |H H III some late 
Alexandrian 
readings 


Almost purely 
Byzantine, with 
some late 
Alexandrian 
readings (rather 
similar to P) in the 
later epistles. 


Apparently mostly 
Alexandrian but 
with many free 
readings. 


Byzantine. 


Vv 
Byzantine; pair 
056 O7 X ape Comm (K) v with 0142. 


Mostly Byzantine 
01031 X 1-2C# H H III 


with some late 
Tih a1031 Xx? we " " HI 


Alexandrian 
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readings. 


Family 1739 with 
some Byzantine 
infusion. Zuntz 
dates to century 
XII. 


Now considered 
part of 0243 
(which see). 


x< 


Paul Manuscripts 

Byzantine; pair 

6 3 

0142 O X ape Comm CG v with 056 
Mostly Byzantine 

9 with some late 

0150 X IX p# Comm III i esraiae 
readings. 
Byzantine; pair 

21 | | 

0151 X IX p# Comm V with K/018. 
Very pure family 
1739 text, 
especially in 

0243 1C# 2C 112 Corinthians. 

(+0121b) (Heb#) Probably a near 
cousin of 1739. 
See the entry on 

0278 IX p# 

0285 

(+081) vl a (H{l]) —|(H) 


family 1739. 


Late Alexandrian 
with a strong 
Byzantine overlay. 


Late Alexandrian 
with assorted 
mixed readings 


Table of Minuscules 1-500 


Gregory Soden pater lecnrcnt Soden /j|Merk (|Aland eamment 
Number Syl lame || (Desc Desc  |Desc 
i 5254 XII jeapc [a3 ca Vv 
Now officially 
b1 b 
2 01253 XIl_ ape | C v renumbered 2815 
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Base text is family 
1739, close to 
424**. Heavy 
overlay of late 
Byzantine 
readings. 


6356 XIll_ (eapc 


ae 
=e 
=e 


+ 


Primarily 
Byzantine in 
Romans, which 
comes from a 
later hand. This 
text may related to 
2344. The 
remaining books 
are purely 
Alexandrian, close 
to 8. All pages of 
Paul are intact, 
but there is some 
damage from 
damp. 


ol 


eapcr 
XIll #eapc 
0270 XIl eapc 


ef#a#tpc#r# ||a3 
a162 1044 a#pc 
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(o0) 


2) 


Mostly Byzantine, 
with some late 
Alexandrian 
readings. Group 
with 462 2344. 


Good Alexandrian 
witness. 
Transitional 
between early and 
late forms. 


=} ttl 


Paul Manuscripts 


| FTFETE 
ay 


Mostly Byzantine 
with some late 
Alexandrian 
(family 2127) 
readings. Also 
occasional wild 
("Western"?) 
readings. 


Late Alexandrian 
with a heavy 
Byantine overlay. 
Some readings 
reminiscent of 
family 1611. 


104 0103 1087 |apcr 


177 «106 xt apcr 


aoiaeas 


203 0203 1111 |#aper |c2 ca Vv 


Primarily 
Byzantine with 
hints of something 
else (mostly in 
Corinthians). This 
earlier substrate 
appears akin to 
1877. 


Almost purely 
Byzantine; 
b1 b 
206 01365 XIIl_ |#ape | C ¥ probably groups 
with 429. 


223 a186 XIV |ap#c Ke V 
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Slightly impure 
example of von 
Soden's K© group. 


Paul Manuscripts 


#apcr 
wale Gk/arm 


263 5372 XII eapc [as 


ee #apc 


aai3 


He 


es 
is37, [ozo [XN #apcr 


Family 2127, with 
particularly strong 
links to the 
Armenian. 


| vee 
ae yr 


iL 


Family 2127 (a 
rather weak 
member) 


O 

ny 

ae) 

< = 


Primarily 
Byzantine with 
some late 
Alexandrian 
readings. 


Family 330. 
Forms a pair with 
451 in all books 
except Hebrews, 
where 330 
becomes 
Byzantine. More 
distantly kin to 
2492. 


oO 


a ee 


descendent with 
Byzantine mixture. 


po an 
he 


Vv 
Family 2127. 
Particularly close 
to 2127 itself, of 
6367 lI which it might 
almost be a 
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~I 
re) 
ne) 


| © 
(ee) 
ioe) 
@ |liecoi| ns 
O1 
2 3) & 
x 
me) 


8 


i 


0) i) Y) A) +] © | 
A) ze) xe) xe) 
ze) e) 2) ) Qo|90 
re) = = 


[e) 
ine) 


at 


385 


424™* Ole Xl 


The corrections 
clearly belong to 
family 1739 (in 
fact, they seem to 
be the purest text 
of this type). They 
are particularly 
close to 6. 424” is 
purely Byzantine. 


Apparently almost 
429 0398 XIV |b1 b V purely Byzantine; 

group with 206. 

Late Alexandrian 
436 ai72 |X [a3 casi eye ning 

mixture; perhaps 

closest to 1962. 
440 6260 XIl [b2 cb 


Contains Acts 
Romans, and 
most of 1 
Corinthians. 
Bound with 442. 
Late Alexandrian 


AA 018 XIII a#Ro1C# iI 
and Byzantine. 
Contains part of 1 
Cor, the rest of 
Paul, and the 

442 018 HH 1Ci#-He lI Catholics. Bound 
with 441. A good 
late Alexandrian 
text. 
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Oo O 
S 3 
5 5 
5 


Paul Manuscripts 


FEET | 
- 


Family 330. 451 is 
almost a sister of 
330, except that it 
retains its quality 
in Hebrews, 
where 330 is 
Byzantine. 2492 is 
a more distant 
relative. See the 
entry on 330. 


Late Alexandrian 
with much 
Byzantine 
corruption. Akin to 
family 2127. 


Mostly Byzantine 
with some late 
Alexandrian 
readings. Group 
with 69 2344. 


Table of Minuscules 501-1000 


Gregory Soden Des Ganeadl Soden Merk Aland. Comment 
Number Symbol Desc Desc Desc 
506 = 8101 01 Xl —- 
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apc 
629 460 XIV Gk/Lat K tI 


630 0461 XIV jia#pc |b III 


Byzantine. Pair 
with 2412; group 
with 876. 


Mostly Byzantine 
with a handful of 
early readings 


About 75% 
Byzantine, but the 
only minuscule 
with significant 
"Western" 
readings. These 
seem to derive 
from the Latin; 
most agree with 
the vulgate or the 
Old Latin a. 


Weak family 1739 
in Romans & 
Corinthians; 
gradually turns 
pure Byzantine in 
the later epistles. 
Pair with 2200. 


oO) 
K 
NO 
Q 

O1 
O1 
PO 


Byzantine; 
5 possibly group 
876 01356 XIl_ ape ie oO with 614 and 
2412. 
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9200 55 Xs apor H2 a 
9272511133 eapo@@ 

o41 8369 XIlI_ capo Pt ch 

999 8353 XIIl eape la ca Vv 


Table of Minuscules 1001-1500 


Gregory Soden Date |Content Soden Merk Aland Garnient 
Number Symbol —— | -— _—  |Dese Desc Desc a eae 


Byzantine in Romans- 
1022 0480 XIV apc Kx 


Thessalonians; good 

family 1611 text in 
Pastorals and 

1099 0368 XIV ape Ip cb Vv 

1108 0370 Xil ape ct Cc 

1149 8370 Xl ‘eape [be cb Vv 


ies 
Pr ictt 
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Good late 
Alexandrian text, 
except in Romans 
and (probably) 
Thessalonians, 
where it is Byzantine. 


Text from first hand is 
Byzantine. The 
sundry supplements 
(1C 2:10f., 2C 13:3f., 
Gal, Eph. 2:15, Phil., 
Col., Heb. 11:3f.) are 
mixed late 
Alexandrian and 
Byzantine. 


Paul Manuscripts 


PE REE EE 


Table of Minuscules 1501-2000 


Gregory Soden Date \Content Soden Merk Aland Gonment 
Number Symbol |---| ||Dese Desc Desc eae 


Family 1611. Pair 
with 2495 (with 

Rene ee oT ne o 1505 the better of 

eRo#1C 
402 
1506 ee 1320 Conan I 
1 

1518 0551 apc Ic ce have resurfaced 

as 1896. 


the two). 
| Te 4 e _ o 
1573 6398 eapc K") Family 2127 


Colophon falsely 
1610 468 13 1364 apo 1364 apo 


dates to 1084. 
1611 208 x ws ; _ " 


1738 164 XI ape [23 ca Vv 


Family 2127. The 
family is often called 
after 1319, although 
2127 is a better 

witness to the type. 


Excellent early 
Alexandrian text, 
close to X. 
Noteworthy for 
omitting Romans 
chapter 16. 


Lost, but probably 
family 1611. May 


Best surviving 
witness of family 
1611. 


om 
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Core member of 
family 1739, 
preserving about 
90% of the family 
text. Sister or 
nearly of 0243. 
Marginal 
commentary from 
assorted sources 
(paralleled in 
1908). In Paul, 
most of the 
marginalia are 
from Origen (in 
Acts and the 
Catholics they are 
from other 
sources). 
Colophon claims 
Romans was 
copied from 
Origen's 
commentary and 
the rest from an 
Origenic 
manuscript, but 
there is no evident 
change in text- 


type. 


D? 
(lists (lists 
as H) as H) 


1758 0396 XI Il |#apc bt cb 


17399 e610? rH apc ([phir) 
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Primarily 
Byzantine, with 
occasional block 
mixes of weak late 
Alexandrian and 
family 1739 texts. 
Edited text; 
paragraph 
divisions marked 
by the insertion of 
adeAoot or similar 
heading, probably 


Paul Manuscripts 


based on the 
lectionary 
(lectionary 
readings are 
marked in the 
margin). 


1295 
IV 


jad) 


—— 


1827 
1831 
1835 


An 
eer 


o>) 


ee 
B&B) oO 
SI) 
Mm) N 
x< 


5 
1836 a65 
1837 
1838 


Fe 
aa 
Fo 
Fr 
1845 064 : 


a) 
oO 
0 


+) H+) oO] ©] +] 
9) M9) O;T0;} MD} D 
ze} |) te} ||| S23 ||| G@ |) te} ||| 19) 
oO i?) oO O 
ra) 
oO 


Ss 
N | © 
o1; PM 


a) 
he) 
at) 


i) 
xe) 
oO 
a) 
o 
ied) 
<= 


Late Alexandrian 
mixed with 
Byzantine in 
Romans. 
Elsewhere mostly 
Byzantine. 


1852 


1867 
1872 
1873 


QR;};2);8 R 
MPO nWwo!l— he 
o1; ©} O1 — 
MP) O| £ 
x< 
Toy 
ine) 
| O O 
om man?) oO 
i 


x 
pad) 
xe} 
O 
oD 
De) 
aN) 


Mostly Byzantine, 
with some 
sections of 
something else. 
This other text is 
probably the same 
as that underlying 
the non-Byzantine 
portions of 181. 


Family 1739 with 
some Byzantine 
corruptions. Best 
complete family 
text after 1739. 


1877 


=) 

iN 
Oo1 
O1 


XIV apc II 


ee 


XIV pc# 


E 
a 
a 
_ 
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= 
mee 


Commentary (in 
Romans) parallels 
that in 1739, but 
the text is poorer. 
Outside Romans, 
text is rather 
Byzantine. 


Badly mutilated 
text of Paul seems 
to belong with von 
Soden's KT’ text. 


Fairly high-quality 
late Alexandrian 
text, loosely 
related to family 
2127; some links 
to 436 


Mostly Byzantine, 
with some special 
readings shared 
with 1985. 


Mostly Byzantine, 
with some special 
readings shared 
with 1984. 


1960 01431 1366 


1962 ~ ~ vo . 
1984 @pi43 XIV. p# Comm 
1985 @pi55 1561 |p# Comm 


Table of Minuscules 2001 and over 


Gregory Soden Date |Content Soden Merk Aland eonmant 
Number Symbol —— |—————  |Desc Desc Desc i cs 
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2005 01436 XIV |ap# Ic] cc III 


2127 6202 XIl_ jeap#e [as Ca 
2138 0116 1072 |#apcr Ic Ce UII 


2200 6414 XIV__eapcr II 


2344 X| #at#tp#c#r I 
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Probably family 
1611, although 
not yet properly 
studied. 


Best member of 
family 2127,a 
late Alexandrian 
group containing 
also 256 263 365 
1319 1573S. etc: 


Head of the 
family 1611 group 
in Acts and the 
Catholics, but 
here much 
attenuated. 


ine) 
—h 
(oe) 


Weak family 1739 
in Romans & 
Corinthians; 
mostly Byzantine 
in the later 
epistles. Pair with 
630. 


Mostly Byzantine 
with some late 
Alexandrian 
readings. Group 
with 69 462. 
33SUPP (Romans) 
may also go with 
this text. 


Paul Manuscripts 


2412 XIl_ | #apc III? 


Almost purely 
Byzantine. Pair 
with 614; group 


with 876. 
Late Alexandrian 
with some 
Byzantine 
mixture. Few 
dramatic 

2464 IX ap#tc 1 testelltgle ine 

——— Alands should 
probably have 
rated it category 
HI, not Il. 
Byzantine in 
Romans. 


Arguably the best 
text of family 330, 
although 
somewhat distant 
from the pair 330 
451. See the 
entry on 330. 


Family 1611. A 
late and 
somewhat 
degraded cousin 
of 1505. 


2492 XIV jeapc III 
2495 XV _|#eapcr INI? 


Notes 


Gregory Number -- The standard numerical designation for manuscripts, based on the system 
created by Caspar Rene Gregory. 


Soden Symbol -- The designation given to the manuscript by H. von Soden. The user is 
referred to von Soden's work or the commentaries for a discussion of these symbols, many of 
which cannot even be reproduced in HTML format. 


The Gregory/Soden equivalences given here are taken primarily from Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste 
Liste der Grieschischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (de Gruyer, 1963). They have 
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been checked against Merk where necessary. 


Date -- as given by the most recent catalogs (NA?’ or the Kurzgefasste Liste). Arabic numerals 
indicate a precise date listed in a colophon; roman numerals indicate centuries (as judged by 
paleographers). 


Contents -- briefly describes the contents of a manuscript. e=Gospels; a=Acts; p=Paul; 
c=Catholics; r=Apocalypse. The symbol # indicates a defect. If it follows the description of a 
section (e.g. p#) it indicates that the manuscript is defective in that section; if it precedes the 
list, it means that the nature of the defect is unknown to me. Thus, ap#c indicates a manuscript 
which contains Acts, Paul, and the Catholics, which is defective for part of Paul; #apc indicates 
a manuscript of those same books which is defective in a way unknown to me. Comm indicates 
a commentary manuscript; polyglot manuscripts are also noted. 


The information here is taken from the Kurzgefasste Liste, from NA2’, from a variety of special 
studies, and from my own researches. 


Soden Description -- this indicated the classification in which von Soden placed the 
manuscripts. There is no room here for a full discussion, but we may note that H is the 
Aexandrian text (comprehending, in this case, the P4°/B and family 1739 text). K is the 
Byzantine text. The various | groups include the "Western" text and a wide variety of 
manuscripts of lesser value and other types. Of these, l@1 corresponds roughly to the "Western 
text. l@3 consists of late Alexandrian manuscripts (plus family 330). This group includes all of 
family 2127, as well as a number of texts loosely related to family 2127. I¢1 is family 1611. 


The information from this section again comes from the Kurzgefasste Liste, supplemented by 
Merk and other authorities. 


Merk Description -- These are the classification used in Augustinus Merk's Novum 
Testamentum Graece et Latine. It will be observed that, for the most part, they correspond with 
von Soden's, except that C has been substituted for |. This list is also generally useful for 
Bover's edition, although Bover does not offer group names. A question mark or parenthesized 
entry in this column indicates that Merk's list of manuscripts does not correspond to his 
manuscript groupings; the reader is referred to the group lists. 


Aland Description -- Kurt and Barbara Aland undertook to classify "all" minuscules according 
to quality. In The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, Eerdmans, 1989) 
they listed their results. A category | manuscript was considered most important for establishing 
the text (practical translation: a category | manuscript is supposed to be free of Byzantine 
influence). A category Il manuscript is somewhat poorer and more mixed; category Ill is 
important "for the history of the text"; category V is Byzantine. In practice, these categories are 
an assessment of Byzantine influence. 
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It will be noted that not all manuscripts have been rated. Some (e.g. 1799) were not collated. In 
most instances, however, it appears to be because the manuscript is very slightly mixed -- not 
purely Byzantine, but not clearly anything else, either. In some cases | have been unable to 
determine why the Alands did not give a rating. 


Comment -- this is my attempt to provide the "last word." Where | have examined a 


manuscript, | give my results (based either on examination of collation or on statistical studies 
of 550 readings). 
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Textual Criticism and Modern 
Translations 


Consider the first verse of the gospel of John, and consider its usual English translation: 


Ev apxn nv 0 Aoyoo In the beginning was the word, 
KOLO AOYOO NV TpOG Tov Beov and the word was with God, 
KOU BE0G NV O ADYOS and the word was God. 


Now consider retroverting the latter back into Greek. Chances are that a translator, lacking any 
knowledge of the Greek, would produce something like 


Ev ) opxn nv o Aoyoo 
KOLO AOYOO NV OVV TW BEW 
KQL O AOYOO Nv O EOC. 


Note that, while the English translation is more or less an adequate rendering of the Greek 
(except, perhaps, for the interesting flavour of the Greek preposition poo instead of ovv or 
Weta), it is simply impossible to move from the English to the Greek. It doesn't preserve the 
same attributes. 


This is a constant difficulty, and one rarely addressed in either the manuals of textual criticism 
or those on translation; both leave it for the other. 


Fundamentally, to the translator, variants can be classified into four groups based on two 
criteria: 


1. Meaningful variants, and 
2. Translatable variants. 


The former list is almost the same from language to language; the latter differs from tongue to 
tongue. 


Using English as our target language, let's give examples of each class: 


A. Translatable and meaningful variants. These, obviously, are the most important class. 
This can include anything from the presence or absence of "Christ" after "Jesus" to the 
presence or absence of John 7:53-8:11. 

B. Translatable but not meaningful variants. Typically changes in word order fall into this 
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class. Consider the sentence "I crossed a field of red and yellow flowers." Is the meaning 
changed if it were transcribed as "I crossed a field of yellow and red flowers"? Hardly. 

C. Meaningful but not translatable variants. These depend on the languages involved. 
Consider these three English sentences: 

"lam the Lord, God of Israel." 

"lam the Lord, a God of Israel." 

"lam the Lord, the God of Israel." 

Clearly there is a difference in meaning between the second and the third, and also 
between the first and at least one of the others. And the distinction can be conveyed in, 
say, German, which has both indefinite and definite articles. But the difference is harder 
in Greek, which has a definite but no indefinite article, and still worse in Latin, which has 
no articles at all. 

We can illustrate with several examples in Greek as well. Consider John 21 and the 
exchange between Jesus and Peter about whether Peter loves Jesus. Two verbs, 
ayataa and o.Aew, are involved. There is debate among scholars over whether these 
verbs "really" mean something different -- but there can be little doubt that the author 
deliberately contrasted them. Since, however, both words are rendered in other 
languages by a word meaning "love," it is almost impossible to convey this distinction in 
English or German or other modern languages. 

Then, too, what of the construction ev... de. The two together have a specific meaning 
("on the one hand... on the other"), but individually wev is almost incapable of being 
rendered in English, and de has a very different range of uses in the absence of nev. 
Thus an add/omit involving wev has meaning but is not translatable. 

D. Variants neither translatable nor meaningful. We saw a potential one in our sample of 
John above: the absence of an article before apn. In English, "beginning," when it 
refers to creation, always takes the article, so the fact that Greek idiom does not use the 
article cannot be translated. And because the Greek form is idiomatic, it should not be 
translated into English. We see a similar phenomenon in certain British versus American 
usages -- for example, a Briton goes "to hospital"; an American will surely go "to THE 
hospital." 


It will presumably be evident that variants of the first class are the most important, and variants 
of the last class can be ignored. We will return to this subject later. 


More complex are the cases where the distinction is blurred. Take the disciple whose name 
was either Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. This is clearly a translatable distinction. But is it 
meaningful? Not necessarily, since neither name occurs elsewhere in the New Testament. If 
this disciple had been called "James Francis Edward Stuart the Old Pretender," it might set us 
wondering about anachronisms, but it wouldn't affect the plot, if | may so call it, of the gospels. 
It would affect synoptic studies, but those should be conducted based on the Greek text 
anyway. 
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Or, similarly, take the parable of the two sons (Matthew 21:28-31). We know that the son who 
went to the vinyard is the one who did the will of the father. But is that the first or the second 
son? This is a difficult question textually. The meaning, however, is the same either way. Is this 
a translationally significant variant? 


There is also the question of textual support. Matthew 1:16 has a major variant concerning the 
paternity of Jesus -- but the real variant is found only in the Sinai Syriac. Is that enough reason 
to note a variant? Or 1 John 5:7-8 -- the work of a known heretic, with no significant textual 
support at all. Is that worth noting? 


So which variants should go in the margin of a translation (if any)? 


The answer to this depends very much on the intended audience of the translation. Obviously a 
translation intended for children should not have any marginalia at all if it can be avoided. But a 
translation for educated adults certainly should note places where the text is doubtful. 


The number of variants still depends on the intended audience. As well as on the style of the 
translation. A severely literal translation, we should observe, ought to have more textual 
variants noted in the margin, because readers are trusting it to say what it says. By the same 
argument, a translation with a high number of marginal notes on the translation should have a 
high number of textual notes, because the text affects the translation. 


The obvious temptation is to take the United Bible Societies’ edition -- which, after all, has 
variants selected for translators -- and simply follow the variants there, or perhaps those 
marked as being of only the "{C}" level or higher, indicating significant uncertainty. This is 
presumably why they provided those variants, and for a translator with no text-critical 
background, it's certainly better than nothing. But there are several problems with this. First is 
the fact that it is generally conceded that the UBS editors are overconfident -- the fourth edition, 
in particular, marks many variants as more secure than they should be. Second, their selection 
of variants is somewhat questionable. And third, there is the problem of how this will be used. 
My experience is that the notes in a translation are most often used by groups such as small 
Bible Study classes. These groups will usually have several translations in use -- including, 
perhaps, someone with a King James Bible. The UBS apparatus omits many variants where it 
differs significantly from the Byzantine tradition behind the King James Bible. A good translation 
needs better notes than UBS provides. 


A point | don't often see addressed is the different types of marginal notes. Typically, a 
translation, if it has notes at all, will feature both notes on the text and notes on the translation. 
This, of course, is perfectly reasonable -- but it's not obvious that they should be grouped 
together. (Note that most other critical editions with marginal glosses -- e.g. editions of 
Shakespeare or Chaucer -- have textual and linguistic glosses firmly separated.) In the case of 
translational differences, you put the best rendering you can in the text (either you think av@Oev 
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means "again" or it means "from above," but it means what it means). If something is in the 
margin, it's a less likely rendering. Textual variants are fundamentally different: Only one can be 
correct. There is no doubt of meaning; there is doubt of reading. It makes a different demand 
on the reader. A note on the translation often makes our understanding of the text richer. But a 
note on the text says that there are two different traditions about what is read here. 


Then, too, most editions don't really indicate the nature of a variant. Is it highly uncertain? Is it 
included only because it's found in the King James Bible (e.g. 1 John 5:7-8). Admittedly a 
translation probably shouldn't be a textual commentary. But a strong case can be made that it 
should be more than it is: That it should include nearly every translatable and meaningful 
variant where there is significant doubt about the text, and that it should also include 
translatable and meaningful variants where the reading is not really in doubt but where some 
well-known edition has included the reading anyway -- and that these two classes of readings 
should be clearly distinguished. 


There is no absolute and final rule for how to deal with textual variants in translations. There is 
no doubt in my mind, however, that more needs to be done. 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Contents: Introduction * Matthew * Romans * Galatians * Ephesians * 1 John * 2 John * 3 John 
* Jude * Apocalypse 


Appendix |: Orthographic Variants * Appendix Il: Clear Minority Readings of UBS * Appendix III: 
Rate of Variants 


Introduction 


The title of this section is perhaps misleading. This is not a comprehensive list of uncertain 
variants; it isn't even a list of variants over which scholars have shown the most hesitation (e.g. 
it excludes 1 Cor. 13:3, perhaps the most-discussed short variant in the canon). It isn't a list of 
readings where | disagree with UBS or with the editorial consensus. What this section isis a 
comprehensive list of variants where the various editions diverge most notably. I've taken the 
seven primary "modern editions" (Bover, Merk, Tischendorf, UBS, Vogels, von Soden, Westcott 
and Hort) and listed all instances where three of these (including the Hort margin) disagree 
against four. For completeness, | have included the readings of many other editions, as well as 
a brief summary of the manuscript support for each reading. 


Note that this list does not include readings where five or more editions stand against UBS (e.g. 
Matt. 12:10); even though these might be considered highly doubtful readings, since UBS is the 
newest and most respected edition, they do not meet the four-versus-three criterion. These 
readings are summarized in Appendix II. 


When | started this list, | thought the four-versus-three rule would work well. | should note that it 
isn't quite so simple -- for example, if a reading is found in [brackets] in five editions, is it more 
or less certain than one found in five editions without brackets and omitted in the other two? In 
such cases, I've done my best to pick the "truly" uncertain readings -- but be it noted that | think 
this crutch of bracketed readings should be dropped. In general, if all editors include a word, | 
have not noted the variant, no matter how many use brackets (e.g. Matt. 20:10, where three 
editors bracket TO; this is a complex variant, but all editors use the same text, so | do not note 
it). 


In addition, some variants | consider meaningless have been omitted from the main list. Some, 
such as the various spellings of David (Aave1d, AaB16, etc.) | have omitted entirely. Others | 
have relegated to Appendix |. 


For the most part, | have relied upon the lists of variants between editions found in NA2’ and 
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Bover, though | have consulted the editions where these disagree (Bover made a rather high 
number of errors concerning Merk, if it matters). 


In the list which follows, () around the name of one of the English translations (NEB, RV) 
indicates that this is the text printed by the editor of the retroverted text, but may not have been 
the reading in the translators' minds (this is of course somewhat conjectural; | have not checked 
the English versions to see if their rendering is literal); [] indicates a reading in brackets in the 
editor's Greek text. (Note: if the variant is an add/omit, the brackets apply only to the words to 
be included/excluded, no matter how long the lemma.) 


The editions cited (“ means an edition cited consistently): 


e “Bover 

e Gr(iesbach) 

e “HF = Hodges & Farstad 

e HG = Huck/Greeven 

e *Lach(mann) 

e “Merk 

e “NEB = New English Bible (Tasker) 
e *RV = Revised Version (Souter) 

e “Soden = von Soden 

e *Tisch(endorf eighth edition) 

e *Treg(elles) 

e “UBS = United Bible Societies (editions 3/4) 
e “Vogels 

e “Weiss 

e 


*WH = Westcott & Hort 


Note that some of these editions (Hodges & Farstad, Lachmann, NEB, RV, Tregelles, Weiss) 
are not consulted in deciding which variants to include. 


A reading marked with ** means a variant not noted in NA27. 


The citation of Hodges & Farstad had been somewhat complicated, since they have different 
apparatus in different sections of the New Testament. In Matthew-Jude, their margin has been 
cited only where there is a reading in the primary apparatus -- the one showing Byzantine 
variants. In the Apocalypse, however, they merge the apparatus. In this case, a reading is cited 
as HF™arg jf -- and only if -- they show some M subgroup supporting a variant. Where they 
show part of a subgroup supporting a variant, | have, shown my uncertainty by marking 
HF™arg?, indicating that I'm not sure whether the really consider the majority text divided at this 
point. 
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A secondary use for this list may be as a way to see the tendencies of the various editions, 
since the list includes only the "difficult" readings. In compiling the list, the pro-Byzantine 
tendency of Vogels has been obvious, as has been the somewhat "Sturzian" tendencies of von 
Soden and Greeven. The New English Bible tends toward Westcott and Hort but with a distinct 
bias toward "Western" readings. Tischendorf tends toward &, especially when supported by D. 
Tregelles doesn't have any particular bias -- but considering that he worked before ® and B 
were available, his work seems especially well-done. Or so it seems to me. Here Is your 
chance to draw your own conclusions. 


Matthew 


Matthew 1:5 


¢ Boeo €k Tho Payap Boeo P! x B; HG Tisch UBS Weiss WH 

¢ Booo €k tno Paya Booo Cc Deke 33; Lach Treg 

¢ Boat ex tno Paya Boac; (NEB) 

¢ Boog ek THO Paya Boot E K L (W) 1 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) 
Soden Vogels (NOTE: Bover cites M inaccurately) 


***Matthew 1:15*** 


e Mat0av, Mat0av x BSC EKLWII 1 28 565 Byz; Bover HF Merk RV 
Soden UBS Vogels 
« Mab0av, Mas6av B* ©; HG Lach NEB Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Matthew 1:20 


e TapaAaBerv Mapiav BL 1 1241; HG Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WHtext 
e TAPAAGBELyV Mapa & C DE K W Z © 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach 
(RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™arg 


Matthew 1:24 


e 0 IMond BC DLW 1 33 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss [WH] 
¢ Imond x K ZI ATI» 13 28 157 565 1241; HG Soden Tisch 
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Matthew 2:22 


° TOV TATPOG AVTOVD Hpwdov x B C* W; Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 

« Hpmdov tov TATPOG MVTOV CCD L 0250 1 28 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG 
RV Soden Vogels 


Matthew 3:2 


° KO AeyOv CDEKLNW1 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG [Merk] [Treg] 
[UBS] Vogels 
« A€y@v ¥ Bqsa? bo?; Lach NEB RV Soden Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 3:14 


« IMAVVNO SLEKMADEV P96 x1 C Dsupp K L W 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG 
Merk NEB RV [Soden] UBS Vogels 
e OLEKMADEV X* B sa; Lach Tisch [Treg] Weiss WH 


Matthew 3:16 


° TO TVEDUG TOD BEOD C Dsupp E K L W 1 13 565 892 1241 Byz; Bover HF HG 
Lach (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 
° TVEDUG GEO” # B bo?; Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 3:16C 


e KO EPXOLWEVOV #2 C DEK LW 1 13 33 565 892 1241 Byz f| bam mediol val; 
Bover HF Merk RV [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


° EPXOLEVOV X* Bab famcav harl: HG Lach NEB Soden Tisch Weiss 
WH 


Matthew 4:13 


« Nacapa x1 B* Z33 k mae; HG Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
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« NaCoapet B2 LT 565 700 892 1241 1424 om aur; Gr HF Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 

« Nacaped x* D EK W @1 13 579 pmvg sa? bo?; Bover (NEB) 

« Nacapad c P A; Lach 


***Matthew 4:18-19*** 


© YAP AALELO 19... CALELG AVOPM@TOV NC BC D E K WIT 1 13 28 565; Bover HF 
(RV) Soden Vogels UBS 

° YAP OAEELO 19... CAcELG AVOPMev B* C; Merk HG (NEB) Tischapud 
Bover Weiss WH 

© YAP AAEELG 19... CALELG OVOPOTOV X* 

© YAP AALELO 19... CANELG AVEPATOV L 


Matthew 4:23 


© €V OAH TH TOA1AG1 B (k) cur sa mae; NEB RV™4rg Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 

e 0 Inoove €v OAN TH T'OALAO1a C* sin pesh hark bo; Bover HG (Treg [o 
Inoovo)) 

e 0 Inoovo OAny Thy FaArAciav x1 D 1 33 892 1424 1582 vg; Merk Soden 
Vogeld 

e OAV THhv PaAtAciav o Inoove E (kK) WIT 13 28 565 Byz; HF 

¢ OInoove oA Ty DaArAoia; Lach 

© €V OAH TH TaAtAaia o Inoovo c3; RVEXt 

e 0 Inoovo ev TH TaAtAaia 3x* 


Matthew 5:9 


e OTL MUVTOL VLOL BE K W @ II 1 28 33 565 892 Byz f k am bam val sin cur hark; 
Bover HF [Lach] Merk NEB RV [Soden] [Treg] UBS [Vogels] 
Weiss [WH] 

e OTL VLOL 8 C D 13 ab ff! cav harl mediol pesh; HG Tisch 
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Matthew 5:39 


« d€ELAV OLAYOVa oov B; Bover Lach Merk Treg (UBS WH [oov]) 
Weiss 

e deSLAV GOD OLAYOVa E KL A @ IT 13 565 579 700 1424 pm; HF**t HG (RV) 
Soden Vogels 

© SESLAV OLAYOVA ® 1 33 892 1241 pmat; HF™a'g NEB Tisch 

e OLAYOVA OOD D kK sin cur; 


Matthew 6:15 


© AVOPMTOLG ® D 1 892* 1582" a ff! vg pesh mae; HG Merk NEB Soden Tisch 
UBS Weiss 

e AVOPMOLS TA TAPATTHOWATA KHVT@V BE GKLW @II 13 33 28 565 Byz (b) f 
q cur hark sa; Bover HF Lach RV Treg [Vogels] [WH] 


Matthew 6:25 


© OOYNTE TN TL TINTE BW ® (13) 33 157 cfg! hmq mae bo arm; Bover Lach 
Merk NEB RV Treg [UBS] Weiss [WH] 

© OMYNTE ® 1 892 1582 ab ff1 kl vg cur; HG Tisch 

© OAYNTE KO TL TINTE E G K (L) @(*) I (28) 565 Byz; HF Soden Vogels 


Matthew 6:33 


e BAOLAELAV TOD BEOD KO THV SLKALOODVV E GK L W (@) II 1 13 33 565 892 
1241 Byz ab fff! vg; Bover HF HG (Merk UBS [tov 8e0v0]) NEB Soden 
Treg Vogels 

© BOOLAELAV KAL THV SLKALOGDVNWV & (k) 1sabo; RV Tisch WH 

e OLKALOGDVV KOI THY BaotAeLav B; Lach Weiss 


Matthew 7:6 


° KATATATHOOVOL BCLNWX @ » 13 157 33; Bover HG Lach (NEB) 
Tisch Treg UBS WH 
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© KOATATATHOWOLV XE GK II 1 28 565 892 1241 Byz; HF Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 7:14 


° TL OTEVT 82 (B2 TL OE) CE GK L W (@) II 1(¢ apud Swanson) 13 28 565 892 1241 Byz; 
HFtxt HG Lach Merk RV™arg Soden Treg UBS Vogels 

© OTL OTEVN] N* NC X 1(*apud Swanson, c apud Greeven) 157 1071 700° sa™ss bo mae; 
Bover HF™arg NEB RV"™t Tisch WH 

° OTL O€ OTEVT B* sa™ss: Weiss 

© KQL OTEVY 209: 


Matthew 7:18A 


e TOVYPOVO TOLELV xapud NA27 C L WZ © 0250 1 13 28 33 565 892 1241 Byz it vg; 
Bover HF HG Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels 
« TOVNPOVOS Evey«Ketv B Ort; Merk NEB Soden Tisch WH 


Matthew 7:18B 


e KOAODO TOLELV #1 BC KL WZ © 0250 1 13 28 33 565 892 1241 Byz vg; Bover 
HF HG Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels WH 
° KOAODO EVEYKELV x* Oret; Merk NEB Soden Tisch Weiss 


Matthew 8:8 


° KOU ATMOKPLOELO x1 C EKLW OI 1 13 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden UBS Vogels 

© OTOKPLOELG OE X* B 33 372 sa?; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss 
WH 


Matthew 8:13 


© UTAYE WO XBW ® 0250 0281 ab k sin cur; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 
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© UMAYE KO WO CE KL @ II 0233 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; HF HG [Treg] [Merk] 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 8:18 


e OXAOVB samss; Lach Merk NEB UBS Weiss WH#t 

© OXYAOVO x#* 1 22 bo; Soden 

° NMOAAOVG OXAOVG X2 CE GKL OI 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG RV 
Tisch Treg Vogels (WH™4'g [zoAA ovo] oxA0v0) 

° TOADV OXAOV 1424; 

© OXAOV TOADV Wc g!; 


Matthew 8:21 


° TOV LAONTMV KVTOD (C) EG KLW @ II 0250 1 13 565 892 Byz vg; Bover HF 
[UBS] Vogels 
e x B33ksa; HG Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Matthew 8:23 


° €10 TO TMAOLOV x*2 EGKLW OTI Byz; HF [Merk] (NEB) Tisch [UBS] 
[Vogels] Weiss 
° €10 TAOLOV %1 BC 1 13 33 565 892; Bover HG Lach RV Soden Treg WH 


Matthew 8:25 


© TPOGEABOVTES NYELPAV xX B 33Vd 892 ac ff! k am bam cav dur harl; Merk NEB 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© TPOGEABOVTES OL ULAONTAL NYELPAV C(*? W (O) 1 1424 b gt mae HF™Arg o1 
WAONnTAL HVTOD) E K (L) II 13 565 Byz; Bover Gr HF txt HG [Lach] Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 9:2 
© QOLEVTAL X% B (D AOLOVTAL) f vg; HG Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
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Weiss WH 
© AMEMVTAL C E GK (L) W @(*) II 1 13 33 Byzabcg'! hq; Bover HF Merk (RV) 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 9:4 


e KO 1OMV # CDL (NZ 1LOM@vV 5€) W 13 33 892 1241 Byz it vg sin bo; RVMarg 
Soden Tisch UBS Vogels WH™a'g 

e KQL €1d0WO0 BM (© EtdMo de) IT 1 157 565 700 1424 pesh hark sa mae; Bover 
HG Lach Merk NEB RV‘*t Treg Weiss WH"t 


Matthew 9:5 


© QOLEVTOL x(* D AOLOVTOL) B vg; HG Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 

© AMEMVTAL (C) EG KL (W) OI 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 9:14 


e VIJOTEDOLEV TOAAG 82 C DEGKLW@II1 13 33 565 892 Biz k mae bo; 
Bover HF HG [Merk] RV‘xt Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels WH*t 

e VIJOTEDOLLEV TUKVO 21; 

° VIOTEDOLLEV x* B 0281 71 1194; Lach NEB RV™arg Tisch Weiss WH™t 


Matthew 9:18 


© APYWV Elo EABWV (x2 C* DNW © APXON EIXEAQQN) (E 1 700 APYOV 
ELOEABWV) (33 565 892 Byz df APYWV Elo EABwvV); Bover Gr HFtXt HG 
(RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH™arg 

° APXMV ELO TNOCEABMV #1 B abc ff! vg; Lach Merk (NEB) Vogels Weiss 
(WH"t woy av [ero] TpOGEAP wv) 

© APXWV TLO TPOGEABMV C°? (F) GL* U 13 1006 g!; Soden 

© APXMV TPOGEAGWV 3x* L¢ apus Swanson 6g 157; 
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© OPYXYWV TLo EXPV I (h) k; HF™Marg 
© APXYWV EABMv (Aapud Greeven): HFMarg 


Matthew 9:27A 


© NKOAOVONOAV ALTM &¥ C LW © 0250 1 13 33 565 892 Byza bf ff! Byz; Bover 
HF [Merk] RV [Soden] Tisch [Treg] Vogels [UBS] WH™arg 
¢ NKOAOVENOY B D 892 (k); Lach NEB Weiss WH™t 


Matthew 9:27B 


e VLOG Aav16 (v.I. AMVELS, etc.) BG W Y II 565 (700 0 vt00 Aavtd) 1006; Lach 
HF txt Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

e vie Aav1d XC DEFKLI A © 0250 1 579 892* 1424: Bover HF™arg RV 
Soden WH*t 

e Kuple vIE AMv16 N 13 892¢ 


Matthew 10:32 


e EV TOLD OVPAVOLO BC KV XX @® Q 13 565 892; Lach Merk (NEB) [Treg] 
[UBS] Weiss WH 

e EV OVPAVOLOG P19-vid x DEF GLW Y @111 700 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 10:33 


° EV TOLD OVPAVOLO B V X Q 13 892 1424; Lach Merk (NEB) [Treg] [UBS] 
Weiss WH 

° EV OVPAVOLO P19X CDEFGKLWY O11 1 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG 
(RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 11:8 


© BAOLAEMV (v.l. BAOLAELM@V) ELOLV 82 CDEFGKLWYZQITI1 13 28 33 565 
Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] Treg UBS Vogels 
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« BaolAeov x* B; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


**Matthew 11:21** 


e BrO8oa1da C (D) (L) 1; HF*&*t Lach (NEB) Soden Treg UBS 
e BNPoa1dav (x Bedoardav) BEF GKUWYA @ AII 13 28 565; Bover Gr 
HF™marg HG Merk (RV) Tisch [Vogels] Weiss WH 


Matthew 11:23 


¢ 600 KATABNON BD W 372 OL vg sin cur sa arm; Lach Merk RV"t Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 

© G00 KATABLPAGONON XC EF GKLY @I1 1 13 28 33 565 Byz pesh hark mae 
bo; Bover HF HG NEB RV™arg Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 12:4A 


e Edayov x B 481; Lach NEB RV™arg Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
e coayev POCDEGKLWY OII 1 13 33 565 892(* eAa Bev) Byz; Bover HF 
HG Merk RV'*t Soden Treg Vogels 


Matthew 12:4B 


© 0 OVK ECOV P70 B D W 13 22 aur ff2* k q pesh arm; Bover HG Lach NEB 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© OVO ODK EEOV & CE GKL © 0233 1 (33 OLO...) 565 892 Byz vg hark sa bo; HF 
Merk RV Soden Vogels 


Matthew 12:15 


© OXAOL NOAAOL C DE GKLN(* omit TOAAO1) W © IT* (X 0233 1194 MOAAOL 
OXAO1) 0281 1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz fh (q) pesh hark bo HF [Merk] [Soden] 
[Treg] [UBS] Vogels 

e TOAAOL & B II¢ 372 abc ff! k g! vg; Bover HG Lach NEB RV Tisch Weiss 
WH 
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° €10 OV EVOOKTOEV 8! CVI EG KLWY @ IT 0106 0233 (13 €16 0) 28 565 Byz; 
Bover HF HG (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 

© OV EVOOKTOEV x’ B 892 ff!; Lach Merk Tisch WH 

° EV M EVOOKNOEV D 1 33 1424: NEB Treg 


Matthew 12:35 


e ayaea BDEKWY OTT 13 565 Byz; Bover Lach HF**t HG Merk (NEB) 
RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH"t 
© TAQKYHOAXCGLNUAY ®1 33 157 1424; HF™arg Soden Tisch WH™arg 


Matthew 12:36 


« AAGANGODvOLV x B; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

° EXV ACDANOWOLV E GK (LV AGANOWOtV) W Y IT 0250 1 13 28 565 700¢ Byz; 
HF HG Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 

e E€XV AGANOOVOLV C O 33 700*; Bover 

e AQAAOVOLV D 

« AaAnowotv; Lach? 


Matthew 12:47 


e include verse (with variations) %1 CDEFGKWYZ@QII1 13 28 33 565 892 Byzab 
vg pesh hark bo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV**t [Tisch] Treg 
[UBS] Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

e omit v. 47%" BLT fftk sin cur sa; RV™arg Soden WH#t 


Matthew 13:1 


e TIO OLKLAG B © 1 13 1424; Bover HG Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH**t 
e EK TIO OLKLAO & Z 33 892 cfhiqvg; Lach Tisch WH™arg 
e ONO THO OLKLAG C EF GKLW YI 28 565 Byz; HF (Merk [azo] tno 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


o1KLao) (RV) Vogels 
e omitDabekg)! ff! ff2 sin; NEB 


Matthew 13:4 


° KATAOAYEV B © 13 1424: Bover Merk (NEB) Soden UBS Weiss WH*t 
° KOL KATAOAYEV XC DEFGKLWYZII1 33 565 Byz; HF HG Lach (RV) 
Tisch Treg Vogels WH™arg 


Matthew 13:7 


° enviGav x D © ® 13 565; Bover HG Soden Tisch UBS WH™arg 
° OmEeTVvIgQV BCEFGKLWYZII 1 28 33 892 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) 
(RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH*t 


Matthew 13:11 


e ELMEV AVTOLO BEFGKDLWY O11 1 13 28 33 565 Byz abcfvg; Bover HF 
HG Lach Merk (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™arg 
© ElMEV 8 C Z 892 ff! k bo?; (NEB) Soden Tisch WH*™t 


Matthew 13:22 


° OLMVOO x* B Da ff? gi hk; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss UBS 
WH 

e ALMVOO TODTOD 21 CEGKLWY (@)I11 13 33 565 892 Byz bc f vg; HF HG 
[Merk] Soden Vogels 


Matthew 13:57 


° TOTPLOL BD © 0281 33 700 1424 ak; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg 
UBS Weiss WH*t 

° 10LO TATPLOL XZ 13 892; Soden Tisch Vogels WH™arg 

° TOATPLOL AVTOD EGKLW YI 0106 1 28 565 Byz; HF (RV) 

© LOLA TATPLSL HVTOD C 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Matthew 14:3 


e EONOEV HUTOV 82 CDEGKLWYZQII 0106 1 13 33 565 892 Byz vg; Bover 
HF HG Lach Merk [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 
e E€ONOEV x* B 700 ff! gq; (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 14:4 


¢ 0 IM@aVVNO HvTw BZ; Lach Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 

e IMAVVNO AVTW x2; Tisch 

e ALTO IMaVVNO D 

e 0 IMAVVNO 28 565 

e Imavvno x* 

°« AVTW O IWAVVNG CEGKLWY @ 170106 1 13 700 892 Byz; Bover HG (RV) 
Soden Treg Vogels 


Matthew 14:9 


e AvTNGE1G O BaotAEvo da BD © 1 13 700 1424 a; Bover Lach (NEB) 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e CAvTNON O PaolAEvo SiH SE XC E GK L(* b ff! ff2 gt h omit de) W Y Z¥id TI 0106 
33vid 28 565 892 Byz vg sy sabo; HF HG Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Matthew 14:10 


e TOV IMAVVNV X2C DEFGKLWY OT] 106d 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF 
HG (RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels 
e Imavvnv x* (B) Z 1 28; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Matthew 14:12 


« COXWaV MUTOV x* B 106 a ffl; NEB RV Tisch Treg (UBS c8awvav 
avto[v]) Weiss WH 
e COAWAV ALTO 81C DEF GK (LY 28 E8QWwov HvTM) W © IT 1 13 565 700 892 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Byz vg; Bover HF HG Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


Matthew 14:15 


OMOADOOV BDEFGKLWY @1I 067 0106 13 28 33 565 700 Byz mae; HF HG 
Lach (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS WH*t 

OMOAVOOV OVV ¥ C Z 1 892 1241 harkmarg: Bover [Merk] Soden Tisch 
Vogels Weiss WH™arg 


Matthew 14:22 


TO TAOLOV 8 CDEFGKLWYII 13 28 1424 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) 
(RV) Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH™a'rg 
TMAOLOV BX 1 33 565 700 892 arm?; Bover HG Soden Treg WH*™t 


Matthew 14:24 


OTASLOVG TOAAOVG ATO TNS YNO ameEryev B 13 sa; Merk NEB*t RV. arg 
Treg UBS Weiss WH*™t 

LEGOV TNO PAAGGONOS NV XC EF G (K) LW Y II 073 0106 1 33 565 (1424 ff! NV 
UEGOV THO BAAMOONOS) Byz; Bover HF HG Lach NEB™arg Rytxt 
Soden Tisch Vogels WH™arg 

ONMELYEV AMO THO YO OTASLOVG LKAVOVS © cur pesh 

OTASLOVG TNO YO AMELYEV 1KAVOVO 700 

NV ELO LEGOV THO BAAGGONS D 


Matthew 14:26 


Ol SE LAONTAL LOOVTEG HDTOV #1 B D 13 mae; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) 
UBS Weiss WH 

Lvoo0vtEo SE WUTOV 2* © 700 abe ffgihqsa; Tisch 

KOL LOOVTES MVTOV 073 1 1241 1424 cl vg 

KQL OOVTEG KVTOV OL LAONTAL C EF GK LW Y II 0106 28 33 565 892 Byz 
hark; HF HG RV Soden Treg Vogels 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Matthew 14:27 


e EAGANOEV O INoovG avTtOLo x! B; Merk (UBS WH ed.caAnoev [o 
Inoovo] avtoio) Weiss 

e EADANCEV AVTOLO O INGOVG CEFGKLWY @1I 0106 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz 
fq hark; HF HG Bover (RV) Soden Vogels 

© EAGQANCOEV VTOLO X* D 073 892 1010 ff! cursa bo; NEB Tisch 


Matthew 14:29 


e OTletpoo CEF GKLWY OII 073 0106 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk (RV) Soden [UBS] 
e Iletpoo x BD; HG Merk Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 14:30 


° LOXvLPOV EdoBNON B1C EF GK DL (W) Y @I1 0106 1 13 565 799 892 Byz it vg; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV™a'g Treg Soden [UBS] Vogels 
e EdOPNON ¥ B* 073 33 sa bo; RV'Xt Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 15:2 


° XEIPAG HVT@V CDEFGKLWY OI] 13 33 565 Byz vg; Bover HF HG Lach 
Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 

e XELPAO xX B A 073 1 579 700 892 1424 f gi; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss 
WH 


Matthew 15:4 


e O€00 ELTEV ¥1 B D © 073 1 13 579 700 892 vg sin cur pesh sa bo mae; Bover 
Lach Merk NEB (RV e.ze) Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e D€00 EVETELAATO AEYOV %2.C EF GKLW YII 0106 33 Byz f hark; HF HG 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 15:6 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e TOV AOYOV TOD BEOD ¥1 B D © 579 700 892 abe ff! ff2 sin cur pesh sa bo; Bover 
HG Lach Merk NEB RV‘*t Treg UBS Weiss WH*t 

e TOV VOLLOV TOD BEOD x*2 C 073 13; RV™A'G Soden Tisch WH™arg 

e THV EVTOANV TOD BEOD EF GKLW Y IT 0106 1 33 565 Byz vg; HF Vogels 


Matthew 15:14 


© TVOAOL ELOLV OSNYOL TOOAMV 81 L Z © 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1424 vg; 
Bover HG Lach Merk NEB™?'9 Soden Treg (UBS [tvdA wv)) 
Vogels Weiss 

OdSNYOL ELOLV TOOAOL TOOAMV C E F G W YI 0106 565 Byz q; HF (RV e101) 
Tisch (WH™@'g [tvodAwv]) 

e TVOAOL ELOLV OSNYOL B D 0237; NEBEXt WHtxt 

© OONYOL ELOLV TOOAMV 

© OONYOL ELOLV TOOAOL 2*2 


Matthew 15:15 


° TAPABOANV TALTHV CDEFGKLWY @II 0106 0281 (13) 33 565 Byz it mae; 
Bover HF HG [Merk] Soden [UBS] Vogels 

e TAPABOANV x B 1 579 700 892 sa bo; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss 
WH 


Matthew 15:22A 


e ECeABovoa Ekpacev x2 BDO © LX 1 700 892; Bover HG Lach Merk 
(NEB) Treg UBS WH**t 

« EceABovoa EKPAcEV x* Z 0281 13 579 1241; Tisch WH™arg 

e ECEADOVDOM EKPAVYQOEV C E(*) GK (L) W Y IT 0106 565 Byz; HF (RV 
expavyace) Soden Vogels Weiss 

e ECEABOvVOG EKPAvYATEV M 


Matthew 15:22B 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e vLOG Awv16 B D W © 565 700 945; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH*™t 

e vie AavLIO XC EGKLYZ0106I1 1 13 892 Byz; HF (RV) Soden Vogels 
WHmarg 


Matthew 15:23 


e T1p@tovv x BC D; HG Lach Merk Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

° NPOTWV E(*) GKLWY OI 1 13 33 565 Byz; Bover HF (NEB) (RV) Soden 
Vogels 

© TPMTNOGv 0106 1424 


Matthew 15:30 


© XYWAOVG TOOAOVG KVAAOVG KMOOVG # a b ff2 sin; UBS 
© YWAOVG KVAAOVS TLOAOVG KWHOVO B 0281 1355 mae; Merk Vogels@pud 
Bover Weiss WH 


© XYWAOVG TOOAOVG KWOOVG KLAAOVG (E) G P YT @ 1 13 700 f cur pesh; 
Bover HF HG Lach NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg 

© XYWAOVG KWMOOVO TLOAOVOG KLAAODO C K IT 565 

© KWHOVG YWAOVG TLOAOVG KVAAOVEG LO W A ¥ Iq hark; Vogelsapud NA27 

© KWOOLG TLOAOLG YMAOVG KLAAODVG 33 892 1241 

© TVOAOVG KWHOLG YMAOVG KLAAOVO 579 

© KWOOVG TLOAOVG KLAAOVLO YWAOVG 1424 

© XYWAOVG TLOAOVG KVAAOVO D 


Matthew 15:31 


© WOTE TOV OXAOV XC DOUA © @ 1 13 33 579 700 892 1010 1241 1424; Bover 
HG NEB RV Soden Tisch UBS WH*t 

e E€OTE TOVG OXAOVG BEF GKL W YII565 Byz vg cur pesh hark mae; HF Lach 
Merk Treg Vogels Weiss WH™arg 


Matthew 15:38 
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° NOAV CDEFGKLWYII1 565 Byz sin cur pesh; Bover HF HG Lach NEB 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

° NOQV WO B © 13 33 892; [Merk] Soden WH™arg 

© TOQV WOEL (3%) 579 1241 


Matthew 16:2b-3 


© OWLAG YEVODLLEVNO... SUVAGVE C DE F G (K) LW @ II 33 565 700 892 Byz ol 
vg pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB™arg Rytxt [Soden] 
[Tisch] Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss [[WH]] 

e omit BV X YT 047 13 157 579 sin cur sa mae; NEBUXt Rymarg 


Matthew 16:8 


© APTOVG OVK EXETE x B (D) © 13 579 700 892 1241 vg; Bover Lach RV UBS 
Weiss WH 

e OPTOVG OVK EAaBETE CE F GKLWYIT1 13 33 565 Byz f sa; HF HG Merk 
Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Matthew 16:12 


e CULO TOV APTMV (32) BL (1) 892 1241 (1424) vg; Bover HG Lach Merk 
RV Soden Treg UBS Weiss (WH [tov aptwv]) 

« CULO TOD APTOD C E F GK W YI 28 700 Byz c fq pesh hark; Vogels 

« CUUNG TOV PAUPLOALOV KAL LASSOVKALOV ¥* (33) 579 ff! cur; Tisch 

e CUUNG D © 13 565 ab ff2 sin 


Matthew 16:19 


e O0WOW O01 # B* C2 1 mae; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 

e KQL 6WOW O01 B2 C*:3 E F GK (L) WY II 13 28 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Lach 
(Merk [kou]) Soden Treg Vogels 

e dMOW SE GOI © 0281 (33) 1424 

e O01 dW0W D ff! 
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Matthew 17:8 


© LN avtov Inoovv (x) B* © 700; Bover HG (Merk [av]tov) (NEB) UBS 
Weiss WH**t 

e Ltn TOV Inoovv B2C (DUN Lovov tov Inoovv) EF GKLY II 1 13 28 33 565 
892 Byz; HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™a'g 

e Ly Inoovv w 


Matthew 17:9 


° VEKPaV EeyepOn BD; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH*™t 
e VEKPWV AVAOTH XC EF GKL(W) YZ @I11 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; Bover 
HF HG Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH™erg 


Matthew 17:10 


° LOONTAL x LW Z © 1 33 700 892 1424 vg sa; HG Lach (NEB) Soden Tisch 
Treg UBS WH 

°© LAONTAL AVTOD BC DEF GK YI 13 28 565 Byz f ff? q mae; Bover HF Merk 
(RV) Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 17:21 


e omit v. 21 %* B © 0281 33 579 892" e ff! sin cursa; HG NEB&t RVixt Soden 
Tisch UBS Weiss WH 

e [21] TODTO... VOTELM X2 C DEF GKLWY II 1 13 565 700 Byz vg pesh hark mae; 
Bover HF Lach [Merk] NEB™a'g RV™arg [Treg] Vogels 


Matthew 17:24 


© TO OLOPAXUG X2BCEFGKL(Wsa TO OLOPaXUa) Y © IT 0281 1 13 28 33 565 
700 892 Byz hark; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] 
Vogels WH 


e OLOPAXLG x* D bo mae; Merk Tisch Weiss 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 
Matthew 17:25 


° KOU EABOVTO 1 B 1 892 1582; Bover HG Merk (NEB) Soden Treg UBS 

Weiss WH**t 

KQL ELOEABOVTH 2*.2 (D KA ELOEABOVTL) 579; Lach Tisch WH™arg 

e KQL OTE ELONnAPEV EF GKLW(* KO OTE ELONADEV O INGOVD) Y IT 28 565 700 
892 1342 Byz; HF'xt (RV) Vogels 

e KQL ELOEABOVTOV © 13 (33) 

° KL OTE EABOV C 

e KQL OTE ELoONnABOV HFMarg 


Matthew 18:12A (cf. 18:12B) 


© OVXL KONGEL B (D AdINOoLVv) L © 13 892; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© OVXL KOELG ¥ EF GK WYII078 1 28 33 565 579 700 Byz q; HF (RV) Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 18:12B (cf. 18:12A) 


° KOL TOPEDOELO B (D KHL TOPEVOLEVOL) L © 13 579 892; Bover HG Lach 
Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 

° TOPEVOELO & E F GK W Y II 078 1 28 33 565 700 Byz q; HF (RV) Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 18:15 


e OUAPTHON Elo OE DEF GKLWY @ II 078 078 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg 
pesh hark mae; Bover HF HG Merk NEB™arg Rytxt [Soden] Treg 
[UBS] Vogels 

° CUAPTHON XB 0281 1579 sa; Lach NEBt*t RV™arg Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 18:16 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


° LETH GOD ETL EVA 1) OVO EF GD WY 078 565 700 1424 pm; HF Merk (NEB) 
(RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© LETH GEADTOD ETL EVA TN) OVO XK (L) MN O TI Y 1 13 28 33 157 892 pm; 
Bover HG Soden Tisch 

° €TLEVO 1) OVO LETH GOD P44-vid B 0281; Lach WH™arg 


Matthew 18:19 


° TOALV OUNV BEF GK Y P 058 078 13 28 33 700 Byz; Bover HF&*t HG Merk 
Treg [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 

e TOA x» DLT 1579 892 vg pesh; HF™arg NEB RV Soden Tisch 

° OUNV (O) 565; Lach? 

e TOALV O€ N W A hark 


Matthew 18:21 


e €10 ELLE O AOEAMOVG LOD & DEF GK (L omit “LOv) W Y IT 0281vid 1 13 28 565 
700 892 Byz ol vg; HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH 
e 0 AOEAMOVG LOD ELO ELLE B © 13 1241; Bover Soden Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 18:24 


© OVTW ELG OMELAETHO 22D EF GKLWY @ 171 13 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Treg UBS Vogels 
© E10 AUTH OdElAETNO x* B; (NEB) Soden Tisch@pud NA27 Weiss WH 


Matthew 18:25 


° OOM EXEL B © 1 124 arm; Bover Lach (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 
© OO ELYEV RDEF GKLWYII 0281 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; (HF (RV) exe) 
HG Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 18:26 


« A€YWV B D © 700 vg sin cur; Bover HG Lach NEB Tisch Treg UBS 
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Weiss WH 
e A€EYOV KUPLE REF GKLW Y II 058 0281 1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz; HF Merk RV 
[Soden] Vogels 


Matthew 18:30 


° O70d6@ x B CL 892; Lach NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
e OV AM0d6W DEFGKWY O71 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG Merk 
RV Soden Vogels 


Matthew 18:34 


© OdELAOLEVOV #1 B D (©) 13 700 1424 ol vg sin cur sa bo; Bover Lach NEB RV 
Treg UBS WH 

© OMELAOMEVOV KULTM #2 C E F GK Y (L) (W) IT 1 28 33 565 892 Byz pesh hark; HF 
HG Merk Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 19:3 


e ECEOTLV AVOPONW x2 C DEF GY W OT] 087 1 13 33 565 892 (1424¢ eFEOTIV 
QVvdp1) Byz ol vg; HF Merk NEB Treg UBS Vogels 

« ECEOTLV x* BLT 579 (700) 1424*; Bover HG Lach RV Soden Tisch 
Weiss WH 


Matthew 19:7 


© ANOAVDOAL HUTNV BC EF GK W YII 078 087 13 28 33 565 892 Byz (b) (c) f (ff2) q 
pesh hark mae; HF HG Merk NEB (RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels Weiss 
WHmarg 


© ANOAVOAL & DL Z © 1 22579 700 vg; Bover Lach Tisch Treg WH*t 


Matthew 19:9 


© omit KOLO OMOAEADLEVHV... LOLYETOL & C3 DL S 1241 sin cur sa; NEBUt 
RV™arg Tisch UBS Weiss WH*™t 
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e add KOLO OMOAEADLLEVYV... LOLYETOL (vel sim.) (P25) (B) (C*) EF GKWYZO 
II 078 1 13 28 33 566 700 892 Byz vg pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk 
NEBmarg Rvtxt Soden [Treg] Vogels; WH™marg 


Matthew 19:21A 


e TOLG TTWXOLG BD ©; Bover Lach RV Treg Merk [UBS] [WH] 
© TTWXOLG XN CEFGKLWY Z 0281 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG (NEB) 
Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 19:21B 


e €V OVPAVOLG BC DI eg! sa mae; Bover (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 
° EV OVPAVO REF GKLWY Z © 0281 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz vg; HF HG 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 19:24A 


© OLO TOVINLOATOG -- N. B. the appendix in NA27 is wrong about this variant; it is not 
strongly disputed; the only major text to read 6L& TONUATOS is WHEXt 


Matthew 19:24B 


ELOEABELV ELO THV PAOTAELAV TOD BEOD B D © 579 700 pesh sa; Bover 
NEB UBS Weiss WH™arg 

© €10 THV BaoLAELaV TOD BEOD ® L 0281 565 892; HG Merk Soden WHI*t 
e E10 THV BAOLAELAV TOV OLPAVOV Z 1 33 157 ff! sin cur; Tisch 

° ELOEADELV ELG THV BAOLAELAV TOV OVPAVwV Lach (Treg [eLtoEABetv])! 


e €10 THV BAOLAELAV TOD BEOD ELGEADELV C EF GK WY 13 28 1424 Byz hark; 
HF (RV) Vogels 


Matthew 19:29 


© OLKLAG TN ASEAOODG TN ASEAOAG TN TATEPA N UNTEPA N TEKVA TN AYPOVG 
B (D OLKELQO et omit N TATEPM) E(*)aPud Swanson a n (sin); Bover Lach RVi&t 
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UBS Weiss WH*t 

© OLKLAG TN ASEADODG N ASEADAG TN TATEPA N UNTEPA TN YOVOALKE N TEKVO 
T] AYPOVO C3 F G(KY © 565 OLKLAV....) (W OLKELOO) 13 28 (33) 565 892 Byz vg (cur) pesh 
hark; HFU&Xt (HF™arg o.kiav....) HG Merk RV™@rg Vogels 

© QOEADOVG TN AHOEAOAG 1] TATEPA TN UNTEPA TN YOVOLKA N TEKVA TY 
QLYPOVO TN] OLKLOAG 3x2 C* L W579 892 bo; Soden 

© QOEADOVG TN] AOEAOAG 1] TATEPA TN UNTEPA TN YOVOLKA N TEKVA TY 
LYPOVO 33° 

© QOEAMOVG TN ASEAOAG TN} YOVELG TN TATEPA TN UNTEPA N TEKVA TN CLYPOVG 
T] OLKLOG 1 1582 

© QOEADOVG TN] AOEAOAG TN] TATEPA TN UNTEPHA TN TEKVEA TN AHYPOVG TN OLKLOO: 
NEB Tisch Treg WH™arg 


Matthew 20:17 


© OMSEKHA ULABNTAG BC EF GK WY ITI 085 28* 33 565 700 Byz hark; Bover HF HG 
Lach RV Soden [UBS] Vogels [WH] 

© OMSEKA ULABHTAG MVTOD 13 28¢ 892¢ 1424 pesh 

© OMSEKO y DL © 1 788 892 sin cur bo arm: NEB Tisch Treg Merk Weiss 


Matthew 20:18 


e OVTOV BAVATMCDEFGKLWYZQ@ II 085 1 13 (28) 33 565 (700 LUTOV OAVATOO) 892 
Byz, Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels UBS [WH] 

e QVTOV E16 GAVATOV y: (NEB) Merk Tisch Weiss 

e QUTOV Beth? 


Matthew 20:21 


© OESLWV GOD CDEFGKLWY @ IT] 085 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg sy; Bover HF HG 
(RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 
e d€CLOV x* B; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 20:23 
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© KOL EF EVMVOLLOV y CDE GWY ZIT 085 13 28 565 700 892 Byz am cav:Ha Bover HF 
Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels WH*t 

e 7] ef EVOVULLOV BL Qapud NA27 1 33 1424 abce f ff2 hn (bam gran val) sa mae: Merk 
Soden Weiss WH™arg 


Matthew 20:30 


e VLOG AaW16BGKWwyYZzI A II 28 pm; Bover HF HG Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 


© DIE AQUOS P45 x CD ELN @os8s5 0281 1 33 565 579 1241 1424 pmce hn mae bo; Lach 


Soden Tisch WH™arg 


Matthew 20:31 


e VLOG AOM16 BE GKWYZ@ IT 1 28 13 565 Byz: Bover HF HG Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© VIE AMVLO y(* DLOV) C D LN 085 0281 33 579 892 1241 1424: Lach Soden Tisch 
WHmarg 


Matthew 21:1 


© €LO TO OPO B (CaPudNA27 KOLL ELO...) 33 ab ce ff! f2hngrt'; Bover HG Lach (NEB) 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
° IPOO TO OPOG x DEGKLWY @ IT 1 13 565 700 892 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


“Matthew 21:2** 


e EVOEWO BCDEFGKWY @II1 1328565; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
e €0800 »L; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH 


e omit 482 (cur) bo 


Matthew 21:6 


° KXOWo OvVETAEEV BC D 33 700; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Weiss WH 
© KXOMO TPOGETAEEV y EF GKLWYZ@ IT 1 13 28 565 892 Byz, HF HG Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 21:12 


© LEPOV y BL © 0281vid 13 33 700 892 945 1010 1424 b sa bo; Merk Lach NEB RV™arg 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e 1EPOV TOD BEOVC DEF GKWYII1 28 565 Byz, Bover HF HG RV*xt Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 21:18 


° TPL y*8D O; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
© TPWLAG y2C EF GKLWYII 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Lach Merk (RV) 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 21:19 


e LNKETL» CDEFGKWY@ IT 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz, Bover HF HG (RV) Soden 
Treg UBS Vogels 
e OV UN KeTL BLO; Lach (NEB) Merk Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 21:25 


e EV EQUVTOLO BL Z33 157 892; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH*t 
© TOP EAVTOLO x CDEFGKWY @ JT 01021 13 28 565 700 Byz Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels WH™arg 


Matthew 21:28 


© KOL TPOGEABOV »2B CDF GKWY © II 0102 0293 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz vg pesh hark; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™a'rg 
° TPOGEABWV xt” L Z e ff! (sin) (cur) sa bo; HG Merk (NEB) Tisch WH*t 


Matthew 21:29 (cf. 21:30B, 31) 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


© OV BEAD VOTEPOV SE LETALEANBELO ATNAVEV w2C EF GKLWY (z)IT 1 28565 
892 Byz, Bover HF HG (Lach [d5e]) NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels 

© OVD BEAM VOTEPOV HETALEANBVELG ATNAGEV »*; Tisch 

e EYM KUPLE KO ODK AmNAPEV B; Weiss WH 


© UIAYM KO OVDK ATNNAGEV © (13 VDIAYW KUPLE KOU OVK AANNAVEV) 700: 
Merk Soden 


© OV DEAW VOTEPOV SE LETALEANVELG AMNAVEV ELO TOV OLULTEAMVOL D(*) 


Matthew 21:30A 


© TH ETEPW ELMEV y* DEF GKWY © IT 13565 pm; Gr HFt*t Tisch UBS 
Vogels@pud NA27 


© TH OEVTEPW ELTEV 3x2 B C2 LZ 1 28 33 700 892 1424 pm mae; Bover HF™arg HG 
Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Treg Weiss WH 


Matthew 21:30B (cf. 21:29, 31) 


© EYM KUPLE KOU OVK ANNAGEV » c (DEYW KUPLE VIAYM KOU OVK ATNAGEV) E 
FGKLWYITI1 28565 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 

e OD BEAM VOTEPOV LETALEAN BELG ATNABEV B; Weiss WH 

© OV DEAM VOTEPOV OE HETALEANVELG ATNABEV © 13 700; Merk NEB Soden 


Matthew 21:31 (cf. 21:29, 30B) 


© OTPWTOO x CEFGKLWY @ II 1 28 33 565 892 Byz fq; Bover HF HG RV Tisch 
UBS Vogels 

© 0 EOXATOG (D ALGYXOTOG) © 13 700 ab arm: Merk Soden 

e O voTEpOO B; Lach NEB Treg Weiss WH 


Matthew 21:44 


e inc. v.44: KOL O TEOMV... ALKUNOEL CUTOV x BCEF GKLWYZ® JT 0102 1 13 28 565 
700 892 Byz cur pesh hark sa bo; Bover HF [Lach] NEB™arg Merk Rvixt 
[Soden] Treg UBS Weiss [Vogels] [WH] 
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© omit v. 44D 33 bwif! #21! sin: HG NEBtxt Rymarg Tisch 


Matthew 22:10 


e ETANOON O YAWLOO Bi (Cc ETANOON O HYALOO) DEF GK Wy © IT 085 o161vid 1 13 33 
565 700 Byz: Bover HF Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels 

e EXANOON O VOLOOV x BL 0102 892, HG Merk NEB Soden Tisch Weiss 
WH 


Matthew 22:20 


© KOL AEYEL HVTOLG » BEF GK WY IT 0102 1 28 565 800 Byz hark; HF HG Merk RV 
Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH*t 

° KOI AEYEL WVTOLO O INGOVG Lz © ® o281 13 33 157 892, Bover Lach NEB 
Tisch WH™arg 

© AEYEL AVTOLG O INGOVOD sin cur mae 

© O O€ AEYEL AUTOLO Cc 


Matthew 22:30 


© QYYEAOL BD (O1 OL AYYEAOL 22 700 cur; Bover Lach NEB RV‘'*t Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 

© AYYEAOL GEOD y LL 13 28 33 157 892 1241 1424 HG Merk Tisch Soden 

e QOYYEAOL TOD BEOVD EF GK Y WIT 0102 0161 565 700 Byz;, HF RV™4r9g Vogels 


Matthew 22:32 


e €0TLV O 8€00 BL A133; Bover Lach (NEB) (RV) Treg (UBS WH [o] 
8e00]) Weiss 

° EOTLV OEOO y D w28 1424"; HG Tisch 

e €OTLV O BE00 DEOD EF GKY (© 13 E€0TLV O€ O BE00 BE06) IT 0102 565 700 892 Byz: 
HF HG (Merk eottv 0 8€00 [8e00]) Soden Vogels 


Matthew 22:39 
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e O€vTEpa SE y2DEFGKLWZQ@ IT 0102 0107 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz it vg hark; HF HG 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 
e O€VTEPOH x* B 157; Bover (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 22:43 


© KOAEL AVTOV KUPLOV BY KXAEL AVTOV AVTOV KUPLOV) D (O KAAEL AVTOV 
KUPLOV O&VTOV) 0107v4 0281 33 ab vg, Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg 
UBS Weiss WH"t 

e KOAEL KUPLOV QUTOV x LZ 892; Tisch WH™arg 


e KUPLOV MUTOV KOAELE FG K Y WIT 0102 (0161) 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz e q hark; HF (RV) 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 22:44 


° ELMEV KUPLOO y BDz; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
e ELMEV O KUPLOO EF GKLWY @ IT 0102 0107 0161 0281 1 13apud NA27 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; 


Bover HF HG Merk (RV) [Soden] Vogels 


Matthew 23:4 


« Papen Kou SVGBAGTAKTA BD BAPE KO AOVGBAOTAKTMH) EFGKWY®O 
0102 0107 13 28 33 565 Byz vg hark sa; Bover HF Lach Merk RV‘*t [Treg] [UBS] 
Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

© POPES (y WEYAAG BAPE) L 1 (700 SUGBAGTOAKTC) 892 sin cur pesh bo; HG NEB 
RV™marg Soden Tisch WH*™t 


Matthew 23:21 


© KOATOVKODVTL 3 BHS @ ® Q 1 13 28 1424 pm; HFMarg HG Lach Merk (NEB) 
RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH*t 


e KATOLKNOOVTLCDEFGKLWYZI A II 0102 (33 OLKNOMVTL) 565 579 700 892 1241 pm: 
Bover Gr HFt*t Soden Treg Vogels WH™arg 


Matthew 23:23 
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e TALTA OE EOELBCKLMOWYATI © @® 0102 33 157 565 892 pm adh; Gr Lach Merk 
RV Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss WH 

© TAVTH EOEL » DEF GIT @1 13 28 579 700 1241 1424 pm vg bo; Bover HF HG (NEB) 
Soden Tisch 


Matthew 23:26 


° TOTNHPLOV D © 1 700 ae fr! sin; Bover HG Merk NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 
e TOTHPLOV KAL THO TAPOWLOOG y BCEFGKLWY IT 0102 0281 13 33 565 892 Byz vg 
pesh hark sabo; HF Lach RV [Soden] Treg Vogels [WH] 


Matthew 23:36 


© TAVTO TAVTH » CDLMS © @ 13 28 565 579 1241 1424 pm: HF™arg (NEB) (RV) 
Tisch UBS Vogels WH*t 

° TAVTA TAVTA BEF GKWYI A IT 0102 1 33 700 892 pm d: Bover HFt*t HG Lach 
Merk Treg Soden Weiss WH™a'g 


Matthew 24:16 


e E10 TH OPT] BDA © 094 1 28 700 892 1424 pm; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
Weiss WH"t 

° EMLTA OPN wEFGKLWYZI IT 1333 565 579 pm; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden 
Tisch Vogels WH™arg 


Matthew 24:24 


© WOTE TAAVNOOL BEF GKWY II 0271 13 28 565 700 892 Byz cf ff! h; HF HG Lach 
Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

© MOTE TAAVAGOALL z © 133 157; Bover Treg Soden WHEt 

e MOTE TAAVNONVAL » D; Tisch 


Matthew 24:30 


e EV OVPAVO x BL © 700; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 
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x 
° EV TM ODPAVWEF GK WY IT 1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz, HF HG Merk (RV) Soden 


Vogels 
e TOV EV OVPAVOLO D 


Matthew 24:31A 


© OGATLYYOO x L w xcomm A © 1 700 892* 1424 sin mae bo; Bover HG NEB RV™arg 
Tisch UBS WH*™t 

© OOATLYYOG OMVNO BE GK YIT 13 28 33 565 Byz sa; HF Lach Merk RV‘'*t Soden 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

© OAATLYYOO KO OMVNO D 1241 vg 


Matthew 24:31B 


© EMO TOV KKPWV BO 1 13 33 700 892; Bover HG Soden Treg [UBS] [WH] 
° EWO OKPOV x DEFGKLWY II 28 565 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch 
Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 24:33 


e TOVTO TAVTABEFGLMSVXYA(® Tav TAVTO) IT Q 22565 700 pm e g hark; 
HF™arg Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Weiss WH 

© TAVTO TAVTH » DHKUVWI' LX ® 0281 1 13 28 33 700 892 1241 1424 pm vg: Bover 
HFtxt HG Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Matthew 24:36 


e OVOE O VLOG sf”? BD © ® 13 28 e arm geo'!; Bover HG Lach NEB RV"t Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 

© omit! EF GKLWY II 1 33 565 700 892 Byz g!! am: HF Merk RV™arg Soden Treg 
Vogels 


Matthew 24:38 


© YOULCOVTES x (D YOELCOVTES) 33; Bover (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 
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© EKYOULCOVTEO EF GKLY © IT 067 1 28 565 700 Byz7 HF HG Merk (RV) Treg 
Soden Vogels 

° YOULOKOVTEO B; Lach Weiss 

© EKYALLOTOVNTEO Ww 1424 

e EVYYALLOKOVTEO » 13 892 1241 


Matthew 24:40 


© OVO EGOVTOL »2 DEF GKLWY © IT 067 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz vg; Bover HF HG 
(RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 
© EOOVTAL SVO »* B 892 aurhir!; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 25:1 


e AOUTASAG EXDTOV BDL © 124; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 

© ACUTASAG HVTOV x CE GK WY IT 057 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz, HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 

© AMUTASAG 0249 


Matthew 25:3 


© AOUTASAG HLTOV BCEGKDWwy (z1 Gr HF™@rg (RV) Acumtadaco EXvTOV) 
TT 0249 13 28 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] Treg UBS 
[Vogels] [WH] 

© AOUTASAG » L © 700; HG NEB Tisch Weiss 


Matthew 25:4 


© AOUTASWV EXVTOV » B 0249; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


e AKAUTOASOV OVTOV D E(* ht.) FGKLWY (© GUTOV) IT 0249" 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz: 
HF HG Merk(RV) Soden Treg Vogels 
© AOUMOSOV Cc Zvid 1424: 


Matthew 25:6 
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© ATAVTNOLV AVTOVA (C GVVAVTNOLV HVT) DEF GKLWY (© VIAVTNGOV 
QOVTOV) IT 0249 1 13 565 892 By: HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV (Soden UBS 
[avtov]) Treg Vogels 

© AONAVTINOL x B(Z VAAVTHOLV) & 700; Bover Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 25:16 


e KQL EKEPSNGEV wt? A*BCDL © & 1 33 69 157 826 892 1010 1424 vg pesh harkmag sa: Bover 
Lach Merk NEB Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© KQL EMOLNOEV 3x" AC EF GK WY IT 13 28 565 700 Byz q hark; HF HG RV Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 25:17A 


e WODVTWO x" C*L © aurbamcav. HG NEB Soden Tisch UBS WHitxt 
© MOKVTWO KO x? (Ahr 1 WOAVTWO O€ KO) BC3D EF GKWYII1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz 
ful sanger; Bover HF [Lach] Merk (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH™a'g 


Matthew 25:17B 


© EKEPOTIOEV x BC* L 33 892 1010 1424 vg pesh sa bo; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© EKEPOTOEV KAL MVTOG AC3(D KAL HVTOG EKEPONOEV) EF GK WY © IT 1 1328 
565 700 Byz h hark; HF HG Merk Soden Vogels 


Matthew 25:22 


© TPOGEAPMV OF x2ACDEFGKLWYQ@IT (1 TAPEAOPOV dé) 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz vg 
hark mae bo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 
© TPOGEAPOV 3x" B 1573 sa; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 25:39 


° KOVEVODVTHB D © 0281 124: Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 
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© OOVEVY x AEF GKLWY II 067 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 25:41 


© OL KATNPOAUWEVOLADEF GKWY @ IT 067vid 1 13 (28) 565 700 892 Byz Bover HF HG 
Lach Merk [Soden] Treg [UBS] [Vogels] 
© KOTNPOALEVOL x BL 0128 0281 33 1355; (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 26:20 


© OMOSEKO P37-vid P45-vid BD EF GKYI 1 13 28 565 579 700 pm: Bover HF RV™arg Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss 
© OMSEKHA ULABNHTOV x AL WA @ TI (0281 bam cav ful val pesh OMOEKA LAONTOV 


QUTOV) 33 892 1241 1424 pm am; HG Lach [Merk] NEB RV‘*t Soden Tisch 
[WH] 


Matthew 26:22 


© €10 EKAOTOO » BCL Z 0281 33 892; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 

© £10 EKAOTOO MUTOV P45-vid D M © 13 157 sin pesh harkmar: Bover HG (Merk 
Soden é€1o Exaotoo [avtwv]) 


e EKAHOTOO MLTOV AEFGKWYATI 2 074 1 28 565 700 1241 Byz harkot; HF 
e omit P&4-vid 1424; 


Matthew 26:39 


© TMPOEAPOV P37 B MIT Le W Q 22 892 14246 vg sin pesh sa bo: Bover HF&Xt HG Lach 
Merk NEB RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH*™t 

© TPOGEABOV P53 y AC DL © 067 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz hark: HF%Xt Soden Tisch 
Treg WH™arg 


Matthew 26:45 


° TO AOLTOV P37 y ADEF GKY @ IT 1 13 28 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) 
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PI 
Soden Tisch [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 
e AOIMOV BCL wege2 1241: Merk (NEB) Weiss WH 


Matthew 26:53A 


° TAELM »* BD; Bover Lach Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© TAELOVO x2 ACEF GKLW (Q@) 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Merk NEB (RV) 
Soden Vogels 

© TMAELOV 1424 


Matthew 26:53B 


© OMSEKOH » BDL © 7005? a7; Bover HG Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
© 1) OWOEKOACEFGKWYII1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz; HF [Lach] Merk NEB (RV) 
[Soden] Vogels 


Matthew 26:58 


© OO LAKPOVEV ABDGKNWYI' © 13565 579 700 1241 1424 pm; Bover HG HF 
Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss [WH] 
© LOKPOVEV » CEFLA 1 28 33 892 pm; Soden Tisch 


Matthew 26:61 


© OLKOSOLNOAL B © 1 69 700* 788 983; HG Merk NEB Treg UBS Weiss WH 
© QVTOV OLKOSOLNOOL » C33 892; Bover Soden Tisch Vogels 
© OLKOOOUNOOL MVTOV ADEF GKWYII 28 565 700° Byz vg; HF (RV) Treg 


Matthew 26:65 


© BAQKOONULOV x BDLZ 700 ac ff! g! hl am ful sabo; Bover HG NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© BPAQKOONULAV KUTODACEF GK WY (©) IT 0281 1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz b f f2 q pesh hark 
(mae); HF [Lach] [Merk] Soden Vogels 


Matthew 26:71 
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© ECEABOVTH SE x BL Z33 892 (an); Merk NEB Treg Vogels UBS Weiss WH 

© ECEABOVTH SE AVTOV AC (D vg ECEADOVTOS SE LUTOD) EF GK WY © IT 0281 113 
565 700 Byz br; Bover HF HG (Lach Soden efeA8ovta de [avtov]) RV 
Tisch 


Matthew 27:2 


© INAGTO x (B etAMTa@) LY 0281 33 sin pesh sa bo; Merk NEB RV (Tisch WH 
TevAatw) Treg UBS Weiss 

e Hlovtto MNAat@macerakwy (© IletAato) IT 0250 1 13 565 700 892 Byz ol vg; 
Bover HF HG Lach [Soden] Vogels@pud N27 


Matthew 27:3 


° EOTPEWEV »* BL 0231v4 544; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Treg Weiss WH 
© OMEOTPEWEV x1 ACW © 0281 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz, Bover HF HG Lach Merk 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 27:24 


© OLUATOS TOLVTOV BD O avi? '; Bover HG NEB RV™2@'g Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH**t 

© QLUATOG TOD SLKALOVD TOVTOD xy (AA ® aurfh OLLOATOG TODTOD TOD 
OLKQLOD) EF GKLWYIT1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz, HF (Lach oupatoo tovtov [tov 
dika1ov]) Merk RV'*t Soden (Treg coiuatoo [tov dikaov] TovTtOv) 
Vogels WH™arg 

© QLUATOGS TOD SLKOLOD 1010: 


Matthew 27:29A 


© EVETOLEQV » B (dD) LT 33 892; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
© EVETOLCOV (A) EF GK WY © IT 02501 13 565 700 Byz vg; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) 
Soden Treg Vogels 
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Matthew 27:29B 


« Baotrev Boy A OTT @ 0250 0281 1; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg 
UBS Weiss WH*"t 

© O BOAOLAEVO x AEF GK L W 13 33 565 700 892 Byz;7 HF (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
WHmarg 


Matthew 27:35 


© BOAAOVTES BEF GKLW 13 700 892* Byz, HF*Xt HG Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH#t 
© BOAOVTES » AD © IT 0281 1 565 892¢ bo; Bover HF™@arg Lach Tisch WH™arg 


Matthew 27:40 


© KOL KATOABNOL »* AD abchr' (sin) pesh; Bover (NEB) Lach Tisch Weiss 
[UBS] 

© KOTABNOL x2 BEF GKLWY © IT 0250 1 131 13 33 565 700 892 Byz vg hark; HF HG Merk 
(RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


Matthew 27:42 


° MLOTEVOOLEV BDEGKSUVYITI1 700 892 pm sangall; HF HG Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Vogels Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© TLOTEVOMLEV » FLWI A © Q 33 69 124 157 346 565 579 1424 pm ful; Bover Soden 
Tisch 

e TMLOTEVOUEV A 1241 am cav; Lach 


Matthew 27:51 


© OT AVWOEV EWS KATH ELG 5VO B C* 33 sa™ss bo; Bover Merk (NEB) Soden 
Treg UBS Weiss (WH [az] avw0ev ewo Katw E10 5v0) 
© AVWUVEV EWS KATO ELG 5VOL sass: Tisch 


e £10 OVO ATO AVMVEV EMO KATH ACZEFGKW(Y HGetc. Om) IT 1 13 28 565 700 89s 
Byz pesh hark mae; HF HG Lach (RV) Vogels 
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© AN AVW EWS KATO 1424 
© £10 O00 AVMBEV EWS KATO » O: 
© EVO SLO LENT ATO VMBEV EWC KAT D OL vg 


Matthew 27:54 


° VEVOWEVEO » AC LW © 1 13565 700 892 By; HF RV Soden UBS Vogels 
e YIVOLEVGB (D) $33 157; Bover HG Merk NEB Lach Tisch Treg Weiss 
WH 


Matthew 27:56 


© 1WONO (9) D* L W © 157 vg sin hark™2"9 mae bo; Bover NEB Tisch UBS WHit 

e IMON ABC 1 13.33 565 700 892 By; HF HG Lach Merk RV Soden Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

e IMONTOO De 


Matthew 27:57 


° EULAONTEDON » cD O X1 33 700 892; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH*™t 
e ELAONTEVOEV ABEF GKLWYIT 13 28 565 Byz, Bover (HF RV euadntevoe) 
HG Merk Soden Vogels Weiss WH™arg 


Matthew 27:59 


e €V OLVOOVLB DQ sangall sanger bo; Bover (NEB) Treg [UBS] Weiss [WH] 
© OLVOOVL y ACEFGKLWYII 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz g! am cav mae: HF HG Lach Merk 
(RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 27:65 


© €0N BEFGHKLMeIl © 13 33 157 700 1241 pm vg sin pesh sa mae; Bover Gr HF™arg HG 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH*™t 

© £01 SE, ACDDWYA IT 1 28565 579 892 1424 pm hark: HFXt Soden Vogels 
WHmarg 
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Matthew 28:14 
e TELOOLEV MUTOV ACDEFGKLWY II 0148 0284 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz vg; HF Lach 


Merk [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 
e TELOOUEV » BO 33 e: Bover HG NEB RV Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 28:15 


e OT}HEPOV NUEPAO BDL © 569 vg; Bover Lach NEB Treg [UBS] Weiss 
[WH] 


© ONMEPOV x AEF GKWY I o14evid 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz e ff2; HF HG Merk RV 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


Romans 


Romans 1:1 


e XPLOTOD Inoov P10 B 81 amamcav ful leg reg sangall: Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH™arg 


® Inoov XPLOTOVD p26 nt A Dabs! GK LP Y 6 33 104 223 256 436 630 876 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 
1739 1799 1881 1962 2127 2412 2464 Byz b d bam dem karl sanger tol val pesh hark sa bo geo; Bover 


Lach HF RV Soden Vogels WH*t 


Romans 2:2 


© OLOGLEV OEABDGKLP Peat 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byz; HF Lach 
Merk NEB RV‘xt Soden Treg Vogels UBS Weiss WH*™t 

© OLOMUEV YOLP » c ‘P+ 33 69 436 d vg arm; Bover RV™arg Tisch WH™arg 

© OLOLEV 1906 


Romans 2:8 


© OMELBOVOL x* B D* G 1739 1881 abdmvg; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


UBS Weiss WH 
© OMELBOVOL LEV 3x2 A D2 KL PY 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 2464 Byz hark; HF Merk 
Soden Vogels 


Romans 2:16 


© SA XPLOTOD INGOD ("vi omit 6a) B NEB Tisch UBS Weiss WH**t 
© OLA INGOD XPLOTOD 9! A D (Dapud UBS4 4 g52apud UBS4 a b dm OLA INGOV XPLOTOV TOV 
KUPlLOVO TNUOV) KL W 33 81apud NA27,Soden 194 630 1175 1505 1506apud NA27 4739 2462 Byz (abd 


m vg) pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels WH™arg 


Romans 3:2 


© TPMTOV HEV YAP OTL x A D2 K L 33 104 630 1175 1505 2464¢ Byz hark sas HF Merk 
Soden Tisch (UBS VogelsaPud Bover WH [yap]) 

e TPWTOV LEV OTLB D*G W 81 256 263 365 436 1319 1506 2127 2464" abd vg pesh arm: BOVer 
Lach NEB RV Treg Weiss 

© TPWTOL YON 6 424¢ 1739 1908mar9 

© TPWTOV YOLP OTL 1881 


Romans 3:4 


e KOL VIKNOELO x ADK 81 2464; HF™Arg (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 
© KOL VIKNONO B GL Y 223 365 876 1022 1175 1505 1739 1799 1881 2412: Bover HF tt 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


Romans 3:7 


© EL OE TN] CLAEOELO gy A 81 256 263 365 1319* 1506 1799 1852 2127 bo: Merk NEB RV*t 
Tisch UBS WH**t 


° EL YAP TN OAEDELA BD GKLP VP 633 81 104 436 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 1962 2464 Byz a 
bd mpesh hark sa; Bover HF Lach RV™arg Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 
WHmarg 


Romans 3:12A 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e O TOLWV » B81 326; Bover Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH™arg 
© TOLMV ABGKLP © 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz; HF Lach (RV) 


Soden Treg Vogels WH*t 


Romans 3:12B 


e OVK EOTLV EWO EVOO yx AD GKLP W 33 81 104 256 263 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 
1881 1962 2127 2464 Byz abd mvg hark sa bo arm geo: Bover HF Lach NEB RV 


Soden Tisch Treg Vogels [UBS] WH*"t 
e €WO €VOO B 6 424¢ 1739: Merk Weiss WH™arg 


Romans 3:22 


e £10 TAVTHO P40 y* ABC P Y 6 81 104 263 424¢ 630 1506 1739 1881 1908* 2464 pal sa bo arm; 
Lach Merk NEB RV‘*t Tisch Treg UBS WH 

e £10 NAVTAO KAL ETL MAVTMO 3x2 D F GK L 33 223 256 365 1022 1175 1319 1505 1799 1962 
2127 2412 Byz ab dav ful pesh hark geo; Bover HF RV™a@'g (Soden e1o navtao 
[xou emi TavVtAG]) Vogels Weiss 

e ETL TOAVTMO am bam leg reg sangall sanger val 


Romans 3:25 


e Ola TO TLOTEWO P40-vid B C3 D2 KL P YP 33 81 223 263 630 876 1022 1175 2412 2464 Byz; 
Bover HF RV Soden (UBS [tno]) Vogels Weiss WH™arg 
® OLa TLOTEWO sy C* D* FG 0219vid 6 104apud UBS4,Tisch,Soden 256 365 424¢ 1319 1505 1506 1739 1881 


1962; Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg WH*t 


e omitA 2127 


Romans 4:8 


e QVIP OV OD xB D* G 424¢ 1506 1739; Bover Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS 
WHixt 
© OVP W OV x2AC D2FKLP VP 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz, HF Lach 


(RV) Soden Vogels Weiss WH™arg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Romans 4:9 


© EAOVLGON » B D* 630 1739 1881 1908; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


© OTL EAOYLGON Ac DF GKL Y 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1507 2464 Byz; HF [Lach] 
Merk RV Soden Vogels 


Romans 4:11A 


© KOL AVTOLG x2C DF GKLP 104 256 365 436 1175 1241 1319 1962 2127 Byz df mam ful harl pesh 
hark; Bover HF Lach Merk [Soden] [Vogels] [UBS] 

© OVTOLO x AB 'Y 6 81 424¢ 630 1506 1739 1799 1881 2464 dem tol bo; NEB RV Tisch Treg 
Weiss WH 


Romans 4:11B 


© THV OLKOLOODVNV BC’ D2 FGKLP P 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz, Bover HF 
Lach Merk NEB (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels [WH] 

© OLKOLOGDVTV 3y C2 D* 6 256 330 365 424¢ 436 1506 1739 arm; TISCh 

© E10 OLKQLOODVNV A 424" 1881; 


Romans 4:19 


° non VEVEKPMUEVOV x» ACDKL W 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1506 2464 Byz m hark** bo arm 
geo: Bover HF [Lach] Merk RV‘'*t Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels [WH] 

e VEVEKPWLEVOV BF G 630 1739 1881 1908 ab df am dem harl pesh sa geo! eth; NEB RV™arg 
Tisch Weiss 


Romans 7:17 


e 7 OLKOVOQ ACDFGKLP P 33 81 104 1175 1505 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byz abdf; Bover 
Lach Merk RV Treg UBS Vogels 
° 1) EVOLKOVOG® x B; HF (NEB) (Soden [ev]otxovoa) Tisch Weiss WH 


Romans 7:25 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


© XOPLO SE TM BEOD x! VY 33 81 88 104 256 365 436 1319 1506 1852 2127 bo arm geo!; RVMarg 
UBS Vogels (WH"™ [5¢]) 

e XAPLO TW GEO B sa?; Bover Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg Weiss 

e 1 XAPLO TOD BEOV D51 abdmvg 

e 1 XAPLO KVPLOVF Gt 

e EVXAPLOTM TH GEW xy* AK L P 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 1962 2464 Byz pesh hark 


geo2:; HF RVixt Soden WH™arg 


Romans 8:2 


e NAEevbEpMoEV O€ » BF G 1506* 1739* a b f pesh geo'pesh; Bover NEB Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH 

© TAEVOEPWOEV LE AD KLP 681 104 (non apud Soden) 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 
1739¢ 1881 1962 2127 2464vid Byz dm vg hark sa arm geo? slav; HF Lach Merk RV Soden 
Treg Vogels 

© NAEvPEPWOGEV NUAO Y pal bo eth 


Romans 8:11 


° EVEILDAG XPLOTOV EK VEKPOV BD2FGmsa; Treg UBS 

e EYELDMO EK VEKPOV XPLOTOV INOODV x" A (C 81 EYELPAO EK VEKPOV INDODV 
XPLOTOV) 630 1506 1739 1881 1908; (Merk [Inoovv]) (NEB) Tisch WH 

e EYELDAO XPLOTOV INOODV EK VEKPOV D* (104 ab fvg pesh EVELDAO INOODV 
XPLOTOV EK VEKPOV) 441? dbo; Bover (Lach Vogels [Inoovv]) (RV) 

e EYELDAO TOV XPLOTOV EK VEKPOV 2K L P WY 33 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz, HF Weiss 

e EVELDAO EK VEKPOV XpLOTtOV; Soden(!) 


Romans 8:14 


© VLOL BEOD ELOLV » ACD 5 81 88 326 436 630 1506 1739 1908 ab ful kar: Bover Soden 
UBS WH 

© VLOL ELOLV BEOV BF G mam bam dem leg reg sang val; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch 
Treg Weiss 

e ELOLV DLOL BEOD KL PY 33 104 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz cav harl tol; HF (RV) 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Vogels 


Romans 8:20 


e £¢ EATLOL P46 » B* D* FG Y: Bover Tisch UBS WH 


e €M EATMLOL P27 A B2 C D2 K LP 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 2464; 
HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


Romans 9:27 


e TO VTOAELULO OWONGETAL X* AB 81 1739¢; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© TO KOATOAELULO GMONOETHL P 81 DF GKLP WP 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 
1506 1739* 1881 2464 Byz; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


Romans 10:3 


° TV LOLAV SLKALOODVV P46 x (F SLKALOGDVIO) GK L P Y 33 104 1175 1241 
1505 (1799 THV SLKALOODVNV) 2464 Byz (b) d* f goth; Bover HF Tisch [UBS] 

e TV LOLAV AB DP 81 365 629 630 1506 1759 1881 1908!*t a de vg sa bo arm; Lach 
Merk NEB RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Romans 10:5 


° THV OLKQLOGDVIV THV EK TOV VOLLOD OTL O TOINGAG MVTH P46 D2 F GKLP 
104 365 (876 THV SLKALOODVV AVTOD TV...) 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz hark; 
Bover HF (Lach [avta]) Vogelsapud NA27 (UBS [tov]) Weiss 

e OTL THV SLKALOGDVIV THV EK VOLLOD O TOLNGaG x*; RV Tisch WH 

© OTL THV OLKALOGVVNV THV EK TOD VOLLOD O TOINOMG 81 424° 630 1506 1739; 
Soden 

e OTL THV OLKALOGOVVNV THV EK TLOTEMO O TOLNOAOG A 

© OTL THV OLKALOGVVNV THV EK TOD VOLOD O TOINGAG AVTH (33* 
..TOINOAG TAVTH) 1881 

e OTL THV OLKALOGOVVNV TIO EK TOV VOLOD 0 TOLNGAG D* 

e THV OLKQLOODVNV THV EK VOLLOD OTL O TOINOAG ALTA x? BY 945; Merk 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Treg 
© THV OLKALOGDVNV THV EK VOLLOD OTL O TOINGaG; (NEB) 


Romans 10:20 


° EVPEBNV EV TOLO ELE P46 B D* F G 1506¥'4 a bd f reg; Bover [Lach] [Treg] 
[UBS] Weiss WH™arg 

e EVPEONNV TOLO ELLE BAC D!L PY 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 
2464 Byz am bam cav ful leg sanger val; Merk HF (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch 
Vogels WH*t 


Romans 11:17 


° OVYKOLVM@VOO THO PLEO x* BC WY 623* 1175 1506 1912 2464apud UBS4 h: NEB 
RVtxt (Tisch etc. ovvKotv@voo) UBS Weiss WH 

© OVYKOLVM@VOO THO PLCNO KO x2 A D2 L P 6 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 (876 
KOLV@VOO THO PLCNO KCL) 1241 1319 1506 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464apud NA27 
Byz a vg pesh hark arm geo slav; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™arg Soden 
[Treg] Vogels 

e OVYKOLVMVOO P46 D* F Gdf 


Romans 11:20 


° UN DYNAG odpovet P46 x Avid B 81; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


© LUN VYNAOCOPOVEL C DF GLP P 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 
2464 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 11:21 


© UN] MMO OvdE P46 D F GL YW 33 104 1175 1241 1505 1962 2464 Byz ab dfvgpesh 
hark arm; (Bover etc. unz@o) HF [Soden] UBS [Vogels] Weiss 

° OVOE XABCP 6 81 256 365 424° 436 441 630 1319 1506 1739 1852 1881 1908 
2127 sa bo fay; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg WH 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Romans 11:22 


e EMLMEVIO x B D* Y 81 630 1739¢; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


© ENMLMELVNO P46-vid A C D2 F GL 33 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739* 1881 2464 
Byz; HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 11:23 


e ETLUEVWOLV x* B D* P 81 330* 1739 1881 2464; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 

° ETMLMELVMOLV X2 A C D2 F GL 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 Byz; (HF etc. 
ETLULELVWO1) Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 12:1 


e EVAPEOTOV TH DEW (P45 EDAPEOTOV DEW) %2 BDF GLY 33 104 365 630 1175 
1241 1505 1739 (1881 EVAPEOTOV TM KUPL®) Byz df; Bover HF Lach Merk 
(RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

© TH DEW EVALPEOTOV ¥* A P 81 1506 ab vg; (NEB) Soden Tisch WH*t 


Romans 12:15 


e KAGILELV P46 8 B D* F G6 424 1505 1739 1881 1908 abd f vg hark arm; Bover 
Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS WH*t 

e KQL KAGLELV A D2 L P 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1506 Byz pesh; HF Soden 
Tisch [Vogels] Weiss WH™@'g 


Romans 14:5 


° OO HEV YAP x* A P 0150 104 256 326 365 1319 1506 2127 abd f vg goth; [Lach] 
Merk Soden Tisch [UBS] [Vogels] [WH] 

° OO LEV P46 NCB DF GLY 6 33 81 436 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 1962 Byz 
pesh hark arm geo; Bover HF (NEB) RV Treg Weiss 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Romans 14:19 


© SLMKMUEV C D Y 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 1739 1881 
1962 2127 Byzabdfrgue vg; Bover HF Lached- mai Merk NEB Rvtt 
Soden Treg UBS WH**t 

e SLMKOLEV XA BF GL P 048 0150 0209 6 263 326 629 1799; Lached. min 
RV™arg Tisch Vogels Weiss WH™arg 


Romans 14:21 


© omitl) OKAVOMALCETON TN) AOBEVEL * A C 048 6 81 424¢ 945 1506 1739 1852 r 
pesh bo geo!; NEB RV'*t Tisch UBS Vogels WH 


© add 1) OKAVOMALCETOL TN AGBEVEL P46-vid x2 BD F GLP P 0209 33 104 256 365 
436 630 (876) 1175 (1241) 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 Byz abd f vg hark sa arm geo?; 


Bover HF Lach [Merk] RV™@'s [Soden] Treg Weiss 


Romans 15:15 


© VTO TOD BEOD P46 apud NA27 x2 AC D GLP PW 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 
1506? 1739 1881 2462 Byz; HF Lach Merk Soden UBS Vogels 
e OO TOV BE0v x* B F 635; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Romans 15:17 


° EXW OVV THV B Cv'd D F G 69 81 365 623 1319 1852; Bover Lach Merk RV 
Tisch Treg (UBS WH [tnv]) Weiss 

° EXM OVV XALP YP 33 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1539 1881 Byz; HF NEB 
Soden Vogels 

e TV EXO P46 


Romans 15:23 


e TOAAMV ETOV P46 # A D (F) GL P Y 33 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz: 
Bover HF Lach NEB RV Tisch UBS 


° LKOVOV ETOV BC P 69 81 326 365 1175 1506 1912; Merk Soden Treg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Vogels Weiss WH 


Romans 16:1 


e KQL OLAKOVOV P46 x2 B C* 81 bo 1908; Bover [Soden] [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


e OLOKOVOV X* AC2 DF GLP PY 33 104 365 630 1175 1505 1506 1739 1881 Byz abd 
f vg pesh hark; HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Vogels 


***Romans 16:7*** 


° yeyovaw (P46 yeyOvev) # AB 630 1739 1881; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 
° YEYOVAOLV CL PY 33 81 104 1175 1319 Byz; Bover HF (RV) Soden 


Vogels 
e omitD FG 


Romans 16:17 


° EKKALVETE x* BC 6 69 424¢ 630 1505 1611 1739 1881 2464; Merk (NEB) 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e EKKALVOTE P46 x2 AD F GLP 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1506? Byz; Bover HF 
Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 16:19 


© COMODO Elva P46 BDF GLY 6 365 1319 1505 1611 1852 abdfvg arm; Bover 
Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 

© GOMOVG LEV ELVAL 8 AC P 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byz 
hark; HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels [WH] 


Romans 16:20 


e Inoov we8 vuwv P46 x B 1881; NEB"t Tisch UBS Weiss WH*t 


e INoov XploTtov LEO DUM@V AC LP Y 6 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 
1319 1505 1506 1739 1962 2127 2464 Byz a b d© am dem ful harl tol pesh hark sa bo 


arm geo; Bover HF Lach Merk RV‘*t Soden [Treg] Vogels WH™arg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e omitH yapto... we8 vUwV D*vid F G d* fm; NEB™arg RYymarg 


Galatians 


Galatians 1:3 


© TATPOO NUM@V KO KUPLOD 8 A P P 056 0142 33 61 81 256 365 326 365 876 
1241SupP 1962 2127 2464 ab dem ful leg reg sangall; Merk NEB™arg RYymarg 
Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 


e TMATPOO KOA KDPLOD NUO@V P46 P5'vid BD F GH KL 049 075 0151 6 69 104 223 
330 436 462 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 1908 2344 Byz d fam bam cav gran karl sanger 


val sa; Bover HF Lach NEB*t RV'&t Tisch Treg (WH™@'g zatp00 Ka 
KvPLOD [NLOVv]) 
© TMOATPOG KOL KVPLOD 0150 0278 206 429 1319 1799 1877 


Galatians 1:4 


© UTEP TMV CULAPTL@V P51 x1 BH 049 056 0142 0150 0278 6 33 81 88 326 330 365 
424¢ 436 462 876 1175 1241SuPP 1319 1505 1611 1960 2344 2464: HF Marg Merk 
(NEB) (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

e MEPL TOV ALWLAPTLMV P46 x* ADF GKLP ¥ 075 0151 104 223 1739 1799 1881 
Byz; Bover HF'*t Lach Soden Tisch Treg WH™arg 


Galatians 1:8 


© EVAYYEALCH TAL DULV (D*:3 EVAYYEALT TE VLOG) D2 L 056 6 33 256 263 330 
(876) 1319 (1962 EvayyeALCN TOLL NULV) 2127 2464 pm f; Bover HF'*t Lach 
Merk Treg (UBS [vu1v]) Vogels 

© EVOYYEALONTAL DULV 82 A 81 (104 EDAYYEALOETAL NULV) 326 (1241sUPP 
EVOYYEALONTAL NUL) d; RVEXt (WH [vutv]) 

e EVAYYEALONTOU x* bg; RV™Ar9 Tisch 

e EvayyeAtCntou F G Y (0150 1912 evayyeAtCetan) a 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


© DULV EvayyeALCN Ta P51vid BH 630 1175 1739(*vid NULV EvayyeEALCN TAL) 2200 
slavi Soden Weiss 

© EVAYYEALCETOL DULV K P 049 075 0142 0151 (0278 DULLV EDAYYEALCETAL) 223 
365 436 462 614 1022 1505 (1799) 1881 2344 2412 pm arm geo; HF tt 

© DUO evayyeArCetou (!) NEB 


Galatians 1:15 


© EVSOKNOCEV O BENS 8 (A 075 al WUOOKNOEV O BEOO) D KL P P 049 056 075 
0142 0151 0278 33 81 104 256 263 330 365 436 462 630 1175 1241sUPP 1319 1739 
1881 1962 2127 2344 2464 Byz d hark** sa bo arm geo; HF [Lach] NEB RV 
Soden [UBS] Vogels [WH] 

° EVSOKNOCEV P46 BF G 0150 629 1505 1611 ab f vg pesh; Bover Merk Tisch 
Weiss 


Galatians 2:6 


e 0 OE0o P46 x A P Y 0278 33 81 88 104 330 365 442 614 1175 1241SuUPP 1319 1912 
2127; Bover Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch [UBS] [WH] 

e 08€00 BC DF GK L 049 (056 0142) 075 0150 0151 436 462 630 1739 1881 2344 Byz:; 
HF Lach (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss 


Galatians 3:21 


e EK VOLOD QV NV AC 81 1241sUPp 2464; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
Weiss 

° EK VOLLOD TV GV x VC 0278 33 104 365 436 630 1175 1739 1912; Bover Soden 
Tisch Vogels (WH ex vouov nv [av]) 

e EV VOLO av NV B; WHEXt 

e EV VOLLO NV OV P46 

e €K VOLLOD TV D* 1881 

e EK VOLODF Gd 

e OV EK VOLLOD NV D2 K L P 049 056 075 0142 0151 0176vid Byz; HF (RV) 

e €K VOLLOD av P* 0150 (330 EK VOLLOD WV) 1799 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Galatians 4:19 


° TEKVO X* B D* F Gd 062 323 1739; Merk Tisch UBS Weiss WH™arg 
e TEKVLO N2 AC D1 Y 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 365 436 630 
1881 2344 2464 Byz vg: Bover HF (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels WH*t 


Galatians 4:25 


« Se Ayoip L1voi A B D 0278 69 256 323 330 365 436 442 1175 1319 1962 2127 2464 
harkmarg: RVixt UBS Weiss WH 

© Yap Livi x C F G (33*apud TiSChy 4244supp 1739 a b fr am ful tol eth geo'; Bover 
HF RV™arg Tisch Vogels 

« yap Ayop Live KL P Y 049 056 062 075 0142 0150 0151 6 33(c apud Tisch) gy 
104 1881 Byz pesh harktxt arm geo? slav; RV™arg Soden 

e O€ Viva P46 sa; Merk NEB RV™arg? 

e yap Ayap d 

e LUV (61* 2344 omit TO) goth 


Galatians 5:7 


° TT CANOELa P46 R2 C D F GK LP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 
(33apud NA27) 81 104 365 436 630 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1505 1739 1881 2344 Byz; 


Bover HF LachPt Merk (RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels 
© 8” AB (33apud Bover,Tisch; 33*apud Merk): LachPt (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Galatians 5:20A 


© EPLO XA B D* 056 0142 61 223 326 614 630 876 1505 1611 1739 1881 1950 2005 
2412 pesh; HF™arg Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH*t 

© EPELO C D1 FGKLP Y 049 075 0122 0150 0151 0278 81 104 330 365 436 1175 
1241SUPP 1319 2344 2464 Byz ab df vg hark sa bo; Bover HFt*t Soden 
WHmarg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Galatians 5:20B 


« CNAOo B D* P 33 1739 1881 pesh goth; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH**t 

e CNAOL x CD! (F G CnAovo) KL ¥ 049 056 075 0122 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 
330 365 436 630 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1505 2344 2464 Byz vg hark sa bo; Bover HF 
(RV) Soden WH™arg 

© omit CNAOL...ALPEGELO 1799* 1960 


Galatians 5:21A 


e dOOVOL P46 % B 33 81 323 442 876 945 2005 (f*apud Tisch) dem sa; Merk NEB RV 
Tisch UBS WH 


e O8OVOL OOVOLAC DF GKLP P 049 (056 0142 dovolt d8OvO1) 075 0122 0150 
0151 0278 104 330 365 436 630 1175 1241SUPP (1319) 1505 1739 1881 2344 2464 Byz 
ab df am ful tol hark bo Bover HF [Lach] [Soden] [Treg] [Vogels] 
Weiss 


Galatians 5:21B 


e KQOWO P46 x* B F G6 1739 1881 ab df amdem ful sa goth; (NEB) RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH*™t 

° KAOWO KOL #1 AC DKLP ¥ 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 
(365) 436 630 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1505 2344 2464 Byz gt tol hark bo; Bover HF 


[Lach] Merk [Soden] Vogels WH™ag 


Galatians 6:10 


° EXOLEV P46 A B2C DF GKL P P 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 330 365 436 
630 1175 1241suPP 1319 1505 1739SUPP 1881 2344 2464 Byz; Bover HF Lach 
NEB RV Treg Soden UBS Weiss 


° EXMUEV X B* 6 33 69 104 326 614 2412; Merk Tisch Vogels WH 


Galatians 6:17 
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e TOD INoov P46 A B C* 33 629 1241SuPP f t am cav dem ful reg; Lach Merk NEB 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e TOD KUPLOD INOOD C3 D2 K L 0150 0151 104 330 630 436 1505 (1739 TOD 
KUPLOD LOD InGov) 1881 2344 Byz hark; Bover HF Soden (Vogels tov 
[kvp1iov] Inoov) 

e TOD KUPLOD INoOvD XPLOTOD & D1 056 0142 

e TOD KUPLOD NU@V INoov XPLoTtOv D* F G 

e TOV XPLOTOD P VY 0758UPP 0278 81 365 442 463 1175 1319 1908 2464 bo arm 

e TOD XPLOTOD INOOD 1799* 

e TOV KUPLOD 049 


Ephesians 


Ephesians 1:1A 


e XPLOTOD INoOOD P46 B D P 0278 33 330 1505 b am sanger hark; Bover Lach 
NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e Inoov XPLOTOD x AFGKLY 81 104 365 436 630 1175 1241 1739 1881 2344 
2464 Byz af cav dem ful harl leg reg tol am; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


Ephesians 1:1B 


e €V Edeow x2 A BSD F GKLP ‘P(*) 075 0150 33 81 104 256 365 330 436 630 1175 
1241 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2344 2464 Byz abdfrvg pesh hark sa bo arm geo 


eth slav; Bover Lach [Merk] NEBtt Rvtxt [Soden] [Tisch] Treg 
[UBS] [Vogels] [WH] 
e P46 x* Bt 6 424¢ 1739; NEBMarg RYMarg Weiss 


Ephesians 1:14 


e O €OTLV P46 A BF GL (P) 075 6 81 104 256 365 1175 1319 1505 1611 1739 1881 
1962 2127 bd pesh; Bover Lach NEB RV Soden UBS WH#*t 
© 00 ECOTLV & D K Y 0150 33 223 330 436 630 876 1241 1799 2412 2344 2464 Byz af 
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vg; HF Merk Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH™arg 


Ephesians 3:9 


e OWTLOAL TAVTAOS P46 X2BCDFGKLP ¥ 075 33 81 104 223 256 330 365 436 
630 876 1175 1241SUPP 1319 1505 1982 2127 2412 2344 2464 Byz abd f vg pesh hark 


sa bo arm geo eth; Bover HF [Lach] Merk RV'*t Soden Treg [UBS] 
Vogels Weiss WH™arg 
© OWTLOOL X A 0150 6 424¢ 1739 1881; NEB RV™arg Tisch WH*t 


Ephesians 3:18 


° LNKOO KO LYOO KO BABO0G P46 BC DF GI P 0278 33 81 (326 DWOO KL 
BaBOG KOL UNKOO) 330 365 462 1175 2344 df am ful tol arm; Bover Lach 
Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Weiss WH*t 

e Ba80G KOL DYOO XA KLP P 104 436 630 1241 (1505 BAB0G KO UNKOO KON 
VYWOO) 1739 1881 Byz hark; HF Soden Tisch Vogels WH™arg 


Ephesians 4:8 


e ECOMKEV P46 x* A C2 D* F G 33 12415UPP 1962 2464 abdfmvg arm; Lach Merk 
NEB Tisch Weiss UBS 

° KOL EOMKEV #2 B C*.3 D2 KL Y 075 0150 6 81 104 256 330 365 436 630 1175 1319 
1739 1881 2127 2464 Byz pesh hark goth; Bover (HF RV etc. «ou cdm@«e) 
Soden Treg Vogels [WH] 


© omit KL ESMKEV SOUATA TOLD AVOPWTOLO 2344 


Ephesians 4:9 


e KateBn ELO P46 x* A C* DF G I'd 082 6 33 81 424¢ 442 1241SuPP 1739 1881 abd m* 
am* karl sangall; Gr Lach Merk NEB RV‘*t Tisch Treg UBS WH*t 


e KaTEBN TPWTWV ELO R2 B C3 K LP Y 075 0150 104 256 330 365 436 630 1175 
1319 1962 2127 2344 2464 Byz f m° bam cav dem ful leg reg sanger tol val pesh hark 


arm geo slav; Bover HF RV™arg [Soden] [Vogels] Weiss WH™arg 
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Ephesians 4:26 


° ETL TH TAPOPYLOLW x2 DF GKLP 'P 81 104 330 365 436 630 1175 (1022 EV TO 
TOAPOPYLOMG) 1241suPP 1505 1739¢ 1771 2344 2464 Byz; Bover HF Merk 
Soden [UBS] Vogels 

e ETL TAPOPYLOLLW P49 x* A B 1739*; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Ephesians 5:19A 


° EV WOALOLO P46 B P 0278 6 33 424¢ 442 462 1739 2344 ab d am dem ful tol; 
Bover [Lach] Merk NEB [Soden] [UBS] Weiss WH™arg 

© WOALOLG RAD FGKL'Y 81 104 330 365 630 1175 1241SUPP 1881 2464 Byz f; HF 
EV Tisch Treg Vogels WH*t 


Ephesians 5:19B 


° TH KApPdte P46 x* B 1739 1881; RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 

° EV TH KAPSLO K LY 0278 33 81 104 436 630 1175 1241SUPP 1505 2344 2464 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach Merk (Soden Treg [ev] tn kapoia) Vogels 

e EV TALO KOPSLALO 82 A D F G P 330 365 a bd f vg pesh hark™a"9 sa bo; NEB 


Ephesians 5:22 


° WO TM KUPLOD P46 B; NEB RV Tisch UBS WH*™t 

e VIOTACOECIWOKV WO TM KVPLOD & AIP (‘Y MO THO KDPLOD 
VIOTAGOEOOMOQV) 0278 6 33 81 104 256 (330) 365 424¢ 436 1175 1241sUPP 1319 
1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 ab mvg arm; Bover Lach Merk Soden Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

e UMOTACOEOVE WO TH KUPLOD (D F Gd WO TW KUPLOD VTOTAGOESOE) K L 
075 0150 223 424* 630 1022 1799 1852 1912 (1960 DIOTADOEVE WO TH KUPLOD) 
2344 2412 Byz hark; HF 


Ephesians 5:28 


© OOELAOVOLV KO O1 AVSPEO P46 B 33 1175 1505 hark (A D F G P 048vid 0285 629 
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KQL Ol AVSPEG OdELAOvOLV); Bover Merk (NEB) (RV etc. odetA0v01 
Ka Ol avdpEeo) (Soden UBS Vogels WH [ka1]) Treg Weiss 


© OMELAOVOLV OL AVSPEO & K LY 81 104 330 365 436 630 1739 1881 2344 Byz 
pesh; HF Lach Tisch 


Ephesians 5:31 


© KOL TPOOKOAANONOETAL TPOG THV YOVALKH HUTOD 2 B D2 K L ‘P 0278 104 
330 365 436 630 1175 1505 1739™@r9g 1881 2464 Byz HF Merk NEB RV Soden 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© KOL TPOOKOAANONOETAL TH YOVALKL HVTOD P46 x1 A P 0285 33 81 462 
1241supp 2344: Bover Lach Treg WH™arg 

© KOL KOAANONOETAL TN YOVOLKL HUTOD D* F G (ab df vg); 


e KQL TPOOKOAANONOETOL TH Yovatkt x*; Tisch 
e omit 6 1739* 


Ephesians 6:21 


© ELONTE KO DULELO B K LP 0278 104 330 365 436 1175 1505 1739 1881 (2344) Byz 
am* tol arm; Bover HF Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

e KOL DUEL ELONTE X A DF GIP 81 326 630 1241SUPP 2464 2495 ab df ame dem ful; 
Lach Soden Tisch Treg WH™arg 

e ELdNTE P46 33 


1 John 


1 John 2:18 


° OTL AVTLYPLOTOO x* BC PY 5 436 623 1739 geo; Bover Lach (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© OTL O AVTLYPLOTOG X2 K 33 81 323 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 1611 1852 
2138 2298 2344 Byz; HF Merk (Soden oti [o]) Vogels 

© O AVTLYPLOTOG AL 1881 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 
1 John 2:19 


e £5 NUMV NOM BCP 206 429 614 630 1505 1611; Bover Merk (NEB) UBS 
Weiss WH 


© NOV €F NUMV X AKL P 33 81 323 1241 1739 Byz; HF Lach (RV) Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels 


1 John 2:20 


e KQL OLOATE TAVTES x PY; Merk NEBt*t Rvmarg Tisch UBS Weiss 

e KOL OLOATE TAVTA AC KL (049 KO DOATE TAVTOL!) 33 81 323 614 630 1241 
1505 1739 Byz; Bover HF Lach NEB™arg Rvtxt Soden Treg Vogels 
WHmarg 

e OLOATE TAVTES B sa; WHEXt 


1 John 3:13 


© KOL UN x Cvid PY 322 323 945 1241 1243 1739 1881 2298 r z dubl; Soden Tisch 
[UBS] 

© UN ABKL 33d 81 436 614 630 1175 1505 1611 1852 2138 2344 Byz am ful hark; 
Bover Lach HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


1 John 3:19A 


° KQL EV TOUT & KL P PY 81 322 323 945 1175 1241 1243 1739 1881 2298 Byz rw 

pesh sa; Bover HF Soden Tisch (Treg UBS Vogels [kat] ev tovta) 
° EV TOVTO A B 436 623 1736 2344 2464; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Weiss WH 
e KL EK TOVTOD 614 630 1505 1611 1852 2138 (hark EK TOVTOV) 


1 John 3:19B 


° TELOOLEV THV KOPSLav A* B h (r) sabo; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 


° TELOOLEV TAG KAPOLAG & ACC KL P 81 614 1505 Byz t bam val; Bover HF 
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Lach Soden Tisch Treg 
° TELOMUEV THV KAPSLAV VY 322 323 945 1241 1739 
© TELOWUEV TAG KAPSLAG 69 623 630 1243 2464 am leg 


1 John 3:23 


e MLOTEVOMUEV B K L Byz; HF Merk (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 
© TLOTEVMLEV ¥ ACP (0245 MLOTEDOLEV) 33 81 206 323 614 623 630 945 1241 
1505 1611 1739; Bover Lach (NEB) Soden Tisch Treg WH™arg 


1 John 4:12 


© EV TILLY TETEAELMLEVN EOTLV P74-vid A 048vid (33) 69 81 323 614 630 945 1505 
1739 tvg; Bover Lach Merk Soden UBS 

e TETEAELMUEVY EV NLLV EoTLV x B; (NEB) Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH 

e TETEAELMUEVN EOTLV EV NLLV KL YY Byz!rw; HF (RV) 

e TETEAELMUEVN EOTLV 1241 


1 John 5:5 


e TLO O€ EOTLV XK P 0296 33 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739: Bover Merk RV 
Soden (Treg UBS [de]) 

° TIO €COTLV ALY 81 Byz vg; HF Lach Tisch Vogels 

e TLIO coTtlv o¢ B; (NEB) Weiss (WH [de]) 


1 John 5:6 


e VOOTOO KOU QUUATOS BK LY 322 323 1175 1739* 1881 2298 Byz r am ful pesh 
geo; Bover HF Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

© VOATOG KOL TVEDLATOG 945 1241 1739Marg 

© VOATOG KOL CLUATOG KO TVEDLATOS & A 436 614 1505 1611 1739¢ 2138 
sanger hark sa bo (P 0296 81 623 630 1243 1852 2464 | arm DOMTOO KOL 
TVEVDUATOS KO CULATOG); Merk Soden Vogels 


1 John 5:18 
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e TIPEL CUTOV A* B 614 1505 2138 |tvg; NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 
© THPEL EXAVTOV ® ACK LP P 33 81 322 323 436 630 945 1241 1243 1611 1739 2298 
Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


2 John 
2 John 6 


« KXOWO NKOvOGaTE BL ¥ 81 630 1505 Byz; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 

© 1VO KXOWO NKOVOMTE & A K 0232 33 69 323 436 614 623 1241 17391 vg; Bover 
Soden Tisch 


2 John 12 


° TNUOV TETANPOLEVY TN X(* NUOV TETANP@LEVY Nv); Bover NEB Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH™arg 

© VUOV TETANPOLEVN 1 Bam; Lach WHEt 

© TLOV 1 TETANP@uEVN K LP P 614 630 1505 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 

© VDULOV T TMETANPWLEVN A 5 33 81 322 323 424¢ 429 436 1739 1881 | dem ful harl 
tol; RV Treg 

© 1 TMETANPM@UEVN 69 


3 John 

No Highly Uncertain Variants in 3 John 
Jude 

Jude 5 (cf. Appendix I!) 


° OTL O KUPLOG C* K L 436 614 630 945 1175 1505 1611 2138 Byz; HF (Merk UBS 
[o]) (RV*Xt) Vogels 
e OTL KUPLOG x VY; (NEBtXt) Soden Tisch Treg? Weiss WH™t 
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© OTL INOOVO AB 33 81 322 323 1241 1739 1881 2298 2344: Bover NEB™arg 
WHmarg 

e OTL O GEOO C2 623 1243 1846 

e OTL BEOO XPLOTOO P72 

e OTL O Incovoe Lach? (RV™a'g) 


Jude 15 


e OKANPOV B K L Byz; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH 

© OKANPOV AOYV ¥ C 33 81 323 630 1241 1505 1611 1739 phil hark sa arm; Bover 
[Soden] Tisch 


Jude 18 


e EAEYOV DULV OTL X BL* V; HF [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


e eEhEyOV DULV P72 AC KL¢P 33 81 323 614 630 1241 1505 1739 Byz vg phil hark; 
Bover Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch UBS Weiss 


Jude 22A 


° OVO LIEV EAEQTE 8 B C2 Y 1243 1846 geo; NEBtX*t RV Soden UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 

© OVO LIEV EAEYYETE A C* 33 81 322 323 436 1241 1611 1739 1881 2298 bo; Bover 
Lach Merk NEB™a'g Tisch Treg 

e OVO LIEV EAEELTE K L P 614 630 945 1175 1505 1852 Byz; HF 

e OVO LEV P/2 t phil sa 


Jude 22-23 


e OLAKPLVOLEVODO 23 OVO SE GWCETE EK TOPOG APTACOVTES OVO dE 
ELEQTE EV OOBM X(* APTACOTES) A VY 33 81 322 323 (436 1241 2344 edeelteE) 
1739 1881 2298 vg bo; Bover Lach Merk NEB™arg RV Tisch Treg UBS 

© OLAKPLVOLEVODO 23 OMCETE EK TLPOG ALPTATOVTES OVO SE EAEMTE EV 
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doBw B; NEBtXt Soden Vogels Weiss WH 


e SLAKPLVOLEVODO 23 OVO dE OMCETE EK TOPOS APTATOVTEG EV OOBW C 
1243 1852 hark 


e SLAKPLVOLEVOL 23 OVO SE EV OOBW OWCETE EK TOPOG APTACOVTES P Byz: 
HFtxt (HF™arg ex tov mvpoo) 

e EK TVPOG APTAGATE SLAKPLVOLEVODO 23 d€ EAEELTE EV OOBW P72 t phil sa 

e OLAKPLVOLEVOL 23 OVO SE OMCETE EK TOPOS APTACOVTES EV OOBW 630 
(1505 SLAKPLVOLLEV) 

e SLAKPLVOLEVOL 23 OVO SE EV OOBW OWCETE EK TOPOS APTACOVTED OVO dE 
EXEYXETE EV OOBM 945 

e SLAKPLVOLEVODG 23 OVO SE EV OOBM OMCETE EK TOPOS APTATOVTED OVO 
de EAEaTE EV OOBW 1611 


Apocalypse 


Revelation 1:15 


e TETVPMLEVNO AC; Lach RV Treg UBS Weiss WH*t 

© TETVPWMLEVOL P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2329 2351 Byz harkmarg; Bover HF 
Merk Soden Vogels WH™arg 

e TETVPWLEVW ¥% 205 209 469 628 2050 2053 2062 a gig ht vg sa bo arm; NEB 
Tisch 


Revelation 1:19 


e yeveoOat P%8-vid x* C P 046 69 94 206 2050 2052 pm; HF™arg Merk (NEB) 
Tisch UBS Weiss 

e VIVEOOOL NZ (A YELVEOBOL) 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2062 2329 2351 pm; 
Bover HF'xt Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


Revelation 2:2 


e KOTOV ACP 94 181 1854 2053 a gig hark; HF™arg Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 
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e KOTOV OOD XP 046 1006 1611 1841 2050 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HFt*t Merk 
Soden Vogels 


Revelation 2:22 


e HETAVONOWOLV C P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF 
Lach (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 
e LETAVONOODVOLV #8 A (2050 metanohsei); Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg WH 


Revelation 2:25 


© OXPLO P 046 1006 1841 2050; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden (UBS aypif[o]) 
Vogels 
° AXP XC 69 177 1611 2053 2329 2351; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


e COOA 
e omit 1854 


Revelation 3:3 


e YVMO TOLAV MPav AC P 1611 1854 2053 pm; HF™arg Lach Merk NEB RV 
Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© YVMON TOLAV WPALV ® 046 61 69 94 206 1006 1841 (2050 YVMOEL TOLAV MPa) 
2329 2344 2351 pm; Bover HF'*t Tisch Treg WH™arg 


Revelation 3:7 


© OMVLO A C 1611 1854 2053 2329; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss 
WHtxt 

e TOD SAVIO & P 046 61 69 94 1006 1841 2351 Byz; Bover HF Soden Tisch 
Vogels WH™arg 

e TOV GOOD (!) 2050 


Revelation 3:9 


e 516@ AC; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels@pud NA27 
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Weiss WH 

© StSW[LO1 P 046 61 69 94 1006 1611 1841 1854 2050 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover 
HF Soden Vogels@Pud Bover 

e O€OWKE X Sa: 


Revelation 3:17 


e ODOEV AC 181 1854 2053; HF™arg(?) Lach Merk NEB RV Treg Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 


e OVSEVOO & P 046 1006 1611 1841 2050 2329 2351 Byz hark; Bover HFtt 
Soden Vogels 


Revelation 3:18 


e KOAXOUPLOV A P 1854 2050 2053 2351 pm; HF™arg Lach Merk (RV) (UBS 
KOAA[o]uptov) Vogels WH 

© KOAAUPLOV & C (046 KOALPLOV) 1006 1611 1841 2329 2344 pm; Bover HFtxt 
(NEB) Soden Tisch Treg 

e KOVAAOvpLOV HF™arg 


Revelation 3:20 


© KOLL ELOEAEVOOLLOLL ¥ 046 0169 61 69 2006 1006 1841 1854 2329 2344 2351 pm 
phil; Bover HF Xt Tisch [UBS] WHmarg 

© ELOEAEVOOLLAL A P 1611 2050 2053 p, a gig vg sa bo; HF™4'9 Lach Merk NEB 
RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH*t 


Revelation 4:4 


¢ OPOVOVG ELKOGL TEGOAPEO ¥ A 2053; HF™ar'g Lach UBS WH™arg 

e OPOVOL ELKOOL TEGOMPES P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2050 2329 Byz; Bover 
HF txt Merk (RV 8povoi eikooitecoapeo) Soden Treg Vogels WH**t 

e NPOVODLO ELKOOL TEGOAPAO 2073; NEB Tisch Weiss 

e OPOVOL ELKOOL KOL TEGOMPES (xaPUd HF Aapud HF |); HFMmarg 
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Revelation 4:7 


« CWOV EXWV A 046 181 1006 2031 2081 2329 2344 2351; HF™arg? Merk (NEB) 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH#t 

e CMOV EXOV & P 1611 1841 1854 2050 2053 Byz; Bover HF'*t Lach Soden 
Vogels WH™arg 


Revelation 4:8 


© EXOV KLVA TTEPLYAG €& A 1006 1854 2329; Gr HF™Marg Merk Lach (NEB) 
Tisch UBS WH 

° EXOV AVA TTEpvyaG €& 046 1841 2053 Byz; Bover HF'*t (RV) Soden 
Vogels Weiss 

© ELXYOV AVA TtEpvyao E€ x; HF™arg Treg? 

© EXOVTA AVA TTEPLYQAO EE P 1611 2050 2351 

° EXEL AVA TTEepvyao EF; HFMarg 


Revelation 4:9 


e TH OPOV@ % A 469 1854 2050 2073 2080; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH™arg 

e TOV BPOVON P 046 1006 1611 1841 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF (RV) 
Soden Vogels WH**t 


Revelation 5:3 


© OVOE ETL THO YNO OVSE VIOKATW TNS YO A P 1006 1611 1841 2053 pm; 
Bover HF™arg Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WHtxt 

© OVTE ENL THO YO OVTE VIOKATH TNO YO 046 2050 2329 2351 pm; HF Ext 
Soden Tisch WH™arg 

e OVOE ETL THO YNOR 

© OVTE EL TIO YNO 1854 2344 
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Revelation 5:4 


e EKAQLOV TOAD & P 1611* pm; (HF™arg?) NEB Soden Tisch Weiss UBS 

° EYM EKAQLOV TOAD 046 1006 1611¢ 1841 2351 pm; Bover HFtt Lach Merk 
RV (Treg WH [eyw]) Vogels 

e EKAGLOV TOAAOL 2053 2344 bo; HFMarg 

© omit v. 4A 1854 2050 2329 


Revelation 5:6 


« DEOD ATNEGOTAALEVOL A 2053; Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH*™t 

e BEOD ATEGOTAALEVE & 1854 2050; Bover Tisch WH™marg 

e DEOD TH ATEGTAALEVA P 1006 1841 2329 pm; HFMarg 

© BDEOD ATOOTEAAOLEVE 046 (1611 BEOD TOA ATMOOTEAAOLLEVGL) 2351 pm; HF txt 

e VEOv TA ATOOTEAAOUEVa; HF™arg 


Revelation 5:8 


° Ol ELOLV A P 1611 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; (HF etc. o1 e101) Lach? Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Soden Treg? UBS Vogels Weiss WH*™t 
e QO ELOLV 8 046 61 1006 1841 2050 2344: Bover Tisch WH™arg 


Revelation 5:9 


© NYOPAGAG TM BEw A eth; Lach NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 

e NYOPAGAS TH PEM NUAG ¥ 046 (205 NYOPAOCAS TH VEW NUMV) 209 1006 
1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HFt*t [Merk] Treg Soden 
Vogels 

e NYOPACAG NUAG TM BEM 2050 2344 (a gig VLLAO TH BED) phil hark arm; 

HFmarg 

NYOPAGAG NUQo 1; HF™Marg 


Revelation 5:11 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


° TKOVOG A P 046* 1611* 2053 2329 2351 pm a gig bo; HF™@'9 Lach Merk NEB 
RV Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© TKOVOM WO & 046° 94 104 206 1006 1611¢° 1841 1854 2050 2344 pm phil hark sa; 
Bover HF'*t Tisch Treg WH™arg 


Revelation 5:13 


© VDAAMOONOS ® 1611* a gig hark sa arm; HF™@'9 Tisch Treg UBS 

© BAAAOONOSG EOTLV A 1006 1611¢ 1841 1854 2329 2344 pm phil; Bover (HF&Xt RV 
etc. daAaoono eott) Lach Merk NEB Soden [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 

© PAAAGONGS O EOTLV P 046 205 209 2050 pm vg; HF™arg 

e PAAAGONS OGM EOTLV 2053 2351; HFMarg 


Revelation 6:8 


© 0 BAVATOS (A 0 ABAVATOO) P 046 2329 2351 Byz; HF*%*t Lach Merk NEB 
RV Soden Treg [Vogels] [UBS] Weiss [WH] 
e BAVATOO & C 61* 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2073: Bover HF™arg Tisch 


Revelation 6:11(B) 


° TANPWOWOLV A C 385 2344 a gig phil sa bo; (HF™4'9? RV etc. TAnpmOwot) 
Lach Merk NEB UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© TANPWOWOLV & P 046 1006 1841 1854 2053 2351 Byz; (HF™t etc. 
TANPw@owot) Bover Soden Tisch Treg WH™arg 

© TANPWOOVOLV 1611 2329; (HF™4'9 TANPpwWoovol) 


Revelation 7:1 


© LETH TOVTO AC 1006 1626 1841 1854 2053 2351 a gig vg hark™@'9 arm; Bover 
Lach Merk NEB RV UBS Weiss WH*t 

e KOL UWETH TOVTO H (P pm etc. KAT LETH TOOTH) 046 1611 2329 Byz pesh (hark 
*KOU* LETC TOTO); HF Soden Tisch [Treg] Vogels WH™arg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Revelation 8:6 


° TTOLLQAOLV AVTOVO x* A 2351; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 
© TITOLLQOLV EAVTODO 3! P 046 61 94 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 Byz; Bover 
HF Merk Soden Vogels Weiss 


Revelation 9:5 


e €0001 MUTOLO 8 A 792 1611 2053 2070 2080; Bover HF™arg? Lach Merk 
NEB Tisch UBS Weiss WH*t 

© €O608N ALTO P 046 0207 61 94 1006 1841 1854 2329 2351 Byz; HF txt RV 
Soden Treg Vogels WH™arg 


Revelation 9:7 


© OLLOLG P 046 0207 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 Byz; Bover HF Lach RV 
Soden Treg Vogels UBS WH*t 

e OLLOLOL 8 792 2926 2344; Merk NEB Tisch Weiss WH™@'g 

© OLOLMLATH A 

© OMOLWULGO 2351 


Revelation 9:20 


e OVE LETEVOTOGY P47 x 046 61 69 2053!t 2344: NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 
WHmarg 

° OUTE HETEVONOMY A 1 181 1611 pm; HF™arg Lach Soden Treg Vogels 
WHmarg 

° OV LETEVONOMY C Papud NA27 94 206 1006 1841 1854 (2329 KL OD 
LETEVON|OQV) 2351 pm; Bover Gr HFtXt Merk RV WHit 


Revelation 9:21 


© OOPLAKOV P47 XC 61° 69 1006 1611 1841 1854 pm; Bover HF txt Lach RV 
Soden Treg UBS WH*t 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


© DOPUAKELOV (A etc. DAPLOKLOV) P 046 61* 2053 2329 244 2351 pm; HFMarg 
Merk NEB (Tisch dapuaKkiwv) Vogels Weiss WH™arg 


Revelation 10:8 


« AaBe tO BiBLOV A C 61 69 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053; Bover Lach Merk 
NEB RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e AaBe TO BLBAGPLSLOV & P 1 2344 2351; HF™ar'g Soden Tisch Vogels 

e AaBe to BLBALSALpLOV 046 Byz; HF tt 

« AaBe to BLBAGPLOV 2329 


Revelation 11:11 


° ELONAGVEV EV MUTOLO A 94 206 1006 1841 1854 2329 2351; Bover Gr HF™marg 
Lach Merk RV Tisch UBS Weiss (WH [ev]) 

© ELONAVEV MDTOLO C P 1611 2053; HF™arg Soden Treg Vogels 

© ELONAGEV ELD HVTOVO P47 & 046 61 69 205 209 Byz; HF**t NEB 

e ELONnAVEV EX AVTOVG HF™Marg 


Revelation 11:15 


e A€YOVTES A 046 2053 2351 pm; Gr HFt*t(!) Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 

e AEyOVOAL P47 x C P 051 94 104 206 1006 1611 1841 1854 2329 2344 pm; Bover 
HF™arg Soden Treg Vogels 


Revelation 11:16A 


e OL EVMTMLOV P47 xc C P 046apUd NA27 951 1006 1611 1841 1843 2053™ar9 2329 Byz; 
HFtxt Merk NEB Soden RV Tisch Treg (UBS WH [o1]) Vogels 
Weiss 

e EVOTLOV X* A 2053 61 69 104; Bover HF™arg Lach 


Revelation 11:16B 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e TOD VEOD KHONLEVOL A P 051 1854 2329 (2351 TOD BEOD OL KAONLEVOL) pm; 
HF™arg Merk NEB Vogels Treg UBS Weiss WH*"t 

© TOV VEOD OL KAONNVTAL x* 046 94 104 206 pm; HF'Xt Soden Tisch Treg 

e TOV VEOD KAONNVTAL P47 #2 C 1006 1611 1841 2053 2344: Bover RV 
WHmarg 


Revelation 12:2 


© EXOVOMH Ka P47 % AC 1006 1841 2053 am cav ful; Bover Lach Merk NEB 
RV Tisch UBS [Vogels] Weiss WH"t 

© EXOVOM P 046 1611 1854 2020 2080 2329 2351 Byz hark; HF Soden Treg 
WHmarg 


Revelation 12:3 


° HEYAO TLPPOS A P 051 1841 2352; Bover HF™2@'g (NEB) UBS Weiss 
WHtxt 

© TUPOG LEYAO C 046 1611 1854 2329 2344 pm hark HF tt 

° TUPPOO WEyao P47 x 2053; Lach? Merk (RV) Soden? Tisch? Treg? 
Vogels? WH™arg 

° HEYAHO TVPOO 1006 2351 phil; HF™arg 


Revelation 12:5 


e« apoev AC; HFmarg? Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH 
© OPOEVa P47 x P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover (HF™t 
Soden Vogels etc. appeva) Weiss 


Revelation 12:10A 


« katnywp A; Gr Lach (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
© KQTNYOPOO P47 & C P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover 
HF Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Revelation 12:10B 


© QVTOVO EVOMLOV P47 A P 051 pm; HFmarg Lach NEB Tisch UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 

© AQVTWV EVMMLOV & C 046 61 69 94 206 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2344 2351 
opm; Bover HFtxt Merk RV Soden Treg 


Revelation 12:12 


e Ol OVPAVOL A 051 206 1006 1611 1851 073 2344 2351 pm; HFmarg Bover 
Lach [UBS] WH™arg 

© OVPAVOL & C P 046 1854 2053 2329 pm; HF'Xt Merk (NEB) RV Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH*™t 


Revelation 12:18 (13:1 in HF) 


e E€OTHON P47 % AC 61 205 209 1854 2344 2351 a gig am ful leg hark arm; Lach 
Merk NEB'*t RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 

e EOTAONV P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 2053 2329 Byz cav sang phil sa bo; Bover HF 
NEB™a@'g Soden Tisch Vogels 


Revelation 13:1 


e OVOLATH A 046 051 205 209 1611 1854 2053 2344 2351 pm a am cav sanger hark; 
Gr HFt*t Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg (UBS ovoua[ta]) Weiss 
WHixt 

e OVOLO P47 3% C P 1006 1841 2042 2057 2091 2329 pm gig ful leg sangall phil sa bo 
arm; Bover HF™arg Soden Vogels WH™arg 


Revelation 13:8 


© OV OD YEYPANTAL TO OVOLLA AVTOD C 1854 2053; Lach (Merk [avtov]) RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
© WV OV YEYPANTAL TA OVOLLG 2351 Byz; HF*Xt Soden Vogels 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e WV OV YEYPANTAL TA OVOLA HVTOD 1611 hark; Bover NEB 
© WV OV YEYPANTAL TA OVOLATA MLTWV P47 1006 1841 2329 

© WV YEYPATTOAL TA OVOLATH HVTOV X* 

© WV OV YEYPATTAL TH OVOLATH X2 P 051; 

© OV OVTE YEYPANTHL TA OVOWA 046; HF™Marg? 

e WV OD YEYPANTAL TA OVOLATA HFMarg 

© OVAL YEYPATTOL TO OVOLLA HDTOD A 


Revelation 13:15 


e 1VO 0001 A P 104 1006 1841 2329 2344 a gig; Bover Lach (Merk Soden 
UBS Vogels WH [iva]) NEB RV Treg Weiss 

e OOOL & 046 (051 1 1854 om. sed add a. BNPLOVD ATOKTAVOWOLV) 205 209 1611 
2351 2377 Byz; HF Tisch 


Revelation 13:18 


© KOLO APLOLOG @VTOD (% om. KALL O APLOLLOG HVTODV) A 046 2377 pm; HF txt 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH™t 

© KOLO APLOLOG MvTOD EOTIV (P47 EOTLV SE ef OM. KOLO APLBLLOG MVTO) C 
P 051 94 206 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2344 pm hark; Bover HF™arg 
Soden Treg WH™arg 


Revelation 14:3 


e WO WONV AC 051 35 42 1006 1841 2073 pm a vg phil; Bover HF™arg Lach 
Merk RV [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels WH 

e WONV P47 x P 046 205 209 1611 1854 2053 2329 2344 2377 pm gig t hark arm; Gr 
HFtxt NEB Tisch Weiss 


Revelation 14:8 


© OYYEAOG SEVTEPOS N2 (C AYYEAOG SEVTEPOV) P 051 94 181 206 1611 2042 2053 
2073 2344 pm (gig); HF™@'9 (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


e SEVTEPOG AYYEAOO A 046 1 2329 pm; HFXt Lach Merk (RV) Treg Soden 
Vogels (WH [devtepoo] ayyeAoo) 

e OEVTEPOOS P47 x* 1006 1841 1854 phil; Bover 

° QYYEAOO 69 avg; HFMarg? 


Revelation 14:18 


° 0 €YWV AC 2329; Lach Merk (NEB) RV [UBS] [WH] Weiss 
© EXWV P47 x P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 Byz; Bover HF Soden Tisch 
Treg Vogels 


Revelation 16:6 


e SEOMKAG TLELV A C 1611 2329; Lach Merk NEB RV Treg (UBS 
[SJeSm@Kao]) Weiss WHt 

e EOWMKMHO TLELV P47 3 P 046 051 1006 1841 2053 2062 Byz; Bover HF Soden 
Tisch Vogels WH™arg 

e EOWKEV TLELV 1854 


Revelation 16:12 


© TOV Evodpatny x P 046 051 1 61 69 94 181 1854 2053 2062 2344 pm; Bover 
Lach HF™arg Merk (RV) Soden [Treg] UBS [WH] 

« Evopatny P47 AC 1 1006 1611 1841 2329; Gr HF'xt (NEB) Tisch Vogels 
Weiss 


Revelation 16:14 


© TIO NUEPAG THO LEYAANO & 61 69 2053 2062 2329 gig vg arm; Merk NEB RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

° THO LEYAANO NUEpao P47 A 1611 1841 2040; Bover Lach WH™arg 

© TIO NUEPAG EKELVNO THO HEYAANO 046 051 1854 Byz; HF (Soden 


[exetvno]) 
© omit 1006 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Revelation 16:18 


e AVOPWTO0G eyeveto A; Lach NEB RV™@rg Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WHmarg 

e AVOPWLOO EYEVOVTO P47 

© AVOPWTOL EYEVOVTO ¥ 046 051 (1 pm HF'Et o1 a@vOpmmo1 Eyevovto) 1006 
1611 1841 1854 2053 2062 2329 Byz a gig h phil hark; Bover HF Merk RV*&t 
Soden Vogels WH**t 


Revelation 17:3A 


° KOKKIVOV YELLOVTO X* A P 2053 2062 2329; Lach NEB RV Tisch (Treg 
Weiss etc. koxkivov yewov ta) (UBS yenov[ta]) WH 

e KOKKLVOV YELLOV 82 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 Byz; Bover HFtt 
(HF™arg? koKkivov yeuwv) Merk Soden Vogels 


Revelation 17:3B 


© EXWV KEMAAMS A 104 459 598 1006 2060 2329; UBS WH 

© EXWVTA KEOAAQG % P 2053comm 2g62comm: NB Tisch WH™arg 

© EXOV KEOAAMG 046 051 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053! 2062!*t Byz; Bover HF 
Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


Revelation 17:4 


© XPVOLM A 046 1854 2030 2053 2062 pm; Gr HF'*t Lach Merk NEB RV UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH*t 

© XPVOW x P 051 94 1006 1611 1841 2329 2344 pm; Bover HF™arg Soden 
Tisch Treg WH™arg 


Revelation 17:7 


© EYM EPW GOL A 046 94 104 1006 1611 1841 2030 2053 2062 pm gig; Bover HF*t 
Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™t 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


° EYM GOL EPW & P 051 1854 2329 2344 pm am cav ful leg; HF™4'S9 Soden Tisch 
WHmarg 


Revelation 17:8 


e UTQYEL A 1611 2053 2062 phil sa (bo); Lach Merk NEB RV™@a'g UBS Weiss 
WHitxt 

© UMOYELV X P 046 051 205 209 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2329 2344vid Byz a gig vg 
hark arm; Bover HF RV'xt Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™arg 


Revelation 17:13 


e ECOVOLAV A 046 61 69 1004 424 1006 1841 2030 2329 pm; Bover HFtxt Lach 
NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

© THV ECOVOLAV & P 051 1611 1854 2053 2062 pm; HF™arg [Merk] Soden 
Tisch WH™arg 


Revelation 18:9A 


e KAQUVOODOLV C P 046 051 1005 1611 1841 1854 2030 2329 Byz; Bover (HF tt 
etc. kAavoovol) NEB Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

e KAMVOOVTOL & A 1 2053 2062; HF™arg Lach Merk RV Soden Tisch 
WHmarg 


Revelation 18:9B 


© £1 AUTIV & C 046 051 1854 2030 pm; HF**t Merk NEB RV Soden Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH*™t 

e ETM OVTN AP 1 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329 pm; Bover HF™@'g Lach 
WHmarg 

e Ex avtno ; Vogels 


Revelation 18:12 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


© LOPYOAPLTMV ¥ 792 1006 1611 1841 2080 gig phil hark; Bover HF™arg? Merk 
NB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH™t 

° LApyapitac C P; Lach WH™arg 

© LLOPYAPITOD 046 051 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 Byz a am; HF'xt Soden 
Vogels 

© LOPYAPITALO A ful; 


Revelation 18:16 


° KEXYPVOWLEVN EV XC P 051 0229 1611 pm; HF™ar'g Merk NEB Soden 
Tisch [UBS] Vogels [WH] 

° KEXPVOWLEVN A P 046 1006 1841 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 pm a gig vg; Bover 
GR HF"*t Lach RV Treg 


Revelation 18:24 


© OLULO XAC P 046* 1 94 1611 2053 2062 2329 a gig phil hark sa bo; HF™@'9 Lach 
Merk NEB Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH 
© CLUOTOL 046° 051 1006 1841 1854 2030 Byz; Bover HFtxt RV Tisch Vogels 


Revelation 19:5 


© KQL OL OOBODLEVOT A 046 051 (0229) 205 209 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053 
2062 2329 2344 Byz a gig vg phil hark arm; Bover HF Lach [Merk] [Soden] 
[Treg] [UBS] Vogels Weiss 

e Ol OOBOvDUEVOL ® C P sa; NEB RV Tisch WH 


Revelation 19:11 


© KAAODUEVOOS TLOTOS KO CLANOLVOO 046 (1006) 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053 
2062 2344 pm gig leg val phil hark; Bover HF'%t Lach Merk RV‘t Tisch 
(UBS [kaAovuEevoo]) Vogels 

© TLOTOO KOL AANOLVOO A P 051 205 209 pm arm; HF™arg RVMarg Soden 

© TLOTOO KAAOVDLEVOG KO GAANOIVoo x; NEB Treg(!) Weiss (WH 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


[kaAovUEvOO]) 
° TLOTOG KOU AANOLVOG KAAODUEVOG 2028 a; HF™arg? 
© KQAODUEVOO TLOTOO 2329: 


Revelation 19:12 


© MO OA0E A 469 1006 1841 2073 2080 a gig vg phil hark bo arm; Bover HF™arg 
Lach [UBS] WH™arg 

© AOE % P 046 051 205 209 1611 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 Byz arm; HF txt Merk 
NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH'*t Weiss 


Revelation 19:13 


e BEBOULLEVOV CULLOTL A 046 051 205 209 1854 2030 2344 Byz sa arm; HF Lach 
Merk NEBtxt Rvymarg Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 

© PEPAVTLOWEVOV OLLLOLTL P (172 1006 1841 ENPAVTLOLEVOV OLULOTL) 2329 a gig 
vg; Bover NEB™arg Rytxt WH 

e TEPLPEPAUWEVOV OULLOTL x2); Tisch 

© EPPALUEVOV CAWLOTL (1611 PEPOALLWEVOV) 2053 2062 


Revelation 19:14 


© TO EV TH OVPAV P 051 42 206 1006 1841 1854 2030 pm a vg sa; Bover Gr 
HFtxt Lach Merk NEB RV [UBS] Vogels WH Weiss 

° EV TM OVPAVW & A 046 1611 2053 2062 2329 2344 pm gig; HF™@'S Soden 
Tisch Treg 


Revelation 19:17 


© EV OWVT ¥ 046 61 69 104 206 1854 2030 pm; HF'*t Merk NEB Tisch [UBS] 
Vogels [WH] Weiss 

© WV AP 051 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329 2344 pm a gig vg; Bover HF™arg 
Lach RV Soden Treg 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


Revelation 19:20A 


© HET AVTOVD O WEVDSOTPOONTNO & (1611* WET HVTOD WEvdSOTPOONTNO) 1854 
2053 2062 2344 avg; Bover HF™arg Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH"t 

© O LETH KHVTOVD WELSOTPOONTNOS 046 1006 61 94 104 206 1611¢° 1841 2030 pm 
gig; HF&*t Soden Vogels 

© OMET AVTOD O WEvdoTPOONTHO P 2329; WHMarg 

© LETH TAVTO O WELSOTPOONTNOS 051 pm; HF™Marg? 

e OLMET AVTOV O WevdoTPOONTNO A bo 


Revelation 19:20B 


e TVPOO THO KALOLMEVNO x A P avg; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 

° TVPOO THV KQALOLMEVNV 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 Byz 
gig; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


Revelation 20:2 


° 0 OOLG 0 APXYaLOG A 2080; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH*t 
© TOV OOLV TOV HPYOLLOV ¥ 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 
2329 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH™arg 


Revelation 20:5 


e Ol AOITOL A 1611 gig am ful; Lach Merk NEB R Tisch UBS Weiss WH#*t 

e KQL OL AOLTOL 046 051 1006 1841 1854 2050 (2329 & Ol AOLTOL) pm a; Bover 
HF Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

© omit OL AOLNOL... TEAEGON TH YLALO ETN % 2030 2053 2062 2377 pm phil 


Revelation 20:6 


© TO YXLALH ETN ¥ 046 1611 2053 2062 2329 hark; Merk NEB RV™@'g Tisch 
Treg [UBS] [WH] 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 


© XLALO ETN A 051 61 94 205 209 1006 1841 1854 2030 2050 2377 Byz arm; Bover 
HF Lach RV‘*t Soden Vogels 


Revelation 20:9 


e MUP EK TOD OVPAVOD A 94 2053-0mm 2080; Bover HF™a'g Lach NEB 
Rvixt Soden Tisch UBS Weiss WH*"™t 

© TUP ATO TOV BEOD EK TOD OVPAVOD X?2 P (046 2030 2329 pm Gr HF "Xt zup 
EK TOD OVPAVOD ATO TOV BEOD) (051 HF™arg? TOP EK BEOD ATO TOD 
OVPQVOV) (205 209 a gig MVP EK TOV HEOD ATO TOV OVPAVOD) 1006 1611 
1841 2050 2053!*t 2062 am ful hark (HF™2'9? Ek TOD BEOD TYP ATO TOD 
ovpavov); Merk RV™arg Treg Vogels WH™arg 

e TULP ATO TOV EOD 1854 

e ht. Top... ALLVTV 3X 


Revelation 20:10 


° KQL BELOD A P 046 051 1854 2030 2050 Byz; HF**t Lach (NEB) Merk RV 
Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

e KOU TOD BELO & 1006 1611 1841 2329; Bover HF™4'9 Tisch WH™arg 

e TOV VELOD 2053 2062 


Revelation 20:11 


° KOTNMEVOV ET HUTOV P 046 051 2030 2050; Gr HF**t NEB) Soden Tisch 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH™arg 

e KOTNMEVOV ET HUTOD A 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329: Bover HF™arg 
Lach Merk (RV) WHtt 

e KOTNHNMEVOV ET AVTW 1854 

e KOTNHMEVOV ELAVM AVTOD x; Treg 


Revelation 21:3 
e LET AVTMV EOTAL AVTWV BEOO A 2030 (2050 KAL EOTOLL) (2053tt 2062 0 BEOO) 
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2329 2377vid vg; Bover Lach EB™arg (UBS [avtav 8e00]) Weiss 
WHmMarg 

EOTOAL WET CVTMV X 1 sin; HF™arg Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
WET QLUTMV EOTAL 046 pm gig; HFXt Merk NEB*t Rymarg WHixt 
LET AVTOV EOTAL BEOG HUTMV 1854; RVEXt 

EOTOAL WET AVTMV BEOG DTV P 051SUPP 205 209 pm; HFMarg 

LET LVTWV EOTAL BEOO 1006 1611 1841 


Revelation 21:4(A) 


OTL TH TPWTO NX! 046 1 205 209 1854 2050 pm asin sangall; HF*Xt Merk NB 
Soden Vogels Tisch (Treg UBS [ot1]) Weiss WH™arg 

TOL TO WTOL A P 051SuPP (94 HF™Arg TOL YOM TAPWTH) 1006 1611 1841 2030 2053 
2062 2329 2377 pm; Bover Lach HF™arg? RV WHtt 

TO TPOBATH x* 

OTL THVT, 2050 


Revelation 21:5 


Aeyel A 046 61 94 104 1611 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 pm am cav; HFtXt Lach 
Merk RV Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 

AEYEL LOL & P 051S4PP 1006 1841¥%id 2050 pm a ful val phil sa bo; Bover HF™arg 
(NEB) Soden [Treg] WH™a'g 


Revelation 21:14 


TOAEWO EXMV A 1006 2329 2377; HF™a'9? (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Vogels WH 

TOAEWO EXOV 2 P 046 051SUPP 1611 1841 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 Byz Byz; 
HFtxt Bover Lach Merk Soden Weiss 

TOAEWO 3* 


Revelation 21:18 
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° KOL 1) EVOWUNOLO 2 A P 1611 2030 2053 2062 2377 gig t arm; HF™a'g? (Lach 
etc. evdounotoc) (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 

e KQL NV EVOMUNOCLO x*; Soden 

© KQL TV N EVOMUNOLO 046 051SUPP 1006 1841 1854 2050 2329 Byz a vg; HF tt 
Bover (Merk [nv]) Treg Vogels 


Revelation 21:27 


© KQL O ZOLOV (X* KOLO TOLWV WOEL) 1854 pm; Bover HF'*t Merk (NEB) 
RV Tisch Treg (UBS WH [o]) Vogels 

e KQL TOLOV x2 A 1006 1841 (2030 2377 OVdE TOLMV) 2050 2329: HF™arg? Lach 
Soden Weiss 

e KQL TOLODV P 046 051SUPP 1611SUPP 2053 2062 pm gig; HF™Marg 


Revelation 22:2 


e ATOSLOODV A 1006 1841 2030 2053 2062 2329 pm; Bover HF™@'g Lach Merk 
(NEB) RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH*t 
© ATOSLSOVO % 046 051SUPP 1611SUPP 1854 2050 pm; HFtXt Soden Tisch Treg 


\WHmarg 
***Revelation 22:5*** 


° OMTLGEL A P 181 1006 1841 2050 2329; Bover Lach (NEB) RV UBS Weiss 
WH 
© OWMTELEL 61 69 1611SUPP 1854; HF txt Merk Soden Treg Tisch Vogels 


© O@TLCEL 792 gig; HF™arg 
Revelation 22:8 


© AKOLAV KOI BAETOV A 046 051sUPP 161 1SUPP 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 pm a gig 
am ful hark; HFt*t Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 

© BAETOV KOL AKOV@V ¥ 181 424 1006 1841 1852¢ 2080 2329 pm phil bo; Bover 
HF™arg Soden Tisch 
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Highly Uncertain Variants 
Revelation 22:18 


© 0 BENG ET AUTOV AC 046 1006 1611S4PP 1841 1854 2053 2062 2329 pm; Bover 
HFtxt Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 

° €T AVTOV O BEOO  0515UPP 206 424 2030 (2050 HF™arg ...€7 H/VTW) 2377 pm; 
HF™arg Soden Tisch Vogels 

e 0 OE00 A* 


Revelation 22:21A 


© LETH TAVTOV A (2050 LETH TAVTOV NLOV; ful leg val NEBYXt veto tavt@v 
VU@V) 2066 a am cav leg sanger; Bover Lach NEB™arg RYMarg Tisch 
UBS Weiss 

© LETO TOV LYLOV & (2329 WET TOV KLCYLWV GOD) gig; NEB™arg RVtxt Treg 
WH 

© LETH TAVTWV TOV CLYLMV 046 051SUPP 205 209 1006 1611SUPP 1841 1854 (2030 phil 
..OLYLOV AVTOV) 2053 2062 Byz hark sa bo; HF Merk NEB™@'g Soden 
Vogels 


Revelation 22:21B 


° omit OUNV A 1006 1841¥4 a gig ful sanger; Bover Gr HF™arg Lach NEBtt 
Tisch Treg UBS WH Weiss 

© add OLNV & 046 051SUPP 205 209 1611SUPP 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 2329 Byz am 
cav leg val phil hark sa (bo); HF'*t Merk NEB™arg RV Soden Vogels 


Revelation 22:XX 


eC; 


® ; 


Appendix I: Orthographic Variants 


The following list summarizes orthographic variants. Only the seven major editions, plus 
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Hodges & Farstad, are listed. Note that most of these variants are not included in the list of 
variants in the Nestle-Aland editions. 


Matthew 3:16 -- nvewy8noav Merk UBS WH/ avewy8noav Bover HF 
Soden Tisch Vogels 

Matthew 9:30 -- nvewy8noav Merk UBS WH/ avewy8noav Bover HF 
Soden Tisch Vogels 

Matthew 18:17 -- ete Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / e.zov Merk Tisch 
WH 

Romans 16:7 -- lowwév Bover Merk UBS / tovvicy HF Soden Tisch Vogels 
WH 

2 John 8 (cf. Appendix I!) -- eipyaoare8a HF UBS / npyaoape8a WH / 
eipyaoao0_e Bover Soden Tisch Vogels npyaoaob_e Merk 
Revelation 10:9 -- omnA0a Merk Tisch UBS WH / aznAdov Bover HF 
Soden Vogels 

Revelation 13:5 -- TECOUPAKOVTL KaL 6v0 Bover [UBS] [WH] / 
TEOOAPAKOVTL OVO HF Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 

Revelation 13:18 -- E¢AKOOLOL ECNKOVTa EG Merk Soden UBS Vogels 
WH'*t ; yéq Bover HF Tisch / e&aKkooial e&nkovta e& WHMarg 
Revelation 21:4(B)* -- amnAOav Bover Tisch UBS WH*t; amnAsov 
Soden Merk / annAdev HF Vogels WH™arg 

Revelation 22:8(B) -- &€lKVOLvOVtTOG HF™arg Merk Vogels UBS WH/ 
deikvvovt0o Bover HFtxt Soden Tisch / 

Mark X:X -- OANA / 


* Note that this is not a purely orthographic variant, but the non-orthographic variant is not well 
enough supported to be considered strongly contested. 


Appendix I1: Clear Minority Readings 


The following list shows all readings where UBS goes against the clear consensus of the earlier 
versions -- i.e. it has no more than one supporter among the six major editions. 


Note: No attempt is made to show which variant in each verse is the clear minority reading; this 
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can be found by consulting NA2” 


Matthew: 8:13, 10:14, 11:9, 12:10, 13:28, 13:30, 15:6, 19:10, 19:28, 20:20, 20:30, 20:31, 24:37, 
24:38, 27:16, 27:17, 18:18 


Romans 5:1, 8:24, 9:19, 10:5, 10:15, 16:27 
Galatians: 1:18, 4:23, 6:2 

Ephesians: 1:20, 5:2 

1 John: 3:15, 3:21, 4:10, 5:10, 5:20 

2 John: 5, 8 (cf. Appendix |) 

Jude: 5 (x2), 15, 16 


Apocalypse: 6:1, 6:11(A), 11:18, 12:8, 13:3, 13:10, 17:8(B), 18:2, 18:21, 19:7, 21:6, 21:12, 
21:16 


Appendix III: Rate of Variants 


The following table attempts to approximate the number of highly uncertain variants per unit of 
length. The method used is quite simple: We count the total variants listed above, then divide 
by the number of pages the book occupies (in Barbara & Timothy Friberg, Analytical Greek 
New Testament, the only edition of UBS | have which does not have variant readings). 
Readings are sorted in descending order based on this statistic -- i.e. the books with the 
greatest rate of uncertainty are listed first. 


Book Pages Variants Variants/Page 
Matthew 105 180 Leal 
Jude 3 5 1.67 
Apocalypse 55 90 1.64 
2 John le 2 1.33 
Galatians 13 15 1.15 
Romans 40 44 1.10 
Ephesians 14 14 1.00 
1 John 12 11 0.92 
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3 John ao #0 0.00 
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Textual Criticism Links 


Links 


to other Textual Criticism Sites 


Brown University Textual Criticism Materials 
Textual Criticsim 


Facsimile Pages of Manuscripts 
Textual Criticism: A Course 


Quartz Hill School of Theology 
CEU Course in Textual Criticism 


The Electronic NT Manuscripts Project 
Photographs and collations of NT Manuscripts. Guidelines for contributors. 
ENTMP 


TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 
Links, articles 
LL® 


Journal of Biblical Studies 
Electronic journal devoted to TC and other subjects 
Journal of Biblical Studies 


Saint John's University, Collegeville, Minnesota, USA 
Manuscript Page 


The University of Michigan Papyrus Collection 
Bibliography, Links 

Umich Papyri 

Vanderbilt Textual Criticism Page 

Information about Textual Criticism books 


Vanderbilt TC Page 


Vincent Broman's Page 
Greek New Testament Studies 
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